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A  WOBD   TO  THE  RBADEa. 


The  editxMT,  after  a  careful  reaearch,  pursued  with  an 
intense  devotion  during  a  period  of  nearly  four  years,  pre- 
sents this  volume  to  the  public,  and  here  takes  occasion 
to  dedicate  its  pages  to  the  glorious  memoiy  of  Samuel 
Adams,  John  Hancock  and  Thomas  Gushing,  a  noble  trium- 
virate, and  among  the  foremost  of  the  great  promoters  of  the 
American  Bevolution.  Aspiring  to  no  higher  claim  than 
that  of  editor,  he  remarks,  in  addition  to  what  has  been 
stated  at  the  close  of  the  introduction  on  the  Boston  Mas- 
sacre,—  of  which  event  Daniel  Webster  emphasizes,  ^*  firom 
that  moment  we  may  date  the  severance  of  the  British 
empire," — that  he  has  embodied  a  great  mass  of  materials 
in  relation  to  our  own  political  and  national  history,  after 
poring  over  valuable  manuscripts,  newspapers  printed  for 
more  than  a  hundred  years  past,  every  variety  of  periodicals, 
pamphlets,  and  a  multitude  of  other  authorities  essential  to 
tiie  completion  of  lus  design.  The  editor  has  generally  been 
carefid  to  cite  authorities ;  but  sometimes  through  inadvert- 
ence, sometimes  for  the  reason  that  writers  have  adopted  the 
language  and  statements  of  others  as  original,  he  has  not 
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designated  aathorities.  A  great  disparity  in  the  sketches  of 
the  orators  will  be  observed.  In  the  gathering  of  materials, 
the  editor  has  mostly  been  thrown  on  his  own  resources. 
While,  by  interviews  with  parties  interested,  a  great  body 
of  original  matter  has  been  obtained  in  relation  to  a  laige 
number  of  the  orators,  very  meagre  materials  only,  like  a 
monumental  inscription,  could  be  gathered  in  regard  to 
others ;  and  this  is  an  apology  for  what  may,  at  the  first 
blush,  appear  an  act  of  injustice  to  some  of  the  most  worthy 
politicians  in  the  catalogue  ;  —  but  there  runs  through  the 
volume  such  frequent  allusions  to  the  same  person,  that 
they  partially  atone  for  the  scanty  materials  of  a  separate 
article.  Notwithstanding  the  vigilance  of  the  editor,  many 
errors  appear  in  the  work ;  but,  to  adopt  the  language  of 
Cotton  Mather,  ^^  it  seems  the  hands  of  Briareus  and  the 
eyes  of  Argus  will  not  prevent  them." 
Boston,  March  5,  1852. 
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T«tteMg«BlPhoip€k0» 

To  the  hmtm  who  blad, 
To  the  day  and  the  deed, 

Strike  the  harp-etrings  of  glory  ! 
Let  the  tong  of  the  raaflomed 


And  the  tongue  of  the  eloqaent 

HaUow  the  story. 
0*er  the  hones  of  the  bold 

Be  that  stoiy  long  told» 
jkad  on  Fame's  golden  tablets 

Their  triumphs  enrolled. 
Who  on  Freedom*s  green  hilli 

Freedom's  banner  nnftorledy 
And  thebeaoon-ftve  raised 

That  gaye.light  to  (he  world. 

Spragve. 

' '  The  origm  <»f  onr  national  izidependenoe  may  be  traced  to  the  ual&ve 
fervid  aenae  of  fineedom,"  says  Tudor,  *' which  oar  ancestors  brought 
irith  them,  and  fostered  in  the  forests  of  America,  and  which,  with 
poos  care,  they  tangbt  their  oflfapring  never  to  forego;"  and  it  was 
not  until  the  expiration  of  one  century  and  a  half  that  the  colonists 
inflexibly  resolved  to  govern  themselves,  uncontrolled  by  the  mother 
country.  LmumeraUe  t^endes  aocderated  this  determination.  The 
noble  wife  of  the  elder  Adams,  in  writing  to-Mrs.  Cranch,  remarked, 
withkudable  pride: — ''Amongst  those  who  voted  against  receiving 
in  explaDatory  charter,  in  the  Massachusetts,  stands  the  name  of  our 
venerable  grandfikther  Quincy,  accompanied  with  only  one  other,  to  his 
hnmortal  honor."  By  vesting  the  governor  with  the  veto  power, 
opposing  an  elected  speaker  of  tlw  house,  and  forbidding  them  to  adjonm 
it  their  own  option  more  than  two  days,  King  George  the  Eiisk 
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ioflicied  a  &lal  iroond  on  the  domiiiant  power  of  Old  TSnghuHl  ofer 
New  Enghody  and  showed  himself  unworthj  an  aspiratioQ  of  holj 
Qeorge  Herbert,  in  the  days  of  the  Mayflower  Pilgrims, — 

**  Beliipoii  stands  on  tiptoe  in  our  land, 
Baadj  to  paM  to  the  Anwrioaa  stnmd ! " 

It  is  endent,  however,  that  Madam  Adams  was  mistaken  r^gaidiDg 
the  minority.  On  tonung  to  ihe  records  oi  the  coonoil,  we  find  there 
were  foar  who  voted  in  the  negative ;  and  the  records  of  ihe  house 
exhibit  the  names  of  thirty-two  who  negatived  also  the  aooeptance  of 
this  (^pressive  diarter.  As  it  will  gratify  the  descendants  of  this 
humored  minority  to  know  this  fiict  of  their  ancest(»s,  we  have  carefully 
transcribed  their  names.  The  record  is  dated  Jan.  15,  1725 :  Isaiah 
Tay,  WiUiam  Clark,  Esq.,  Eaekiel  Lewis,  Thomas  Gushing,  Boston; 
John  Wadsworth,  AGlton;  John  Quinoy,  Esq.,  Braintree;  John  Toirey, 
Weymouth;  Gapt  Thomas  Loring,  Hingham;  John  Brown,  Mendon; 
Edward  White,  Brookline ;  John  Sanders,  HaverhiH ;  John  Hobsoi, 
Rowley ;  Benjamin  Barker,  Andover ;  Joseph  Hale,  Boxford ;  Samuel 
Tenney,  Bradford;  Gapt  William  Rogers,  Wenham;  Joseph  Davis, 
Amesbury ;  Richard  Ward,  Newton ;  John  Bice,  Sudbury ;  Gapt 
Samuel  Bullard,  Sherburne ;  Joseph  Wilder,  Lancaster ;  Gapt.  Edward 
Goddard,  Framingham;  John  Blanchard,  Billerica;  Daniel  Pierce, 
Wobum;  Jonathan  Sargent, Maiden;  Samuel  Ghamberlain,  Ghefansford; 
Gliomas  Bryant,  Scituate ;  Nathaniel  Southworth,  Middleboro' ;  Isaae 
Gushman,  Plympton;  Ehsha  Bisby,  Pembroke;  Edward  Shove, 
Dighton;  William  Stone,  N<Mton.  There  were  forty-ei^t  in  the 
afirmatiTe. 

According  to  Pemberton's  Massachusetts  Ghronicle, — a  manuseript 
ef  great  value,  in  the  library  of  the  Massachusetts  Histcnrioal  Society, — 
in  an  article  regardmg  the  odious  Writs  of  Assistance  to  the  officers  of 
Ihe  customs,  it  is  stated  that  the  power  of  the  Gourt  of  Exchequer  had 
never  been  exercised  by  the  Superior  Goort,  for  a  period  of  abonl 
sixty  years  after  the  act  of  this  province  investing  ihcm  with  suck 
power  had  been  in  force.  The  writ,  which  was  die  first  instance  of 
their  exercising  that  power  now  granted,  was  never  requested ;  or,  if 
solicited,  was  constantly  denied  for  this  long  course  of  years,  until 
Gharles  Paxton,  Esq.,  the  Commissioner  of  the  Revenue,  applied  for  it 
in  1754.  It  was  granted  by  the  court  in  1756,  sub  sUeniio,  and 
continued  until  the  demise  of  George  the  Second. 
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The  first  ckrion  notes  that  aroused  to  independence  were  sounded 
ij  the  patriotic  James  Otis,  in  the  February  term  of  1761,  of  the 
Superior  Court,  in  the  oouncQ-chamber  of  the  town-house,  where  he 
delivered  an  eloquent  argument  in  opposition  to  the  arbitrary  Writs  of 
Aflsistanee.  The  elder  Adams  said  that  Otis  ^'  burst  forth  as  with  a 
flame  of  fire,  and  every  man  was  made  ready  to  take  arms  against  it'' 
The  name  of  lAerty-tiee  owes  its  origin  to  a  popular  gathering  under 
its  braoehes,  Aug.  14,  1765,  expressive  of  indignation  at  revenue 
q^presdixis.  The  event,  however,  which  most  eflfectually  inflamed 
popular  wrath,  wis  that  oi  the  fifth  of  March,  1770,  when  five  citi- 
lens  were  killed  in  KingHBtreet  by  regulars  of  the  standing  army. 
The  people  were  resolved  to  assert  their  ri^ts,  though  rivers  of  bk)od 
tolled  down  that  street  The  patriotic  Latfarop,  of  the  Second 
Church,  delivered  a  warm  sermon  on  the  Sabbath  after  the  event ;  and 
b  another,  in  1778,  siud,  '<  The  inhabitants  of  these  Stales  must  have 
been  justified  by  the  impartial  world,  had  they  resolved,  from  that 
moment,  never  to  suflbr  cme  in  the  livery  of  George  the  Third  to  walk 
this  ground." 

The  immediate  origin  of  the  massacre  was  an  attack  of  a  mob  on 
the  sentinel  who  was  stationed  before  the  custom-house  at  the  comer 
of  Boyal  Exchange  Lane,  where  the  king's  treasure  was  deposited. 
The  regular  loaded  his  gun,  and  retreated  up  the  steps  as  fiu-  as  he 
could,  and  often  shouted  for  protection.  A  corporal  and  six  privates 
of  the  main  guard,  stationed  near  the  head  of  King-street,  directly 
apposite  the  door  on  the  south  side  of  the  town-house,  were  sent 
to  his  relief,  who,  after  being  grossly  insulted  and  attacked,  fired  upon 
the  crowd.  Three  men  were  instantly  killed,  five  men  were  danger- 
ously wounded,  and  several  slightly  injured. 

The  most  exciting  causes  which  urged  to  a  decided  disafiection  in 
die  people  of  Boston  towards  the  mother  country  may  be  traced  to 
Ae  circumstances  related  in  the  narrative  of  the  town,  published 
shortly  after  the  massacre.  While  the  town  was  surrounded  by 
Britidi  ships  d  irar,  two  regiments  landed,  Oct.  1,  1768,  and  took 
possession  of  it ;  and,  to  support  these,  two  other  regiments  arrived, 
some  time  after,  from  Ireland,  one  of  which  landed  at  Castle  Island, 
and  the  other  in  the  town.  They  were  forced  upon  the  people  con- 
trary to  the  spirit  of  the  Magna  Charta, — contrary  to  the  very  letter 
of  the  bill  of  rights,  in  which  it  is  declared  that  the  raising  or  keeping 
a  standing  .army  within  the  kmgdcmi  in  time  ofpeace,  unless  it  be 
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nith  the  ooDsent  of  Parliament,  is  against  law, — and  witbont  the  deaire 
of  the  dvil  maffstntes,  to  aid  whom  was  the  pretence  for  sending  the 
troops  hither.  The  condnot  of  this  military  feroe  in  Boston  was 
higU J  aggraTsting.  Oov.  Bernard,  without  consulting  the  Gooncil, 
having  given  up  the  state-house  to  the  troops  at  their  landing,  thej 
took  poBsesdon  of  the  chambers  where  the  representatives  of  llie 
province  and  the  courts  (tf  law  held  their  meetings,  and  (except  llie 
council-chamber)  of  all  other  parts  of  that  house,  in  which  thej  con* 
tinued  a  considerable  time,  to  the  great  annoyance  of  those  courts 
while  they  sat,  and  of  the  merchants  and  gentlemen  of  the  town,  who 
had  always  used  its  lower  floor  as  their  exchange.  They  had  a  right 
so  to  do,  as  the  property  of  it  was  in  the  town;  but  they  were  deprived 
of  that  right  by  mere  power.  The  governor,  soon  after,  by  every 
stratagem,  and  by  every  method  but  a  fordble  entsy,  endeavored  to 
obtain  possession  of  the  manufactory  house,  to  make  a  barrack  of  it 
for  the  troops ;  and  for  that  purpose  caused  it  to  be  besi^ed  by  the 
troops,  and  the  people  in  it  to  be  used  with  severity,  which  created 
universal  uneasiness,  arising  from  the  apprehension  that  the  troopa, 
under  the  influence  of  such  a  man,  wovdd  be  employed  to  eflect  the 
most  dangerous  purposes ;  but,  foiling  (tf  that,  other  houses  were  pro- 
cured,  in  which,  contrary  to  act  of  Parliament,  he  caused  the  troopa 
to  be  quartered.  After  their  quarters  were  settled,  the  main  guaird 
was  posted  at  one  of^the  said  houses,  directly  opposite  the  state-housei 
and  not  twelve  yards  distant,  where  the  General  Court  and  all  the  law 
courts  were  held,  with  two  field-pieces  pointed  to  the  state-house. 
This  situation  of  the  main  guard  and  field-pieces  seemed  to  indicate 
an  attack  upon  the  constitution,  and  a  defiance  of  the  law,  and  to  be 
intended  to  affitmt  the  legislative  and  executive  authority  of  the  prov- 
ince. 

When  the  Superior  Court  met  at  the  state-house,  Nov.  1, 1769, 
a  motion  was  made  by  James  Otis,  Esq.,  one  of  the  bar,  that  the 
court  would  adjourn  to  Faneuil  Hall,  not  only  as  the  stench  occasioned 
by  the  regulars  in  the  representatives'  chamber  may  prove  infectiou8| 
but  as  it  was  derogatory  to  the  honor  of  the  court  to  administer  justice 
at  the  mouths  of  cannon  and  the  points  of  bayonets. 

Li  a  new  liberty  scmg  at  this  period,  it  was  sung, — tune  ''Rule 
Britannia,"  — 

**  No  haughtj  Bernftrd,  Bwoln  with  prid^. 
Shall  e'er  ftdr  Freedom's  bodb  rabdiw ; 


Tteii^  old  Britain— did  Britidii  «no6  dflokd. 

We  bfSTcly  porcliflflad  in  the  new. 
Chiaid,  AmeriMns !  Amerieuifl,  guard  jour  land ! 
And  aponi  a  tyrant's  inn  Itand  I" 

A  pHrticnlar  xdaftion  (^  the  occasion  of  tbe  event  which  occurred 
on  the  maaBacre  thus  appeals  in  the  narratiye  already  gleaned.  It 
was  probaUy  from  the  Innd  of  James  Bowdoin,  chairman  of  the  town's 
committee.  "A  difEsrenoe  haying  happened  near  Mr.  Gray's  rope- 
nalk,  between  a  soldier  and  a  man  belonging  to  it,  the  soldier  chal- 
lenged the  ropemakeis  to  a  boxing  matcL  The  chaUenge  was 
aooapled  by  one  of  them,  and  the  soldier  worsted.  He  ran  to  the 
barrack  in  the  neighborhood,  and  retamed  with  several  of  his  com- 
panioDS.  The  fray  was  renewed,  and  the  soldiers  were  driven  off 
They  soon  returned,  with  recruits,  and  were  again  worsted.  This 
hqipened  several  times,  till  at  length  a  consideraUe  body  of  soldiers 
was  collected,  and  they  also  were  driven  off,  the  ropemakers  having 
been  joined  by  their  brethren  of  the  contiguous  ropewalks.  By  this 
time,  Mr.  Gray,  being  alarmed^  interposed,  and,  widi  the  assistance  of 
some  gentlemen,  prevented  any  further  disturbance.  To  satisfy  the 
soldiers,  and  punish  the  man  who  had  been  the  occasion  of  the  first 
di&renoe,  and  as  an  example  to  the  rest,  he  turned  him  out  of  his 
service,  and  waited  on  GoL  Dalrymple,  the  commanding  officer  of  the 
troops,  and  with  him  concerted  measures  £>r  {Npeventing  further  mis- 
duet  Though  this  aflBur  ended  thus,  it  made  a  strong  impression  on 
the  minds  of  the  soUiers  in  general,  who  thought  the  honor  of  the 
r^ment  concerned  to  revenge  those  repeated  repulses.  For  this 
purpose,  they  seem  to  have  formed  a  combination  to  commit  some  out- 
rage upon  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  indiscriminately ;  and  this  was 
to  be  done  on  the  evening  of  the  fifth  of  March,  or  soon  afUr." 
Appended  to  this  relation  of  the  town,  are  the  depositions  of  ninety* 
six  witnesses,  dearly  unfolding  the  circumstances  of  the  massacre. 
The  minute  evidence  in  the  case  advanced  at  the  trials  of  the  regulars 
involved  in  this  event  is,  moreover,  of  greater  importance  than  the 
town  depositions,  and  a  perpetual  evidence  of  the  blighting  curse  of 
standing  armies. 

The  most  interesting  statement  that  we  find  of  this  memorable  mas^ 
aaore,  yet  conflicting  with  that  of  the  town,  is  gathered  from  the  work 
of  a  British  author,  ea^Hei  "  The  History  of  the  American  War, 
1* 
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etc.,  by  G.  Stodmaa,"  who  served  under  Sir  WilUam  Howe,  which  is 
as  follows : 

'^  On  the  evening  of  the  fifth  of  March,  the  same  day  on  which 
the  British  minister,  Lord  North,  moved  his  resolutions  in  the  House 
of  Commons  for  discontinuing  the  American  duties,  a  quarrel  arose  at 
Boston  between  two  or  three  young  men  of  the  town  and  as  many 
soldiers,  at  or  near  their  barracks.  Erom  words,  they  proceeded  to 
Uows ;  and  the  soldiers,  having  vanquished  their  opponents,  were  seen 
pursuing  them  through  the  streets.  The  alarm  to  the  populace  was 
given  by  ringing  the  bells  of  the  churches,  and  the  people  of  the  town, 
assembling  in  great  numbers  at  the  custom-house,  began  to  crowd 
around  the  sentinel  who  was  posted  there,  and  not  only  insulted  him^ 
but  threatened  his  life.  Gs^tain  Preston,  the  officer  on  duty  for  the 
day,  who  had  by  this  time  received  information  of  the  tumult,  pro- 
ceeded immediately  to  the  main  guard,  and  hearing  that  the  sentinel 
placed  at  the  custom-house  might  be  in  danger,  sent  a  party,  under  the 
command  of  a  sergeant,  to  protect  the  one  and  secure  the  other;  and, 
from  greater  precaution,  soon  afterwards  followed,  and  took  command 
of  the  party  himself.  He  endeavored  to  prevail  upon  the  people  to 
disperse,  but  in  vain.  The  mob  soon  became  more  riotous,  not  only 
reviling  the  soldiers  with  abusive  language,  but  throwing  stones  at 
them,  and  whatever  else  came  in  their  way.  One  of  AlB  soldiers 
received  a  blow  from  something  thttb  was  thrown,  and  levelled  his 
musket ;  the  officer,  stretching  out  his  arm  to  {wevent  the  soldier  from 
firing,  was  struck  with  a  club,  and  the  musket  was  discharged.  The 
attack  from  the  mob  became  more  violent,  and  the  rest  of  the  sddiers, 
following  the  example  of  their  comrades,  discharged  their  pieces  singly 
and  in  a  scattered  manner,  by  which  fi>ur  of  the  pq)u]aoe  were  killed, 
and  several  others  wounded.  They  were  intimidated,  and  bt  a 
moment  fled;  but,  soon  afterwards  collecting,  took  their  station  in  an 
adjoining  street  The  drums  beat  to  arms,  the  rest  of  the  tioops 
were  assembled,  and  the  whole  town  was  in  the  utmost  confusion.  A 
town-meeting  was  held,  and  a  deputation  was  sent  to  the  governor, 
requesting  him  to  remove  the  troops  from  the  town.  The  governor 
caUed  toother  the  Gouncil,  and  the  Gouncil  giving  it  as  their  (qpinioii 
thai  Ae  removal  of  the  troops  fitm  the  town  would  be  for  his 
ittgesty's  service,  the  commanding  <^oer  promised  to  comply  with 
tlirir  advioe.  Ci^t.  Preston  surrendered  himself  fbr  trial,  and  the 
soldiers  under  his  command  at  the  custom-houss  were  taken  into 


eofllodj ;  the  mob  dkqperaed,  and  the  fbUowing  chj  the  troopB  were 
lemoTod  to  Castle  William. 

In  the  Diary  of  John  Adama,  it  is  recorded  as  follows : —  '*  The 
e?)6Biog  of  the  fifth  of  March  I  spent  at  Mr.  Henderson  Inches' 
house,  at  the  south  end  of  Boston,  in  company  with  a  club,  with  whom 
I  had  been  aasociated  for  several  years.  About  nine  o'clock  we^were 
alarmed  with  the  ringing  of  bells,  and  supposing  it  to  be  the  signal 
of  fire,  we  snatnhed  our  hats  and  cloaks,  broke  up  the  dub,  and 
went  oat  to  assist  in  quenching  the  fire,  or  aiding  our  fiiends  who 
m^t  be  in  danger.  In  the  street  we  were  informed  that  the  British 
soUiers  had  fired  on  the  inhabitants,  killed  some  and  wounded  others, 
near  the  town-house.  A  crowd  of  pei^e  were  flowing  down  the  street 
to  the  scene  of  action.  When  we  arrived,  we  saw  nothing  but  some 
fieU^pieoes  befiure  the  south  door  of  the  town-house,  and  some  engi- 
neers and  grenadiers  drawn  up  to  protect  them.  Mrs.  Adams  was 
then  in  circumstances  to  make  me  apprehensive  of  the  eflSbct  of  the 
surprise  upon  her,  who  was  alone,  excepting  her  maida  and  a  boy,  in 
the  house.  Having,  therefore,  surveyed  round  the  house,  and  seeing 
aU  quiet,  I  walked  down  Boylaton-aUey,  into  Brattle-square,  where  a 
company  or  two  of  regular  soldiers  were  drawn  up  in  firont  of  Dr. 
Cooper's  old  church,  with  their  muskets  sbouMered,  and  their  bayonets 
all  fixed.  I  had  no  other  way  to  proceed  but  along  the  whde  fiwnt^ 
in  ft  very  narrow  spaee  which  they  had  left  for  fixit-passengerB.  Pur- 
suing my  way  without  taking  the  least  notice  of  them,  or  they  of  me> 
any  more  than  if  they  had  been  marble  statues,  I  went  directly  home 
to  Cole-lane." 

We  will  relate  particulars  of  the  town-meeting.  The  excited  Bos- 
toniaaB,  overwhefaned  with  indignation  at  the  outrage  of  the  British 
r^gokrs^  on  the  very  next  day,  as  with  one  tread,  repaired  to  the 
Cradle  of  lAerty.  The  town  reoord  of  that  day  states  that  the 
selectBEieQ  not  being  inresent,  and  the  inhabitants  bei^g  infi>rmed  thfti 
they  were  at  the  cooneil-chamber,  it  was  voted  that  Mr.  WiUiasi 
Greenkaf  be  desired  to  proceed  there,  and  acquaint  the  selectmen  that 
the  inhabitants  desire  and  expect  their  attendanoe  at  the  hall.  The 
town-clerk,  William  Cooper,  presided  at  this  meeting  in  the  intecim. 
The  eekctmen  fiirthwith  attended,  and  it  was  voted  that  constable 
IdBdaey  George  WaUace  wait  on  Bev.  Dr,  Cooper,  and  acquaint  him 
that  the  inhahitantB  desire  him  to  open  the  meeting  with  prayer 
Ben.  Thomas  Cushing  was.chosen  moderslor,  by  hand  vote. 
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Va0  lint  ob|6Gt  of  llus  dtfiuocnitio  nMODiblj,  in  cMuMe  of  . 
control,  ini8  to  fisten  to  rektioiiB  of  the  people  respeolang  tlie  i 
of  laet  night;  and,  that  the  flame niig^t  be  recorded  bj  the  tommdeil:, 
they  irere  requested  to  gire  written  statements.  The  penKns  that 
appeared  to  give  information  relatiTe  to  the  conduct  of  the  soMSers 
befaig  many,  it  iras  inconyenient  to  receiye  them  all  at  that  meetittg, 
and  WiDiain  Oreenleaf,  William  WhitweH  and  Samnd  Whitwell,  were 
appointed  to  take  the  depositioDS  oflered  r^arding  the  conduct  of  the 
regolars. 

The  statements  of  fonr  persons  at  this  meeting  are  oii  the  town 
records  in  substance  as  feflows :  — ''  Mr.  John  8.  Oopley  related  that 
Mr.  Pelham  and  his  wife,  and  some  persons  of  Mr.  Samuel  Winthrop'a 
ftmily,  hesffd  a  soldier  say,  after  the  firing  on  the  last  night,  that  the 
devil  might  give  quarters — he  shouM  give  Aem  none."  Here  iro 
irill  cease  a  mom^t  to  relate  further  testhnon j,  in  order  to  make 
allusions  to  John  Singleton  Copley,  who  was  Ae  most  eminent 
painter  of  his  day  in  Boston,  a  pnpfl  of  Smibert,  and  memorable  for 
his  portraits  of  Hancock  and  Warren,  and  fer  the  'paintings  of  the 
death  of  Chatham,  and  the  siege  of  Gibraltar.  The  associations  that 
twine  around  his  name  are  of  pecufiar  interest  to  the  people  of  Boston, 
where  he  was  bom,  in  1788.  The  Mr.  Pelham  to  whom  he  alludes  is 
supposed  to  have  been  one  Peter  Pelham,  a  writing  and  dancing 
master,  whose  wife  Mary  was  the  widow  of  Bichard  Copley,  a  tobac- 
conist, his  probable  father.  Mr.  Copley  married  a  daughter  of 
Richard  Clarke,  one  of  the  consignees  of  the  tea  destroyed  in  177S, 
by  whom  his  son  John  S.,  bom  in  Boston,  May  21, 1772,  known  as 
Lord  Lyndhurst,  became  Lord  Chancellor  of  England.  Chirdiner 
Greene,  the  late  millionaire,  of  Boston,  married  his  daughter  Elisa- 
beth. He  was  one  of  the  addressers  to  Gov.  Hutdiinson  in  1774, 
and  departed  fer  London  in  June  of  that  year,  where  he  died,  Septem- 
bOT  25, 1815.  Copley's  Ptoture  extended  down  Beacon,  firom  Walnut 
street  to  the  water,  and  over  Chestnut  and  Mount  Vernon  streets. 
His  residence  wds  on  the  present  location  of  David  Sears'  man- 
idon. 

We  win  now  return  to  the  town-meeting.  The  next  relation  was 
that  of  John  Scott,  who  reported  that  a  lad  of  Mr.  Pierpont  had  said 
at  Mr.  Chardon's,  that  a  soldier  was  heard  to  say  his  officer  had 
acquainted  than  that  if  they  went  abroad  at  night,  they  should  go 
armed  and  in  companies,    tie.  Pierpont  stated  that  befere  the  firing 


ttdMfltttai^  bo  had  JUsaacmed  a  soldier  wlio  had  Btnick  dows^me 
of  die  inhiihitaiilw  Mr.  Pool  ^pear  related  that  last  week  he  heard 
one  Kikoa,  a  aoldier  of  O'Hara'a  oraipany,  say  that  he  did  not  loioir 
what  the  iahabteiita  were  after,  for  Hiey  had  ImAxm  the  windows  of  a& 
effioer,  one  Nathaniel  Bogors,  but  they  had  a  sobeme  which  would 
aoon  pot  a  slop  to  our  procedure;  that  parties  of  soldiers  were  ordered 
with  pistil  in  thoir  pockets,  and  to  fire  upon  those  who  should  assault 
said  bouse  agam ;  and  that  ten  pounds  sterling  was  to  be  given  aa  a 
reward  for  ^teir  killing  one  of  those  persons,  and  fifty  pounds  sterling 
fbraprisoiier. 

Aoommittee  of  fifteen  was  appointed  to  inform  Lieut  Ooy.  Hutch- 
inson that  it  is  the  unanimous  opinion  of  this  meeting  that  the  inbal^- 
itants  and  soldiers  can  no  longer  dwell  together  in  safety ;  that  nothing 
cui  restore  ^  peace  of  the  town,  and  prevent  blood  and  carnage,  but 
the  immediate  removal  of  the  troc^  The  hall  was  crowded  to  excess^ 
and  adjourned  to  the  Old  South,  to  meet  in  the  afternoon.  Originally, 
Fuieuil  Hall  could  accommodate  one  thousand  persons  only.  It  was 
bnih  of  brick,  two  stories  in  height,  and  measured  one.  hundred  feet 
by  forty.  The  oflbM  of  the  town  were  established  there,  of  the  naval 
office,  aod  of  the  notary  public;  and  underneath  was  the  market-house^ 
used  for  that  purpose  until  Aug.  26,  1826,  on  the  erection  of  the 
qdeodid  Qnincy  Blurket-bouse. 

We  will  digress  here  to  exhibit  the  prejudiced  and  shnderous  opinion 
of  the  character  of  the  Coopers,  advanced  in  the  London  Political  Begr 
ister  for  1780 : — '*  William  Cooper  was  formerly  town-clerk  of  Boston, 
and  is  one  of  the  great  knaves  and  most  inveterato  rebels  in  New  Eng- 
land. He  is  a  very  hot-beaded  man,  and  constantly  urged  the  most 
Tioknt  measures.  He  was  prompted  secretly  by  his  brother,  the 
Rev.  Samnel  Cooper,  who,  though  a  minister  of  peace,  and  to  all  out- 
ward appearance  a  meek  and  heavenly  man,  yet  was  one  of  the  chief 
iostnunents  in  stirring  up  the  people  to  take  arms.  Hancock,  and 
many  leaders  of  the  rebellion,  were  his  parishioners.  When  the  Bostcm 
rioters  made  their  concerted  attack  on  the  custom-house  to  plunder  the 
money-chesty  March,  1770,  the  bell  of  this  reverend  rogue's  church  was 
the  signal  which  summoned  them  to  the  assault"  This  pastor  of 
Bratde-fltreet  church,  ever  noted  as  the  silver-tongued  orator,  was 
of  such  remarkable  pc^ularity,  that  the  aisles  of  the  church  would  be 
dmmged  with  eager  listeners,  and  he  was  a  fovorito  of.royalists  and 
rebels.    William  Cooper  had  rendered  himself  specially  obnoxious  to 
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the  royalists  by  his  Journal  of  Oooorrenoes  from  the  time  of  the 
arrival  of  the  regalars  to  the  year  1770,  paUished  ia  the  Boetoa 
Gazette. 

The  followiDg  efiiision,  characterizing  the  Bostoa  clergy  of  1770, 
ascribed  to  John  Feimo,  keeper  of  the  granary,  and  to  Joseph  Green, 
has  long  been  fiimous.     It  was  probably  written  by  more  than  one 


The  Mather  race  vill  ne*er  disgrace 

•  Their  ancient  pedigree. 

And  Charles  Old  Brick,*  if  well  <ff  sick, 

WUl  cry  for  Liberty. 
There 's  puffing  Pemb,^  who  does  contemn 

All  Liberty's  noble  sons  ; 
And  Andrew  Sly,'  who  oft  draws  nigh 

To  Tommy  Skin  and  Bones.* 
In  Brattle  Street  we  seldom  meet 

With  8il▼e^-tongued  Sam,' 
Who  gently  glides  between  both  sides. 

And  thus  escapes  a  jam. 
Little  Hopper,*  when  he  thinks  proper. 

In  Liberty's  caaae  is  bold ; 
And  John  Old  North,^  though  Utile  worth. 

Won't  sacrifice  to  gold. 
Penuel  Puff'  is  hearty  enough, 

And  so  IB  Simeon  Howard  ; 
And  Long  Lane  Xbagne^will  jote  the  iMgoe, 

He  ne^ver  was  a  ooward. 
Trout's'*'  Sunday  idm  is  to  reolaim 

Those  that  in  sin  are  sunk  ; 
When  Monday  oomes  he  atflla  them  ram, 

And  gels  them  woAii  drank. 
There 's  punning  Byles  prgrokss  our  smiles^ 

A  man  of  stately  parts  ; 
He  visits  ibik  to  orsok  his  jokes, 

Whioh  n«f«r  msnd  their  heeiti. 
With  Btrattjng  gaii,  and  wig  ao  great. 

He  walks  along  the  streets, 
And  throws  oat  wit,  or  what 's  like  it, 

To  every  one  he  i 


We  will  further  quote  the  Politieal  Register,  for  the  allugions  to 
the  moderator  of  this  meeting: — "Among  the  rebels  in  Miaasachu- 

*  Channcy.    '  Pemberton.    *  Eliot      *  Gov.  Hatohlnson.     ^  Cooper.     *  StiUman. 
'LtOrap.    *Bow«B.    •Moorhend.    >•  Thnitibea. 
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setts  dwre  aie  nmuj  jealoosieB.  The  staunch  republicsng  have  placed 
John  Haoeock  and  Tommy  Cnahkig  at  the  head  of  their  state, —  the 
fizst  as  goyernor,  the  second  as  lieatenant-govemor, —  chosen  since  the 
rebellion  commenced.  Bowdoin,  who  had  been  at  the  head  of  their 
afiin  far  these  last  fire  years,  as  president  of  the  Council,  was  a  candi- 
date for  the  gOTemorship  in  oppositioii  to  Hanooclf,  but  lost  it  by  a 
great  majority;  he  was  then  o&red  the  place  of  lieutenant-govemor, 
but  refused  it  on  a  pretence  of  ill  health ;  that  place  was  then  offered 
to  Warren,  of  Plymouth,  who  also  declined  it :  at  length,  that  the 
place  might  not  go  a-beg^ng  any  longer,  they  oflfered  it  to  Cusb 
iag,  who  they  were  sure  would  not  refuse  it"  Wc  have  praise 
enough  for  Thomas  Gushing,  to  say  of  him,  in  the  language  of  John 
Adams  in  1765,  that  he  was  '' steady  and  constant,  busy  in  the  inter- 
est of  liberty  and  the  opposition,  famed  for  secrecy  and  his  talent  in 
procuring  intelligence;"  indeed,  he  was  the  chief  operator  in  tlie 
under  current  of  liberty. 

We  gather  from  Tudor's  Life  of  James  Otis  this  graphic  statement 
of  the  meeting  of  the  Council: — '^The  Ueutenant-govemor  Hutchin- 
aon  c<mTened  the  Council :  a  town-meeting  was  held  March  6,  and 
I  adjounied  to  the  Old  South  C%urch,  because  Faneuil  Hall  could  con- 
tam  only  a  part  of  the  multitude  that  assembled.  The  British 
Boldien  were  all  kept  in  readiness  at  their  quarters,  and  all  the  militia 
of  the  town  were  called  out.  Eyeiy  brow  was  anxious,  every  heart 
unohte.  A  yote  of  the  town  was  passed  that  '  it  should  be  evac- 
uated by  the  soldiers,  at  all  hazards.'  A  committee  was  appointed  to 
wait  Hm  the  lieatenaat-goyemor,  to  make  this  demand.  Samuel 
Adams  Has  the  chairman  of  this  committee,  and  discharged  its  duties 
with  an  ability  commensurate  to  the  occasion.  Colonel  Dalrymple  was 
1^  the  aide  of  Hutchinson,  who,  at  the  head  of  the  Council,  receivedthe 
delegatioD.  He  at  first  denied  that  he  had  the  power  to  grant  the 
request  Adams  plainly,  in  few  woirds,  proved  to  him  that  he  had  the 
power  by  the  charter.  Hutchinson  then  consulted  with  Dalrymple  in 
a  ivhiqwr,  the  result  <^  which  was  an  offer  to  remove  one  of  the 
legimasts.  At  tfais  critieal  moment,  Adams  showed  the  most  noble 
preseooe  of  maA.  The  military  and  oiyil  oflSoera  were  in  reality 
abashed  bofiore  this  pbin  oonunittee  of  a  detiMxaratic  assembly.  They 
knew  the  immuMUt  dan^  that  impended;  the  very  air  was  filled  with 
Ae  fareathii^  of  compraned  indignation*  They  shrunk,  fi)rtunately 
akronk,  ficom  ail  the  anegaiw  wfaioh  th^  had  hitherto  maintained. 
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Their  relkaoe  on  a  slaiidiBg  nrmj  fiiherad  befive  Ae  undaunted^  «#- 
aittible  resohitioii  of  free  nnaniied  dtisenB;  and  irlien  the  omlor, 
eeemiiig  not  to  repreaeot,  bat  to  peiaoBify,  the  univeraal  feelii^  and 
opinioii,  with  unhesitating  promptneae  and  dignified  finnness  replied, 
^  If  the  lieutenant-gOTenuMT  or  Ookmel  Dalrymi^,  or  both  together, 
haTe  authority  to  remove  one  regiment,  ^tuBj  have  anthority  to  remove 
two ;  and  nodiing  short  of  the  total  evacuation  of  tbe  town  by  all  Aa 
regalar  troops  will  satisfy  the  public  mind,  or  preserve  the  peace  of 
this  province/  the  desired  effect  was  produced.  The  commapding  ofik 
cer  pledged  his  honor  that  the  troops  should  kaye  the  town,  and  it 
was  immediately  evacuated."  It  is  related  that  wh^i  Lord  North 
was  informed  of  this  remarkable  instance  of  the  dignified  energy  of 
the  town's  chanman,  he  called  the  regulars  Samuel  Adams'  two  re|^* 
ments,  in  a  t(me  of  contempt  Hutdiinaon,  who  was  of  a  cowardly 
spirit  of  ambition,  had  declared  pnblidy  that  he  had  no  authority  over 
the  king's  troops;  that  the  military  finrce  had  no  separate  command, 
and  he  could  do  nothing  without  Daliymple;  moreover.  Brigadier 
Buggies,  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  Massachusetts  troops,  was 
under  the  command  of  a  British  ensign  far  an  entire  campaign. 

Samuel  Adams  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  of  the  Bevoln-  < 
tion,  and  we  cannot  resist  the  pleasure  ai  citing  the  opinion  of  Us 
efaaraeter  from  the  hand  of  Thomas  Jefierson,  the  dearest  and  beat 
compressed  conception  of  this  dauntless  patriot  ever  written: — 
^<  I  can  say  that  he  was  truly  a  great  man, — wise  in  council,  fer- 
tile in  resources,  iifimovable  in  his  purposcis, — and  had,  I  think,  a 
greater  share  than  any  other  member  in  advising  and  directing  our 
measures  in  the  northern  war.  As  a  speaker,  he  could  not  be  com* 
pared  with  his  living  colleague  and  namesake,  whose  deep  conceptiona, 
nervous  style,  and  undaunted  firmness,  made  him  truly  our  bulmrk 
in  debate.  But  Mr.  Samuel  Adams,  although  not  <^  fluent  elocution, 
was  so  rigorously  logical,  so  dear  in  his  views,  abundant  in  good  sense, 
and  master  always  of  his  subject,  that  he  commanded  the  most  pro- 
found attention  whenever  he  rose  in  an  assembly  by  which  the  frodi 
of  declamation  was  heard  with  sovereign  contnnpt.'' 

Samud  Adams  was  emphatically  the  man  of  the  people;  and  ^ 
editor,  who  has  had  conversation  with  his  namesake,  the  andent  town- 
crier,  now  ninety-two  years  of  age  and  with  dear  memory,  was 
informed  that  Adams  once  remariEcd  to  him, — ^^We,  the  peopb,  are 
like  hens  laying  eggs;  when  they  haldi,  yon  must  take  care  of- the 
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Toa  ai«  »  yoQBg  mail,  Simiel,  and  as  joa  gnm  old,  yoa 
SMBt  abide  by  <mr  proeeediDgB."  At  another  time,  our  poUtieal  patri* 
mA  ebeerved  to  bim,— <<Il  is  often  stated  ibat  I  am  at  tbe  head  of 
Ae  BevoIotioD,  wheveae  a  few  of  es  merdy  lead  ike  way  as  the  people 
fUhnr,  and  we  ean  go  no  ftuiher  than  we  are  backed  up  by  them;  for, 
if  we  attempt  to  advanee  any  fbrther,  we  make  no  progress,  and  may 
kee  our  labor  in  deftaf  Samnd  Adams  was  ever  at  ihe  head  ot 
Boston  depotatioBS  before  the  Bevdution,  and  condnoted  tiie  cone* 
spoDdmee  with  patriots  in  remote  places ;  or,  to  adogt  the  language  of 
the  Tenerable  town-crier,  ^^  Samnel  Adams  did  the  writing,  and  Jolm 
Hanoock  paid  the  postage." 

In  order  to  eflbct  a  more  dear  apprehension  of  the  indignation  of 
Ae  Bostonians  at  this  appalling  crisis,  and  in  justice  to  Lieutenant-gor- 
cmcn-  Hutchinson,  who  descends  to  a  relation  of  fall  particulars  of  ibe 
immediate  occurrences  succeeding  the  massacre,  in  his  History  of  Mas* 
sadivsetts  Bay,  we  glean  at  lai^  his  statements;  and  the  reader,  im 
ofaaernng  discrepancies  between  his  relation  and  that  of  tiie  revola- 
tuDists,  will  bear  in  mind  that  Hutchinson  was  a  minum  of  the  tbrone, 
desirous  to  assert  British  control.  He  writes  in  the  third  person, 
staling  that  two  or  three  of  the  men  who  had  seen  the  action  ran  to 
Ae  lietttenantrgo?ernor's  house,  which  was  about  half  a  mile  distant 
in  Garden-court,  near  N<^-sqnare,  and  bagged  Ibr  God's  sake 
he  wonU  go  to  King-street,  where,  they  feared,  a  general  action 
would  oome  on  between  the  troq»  and  the  inhabitants.  ''  He  went 
immediately,  and,  to  satisfy  the  people,  called  for  Gapt.  Preston,  and 
inquired  why  he  fired  upon  the  inhabitants  without  the  direction  of  a 
wA  magistrate.  The  noise  was  so  great  that  his  answer  couU  not 
be  nndefstood,  and  some,  who  were  apprehensiye  of  the  lieutenant- 
governor's  danger,  from  the  general  confusion,  cdled  out,  '  The  towft^ 
hooae !  the  town-house ! '  and,  with  irresistible  violenoe,  he  was  fixrced 
np  by  the  crowd  into  the  councfl-chamber.  There,  demand  was  imme- 
firtely  made  of  him  to  order  the  troops  to  withdraw  from  the  town* 
house  to  their  barradok  He  refused  to  comply;  and,  calling  from 
the  balcony  to  the  great  body  of  the  people  which  remained  in  the 
street,  he  expressed  his  great  coneem  at  the  unha{^y  event,  assured 
tiiaac  he  would  do  everything  in  his  power  in  order  to  a  full  and  impart 
Hal  inqpiiry,  that  the  law  mif^t  have  its  course,  and  advised  them  to 
go  peaceably  to  their  seveval  homes.  Upon  this,  there  was  a  cry, 
^Hooiel  home! 'and  a  great  part  separated  and  went  home.  He  then 
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flfgnified  Iub  ophhion  to  Ueut.  Gol.  Cair,  tbak  if  ike  oompttiies  in  ami 
were  ordered  to  their  barracks,  tbe  streets  would  be  cleared  and  liie 
town  in  qoiet  fbr  that  night.  irp<m  thehr  retiring,  the  rest  of  die 
inhabitants,  except  those  of  the  council-chamber,  retired  also." 

The  elegant  nmnsion  of  Gov.  Hutchinson  stood  on  Oarden-court, 
iidjoining  that  of  Sir  Henry  IVanklTn,  in  Ae  rear  of  which  was  a 
beautiful  garden  extending  to  Hanorer  and  on  Fleet  street.  It  was 
erected  of  brick,  painted  in  stone  color.  The  capital  of  a  Gorinthiaa 
pilaster,  of  which  there  were  six  worked  into  die  wall  of  this  e£fice, 
is  deposited  in  the  Historical  Library.  The  crown  of  Britain  sur- 
mounted each  window.  The  hall  of  entrance  displayed  a  spacious 
arch,  from  the  roof  of  which  a  dimly-hghted  lamp  gave  a  rich  twilight 
▼iew.  The  finely  carved  and  gilded  arch,  in  massy  magnificence, 
was  most  tastefully  ornamented  with  busts  and  statues,  says  Mrs. 
Child,  in  the  Rebels,  who  visited  the  structure  when  it  was  occupied  by 
William  Little,  Kiq.  The  li^t  streamed  fhll  on  the  soul-beaming 
countenance  of  Cicero,  and  playfhlly  flickered  on  the  brow  of  Tulfaola, 
tlie  tenderness  of  whose  diminutive  appellation  delightfully  associatea 
Ae  fatiier  with  the  orator,  and  blends  intellectual  vigor  with  tiie  best 
aSections  of  the  heart.  The  panelling  of  the  parlor  was  of  the  dark 
richly-shaded  mahogany  of  St.  Domingo,  and  elaborately  ornamented: 
The  busts  of  George  III.  and  his  queen  were  hi  front  of  a  splendid 
mirror,  with  bronze  lamps  on  each  side,  covered  with  transparencies  of 
the  destruction  of  the  Spanish  Armada  and  the  other  battle-ships  before 
the  rock  of  Gibraltar.  Around  the  room  were  arches  surmounted  with 
&e  arms  of  England.  The  library  was  hung  widi  canvas  tapestiy, 
emblazoning  the  coronation  of  G^rge  11.,  interspersed  with  the  royal 
arms.  The  portraits  of  Anne  and  the  Georges  hung  in  massive 
frames  of  antique  splendor,  and  the  crowded  shelves  of  books  were  sur- 
mounted with  busts  of  the  hotise  of  Stuart.  In  the  centre  of  the 
apartment  stood  a  table  of  polished  oak.  In  the  year  1882,  tUa 
building  was  demolished  for  modem  changes. 

Lieut.  Col.  Dalrymple,  at  the  desire  of  the  lieutenant-governor, 
came  to  the  council-chamber,  while  several  justices  were  examining 
persons  who  were  present  at  the  transactions  of  the  evening.  From 
the  evidence  of  several,  it  was  apparent  that  the  justices  would  commit 
Capt.  Preston,  if  taken.  Several  hours  possed  before  he  could  be 
found,  and  the  people  suspected  that  he  would  not  run  the  hazard  of  a 
trial ;  but,  at  length,  he  surrendered  himself  to  a  warrant  fbr  appre- 
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kndbg  bdtt)  Md  httvmg  been  examiiied,  vaa  oommitted  to  prison. 
The  nezfe  nwrning,  Ae  wddiers  who  were  upon  guard  surrendered  alao. 
and  were  Qomnitted.  This  was  not  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  people, 
ad  early  in  the  fiwenoon  they  were  in  motion  again.  The  lieutenant- 
governor  cansed  his  Conneil  to  be  summoned,  and  desired  the  two 
fieaftenant-eokiieb  of  Ihe  regiments  to  be  preseit  The  selectmen  of 
Boeton  were  waiting  ihe  lieutonaat-goTemor's  coming  to  Council,  and 
bong  admitted,  made  their  rei^esentation  that,  from  the  oontontions 
ariaing  firom  the  troopa  quartered  in  Boston,  and,  above  all,  from  the 
tragedy  of  the  hist  ni^t,  the  minds  of  the  inhabitants  were  exceedingly 
distorbed ;  that  they  would  presently  be  assemUed  in  a  town-meeting ; 
and  that,  unless  the  troops  should  be  removed,  die  most  terrible  con- 
aequences  were  to  be  ^pected.  The  justices,  also,  of  Boston  and 
several  of  the  ndghboring  towns,  had  assembled,  and  desired  to  signify 
tbeir  opinion  that  it  would  not  be  possible  to  keep  the  people  under 
restraint,  if  the  troops  remained  in  town.  The  heutenant-govemor 
aoqaaiated  both  the  sdeobnen  and  the  justices  that  he  had  no  author- 
ity to  alter  the  place  of  destination  of  the  king's  troops;  that  he 
espeeted  the  commanding  ofioers  of  Ihe  two  regimentB,  aiid  would  let 
them  know  the  a^yiicatioDS  which  had  been  made.  Presently  after  their 
ooming,  a  large  committee  from  the  town-meeting  presented  an  address 
er  message  to  the  lieutenant-governor,  declaring  it  to  be  the  unanimooi 
opinion  of  the  meeting  that  nodiing  can  rationally  be  expected  to 
restore  the  peace  of  the  town,  '^  and  prevent  bk)od  and  carnage,''  but 
the  wididrawal  of  the  troops.  The  committee  withdrew  into  another 
room,  to  wait  for  an  answer.  Some  of  the  Council  urged  the  necessity 
of  compfyiiig  with  the  people's  demand.  The  lieutenant-govemcMr 
thereupon  dedared  that  he  would  upon  no  consideration  whatever  give 
orders  for  their  removal  lieut  Gol.  Dalrymple  then  signified  that, 
as  the  29th  regiment  had  originally  been  designed  to  be  placed  at  the 
Gaatfe,  and  was  now  peouliariy  obnoxious  to  the  town,  he  was  content 
that  it  shouU  be  removed  to  the  Castle  until  the  general's  pleasure 
should  be  known.  Oen.  Gage  was  commander-in-chief  of  the  British 
finrees  m  America.  The  committee  was  informed  of  this  ofier,  and  the 
fieutenant-govemoT  rose  firmn  the  Council,  intending  to  receive  no 
finther  application  upon  the  subject;  but  the  Council  prayed  that  he 
would  meet  them  agam  in  the  afternoon,  and  Col.  Dalrymple  desiring 
it  also,  he  complied.  Before  the  Council  met  again,  it  had  been  inti- 
to  thffln  that  the ^< desire"  of  the  governor  and  Council  to  the 
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comnuinding  officer  (Maj.  G^.  Wm.  Ee|ipel  mui  &lkmA  of  the  Biiliih 
regiments  at  Boston  and  at  the  Castle)  to  remove  ike  troops,  would 
cause  him  to  do  it,  though  he  should  receive  no  authoritative  "ordor.'^ 
As  soon  as  thej  met,  a  committee  from  the  town-meetiiig  attended, 
with  a  second  message,  to  acquaint  the  lieutenantrgoveniCMr  that  it  was 
the  unanimous  voice  of  the  people  assembled,  consisting,  as  they  said, 
of  near  three  thousand  persons,  that  nothing  less  than  a  total  and 
immediate  removal  of  the  troops  would  satisfy  theuL  Here  Hutchin- 
son adds,  in  a  note,  at  the  end  of  this  page,  as  follows: — ''The  chair* 
man  of  the  committee,  in  conversation  with  Lieut  Col.  Dalrym|iia^. 
said  to  him,  that  if  he  <X)uld  remove  the  29th  reghnent,  he  could 
remove  the  14th  also,  and  it  was  at  his  peril  to  refuse  it.  This  was  a 
strong  expression  of  that  determined  spirit  which  animated  all  future 
measures." 

The  Council,  continues  Hutchinson,  who  were  divided  in  the 
forenoon,  were  now  unanimous ;  and  each  of  them,  separately,  declared 
his  opinion,  and  gave  his  reason  for  it ;  and  one  or  more  of  them 
observed  to  the  lieutenant-governor  that  he  would  not  be  able  to  justify 
a  refusal  to  comply  with  the  unanimous  advice  of  the  Council,  and 
that  all  the  consequences  would  be  chargeable  upon  him  alone.  The 
secretary  of  the  province,  Andrew  Oliver,  Esq.,  who  thought  diffiSr* 
ently  in  the  morning,  the  two  lieutenantrcolonels,  and  the  commander 
of  one  of  his  majesty's  ships  then  upon  the  station,  who  were  all 
present  in  Council,  concurred  in  the  necessity  of  his  complying.  He 
had  signified  his  own  opinion  that,  at  all  events,  the  governor  and 
Council  should  avoid  interfering  in  the  destinatiim  of  the  troops,  and 
leave  it  to  the  comiouinding  officer;  but  when  he  considered  tfiat,  by 
the  charter,  the  Council  was  constituted  (or  advice  and  assistance  to 
him, — that  he  had  called  them  together  for  that  purpose, — that  his 
standing  out  alone  would  probably  bring  on  a  general  convulsion, 
which  the  unanimity  of  the  king's  servants  might  have  prevented, — 
he  consented  to  signify  his  desire,  founded  upon  the  unanimous  opinion 
and  advice  of  the  Council,  that  the  troops  might  be  removed  to  t^ 
barracks  in  the  Castle ;  at  the  same  time  disclaiming  all  authority  to 
order  their  removal. 

Some  of  the  officers  of  the  regiments  appeared,  the  next  day,  to  be 
greatly  dissatisfied  with  being  compelled  by  the  people  to  leave  llie  town 
so  disgracefully.  Expresses  were  sent  away  immediately  to  the  gen- 
eral.   The  jealousy  that  the  general  would  forbid  the  removal  caused 
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fhrdier  measuTes  to  force  the  troops  from  tlie  town  befi^  there  oould  ba 
niflcient  time  fi>r  his  answer.  Roxbury,  Ae  next  town  to  Boston^ 
membled,  and  sent  a  committee  of  their  principal  inhabitants  with  an 
iddress  to  the  heatenant-goremor,  praying  him  to  interpose,  and  to 
etier  the  immediate  removal  of  the  troops ;  bat  he  refused  to  conoem 
himself  any  fbrther  in  the  aflair.  As  the  time  approached  when  a  return 
mi^t  be  expected  from  New  York,  it  was  thought  fit  to  haye  another 
meeting  of  the  town  of  Boston,  and  a  committee  was  appointed  farther 
to  apply  to  the  lieutenant-governor  to  order  the  troops  out  of  town ; 
Hr.  Adams,  their  prolocutor,  pressing  the  matter  with  great  vehe- 
nience,  and  intimating  that,  in  case  of  refusal,  the  rage  of  the  people 
would  vent  itself  against  the  lieutenanirgovemor  in  particular.  He 
gave  a  peremptory  refusal,  and  expressed  his  resentment  at  the  men- 
ace, llie  committee  then  applied  to  the  commanding  officer,  and  the 
SBine  day,  March  10,  the  29th  regiment,  and  the  next  morning  the 
14th,  were  removed  to  the  Castle.  This  success,  concludes  Hutohin- 
flon,  gave  greater  assurances  than  ever  that,  by  firmness,  the  great 
object,  exemption  from 'all  exterior  power,  civil  or  military,  would 
finally  be  obtained.  Checks  and  temporary  interraptions  might  hap- 
pen, but  they  would  be  surmounted,  and  the  progress  of  liberty  would 
recommence. 

The  time  for  holding  the  Superior  Court  for  Suflblk  was  the  next 
week  after  the  tragical  action  in  King-street  Although  bills  were 
femid  by  the  grand  jury,  yet  the  court,  says  Hutohinson,  considering 
die  disordered  state  of  the  town,  had  thought  fit  to  continue  the  trials 
to  the  next  term,  when  the  minds  <^  people  would  be  more  free  from 
prejudice,  and  a  dispassionate,  impartial  jury  might  be  expected,  e&ev 
there  had  been  sofficient  time  for  the  people  to  cool. 

A  considerable  number  of  the  most  active  persons  in  all  public 
measures  of  the  town  having  dined  together,  relates  Hutohinson, 
went  in  a  body  from  table  to  the  Superior  Court,  then  sitting,  with 
Samuel  Adams  at  their  head,  and,  in  behalf  of  the  town,  pressed  the 
brining  on  the  trial  at  the  same  term  with  so  much  spirit,  that 
ihe  judges  did  not  think  it  advisable  to  abide  by  their  own  order,  but 
appointed  a  day  for  the  trials,  and  adjoamed  the  court  for  that  pur- 
pose. But  even  this  irregularity  the  lieutenant-governor  thought  it 
best  not  to  notice  in  a  public  message;  and  for  the  grand  point,  the  rela- 
tioQ  between  the  Parliament  and  the  colonies,  he  had  determined  to 
avoid  any  dispute  with  the  assembly,  unless  he  should  be  forced  into 
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it.  Therefive,  after  iicqiiai»tipg  tlmn  tliit  be  should  truisnit  tib 
roBionstruice  to  be  laid  before  the  kiDg,  and  atlemptiiig  »  TindicalaaD' 
of  hie  oim  character  from  their  ohargea  agumt  it^  be  diasoWed  the 
aoBemUyy — the  time,  by  diarter,  fiur »  new  aflaemUy  approaching. 

The  triala  of  the  aoUiera  inqplioaled  in  the  maBaaore  oocmrred<m  the 
October  term  of  that  year.  The  evidence  against  the  four  penona 
tried  for  firing  from  the  cnatDm-hooae  being  only  that  of  a  Frenoli 
boy,  the  jury  acquitted  them  without  Icaidng  the  bar.  It  was  proved 
that  the  boy  was  at  a  remote  part  of  the  town  the  whole  time  that  he 
swore  he  was  at  the  cnstomrhoase  and  in  Ejng*street  The  court 
ordered  that  he  should  be  committed,  and  prosecuted  tat  wHfiil  per* 
jury;  and,  by  his  own  confession,  he  was  convicted. 

Captain  Prestcm  had  been  well  advised  to  retain  two  gentlemen  of 
the  law,  says  Hutchinson, — Josiah  Quincy  and  John  Adams, — who 
were  strongly  attadied  to  the  caose  of  liberty,  and  to  stick  at  no 
reasonable  fises  fixr  that  purpose;  and  this  measure  proved  of  great 
aervioe  to  him.  He  was  also  well  informed  of  the  characters  of  the 
jury,  and  challenged  such  as  were  most  likely  to  be  under  bias. 
Three  or  four  witnesses  swore  that  he  ordered  his  men  to  fire ;  but 
their  evidence  was  encountered  by  that  of  several  other  witnesses,  who 
stood  next  to  him,  and  were  conversing  with  him  at  a  diflferent  place 
from  that  which  the  witnesses  for  the  crown  swore  he  was  in;  and  the 
judges,  in  annuningup  the  evidence  to  the  jury,  were  unanimous  in  their 
opinion  that  he  did  not  order  his  men  to  fire;  but  if  he  did,  they  were 
of  opinion  that,  from  the  evidence  of  many  other  witnesses,  the  assault 
both  upon  the  officer  and  men,  while  upon  duty,  was  so  violent,  that 
the  homicide  could  not  amount  even  to  manslaughter,  but  must  be  con- 
sidered as  excusable  homicide.  The  jury  soon  agreed  upon  a  verdict 
of  not  guilty,  and  the  prisoner,  being  discharged,  retired  to  the  Castle, 
and  remained  there  until  he  sailed  for  England,  where  he  was  pen- 
sioned. A  few  days  after  the  triab,  while  the  court  continued  to  sit, 
an  incendiary  paper  was  posted  in  the  night  upon  the  door  of  the 
town-house,  complaining  of  the  court  for  cheating  the  people  with  a 
show  of  justice,  and  calling  upon  them  to  rise  and  finee  the  world  from 
such  domestic  tyrants.  We  refisr  to  the  printed  trials  fi>r  the  results 
in  the  other  cases. 

In  order  to  repd  the  insinuation  of  Hutchinson  regarding  abundant 
fees,  we  will  give  the  relation  of  John  Adams  on  this  point  After 
stating  that  he  accepted  a  single  guinea  as  a  retaining  fee,  Mr.  Adams 


*le8:^^"Brom  first  to  last,  Iiie?er8aidawordab(nitfe6B,ma&jof 
(hoeeoasee;  aiid  I  dMraUliaTeetM nothing alx)ut them  here, if  cal^ 
ides  and  inwnniitionB  hud  not  been  pn^ngated,  tiiat  I  yns  tempted  by 
great  fees  and  enonnoiia  auna  of  money.  Before  or  after  the  trial, 
P^reeton  sent  me  ten  guineas,  and  at  the  trial  of  the  soldiers  after* 
irards,  ei^t  guineas  more,  which  were  all  the  fees  I  ever  recdved,  or 
Here  olfered  to  me ;  and  I  should  not  have  said  anything  on  the  sab* 
jeet  to  my  dients,  if  they  had  now  oAered  me  anything.  This  was 
aD  the  pecuniary  reward  I  erer  had  for  fourteen  or  fifteen  days'  labor 
in  the  most  eschanstbg  and  &1agmng  causes  I  oyer  tried,  for  hazard- 
ing a  popularity  very  general  and  very  hardly  earned,  and  for  incur- 
ring a  clamor  of  popular  suspicions  and  prejudices,  which  are  not  yet 
vom  out,  and  nerer  will  be  forgotten  as  long  as  the  histoiy  of  tfiis 
period  is  read.''  And,  on  another  occasion,  Mr.  Adams  further 
remaiked : — **  I  have  reason  to  remember  that  fiital  night  The  part 
I  ixxk  in  defence  of  Oapt  Preston  and  the  soldiers  procured  me  anxi- 
ety and  obkMjay  enough.  It  was,  howevw,  one  of  the  most  galknt^ 
geuerous,  manly  and  disinterested  actions  of  my  whole  life,  and  one  of 
the  best  pieces  of  service  I  ever  rendered  my  country.  Judgment 
of  deaih  against  those  soldiers  would  have  beoi  as  foul  a  stain  upon 
doB  country  as  tlie  executions  of  the  Quakers  or  witches  anciently. 
As  the  evidence  was,  the  verdict  of  the  juiy  was  exactly  right  This, 
liowever,  is  no  reason  why  the  town  should  not  call  the  acti<m  of  that 
ni^t  a  massacre;  nor  is  it  any  argument  in  fiivor  of  the  governor  or 
minister  who  caused  them  to  be  soit  here.  But  it  is  the  strongest  of 
proob  of  the  danger  of  standing  armies." 

The  Boston  Athenaeum  overlooks  the  cemetery  where  were  deposited 
the  remains  of  our  foDow-dtisens  martyred  in  the  cause  of  liberty, 
llaitli  5, 1770.  Here  repose  the  ashes  of  Hancock  and  Cushing,  the 
latter  of  whom  was  lieutenant-governor  during  the  administration  of 
the  former.  Though  Sumner  speaks  of  *'  Hancock's  broken  column," 
the  idea  is  merely  poetical,  for  no  monummt  has  ever  been  erected 
orer  his  remains.  It  is  stated  in  the  Boston  News  Letter  that  four 
of  the  victims  were  conveyed  on  hearses,  and  buried  on  the  ei^th  of 
Maidi,  in  ooe  vault,  hi  the  Ifiddle  Burying  Ground.  The  funeral 
oonsiBted  of  an  immense  number  of  peracms  in  ranks  of  six,  foUowed 
by  a  kng  train  of  carriages  belonging  to  the  principal  gentry  of  the 
town,  at  which  tune  the  bells  of  Boston  and  adjoining  towns  were 
toDel    It  IB  supposed  that  a  greater  number  <^  people  of  Boston  and 
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virimty  atieiided  iiiui  fbnenil  fluoi  irert  etw  congregated  on  ihirooo- 
liaent  on  any  ooeadbn.  In  iim  procerwiDP  emblematical  bannere  irere 
dbpkjed.  The  feUowing  elhrion  appeared  in  Fket^a  Fpat,  Mardi 
12, 1770: 

**  With  fln  cnwnptt  iurchuged  wUh  iodden  dial]i« 
Lo,  the  poised  tabe  oonyoWee  its  tiM  breath  I 
The  llTing  ball,  with  heaTen-directed  foroe. 
Bids  ^e  free  spirit  of  its  &lka  oone. 
WelMMed  shades  t  lei  no  rasiaatj  tsar 
From  pity's  egre  distain  yoor  bonored  bier. 
Lost  to  their  Tiew,  surviring  fKends  may  moun, 
Tet4>'er  thy  pOe  oelestial  flames  shall  bom. 
Iioag  aa  in  Freedom's  eaose  the  wise  oontend* 
Dear  to  your  ooantiy,  shall  ytnr  ftow  eodsnd ; 
While  to  the  world  the  lettered  stone  ahaU  tell 
How  Caldwell,  Attncks,  Gray  and  Marerick  felL" 

On  the  fimrteenih  of  Maidi,  Patrick  Carr,  who  died  of  the  wound 
leoared  in  the  maasacre,  was  buried  from  Fanetdl  HaU,  in  the  same 
grave  in  which  the  other  yictima  were  deposited. 

The  poet  who  wrote  tihe  efiiision  abore  quoted  predicts  that  the  let- 
tered stone  shall  tell  the  tale  of  the  martyred  sons  of  liberty ;  but  no 
stone  appears  on  the  spot  where  ihej  w^e  buried.  Indeed,  if  any 
stone  were  erer  erected  over  their  remains,  it  may  hare  been  destroyed 
by  the  British  regulars,  or  removed  in  mi^ng  repaifs  on  the  ground. 
Let  the  prediction  be  realized  by  ihe  erection  of  a  beautiful  marble 
monument  on  the  site  to  the  memory  of  this  event,  which,  widi  the 
battles  of  Lexington  and  Bunker  Hill,  insured  our  independence. 

Our  yenerable  native  citiaen  of  Boston,  the  Hon.  Thomas  Handy- 
side  Perkins,  probably  the  only  survivor  who  has  any  remembrance 
of  the  Boston  massacre,  stated  to  the  editor  of  this  work,  at  an  inter* 
view  with  him  on  Jan.  8,  1851,  tiiat  at  that  period  he  was  five  years 
of  age,  and  asleep  at  home  on  the  evening  of  its  occurrence.  His 
&ther,  James  Perkins,  a  wine-merchant,  resided  in  King-street,  on 
libe  present  location  of  Tappan's  stone  building,  opposite  Mackerel- 
lane,  now  Eilby-street  On  the  next  day,  his  &iher's  man-servant, 
being  desirous  that  he  should  witness  the  eftcts  of  this  occurrencei 
imprudently,  as  Mr.  Perkins  remarked,  went  with  him  to  the  Royal 
Exchange  Tavern,  located  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  customrboosei 
now  &e  site  of  the  Messrs.  Gilberts,  brokers,  kept  by  ib,  Stcme. 
AkxBiMler  Cnukshank  testified  that  |rhen  he  was  at  the  head  of 


Bttjfil  E]Delii^;6-]a&e,  he  stopped  at  Stone's  laveni,  Kad'&»  peqpk 
Here  abnsiBg  the  sentiiiel,  and  showed  him  the  dead  body  of  Crispus 
Attodsy  one  of  the  victims.  HetiieDpoiDted  to^him  tfaefrosea  £lood 
in  the  gutter,  of^xxite  the  Exchange  Tavern,  and  proceeded  ivith  him 
to  the  resideDce  xxf  Tutfaill  Hubbard,  on  Cornhill,  a  short  distance  from 
the  north  side  of  QQeen-street,  where  hj  the  dead  body  of  another  of 
the  lietims ;  and  this  is  the  whole  of  his  reeollectioQ  of  the  tragical 
efent,  which  has  never  been  efbced  from  his  'mind.  Colonel  Perkins 
is  unable  to  state  which  of  the  vietims  he  saw  at  Mr.  Hubbard's  resi* 
denoe;  bat,  as  Joseph  Hindcley  testified,  aocording  to  the  trial,  that^ 
after  the  regulars  had  fired,  he  assisted  in  the  removal  of  Samuel 
Qnjy  who  had  &Uen,  to  the  i^K»theoary's  shop  <tf  Dr.  John  Loring, 
which  was  adjoining  cr  retj  near  Mr.  Hubbard's  dwelling,  and  could 
not  find  admittance,  as  it  was  dosed, — doubtless,  that  was  the  name 
of  the  other  victim  whose  remains  were  exhibited  to  his  youthful 
eye. 

In  order  to  a  frother  ducidatkm  of  tfiis  matter,  we  have  recurred  to 
the  papers  of  the  day,  by  which  it  wppeBom  that  Gray  was  killed  on 
the  spot,  as  the  ball  entered  his  head  and  broke  the  skulL  He  was  a 
ropemaker,  and,  on  the  day  of  interment,  his  body  was  conveyed 
fiom  die  residenee  of  Benjamin  Qiay,  his  brother,  on  the  south  side 
of  the  Exchange  Tavern.  Now,  CoL  Perkins  is  either  mistaken  regud- 
iog  the  bouse  where  he  saw  the  pale  corpse,  <nr  else  it  was  removed 
from  Mr.  Hubbard's  dwelling  on  die  next  day.  James  Caldwell,  also 
kifled  on  the  spot  by  two  balls  entering  his  breast,  wasmateof  Cfq>taia 
Morton's  veesd,  and  his  body  was  removed  from  the  captain's  resi^ 
denoe  in  Cole-lane  on  the  day  of  interm^it.  Crispus  Attucks  being 
a  stranger,  his  remains  were  conveyed  fnm  Faneuil  Hall.  He  was 
killed  by  two  balls  entering  his  breast,  and  was  a  native  of  Framing* 
ham;  and  Samud,  a  son  of  widow  Mary  Maveridc,  a  promismg  youth 
of  seventeen  years,  an  apprentice  to  Mr.  Greenwood,  a  joiner,  was 
wounded  by  a  ball  that  entered  his  abdomen,  and  escaped  dirough  bar 
Wk,  which  caused  his  death,  and  his  nauBBS  were  removed  from 
his  mother's  house  on  the  day  of  interment.  Patrick  Carr,  who 
died  a  few  days  afler,  of  a  ball  that  entered  near  his  hip  and  went  out 
at  Ub  side,  was  in  the  employ  of  one  Mr.  Field,  leath^-breeches 
loaker  in  Queen-street,  and  aged  about  thirty  years.  Among  other 
Otttters  in  the  warrant  for  the  annual  town-meeting  of  Boston,  March 
12, 1770,  is  the  following  Oaxmr-^  "  WheAer  the  town  will  take  any 
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L that mpaiHio BMwungpt  msf  be  ereoled  tn  tiw  ^Mi 
tke  kte  tiBgusal  aoene  irae  acted,  as  a  nemento  to  poeterifrf  of  theft 
honid  maeeecre,  end  tfie  daetniodve  ooDBeqMieee  of  mSiUrj  tnofs 
being  qoartiied  in  a  wdl-rogolated  dtj."  We  notioe,  on  toxaiDg  to 
Ad  reoorde,  that  no  aetioD  wae  taken  on  thie  point;  but  ik»  toim 
voted  their  thanke  to  Ae  towne  of  Bozbmy,  Oaaabri^,  CSiaileetimn 
and  Watertown,  for  their  kind  ooncem  in  tide  depkmUe  event  As 
the  preriee  kxjation  of  this  eoene  will  ever  be  a  point  of  great  intevoK 
to  BoatonianB,  vre  gather,  from  the  depoaiti(m  of  Samnd  Dfowne,  thai 
it  ooeuned  between  Crooked,  now  Wibon's  kne,  and  Bojal  Exchange- 
lane.  He  etatea  that  he  waa  etanding  on  the  stepe  of  the  Kiwiiangft 
Tavwn,  being  the  nest honae  to  the  eoetom-hoiiae;  and  aoon  aAereaw 
O^itain  Preeton,  whomhewell  knew,withanaiaberof  aoldiendrawB 
near  the  west  oomer  of  the  cnstom-hooae,  and  heard  Preaton  eay, 
'<  Damn  your  Uoods !  why  don't  joa  firel "  after  which  they  fired. 

At  a  town-meeting,  Beaton,  March  19, 1771,  Hon.  Thomaa  Ciidi- 
log  moderator,  the  committee  iqppointed  to  conttder  of  some  anitable 
method  to  perpetnato  the  memory  of  the  honid  massacre  perpetrated 
en  the  evenii^  of  tlie  fifUi  of  March,  1770,  by  a  party  of  soldkn  of 
the  29tfa  regiment,  reported  as  thenr  opinion  that,  tor  the  present,  the 
town  make  choice  of  a  proper  peison  to  deliver  an  oration  at  ancb 
time  as  may  be  judged  most  convenient,  to  commemorate  the  barbarona 
murder  of  five  of  our  fellow-citiaens  on  that  fittal  day,  and  to  impress 
upon  our  minds  the  ruinous  tendaicy  of  standing  armies  in  firee  cities, 
and  the  necessity  of  suck  noble  exertions,  in  all  future  times,  as  the 
inhabitanto  of  the  town  then  made,  whereby  the  designs  of  the  con- 
spirators against  the  public  liberty  may  be  still  firustrated ;  and  the 
committee,  in  order  to  com]dete  the  plan  of  some  standing  monument 
of  military  tyranny,  begged  leave  to  be  indulged  with  further  tame. 
Their  report  being  accepted,  it  was  voted  unanimously  that  the  town 
will  now  come  to  the  choice  of  an  orator.  A  committee  was  then 
appointed ;  Samuel  Hunt  and  James  Lovell  were  nominated  as  candi- 
dates to  deliver  the  oration.  The  inhabitants  then  voted,  and  the 
latter  was  elected.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  wait  on  Janciea 
Lovell,  and  invite  his  acceptance. 

In  regard  to  the  location  of  the  site  where  the  victims  of  the  Boston 
massacre  were  deposited,  the  editor  has  the  evidence  of  the  venerable 
Col.  Joseph  May,  a  warden  of  King's  Chapel,  possessing  great  integ- 
rity and  a  tenacious  memory,  stated  previous  to  his  decease  in  1841, 


■id  wlw  vitBMsed  flnir  htaBMBl)  \mngiibmimjm»d[  as^,  voA% 
ahokor  in  die  pofalk  Lalb  idiod.  PdiBtbg  to  the  spot  wUoh  k  llie 
sti  of  a  tmb  onoe  ofwned  b^  the  oi^,  m  the  rear  of  the  tonb  of 
Demii  Biofaud  CfheeUey,  an  apotfaecaiy,  CoL  May  stated  that  waa 
the  pboB  where  he  Btm  them  iBtaned.  A  beaatilbl  lareh-tree  fioor^ 
hiwB  at  the  aide  of  the  citjr  tomb,  which  ia  oppoaite  Mootgomerj-phMse. 
When,  daring  the  mayondly  of  Jonathan  Chapman,  an  iron  fenoa 
urn  ereofead  on  the  Qnnary  oeinefearj,  in  the  month  of  Jane,  1840, 
an  eaevMKtkm  iraa  made  over  thia  spot,  tat  the  erection  of  this  eitj 
toaab,  human  bones,  and  a  d:oll  with  a  bollet-hole  perforated  throii|^ 
it^  iraro  diaoovered,  which  probably  were  remains  of  these  victims; 
and  we  have  the  evidenoe  of  the  hte  Martin  Smith,  sexton  of  King^a 
Ohapel  dimrtdi,  that  he  asaiated  in  ihiowii^  the  aknll  and  other  bonea 
into  the  earth  near  the  larch-tree. 

When  General  Waixen  gave  an  oration  on  the  maaaacre,  March  Sth, 
1772,  Jamea  Allen,  one  of  Ae  Beaton  poets,  commemorated  the  event 
in  verse,  at  his  request;  and  Jobn  Adama  atatea  in  bis  diary,  probably 
in  alloaioD  to  Ada  poem,  that  James  Otis  reads  to  laige  circles  of  the 
eoamion  people  Allen's  oration  cm  the  beantiea  of  liberty,  and  recoa- 
aenda  it  as  an  excellent  prodnotion*  Allen  thoa  apostrophised  King 
George,  in  these  proi^ietio  terms : 

"  la  Ttin  ifaaH  Brituii  lift  hu  snppUMit  9fj% 
An  alieii«tod  olbpring  Ibelf  no  Sliftl  tie. 
Her  tnn  in  Tain  stiall  bftlli«  Uie  soldien'  feet, — 
Bemember,  inprate,  Boston's  orimsoned  strsei ! 
Whole  iMofttombs  of  Hres  the  deed  shall  pay. 
And  porgs  the  nuuders  ef  that  gaSHj  day.*' 

May  the  sons  of  Boston  be  sore  that  a  centennial  oration,  oommem- 
ontive  of  the  Boston  massacre,  be  pronounced  by  the  most  eminent 
and  eloquent  orator  of  the  day ! 

One  of  the  most  popnkr  celebrations  in  Boston,  previous  to  the 
DBSBScre,  waa  that  of  the  Gunpowder  Plot,  which,  according  to  Dr. 
Oarlea  Chauncy,  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Stiles,  dated  May  28d,  1768,  was 
to  tbat  day  commemorated;  and  was  in  especial  memorable  to  him,  aa 
his  ancestor  waa  at  Weatminster  school,  adjoining  the  parliament  house, 
pimoing  his  studies,  when  the  plot  was  discovered.  The  latest  date 
of  its  oelefarataon  in  Boston,  (^  which  we  find  the  most  particular 
aeoonnt^  waa  on  Monday,  Nov.  6th,  1769,  when  the  guna  at  the  Oaalle 
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and  at  the  baMaries  in  town  were  firad,  and  a  pageantry  ezbftitBdy 
elevated  on  a  stage,  carried  in  derision  thnmgh  the  streets,  and  fid- 
lowed  by  crowds  of  people,  with  Indicroiis  efi^ies  of  the  Pope  and 
ethers,  which,  when  diey  readied  Oopp's  Hill,  were  oommitled  to  the 
flames.  One  of  the  regulars  was  fl^|;ged  by^  one  of  the  party,  fcr 
attempting  to  detain  the  prooeiasion,  as  it  passed  the  main  guard  sta- 
tioned at  the  door  of  the  state-house.  On  a  lantern  was  a  deactip* 
tion  of  the  'Pape  in  1769;  on  another  was  inscribed  ''Love  and 
Unity.  The  American  whig.  Oonfiision  to  the  tones ;  and  a  total 
banishment  to  bribery  and  oormption.''  And  on  the  right  side  was 
this  profane  acrostic,  below  a  caricature  of  John  Mein,  the  royiliat 
editor  of  the  Chronicle,  and  warm  opponent  of  the  people : 

"Insulting  wretch  !  we  '11  him  expose, — 
0*er  the  whole  worid  hiB  deeds  disclose. 
Hell  DOW  gapes  wMe  to  take  him  in  ; 
Kow  he  is  ripe  ;  O,  lamp  of  sin  I 
Mean  is  the  man,  —  M**n  is  his  nant ; 
Enough  he 's  spread  his  hellish  lame. 
Infernal  fhries  hurl  his  soul 
Nine  millkn  times  flmn  pole  to  pole." 

"Wilkes  and  Liberty"  was  inscribed  on  another  lantern,  OTer 
highly  inflammatory  verses.  We  find  no  allusion  to  this  celebration 
after  1774. 

When  the  cTening  of  the  first  anniversary  of  the  massacre  arrived, 
an  address  was  delivered  at  the  Manufactory  House,  by  Dr.  Thomas 
Toung.  This  building  vras  selected  for  the  occasion,  because  the  first 
opposition  to  the  British  r^pilars,  October,  1768,  was  made  there, 
when  one  Elisha  Brown,  having  possession  of  the  huilding,  which  was 
located  at  the  comer  of  Hamilton-plaoe,  as  a  tenant  under  the  province. 
Infused  admission  to  the  military.  The  high  sheriff  was  sent  by  Gov« 
Bernard,  for  admission ;  and,  on  a  third  attempt,  he  found  an  open 
window,  and  entered  that ;  upon  which  the  poc^le  gathered  about  him, 
and  made  him  prisoner.  This  outrage  occurred  just  after  the  arrival 
of  the  regulars.  We  transcribe  the  particulars  of  this  puUic  demon- 
stration, firom  the  Boston  News  Letter  of  March  7th  and  14th :  The 
bells  of  the  churches  were  tolled  firom  twelve  o'clock  at  noon  nntil 
one.  An  oration  wto  delivered  in  the  evening,  by  Dr.  Toung,  at  the 
hall  of  the  Manufactoiy ,  a  building  originally  designed  for  encoamgpng 
mnufiictories,  and  employing  the  poor.    The  oratibn,  it  is  said,  con* 
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Inad  ft  brief  teeooiil  of  Ae  nmmumm ;  of  the  impalatioiis  of  treftaon 
and  nbellioD,  with  which  the  took  of  power  endeavored  to  brand  thia 
inhifaitaDtB;  and  a  descant  upon  the  nature  of  treaaona,  with  some 
tbeatBof  the  British  ministiy  to  take  away  the  Maasaohusett^  charter. 
In  the  evennig  there  was  a  very  striking  exhibition  at  the  house  of  Mr. 
Ftal  Bevere,  fronting  the  old  North-square,  so  called.  At  one  of  the 
ehunber  windows  was  Ihe  appearance  of  the  ghost  of  Christopher 
Snider,  with  one  of  his  fingers  in  the  wound,  endeavoring  to  stop  the 
Uood  issuing  therefrom;  near  him  his  friends  weeping;  at  a  small 
diBtanoe,  a  monumental  pyramid,  with  his  name  on  the  top,  and  the 
names  <^  those  killed  on  the  fifUi  of  March  round  the  base ;  under- 
neadi,  the  following  lines : 

**  Snider'8  pale  ghost  flresh  blee&g  Btanda, 
And  Teogeaaoe  fiir  Mb  dntii  demands.*' 

In  the  next  window  were  represented  the  soldiers  drawn  up,  firing  at 
the  people  assembled  before  them,  —  the  dead  on  the  ground,  and  the 
voonded  fiJling,  with  the  blood  running  in  streams  from  their  wounds, 
—over  which  was  written," Foul  Plat."  In  the  third  window,  was 
the  figore  of  a  woman,  representing  Ambrica,  jsitting  on  the  stump  of 
a  tree,  with  a  staff  in  her  hand,  and  the  cap  of  liberty  on  the  top 
thereof;  one  foot  on  the  head  of  a  grenadier,  lying  prostrate,  grasping 
aseipent;  her  finger  pointing  to  the  tragedy. 

Another  authority  states  that  the  belb  of  Boston  tolled  from  nine 
to  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening. 

The  allnaion,  in  Dr.  Young's  oration,  to  the  threats  of  Gkeat  Britain, 
ind  the  imputations  of  treason,  fordhlj  remind  one  of  the  firmness 
with  which  the  Massachusetts  colonists  resisted  every  device  to  decoy 
and  divert,  most  artfiilly  attempted  by  the  minions  of  the  throne.  The 
doqaence  of  bribery  fell  powerless.  Lord  Paramount  urged,  in  the 
Berolutionary  play,  written  by  the  author  of  the  American  Chron* 
idea  of  the  Times,  published  in  1776,  —  <'  Don't  you  know  there  's 
saeh  sweet  music  in  the  shaking  of  the  treasury  keys,  that  they  will 
inatandy  lock  the  most  babbling  patriot's  tongue?  transform  a  tory 
iato  a  whig,  and  a  whig  into  a  tory  1  make  a  superannuated  old  miser 
dnoa,  and  an  old  cynic  philcaopher  smile?  How  many  thousand 
tJBfls  has  your  tongue  danced  at  Westminster  Hall  to  the  sound  of 
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Tlie bdd  dMJng of  ll»  times  im  Urn  tmOAj  BaEprairf,  mm  oU 
!,  printed  during  the  oonteet: 

**  Let  ^jTMits  rage,  and  ejoophants  exelalm ; 
Let  terles  gmmble,  panaUee  definM, 
Aad  aU  the  Ifewd  of  tramliUnf  d«pola  leac. 
And  plot  revenge ;  dependenoe  ie  ne  moceu 
T 18  independenoe  that  we  will  maintain, 
And  Britaln*e  tyrant  shall  no  longer  reign. 
Britain,  adien !  we  aeek  your  aid  no  more ; 
Nor  eaU  you  Mether,  as  we  did  beAM'* 


We  know  litde  of  Dr.  Thomae  Yonng.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Committee  of  Correepondence  in  1772.  He  was  a  talented  writer  in 
papers  of  the  day,  and  in  the  Boyal  American  Magasdne,  on  medical, 
political,  and  religioiia  Babjects.  He  was  one  of  the  tea-party  in  1773 ; 
bat  a  groondless  tradition  exists,  that  he  was  the  person  who  filled 
his  pockets  with  the  detestable  herb,  which  being  discorered  when  he 
was  on  the  way  home  from  the  ships,  some  one  cut  off  the  skirts  of  his 
coat,  and  threw  away  the  tea.  The  old  crier  witnessed  this  scene, 
but  cannot  state  who  committed  the  act.  John  Adams  writes  of  him 
as  his  physician. 

In  the  Life  and  Times  of  General  Thomas  Lamb,  of  Bevolutionaiy 
&me,  are  highly  spirited  letters  from  Dr.  Tonng,  in  one  of  which  he 
says,  that ''  Lord  North  endeavors  to  still  the  rising  rage  of  his  coun- 
trymen, by  assuring  them  that  no  other  prorince  will,  in  the  least, 
countenance  the  rebellious  Bostoniana."  And,  in  allusion  to  a  town* 
meeting  at  Faneuil  Hall,  Dr.  Toung  says,  it ''  was  conducted  with  a 
freedom  and  energy  becoming  the  orators  of  ancient  Rome."  We 
descendants  of  the  patriot  fathers  have  no  conception  of  their  perils, 
and  are  prompted  by  emotions  of  veneration,  at  theur  decided  tone, 
amid  the  glare  of  royal  bayonets.  In  Edes  and  Gill's  North  American 
Almanac,  printed  in  1770,  we  find  what  is  termed  '<  A  New  Song, 
now  much  in  vogue  in  North  America,"  which  entwines  this  rebel 
passage: 

'*  All  agee  ahaU  speak  with  amaae  and  applauae 
Of  the  oonrage  we  'H  show  in  sapport  of  oar  lawi. 
To  die  we  don*t  ftar,  Irat  to  aerve  we  diadain ; 
We  had  better  not  be,  than  not  freemen  renudn. 
In  fteedom  we  're  born,  and  in  fteedom  we  *n  life ; 
Onr  pnracs  are  readj,  — 
Sleadj,  fHends,  ateadj ; 
Hot  as  ilaTea,  but  aa  fteeiMa,  our  monegr  we  *1SL  i^ve.'* 


Iha  flMtal  Oitiioiis  mst  ddiverad  in  the  Old  Briok  dmrdi,  on  the 
litecf  Gornhm-aqnaie,  or  at  the  Old  South  Gburoh,  and  attended  bgr 
bmeoge  erowda  of  people.  Originally,  a  small  stage  ^^rss  erected  in 
the  nMTthem  section  of  the  church,  on  which  were  exhibited  the  sur- 
vifois  wounded  at  the  massacre,,  and  a  contribution  was  taken  for  their 
benefit  These  patriotic  orations  are  a  protective  shield  to  our  consti- 
totion,  as  they  illustrate  the  principles  of  civil  liberty. 

The  honcned  successor  of  Washington  to  the  presidency  of  this  glo- 
iHms  Union,  when  writing  to  Dr.  Morse  in  allusion  to  the  memorable 
entkns  on  the  massacre,  and  those  succeeding  on  the  national  inde- 
pendence, fixMn  the  peace  of  1783  down  to  the  year  1816,  thus 
emphasizes : — "  These  orations  were  read,  I  had  almost  said,  by  every- 
body that  could  read,  and  scarcely  ever  with  dry  eyes.  They  have 
now  been  continued  for  forty-five  years.  Will  you  read  them  all? 
They  were  not  long  continued  in  their  original  design ;  but  other  gen- 
tlemen, with  other  views,  had  influence  enough  to  obtain  a  change 
from  *  standing  armies'  to  *  feelings  which  produced  the  Bevolution.' 
Of  these  forty-five  orations,  I  have  read  as  many  as  I  have  seen. 
They  have  varied  with  all  the  changes  of  our  politics.  They  have 
been  made  the  engine  of  bringing  forward  to  public  notice  young 
gentlemen  of  promising  genius,  whose  connections  and  sentiments 
were  tolerable  to  the  prevailing  opinions  of  the  moment  There  is 
juvenile  ingenuity  in  all  that  I  have  read.  There  are  few  men  of 
consequence  among  us  who  did  not  commence  their  career  by  an  ora- 
tion on  the  fifUi  of  March.  I  have  read  these  orations  with  a  mixture 
of  pleasure  and  pity.  Young  gentlemen  of  genius  describing  scenes 
they  never  saw,  and  descanting  on  feelings  they  never  felt, — and 
which  great  pains  had  been  taken  they  never  should  feeL  When  will 
these  orations  end?  And  when  will  they  cease  to  be  monuments  of 
the  fluctuatioDS  of  public  opinion,  and  general  feeling,  in  Boston,  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  the  United  States  ?  They  are  infinitely  more  indica- 
tive of  the  feelings  of  the  moment  than  of  the  feelings  that  produced 
the  Revolution."  And,  in  the  conclusion  of  this  letter,  he  remarks, 
*^  If  I  could  be  fifty  years  younger,  and  had  nothing  better  to  do,  I 
would  have  these  orations  collected  and  printed  in  volumes,  and  then 
write  the  history  of  the  last  forty-five  years  in  commentaries  upon 
theoL"  The  conception  of  this  work  was  matured,  and  the  materials 
i&oetly  gathered,  in  relation  to  every  one  of  the  orators  introduced, 
befcre  the  editor  ever  read  or  was  aware  of  the  paragraph  last  quoted 
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from  the  venerable  AiiaiDB  the  elder.  A&  entire  cdUeetba  of  die 
oratioiifl  notioed  in  this  book,  and  pablialied  in  a  oonnsoted  fetm,  irovU 
proye  a  Taiaable  aoqQiaitiQB  to  tbe  hkiorj  and  literstnre  of  ow 
oountry.  Our  plan  differs  materially  from  ibat  Boggeetod  by  the 
great  Nestor  of  this  republic.  We  exhibit  striking  gpeoimens  from 
some  of  the  best  of  those  performances,  with  opinions  respecting  their 
character,  and  present  a  statement  of  the  lives  of  their  aathors,  inter- 
spersed with  political,  historical,  and  literary  reminiscences,  unfolding 
a  period  of  eighty  years. 

Oar  plan  extends,  moreover,  to  the  orators  of  the  Massachusetia 
Cincinnati,  the  Washington  Benevolent,  and  the  Democratic  Washing- 
ton Societies ;  the  eulogbts  on  the  deceased  presidents,  on  Warren,  on 
Lafayette  and  Marshall,  and  idmost  every  other  political  occasion  in 
the  great  head-quarters  of  the  Revolution, — our  own  noble  Boston !  — 
tending  to  establish  the  permanence  of  republican  institutions.  While 
we  mainly  concur  with  President  Adams  in  opinion  regarding  the 
merits  of  those  which  he  had  examined,  we  venture  to  assert  that  a 
large  portion  of  these  productions  indicate  an  ability  and  patriotic 
spirit  that  would  honor  die  heads  and  the  hearts  of  the  most  eminent 
politicians  of  any  age  or  nation ;  and  we  should  view  the  period  when 
such  orations  would  cease  as  a  strong  indication  ol  the  decline  of  this 
great  exemplar  of  all  nations. 

A  large  portion  of  the  materials  for  this  prodacdon  were  gathered 
from  the  libraries  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  of  the  Gore 
Library  at  Cambridge,  of  the  New  England  Historic  Genealogical 
Society,  of  the  State  Library,  of  the  Boston  Library,  and  of  the 
Boston  Athenaeum ;  to  the  librarians  of  which  institutions  the  editor 
renders  his  grateful  acknowledgments  for  the  ready  frcility  extended 
during  the  research  for  information.  The  editor  is  more  especially 
indebted  to  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society  for  the  generous  per- 
mission of  access  to  valuable  unpublished  manuscripts  in  their  posses- 
sion, from  which  passages  are  embodied  in  this  work,  greatly  enhanc- 
ing its  value.  Moreover,  the  editor  renders  his  grateful  thanks  to  Ber. 
Joseph  Barlow  Felt,  the  courteous  librarian  of  this  institution,  and 
author  of  an  Ecclesiastical  History  of  New  England,  and  to  Lucius 
Manlius  Sargent,  Esq.,  whose  experience  in  historical  research  ranka 
them  with  the  most  profound  antiquarians  in  our  country ;  to  Sam- 
uel G.  Drake,  Esq.,  the  chronicler  of  Indian  History ;  and  to  Dr. . 
John  C.  Warren,  for  the  free  use  of  the  Revolutionary  manuscript 


jwttd  of  Br.  Johi  Waifen,  liis  patriotk  fikther.  Ti»  editor  nill 
Mfer  fiwget  the  coiirtaj  of  gmileiaeii  of  tlie  lending  profenioiia,  ia 
Miiering  inftmifttioii  esaential  to  ihe  wxnuraey  of  this  wiwk,  the  cate- 
logoe  of  whow  names  wodd  fill  a  eliiq[^r ;  and  to  leoonnt  the  nuuMi 
of  iMsli  fonuehed  would  emfanoe  a  large  appendix. 


JAMES  LOVELt. 

APBJL  3, 1771.    m  era  BOBI09  MASSACBA 

As  the  &ther  and  eon  were  remarkable  men,  and  effected  much  in 
moulding  ihe  intelleotB  of  the  principal  actore  of  the  Reyolution,  we 
win  exhibit  first  the  acsntj  materials  regaiding  the  &ther.  Master 
John  LoveD  ms  the  eldest  son  of  John  Lovell,  who  married  Priscilh 
Gardiner,  June  16th,  1709;  and  was  bom  at  Boston,  June  16th,  1710. 
He  entered  the  public  Latin  school  in  1717 ;  gradnated  at  Harvard 
CoDege  in  1728;  became  nsher  of  the  Latin  school  in  1729,  nntil 
he  iras  appointed  principal  in  1784 ;  which  station  he  occupied  until 
April  19th,  1775,  when  the  school  was  dispersed  by  the  siege  of  the 
town,  and  consequent  occupation  of  the  royalists.  Mr.  Lovell  married 
Abigail  Oreen,  Sept,  1784.  He  was  an  excellent  critic,  and  one  of 
the  best  dassical  scholars  of  his  day.  Though  a  seyere  teacher,  yet 
he  was  remarkably  humorous,  and  an  agreeable  companion.  It  is 
worthy  of  record,  that  he  deliyered  the  first  published  address  in 
iWnil  Hall,  March  14th,  1742,  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  town, 
oocasioned  by  the  death  of  Peter  Faneuil,  Esq.,  the  noble  donor  of  the 
Ul  to  the  town  of  Boston.  Li  the  perorati<m  of  Mr.  Lovell's  funeral 
ontion,  he  said :  "  May  this  hall  be  ever  sacred  to  the  interests  of 
tntfa,  of  justice,  of  loyalty,  of  honor,  of  liberty.  May  no  private 
views,  nor  par^  brals,  «ver  enter  these  walls."  Heaven,  in  mercy, 
however,  otherwise  deoreed,  and  to  the  permanence  of  republican  insti- 
tatkns.  When  the  royal  troops  evacuated  Boston,  there  was  left 
VMBOved,  at  the  residence  of  Master  Lovell,  adjoining  the  public 
8* 
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Lttb  aohool  ia  ScheolHrtKei,  tbeocMcli  of  Qtaaml  <hgi,  whose  ImA- 
qnarten  were  at  the  IVoriiiee  House,  togedier  with  a  phaeton  aad 
harneBB  entire.  Moreover,  a  ohaiiot  of  the  governor  was  taken  o«t 
of  the  dock  on  Long  Wharf,  greatly  de&oed.  He  was  a  warm  advo* 
cate  for  the  crown,  and  embarked  with  the  British  troops  for  Hali&x, 
when  they  evacuated  the  town,  March  14ih,  1776.  We  find  no 
particulars  of  his  history  at  Halifax,  where  he  died  in  1778.  In  the 
gallery  of  paintings  at  Harvard  College  is  his  portrait,  token  by 
Nathaniel,  son  of  John  Smybert,  who  came  to  this  country  in  1728, 
in  company  with  Bishop  Berkeley.  Judge  Granch  once  remarked,  "  I 
remember  that  one  of  his  first  portraits  was  the  pictore  of  his  old 
master  Lovell,  drawn  while  the  terrific  impressions  of  the  pedagogue 
were  yet  vibrating  upon  his  nerves.  I  found  it  so  perfect  a  likeness  of 
my  old  neighbor,  thjo;  I  did  not  wonder  when  my  young  firiend  UM 
me  that  a  sudden,  undesigned  glance  at  it,  had  often  made  him 
shudder." 

Master  Lovell  was  a  contributor  to  the  Pietas  et  Gratuktio  GoDcgii 
Gantabrigiensis,  etc.,  published  in  1761.  The  numbeis  2,  26,  26, 
and  27,  are  ascribed  to  his  hand.  The  foUowing  is  Ihe  twentyHWventb 
article  in  the  Pietas : 

**  While  Halley  TiewB  the  heftTeni  with  oarious  eyes. 
And  notes  the  chaiifes  hi  the  stormy  skies,  — * 
What  oonitellstions  'hede  descending  nine, 
SweU  the  pitmd  streams,  and  fertilise  the  plslns, — 
What  esU  the  sepl^yrs  forth,  with  thvoring  breese 
To  wsft  Britannia's  fleets  o'er  sntgeot  seas  ; — 
In  different  orbits  how  the  planets  nui, 
BeSeoting  rays  they  borrow  fkom  the  sua  ; — 
Sadden,  a  distant  prospect  oharms  his  sight,  — 
Venus  encircled  in  the  sonroe  of  light ! 
Wonders  to  come  his  raTished  tlionght  unfold. 
And  thos  the  Heayen-instmcted  bard  foretold 
What  glorioiis  scenes,  to  ages  past  unknown, 
Shan  in  one  summer's  rolling  months  be  shown. 
Auspicious  omens  yon  bright  r^oos  wear  ( 
ETents  responsiTc  in  the  earth  appear. 
A  golden  Phoebus  decks  the  rising  mom, — 
Such,  glorious  George !  thy  youthfol  brows  adora ; 
Nor  sparides  Venus  en  the  ethereal  plsia. 
Brighter  than  Chariotle,  midst  the  virgin  trsia. 
The  illustrious  pair  eoi^oined  hi  nuptial  ties^ 
Britannia  tfeJaes  a  rival  to  the  tUv ! " 
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Mvter  LofoD ifM  Midior,  aho,  of  "The  Bemom,  an  Xnteriooiitovj 
Raraie  at  the  Sooth  Latm  Sehool/'  spoken  at  the  annual  mitalion, 
Jane  26, 1785,  hj  Daniel  Jchmb  and  Jonathan  WilliamB  Anatin,  in 
lAidlidie  laAtor  esdaisia : 

**  Bmppj  the  aaii,  when  sge  htt  sprmd 
Its  houj  honofs  oo  his  head, 
Ifhoee  mind,  en  looking  beok,  warwefB 
A  frnitftil  nib  tad  weU-qmit  days. 
Aa  en  the  rerge  of  both  he  atanda, 
Beth  worida,  at  onoe,  hia  view  eonunaada : 
8eea  earth  unwiahed  for,  wished  fiir  akiea,  — 
Contented  Uyca,  and  joyfU  diea.'* 

The  British  troops  ascribed  their  repulse  at  the  battle  of  Banker 
HOI  to  the  following  circumstanoe :  Directly  after  they  had  landed, 
it  ms  discoTered  that  most  of  the  cannon-balls  which  had  been 
broo^t  oyer  were  too  large  for  the  pieces,  and  that  it  was  necessary 
to  send  them  back,  and  obtain  a  fresh  supply.  ''This  wretched 
blonder  of  over-sized  balls,"  says  Gen.  Howe, '''  arose  from  the  dotage 
of  an  oflker  of  rank  in  the  ordnance  department,  who  spends  all  his 
time  with  the  schoolmaster's  daughter."  It  seems  that  Col.  Cleveland, 
who,  "Aough  no  Samson,  must  have  his  Delilah,'*  was  enamored  of 
the  beuitifril  daughter  of  old  Master  Lovell,  and  in  order  to  win  favor 
with  the  damsel,  had  given  her  younger  brother  an  appointment  in  the 
ordnance,  for  which  he  was  not  qualified ;  and  Dr.  Jeffiies  confirmed 
this  relation.  This  error,  to  whatever  cause  it  might  have  been  owing, 
created  delay,  and  somewhat  diminished  the  effect  of  the  British  fire 
dnring  the  first  two  attacks.  A  tradition  exbts  that  during  the  battle 
Boddenly  the  fire  of  the  British  artillery  ceases.  Gen.  Howe,  in  con- 
Bteniali(m,  demands  the  reason.  <<  The  balls  are  too  large."  ''  Fatal 
CRor!"  says  Howe;  '^  what  delusion  drives  Col.  Cleveland  to  pass  all 
bis  time  with  the  schoolmaster's  daughter,  instead  of-mindbg  his 
buinesB  ?  Pour  in  grape ! "  The  forthcoming  allusion  to  this  affiiir 
ippears  in  a  song  ascribed  to  a  British  soldier,  written  after  the  batUe : 

«« (Hur  eondnetor,  he  got  broke 
For  his  miaeendnoi,  aorey  air ; 
The  ahoi  he  aaat  fer  twehre^pond  gnis» 

Were  iMde  ftr  twentgr-Jbur,  air. 
There  *a  aome  hi  Beaton  pleeeed  to  aaj* 
Ai  we  the  Said  were  taidng. 
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While  thej  their  hay  were  waking. 
For  each  stout  whigs  I  nerer  saw,  — 

To  hang  them  all,  I  *d  rather, 
For  Baking  hay  irith  nrad»i4]alki 

And  bvfik.«hot  mixed  togedwr." 

We  will  now  exhibit  the  oadine  of  the  history  of  Master  James 
Lovell,  who  was  bom  at  Boston,  Oct  81, 1787 ;  stored  the  public 
Latin  school  in  1744,  and  gradus^  at  Hiurvaid  College  in  1756.  He 
became  the  usher  of  this  school  in  1757,  which  station  he  filled  until 
April  19,  1775,  when  the  school  was  suspended  by  the  war.  He  wis 
also  master  of  the  North  Grammar,  now  the  Eliot  school.  The  Latin 
school  was  revived,  Nov.  8,  1776.  He  married,  at  Trinity  Church, 
Mary,  daughter  of  Alexander  Middleton,  a  native  of  Scotland,  Not. 
24,  1760. 

On  the  morning  before  the  town  commilfbe  had  reached  his  resi- 
dence, to  invite  him  to  deliver  an  oration  on  the  massacre,  his  &ther 
took  occasion,  at  the  break&st-table,  according  to  the  tradition,  to 
advise,  him  not  to  accept  the  appointment,  as  his  inexperience  in  public 
matters  was  not  equal  to  the  efifort ;  nor  could  he  expect,  if  he  were, 
that  the  undertaking  would  result  in  any  public  benefit,  or  personal 
advantage  to  himself.  '^  Besides,  my  son,"  said  the  old  gentleman, 
''there  is  a  consideration  in  this  matter,  above  all  others:  there  is 
danger  in  the  attempt,  —  your  life  will  be  in  jeopardy."  "  Is  that  the 
case,  father?"  said  Lovell;  ''then  my  mind  is  decided;  my  resolu- 
tion is  fixed,  that  I  will  attempt  it  at  every  hazard ! "  Whether  or  not 
this  relation  be  &ct,  it  was  perfectly  characteristic  of  the  man.  The 
people  assembled  at  Faneuil  Hall  to  listen  to  the  young  orator,  when 
the  throng  being  too  great,  the  audience  forthwith  adjourned  to  the 
Old  South  Church,  and  after  a  fervent  prayer  by  the  Rev,  Dr. 
Chauncy,  an  oration  was  pronounced  by  James  Lovell,  that  received 
"the  universal  acceptance  of  the  audience;"  after  which,  the  thanks 
of  the  town  were  voted  him,  and  a  committee  appointed  to  request  a 
copy  for  the  press.  He  remarked,  in  this  performance,  that  "  the 
design  of  this  ceremony  was  decent,  wise,  and  honorable.  Make  the 
bloody  fifth  of  March  ^e  era  of  the  resurrection  of  your  birthrights, 
which  have  been  murdered  by  the  very  strength  that  nursed  them  in 
their  infimcy."  And  towards  the  close  of  the  oration,  he  remarks: 
"Having  declared  myself  an  American  son  of  liberty,  of  true 
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elttrter  principles, — htimg  sbown^e  critical  and  dangeroas  situaticBL 
of  our  birtlirights,  and  the  true  course  for  speedj  redress, — I  shall 
tike  the  freedom  to  recommend  with  boldness  one  previous  step.  Let 
«  show  we  understand  Ae  true  value  of  what  we  are  claiming.'' 

Mr.  LoveD  was  an  excellent  scholar,  and  of  &mous  reputation ;  but 
detraction,  ever  seeking  to  wound  those  most  esteemed,  frowned  its 
oXam  visage  upon  him.  John  Adams  says,  in  his  diary,  under  date 
of  January  7, 1766 :  '^  Samuel  Waterhouse,  of  the  customs,  the  most 
notorioos  scribbler,  satirist,  and  libeller,  in  the  service  of  the  conspira- 
toTB  agamst  the  liberties  of  America,  made  a  most  malicious,  ungen- 
ooiis  attack  upon  James  Lovell,  Jr.,  the  usher  of  the  grammar  school, 
»  others  had  attacked  him  about  idleness,  and  familiar  spirits,  and 
anjship,  and  expectancy  of  a  deputation." 

The  residence  of  James  Lovell,  during  the  Revolution,  was  on  the 
estate  where  Chapman  Hall  is  now  located,  and  his  &mily  witnessed 
OQ  the  house-top  the  burning  of  Gharlestown  during  the  battle  of 
Banker  HilL  While  Mr.  Lovell  was  imprisoned  in  the  Boston  jail,  in 
Qaeen-street,  in  consequence  of  General  Howe  having  discovered  a 
prohibited  correspondence,  proving  his  adherence  to  the  Revolutionary 
caose,  his  deTOted  wife  was  daily  accustomed  to  convey  his  food  to  the 
prison  door.  They  had  eight  sons,  and  one  daughter,  Mary,  who  was 
inarried  to  Bfark  Pickard,  a  merchant  of  Boston,  whose  daughter  was 
the  wife  of  Rev.  Henry  Ware,  of  Harvard  College.  After  the  Revo- 
httion,  Mr.  Lovell  resided  in  Hutchinson-street,  located  on  Sturgis- 
place. 

After  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  thirty-one  captives  were  imprisoned 
in  Boston  jail,  among  whom  was  Mr.  Lovell,  who  wrote  a  pathetic 
letter  to  Washington,  dated  Provost's  Prison,  Boston,  Nov.  19, 1775, 
in  which  he  said :  ^'  Tour  excellency  is  already  informed  that  the 
powers  of  the  military  government  established  in  this  town  have  been 
wantonly  and  cruelly  exercised  against  me,  from  the  29th  of  June  last. 
I  have  in  vain  repeatedly  solicited  to  be  brought  to  some  kind  of  trial 
far  my  pretended  crimes.  In  answer  to  a  petition  of  that  sort,  pre- 
sented on  the  16th  of  October,  I  am  directed,  by  Col.  Balfour,  aid-de- 
camp to  Gen.  Howe,  to  seek  the  release  of  Col  Skene  and  his  son^ 
as  the  sole  means  of  my  enlargement 

"His  proposition  appears  to  me  extremely  disgraceful  to  the  party 
from  which  it  comes ;  and  a  compliance  with  it  pregnant  with  danger- 
008  consequences  to  my  fellow-citizens.    But,  while  my  own  spirit 
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IMipte  me  to  rcgMt  it  diraody  wtth  th6  ImdaA  diriiin,  At  in 
makj  of  my  distraned  wife,  and  the  adtice  of  00010  whom  I  < 
hiifo  cheeked  me  doim  to  a  oonsent  togi^your  ezceHenoy  tfaisinferm- 
«lioii.  I  have  the  fullest  confideooe  in  your  wiadom,  and  I  ahal  ba 
perfeelly  reaigned  to  yoar  detonmnatioii,  irhatever  it  aaay  be.  1 1 
not,  however,  omit  to  say,  that  ahould  yoa  coDdesoend  to 
the  proceeding  of  my  enemiea  by  kttor,  the  correotion  migM  woik 
some  change  in  favor  of  myself,  or  at  least  oimj  femQy;  whioh  mast, 
I  tUnk;  perish  ihroagh  want  of  fiiel  and  provittons,  in  the  approaolir 
lag  winter,  if  they  continae  to  be  deprived  of  my  assistance." 

Bhster  Lovell  addressed  another  letter,  Dec  6, 1775,  to  Geasnd 
Wadkington,  in  which  he  remarked :  ^'  Charged  with  being  a  spy,  aaft 
^ving  inteUigenoe  to  the  rebeb,  I  haw  been  sofiring  ibe  pains  and 
indignities  of  imprisonment  from  the  29th  of  Jane  last,  without  any 
sort  of  trial.  Capt  Balfonr,  aid-de-«amp  to  Gen.  Howe,  some  time 
ago  directed  Mrs.  Lovell  to  tell  me,  from  the  oommander-in-Kihief,  titaC 
I  mnst  obtoin  the  exchange  of  Gd.  Skene  and  his  son,  as  the  only 
'  condition  of  my  enlargement;  and  I  have  waited  we^  in  a  vain  hope 
of  being  enabled  to  write  with  more  precision  to  your  ezceUeDcy.  I 
bave  no  argument  but  of  a  private  nature  to  make  use  of,  upon  this 
occasion;  and  it  is  addressed  to  your  excellency's  humanity,  which  I 
am  well  satisfied  will  attend  the  decision  of  your  wisdom.  I  myself 
am  reduced  to  such  a  risk  (^  life,  and  my  fiiniily  to  such  miseries,  by 
my  imprisonment,  as  to  make  both  objects  of  compassion  to  all  who  are 
not  learnedly  barbarous  and  cruel." 

Washington  wrote  to  Hancock,  in  aletter  dated  Jan.  80, 1776 :  '<  I 
shall,  in  obedience  to  the  order  of  Congress,  though  interdicted  by 
Oen.  Howe,  propose  an  exchange  of  Col.  Skene  for  Mr.  Lovell  and 
his  family;  and  shall  be  happy  to  haye  an  opportunity  of  putting  this 
deserring  man,  who  has  shown  his  fidelity  and  regard  to  his  country 
to  be  too  great  for  persecution  and  cruelty  to  overcome,  in  any  post 
agreeable  to  his  wishes  and  inclinations."  Here  is  a  tribute  to  Lovdl 
firom  the  immortal  Washington,  of  greater  value  than  the  BKWt 
renowned  heraldry. 

Mr.  Lovell  was  detained  in  prison,  regardless  of  the  interoessicii  of 
Washington,  until  the  British  army  evacuated  the  town,  when  he  was 
conveyed  to  Qalibx,  where  he  was  kept  in  dose  confinement  Thna, 
whae  the  &ther  was  at  Halifiix  an  hcnored  fellbwer  of  the  erown,  IIm 
son  was  degraded  for  an  adherence  to  the  eagle.    His  fiunily  were  pro- 


nnded, — locsted  on  Marlboro'-streel^Y^imtil  his  letara  from  mif- 
tif%.  Mt*  Liv«il  happani  to  U  dMMd  to.the  SMae  prison  in 
nUA  Ifao  finaoas  CoL  EtfaHi  Allen  ivvfr  oim&ied,  irkh  seveiBl  othv 
AawrigUMb  Alkn  hsd  been  a  iriDdevsy  dnring  his  ea()tiYitj,  faavB^ 
beta  fitsi  stnl  finom  Montresl  fo  Enf^knd  in  iionSy  and  then  tnnS" 
pflrtai  hMsk  to  BalifiB,  bgr  fmj  sf  Ireland  and  Ncriih  Carolina.  Mr. 
Lvfeli  was  SotSij  eacdianged  for  Qov.  Skene,  of  TiooDderogay  on  Nov. 
177&,  and  arrirai  in  Tkttbm  on  iha  80A  day,  by  way  of  New  Tcrk. 
The  hardships  of  imprisoniDent  tmther  impfdred  his  intellect^  thouf^ 
ilB  po#er  was  never  dethroifad.  There  was  a  deep  rancor  agrinst 
Ur.  Lavell,  whan  in  BcBtaa  jail,  for  hading  pnUidy  repealed,  in  his 
inAm  an  themasssera,  what  the  royalisis  bad  taoght  him  by  ezperi- 
eaee^  "that  skvas  envy  flie  fieedom  of  others,  and  take  raalioions 
pkasQie  in  contribataig  to  destroy  it;" — bemg  a  citation  from  Blaak* 
fltas.  And  aaodusr  matlar  that  eseited  pr^adioe  was  the  gettioig 
peaBoaaien  of  a  note  written  to  one  going  to  Point  Shirley,  whidli  Oen. 
Howe  had  interoepted.  Conaaqnently  he  was  desdy  locked  np,  and 
debarred  tbe  nae  of  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  thangh  he  dedaced  his  inn(^ 
aaioe  of  any  forbidden  eonresponden<to. 

Id  Dee.  1776,  James  Loveli  was  elected  to  the  Contimntal  Con- 
gnai,  for  his  native  state.  On  the  tUrdof  May,  1778,  Mr.  LoveU 
viotetoArduirLee  as  felloai:  ''In  the  month  of  October,  1776, 1 
msl  the  freedom  of  writing  is  yoa  from  Boston  prison,  by  a  Mr. 
William  Powell,  who  had  also  in  duurge  some  papers  to  enaUe  yon  to 
itiginBAise  the  mean  cmehaes  of  Gage,  who  was  then  exulting  in  his 
enmaand;  hot  die  papen  which  lafterwardsi  sent  yon  from  Halifia 
JBil,  by  an  amiable  lady,  alfarded  proob  of  scientific  barbarity  in 
Howe^  which  tended  to  cUitesate  the  memory  of  what  I  had  endured 
uader  his  predeoeaeor.  I  had  the  imagination,  at  that  time,  of  par- 
amig  thoee  men  petaomdly  to  Bnropa;  but  when  I  heard  my  covnta^- 
nea  had  wisely  dedared  iodependenee,  I  fdt  myself  iostaatly  reptdd 
fivaB  my  losaes  and  bodily  injnries.  I  will  not  eDdeavor  to  eoDstiaitt 
JOB  to  bdSeve  that  I  am  governed,  at  this  day,  by  feeUngs  and 
■otivas  of  Ae  most  laodabla  patriotism.  I  am  not  annoua  to  disavow 
ad^gree  of  the  qpirit  of  retoliation,  whidi  ear  enemiea  aeem  to  hafa 
to  «mto  in  as.  It  wooU  be  frlse  affectation  of 
I  to  ae^  I  kaent  the  pxasent  c^pnae  of  Britain-f 
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WheUier  she  mendi  upon  iter  not,  Inoflt  rejmee  tttrit,  dioii|^  vpoo 
diftrent  principlei." 

It  is  a  smgolar  ocrincideiiee  to  iim  vomuk,  that  the  editor,  while 
writing  in  the  bookHStoro  of  Drake  the  antiqiiaijani  had  his  attentieii 
Erected  to  a  peasage  in  Boawett's  Johnson,  which  Mr.>  Drake  hdd  us 
his  hsnd  at  the  moment,  where  Johnson,  in  cenTerang  with  Ifisa 
Seward,  eajs,  April  15ih,  1778,  <'  I  am  willing  to  love  all  maiddnd, 
except  an  Ammcan."  Sfiss  Seward,  looking  at  him  with  mild  and 
steady  astonishment,  said,  "  Sir,  ihis  is  an  instance  that  we  are  always 
most  violent  against  those  we  have  injured." 

We  find  in  the  London  Political  Register  for  1780  the  foBowing 
severe  remarks  on  the  character  of  Mr.  Lorell,  hecanse  ef  his  repub- 
lican course :  "  In  the  pockets  of  Warren,  the  rebel  commander,  Idlled 
at  Bunker  Hill,  were  found  letters  from  James  Lovell,  a  rebel  qpy, 
stating  the  number  and  disposition  of  the  troops  in  Boston,  with  a 
variety  of  other  information.  The  spy,  instead  of  being  sentenced  to 
the  gaDows  and  executed,  was  only  taken  up  and  detained  in  custody ; 
and  when  our  army  was  at  New  York,  he  was  discharged,  at  ihe 
request  of  some  of  the  rebel  chie&.  The  deputy  commissary  of 
prisoners  saw  him  safely  on  board  the  cartel  ship,  and  laid  in  for  him 
the  best  provisions  the  place  could  supply.  Lovell,  instead  of  being 
grateful  for  this,  the  instant  he  landed  in  the  rebel  tenitory,  wrote 
the  commissary  a  most  abusive  letter ;  and,  by  this  in&mous  behavior, 
having  arrived  at  die  summit  of  viUany,  was,  in  the  opinion  <^  the 
rebels  of  Massadiusetts,  deemed  a  fit  person  to  represent  them  in  Con- 
gress; acc(»dingly,  as  soon  as  he  set  his  foot  in  Boston,  he  was  chosen 
one  of  their  delegates  to  Congress.  The  rebel  spies  and  prisoners 
taken  by  our  troops  have  been  always  treated  with  a  lenity  nearly 
akin  to  folly;  the  rebels  never  imputed  it  to  our  humanity,  but  to  our 
timidity  and  dread  of  them." 

The  Political  Bolster  quotes  a  passage  from  an  intercepted  letter 
of  Mr.  Lovell,  dated  Philadelphia,  Nov.  20, 1780,  addressed  to  Mr. 
Gerry,  in  which  he  said :  '^Is  it  not  time  to  pay  a  visit  to  Massachja- 
setts?  Does  my  wife  look  as  if  she  wanted  a  toothless,  grayheaded, 
sciatic  husband  near  her?  I  am  more  benefit  to  her  at  a  distance 
than  in  conjunction,  as  the  almanac  has  it" 

In  1784  Mr.  Lovell  was  appointed  receiver  of  Continental  tajooa, 
and  during  the  confederacy  of  1788  and  '89  he  was  the  coUeetor  Gmt 
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Ab  port  of  Boitai.    He  me  the  naTal  officer  of  Boston  from  1790 
nuts  Ilia  decease,  at  Windhkm,  Maine,  July  14, 1814. 

Mr.  Lovdl  published  several  tracts.  In  1760  he  delivered  an 
flntkm  in  Latin,  to  the  memory  of  the  venerable  Henry  Flint,  who 
WIS  fifij-five  years  a  tutor  of  Harvard  College.  In  1808,  Propaga- 
tun  of  Tmth,  or  Tyranny  Anatomized ;  Sketches  of  Man  as  He  is, 
comiected  with  the  Past  and  Present  Mode  of  Education;  A  Letter 
to  the  IVesideDt  of  the  United  States,  supposed  by  the  writer  to  be 
fitted  specially  for  the  Age  and  Courage  of  the  Toung  Federal  Bepub- 
licaiis  of  Boston,  and  also  to  be  calculated  generally  to  promote  the 
oomfort  of  all  gray-headed  as  well  as  green-headed  bee  citiaeiis  every- 
where: dated,  July  4, 1805. 


DR.   BENJAMIN   CHURCH. 

]LIBCB6,17TS.  ON XHB B0e!l(»r  1CA8B ACBB. 

Dr.  Bbkjamin  Chukch  was  a  son  of  Deacon  Benjamin  Church, 
of  MaAer  Byles'  church,  in  Boston;  and  was  bom  at  Newport,  R.  I., 
Aug.  24,  1784.  He  entered  the  Latin  school  m  1745,  and  graduated 
at  Harvard  Coll^  in  1754.  He  was  a  student  in  the  London  Med- 
ical Collie,  and  walked  the  hospitals,  daily  visiting  all  the  wards. 
He  married  Miss  Hannah  Hill,  of  Boss,  in  Herefordshire,  a  sister  of 
his  early  friend,  a  young  student  in  London.  He  returned  to  Boston, 
and  had  Benjamin,  who  married  a  hdy  of  London,  and  became  a 
surgeon  hi  the  British  army ;  James  Miller,  born  1759 ;  Sarah, 
bom  1761,  who  married  Benjamin  Weld,  a  tory  refugee ;  Hannah, 
bom  1764,  who  married  William  EirUy,  a  merchant  of  London,  and 
had  sixteen  children.  It  is  to  a  descendant  of  this  branch  that  the 
editor  is  indebted  for  information. 

Dr.  Church  was  the  surgeon  who  examined  the  body  of  Crispus 
Attacks,  killed  by  the  British  soldiers  in  the  massacre  of  1770 ;  and 
his  deposition  is  printed  in  the  narrative  of  the  town.  He  was  the 
4    ^ 
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first  Grand  Ifaster  of  the  Ksuig  Ban  Lodge,  institiited  fai  iTTI.  fh. 
Ghnrcfa  pronounced  tbe  oration  on  the  masaacre,  at  the  Old  Soath;  and 
80  vast  was  the  throng  of  people  to  hear  it,  that  the  (»titor,  and  John 
Hancock,  the  moderator  of  this  adjoamed  town-meeting,  were  obfiged  to 
he  taken  in  at  a  window.  It  was  receired  ^'  with  oniTersal  applause,*' 
and  directly  after  its  deliverj  the  people  nnanimonslj  requested  a  copy 
for  the  press.  Dr.  Eliot  says  of  it,  that  *^  it  is  certainly  one  of  die 
very  best  of  the  Boston  orations. '*  He  had  genius  and  taste,  and  was 
an  excellent  writer  in  poetry  and  prose,  consisting  mostly  of  essays  of 
a  witty  and  philological  nature,  which  are  scattered  in  newspapers 
and  publications  almost  obsolete. 

On  the  evening  after  the  delivery  of  this  oration,  the  lantern 
exhibition  appeared  from  Mrs.  Clapham's  balcony,  in  King-street;  and 
in  one  of  the  chamber  windows  was  inscribed  the  foUowing  impaa- 
sioned  effusion : 


•*  Caast  thoa,  ■peotator,  Ti0w  fthit  4 
And  not  reflect  what  these  sad  portraits  mean  i 
Or  can  thy  slaughtered  brethren's  gniltlcBB  gore 
Berenge,  in  Tain»  from  year  to  year  implore  ? 
Aak  BOl  when  PrwlQv  or  ys  batdMM  act  I 
Bat  ask,  who  brought  those  bloodjr  Tillains  bere  ? 
Neyer  for  instramente  forsake  the  oanse. 
Nor  spare  llie  wretoh  who  would  svbTert  the  laws ! 
That  ratUessSend,  whe»  for  a  trifling  hire. 
Would  mnrder  seores,  or  set  a  lowii  en  tre. 
Compared  with  him  who  would  %  land  eoiilaTe, 
Appears  an  inconsiderable  knaTi. 
And  shall  tho  first  sdoni  the  Ihtal  tree. 
While,  pampered  and  oavMMd,  the  lest  gMi  tmf 
Forbid  it,  thou  whose  9f  no  bribe  oan  blind, 
Kor  foar  con  influence,  nor  ISiTor  bind ! 
Thy  jnstioe  drove  one  marderer  to  despair ; 
And  shall  a  number  lifa  in  riot  here  f 
IdTo  and  iqypear  to  glory  in  the  orimei 
Which  hand  destruction  down  to  Aitnre  times  i 
Tes,  je  shall  live !  bat  Uto  like  branded  Cain, 
In  dally  dread  of  being  nightly  slain  ; 
And  when  the  aazkMis  soene  en  earlh  is  oVr, 
Tfor  names  shaU  stink  tiU  «mi  shall  he  no  mon  I '' 

We  cannot  restrain  the  desire  to  present  the  peroration  of  tli» 
oration  so  much  applauded :  "  Bj  Heaven,  the/  die !  Thus  nature 
spoke,  and  the  swollen  heart  leaped  to  execute  the  dreadful  purpose. 
Dire  was  the  interval  of  rage,—- fierce  was  the  conflict  of  the  souL     lia 
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tbi  oiyortaiit  hour,  did  not  the  Btslkiog  ghoeta  of  our  stern  fore- 
fctheis  point  us  to  bloody  deeds  of  vengeance?  Did  not  the' con- 
lidintion  of  onr  expiring  liberties  impel  ns  to  remorseless  havoc? 
Bat|  hwk !  the  guardian  Qod  of  New  England  issues  his  avrful  man- 
date, —  Peace,  be  still !  Hushed  was  the  bursting  war ;  the  lowering 
tempest  frowned  its  rage  awaj.  Confidence  in  that  Ood,  beneath 
whoBe  wing  we  shelter  all  our  cares,  —  that  blessed  confidence  released 
the  dastard,  the  cowering  prey;  with  haughty  scorn  we  refused  to 
beoome  their  executioners,  and  nobly  gave  them  to  the  wrath  of 
Heaven.  But  words  can  poorly  paint  the  horrid  scene.  Defenceless, 
prostnte,  bleeding  countrymen,  —  the  piercing,  agonizing  groans,  — 
die  minted  moan  of  weepng  relatives  and  friends,  —  these  best  can 
^eak,  to  rouse  the  luke-warm  into  noble  seal, — to  fire  the  zealous  into 
manly  rage  against  the  foul  oppression  of  quartering  troops  in  pop* 
okas  cities  in  times  of  peace." 

There  is  but  one  sentence  in  this  admired  production  that  could  be 
odDstrued  in  the  least  degree  to  indicate  the  fear  that  this  vigonras 
mind  would  ever  foipake  the  cause  of  injured  humanity,  wherein  hi 
says,  '^  The  constitution  of  England  I  revere  to  a  degree  of  idolatry." 
Ihis,  however,  is  directly  quaMfied,  for  he  oontiniies,  ^*  but  my  atfeftbh- 
ment  s  to  the  common  weal.  The  magistrate  will  ever  command  my 
respect  by  the  integrity  and  wisdom  of  his  administrations." 

Dr.  Church  was  a  Boston  r^resentative,  a  meml)w  of  the  Provm- 
cial  Congress  in  1774,  and  physician-gaieral  to  the  patriot  army  ift 
that  year. 

About  the  year  1768,  Dr.  Church  erected  an  elegant  mansion  at 
Baynham,  on  the  nde  of  Nippalumsit  foodj  ''  allured,  perhaps,"  says 
Dr.  An^  "  by  the  pleasures  of  fishing."  Probably  it  was  thus  tlml 
he  created  a  pecuniary  embarrassment,  which  led  to  his  defection  from 
the  cause  of  his  country*  A  letter  written  in  cipher,  to  his  brother 
in  BostoD,  was  intrusted  by  him  to  a  young  woman,  with  whom  he  was 
ttid  to  be  living  in  crime.  The  mysterious  letter  was  found  upon  her; 
but,  the  doctor  having  opportunity  to  speak  to  her,  it  was  only  by  the 
face  of  threats  that  the  name  of  the  writer  was  extorted  from  her. 
It  was  for  some  time  difficult  to  find  any  person  capable  of  dedpher- 
lag  Dr.  Church's  letter,  but  at  length  it  was  effected  by  Bev.  Dr. 
Gamuel  West,  of  New  Bedford.  When  Washington  charged  him  widi 
his  baseness,  he  never  attempted  to  vindicate  himself. 

Washington  stated,  in  a  letter  to  Hancock,  dated  Cambrictge,  Oct  S, 
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1776 :  '^  I  have  now  a  painfiil,  tboug^  a  necessary  duty  to  perforiB, 
respectiBg  Dr.  Church,  direetor-general  of  the  hosptaL  About  a 
week  ago,  Afr.  Secretary  Ward,  of  Providence,  sent  up  to  me  one 
Wainwood,  sn  inhabitant  of  Newport,  with  a  letter  directed  to  Major 
Cane,  in  Boston,  in  characters ;  which,  he  said,  had  been  left  with 
Wainwood  some  time  ago,  by  a  woman  who  was  kept  by  Dr.  Church. 
She  had  before  pressed  Wainwood  to  take  her  to  Capt  Wallace,  at 
Newport,  Mr.  Dudley  the  collector,  or  Oeorge  Bowe,  which  he 
declined.  She  then  gave  him  a  letter,  with  a  strict  charge  to  deliver 
it  to  either  of  those  gentlemen.  He,  suspecting  some  improper  cor- 
respondence, kept  the  letter,  and  after  some  time  opened  it;  but,  not 
being  able  to  read  it,  laid  it  up,  where  it  remained  until  he  received  an 
obscure  letter  from  the  woman,  expressing  an  anxiety  after  the  original 
letter.  He  then  communicated  the  whole  matter  to  Mr.  Ward,  who 
sent  him  up  with  the  papers  to  me.  I  immediately  secured  the 
woman ;  but  for  a  long  time  she  was  proof  against  every  threat  uid 
perauasion  to  discover  the  author.  However,  at  length  she  was 
bvoug^t  to  a  c(mfes8ion,  and  named  Dr.  Church.  I  Aen  immediately 
seonred  him,  and  all  his  papers.  Upon  his  first  examination,  he  readily 
aiinowledged  the  letter ;  said  it  was  designed  for  his  brother  Fleming, 
and  when  deciphered  would  be  found  to  contain  nothing  criminal. 
He  acknowledged  his  never  having  communicated  the  oorrespondenoe  to 
aay  parson  here,  but  the  girl,  and  made  many  protestations  of  the 
purity  of  his  intentions.  Having  found  a  person  capable  of  decipher- 
ing the  letter,  I,  in  the  mean  time,  had  all  his  papers  searched,  but 
fimnd  nothing  criminal  among  them.  But  it  appeared,  on  inquiry, 
that  a  confidant  had  been  among  the  papers  before  my  mcss^gor 
arrived.^' 

We  select  this  passage  from  Dr.  Church's  intercepted  letter:  ^<  For 
the  sake  of  the  miserable  convulsed  empire,  repeal  the  acts,  or  Britain 
ia  undone.  This  adrice  is  the  result  of  warm  aflEbotion  to  my  king 
and  the  realm.    Bemember,  I  never  deceived  you." 

He  was  convicted  by  court-martial,  Oct  3,  1775,  of  which  Waali* 
ington  was  president,  '*  of  holding  a  criminal  oorrespondenoe  with  the 
enemy."  He  was  imprisoned  at  Cambridge.  On  Oct  27,  he  was 
called  to  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Bepresentatives,  and  examined.  His 
deftnoe  before  the  house,  printed  in  the  Historical  Collections,  waa  a 
specimen  of  brilliant  talents  and  great  ingenuity.  That  the  letter  waa 
designed  for  his  brother,  but,  not  being  senti  he  had  communicated  no 
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MBgmoe:  tfant  time  ma  DoAang  k  the  letter  hot  notorious  fiiots: 
diat  luB  exaggerations  of  the  American  fbroe  oould  onl j  be  designad 
to  &?ar  the  eanae  of  liboij :  and  that  the  ol:gect  was  pturdy  patriotio. 
"Ccmfinned,"  said  he,  ^'in  aasnred  ionocenoe,  I  stand  prepared  for 
your  keenest  searehingB.  The  warmest  bosom  here  does  not  flame  with 
a  blighter  seal  for  ihe  seonrity,  happiness,  and  liberties,  of  Amerioa.'' 
He  ms  expelled  from  the  house ;  and  the  Continental  Coi^ress  after- 
mrds  resolyed  that  he  should  be  ooiAned  in  jail  in  Conneetioat,  and 
"debarred  the  nse  of  pen,  ink,  and  pq)er."  He  was  afterwards 
iDowed  to  oocasionally  lide  out,  under  a  trusty  guard.  Madam 
Adams,  in  alluding  to  the  treachery  of  Dr.  Church,  remarked  at 
tbt  time :  *'  You  may  as  well  hope  to  bind  up  a  hungry  tiger  with 
aoobweb,  as  to  hold  such  debauched  patriots  in  the  visionary  chains 
of  decency,  or  to  charm  them  with  the  intellectual  beauty  of  truth 
nd  reason."  His  residence,  in  Boston,  was  at  the  south  comer  of 
Avon-place.  Dr.  Thatofaer  says,  "  There  were  not  a  few  among  the 
laoBt  respectable  and  intelligent  in  the  cconmunity  who  expressed 
strong  doubts  of  a  criminal  design  in  his  conduct''  Our  readers, 
hwefer,  need  only  to  examine  the  statem^t  of  Paul  Revere,  in  the 
saeoeeding  paragraphs,  to  have  their  minds  satisfied  of  his  treacherous 
conduct  It  appears  in  a  letter  to  Rev.  Dr.  John  Eliot,  correspondmg 
aeerelary  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Socie^,  dated  Boston,  Jan. 
1, 1798:  "In  the  &11  of  1774,  and  winter  of  1775,  I  was  one  of 
npvards  of  thirty,  chiefly  medianics,  who  formed  ourselves  into  a 
committee,  for  the  purpose  of  watching  the  movements  of  the  British 
sddiers,  and  gaining  every  intelligence  of  the  movements  of  the  tories. 
We  held  our  meetings  at  the  Ghreen  Dragon  Tavern.  We  were  so  care* 
fill  that  our  meetmgs  should  be  kept  secret,  that  every  time  we  met, 
everj  person  swore  upon  the  Bible  that  they  would  not  discover  any 
of  oar  transactions,  but  to  Hancock,  Adams,  Drs.  Warren,  Church, 
lad  one  or  two  more.  About  November,  when  things  began  to  grow 
aerious,  a  gentleman  who  had  connections  with  the  tory  party,  bat 
us  a  whig  at  heart,  acquainted  me  that  our  meetings  were  discovered, 
mi  menticmed  the  identical  words  that  were  spoken  among  us  ihe 
■^t  before.  We  did  not  then  distrust  Dr.  Church,  but  supposed  it 
Mit  be  some  one  among  us.  We  removed  to  another  place,  which 
le bought  was  more  secure;  but  here  we  found  that  all  our  transac- 
tion wete  comminnicated  to  Gov.  Qage.  This  came  to  me  thronj^ 
fliB  Aen  secretary,  IludEer.  He  told  it  to  the  gentleman  memioiied 
4* 
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i4mbv9.  B  Wia  tben  a  omaoon  vgioiaa  diai  tbora  hm  m  taitar  ia  Ikt 
Pvovificial  CoxkffegBj  and  that  Gage  waa  poasaaed  of  all  thair  aecnalii. 
Dr.  Churcli  appearad  to  be  a  high  aon  of  Ubeiij.  He  frequented  aB 
tba  placea  where  thej  met;  waa  encomaged  bj  all  the  leaden  of  the 
aona  of  liberty;  and  it  appeared  he  was  reapected  bj  them,  though  I 
knew  that  Dr.  Warren  bad  not  the  greatest  respect  &r  him.  Thoii{^ 
it  waa  known  that  some  of  the  liberty  aoi;^  which  he  oompoaed  ware 
parodiaed  by  him  in  hyor  of  the  Sritish,  yet  none  dare  charge  him 
with  it  I  was  a  oonstant  and  critical  observer  of  him,  jand  I  mnst 
say  that  I  never  thought  him  a  man  of  principle,  and  I  doubted  much, 
in  my  own  mind,  whether  he  waa  a  real  whig.  I  knew  that  he  kept 
oonqpany  with  a  Capt  Price,  a  half-pay  British  offioer;  and  that  he 
frequently  dined  witfi  him  and  Robinson,  one  of  the  commissioners. 
I  know  that  one  of  his  intimate  acquaintance  aaked  him  why  he  waa 
90  often  with  Bobin8(m  and  Price.  His  answer  was,  that  he  kepi 
oompany  with  them  on  purpose  to  find  out  their  plans.  The  day  after 
the  battle  of  Lexiqgton,  I  met  him  in  Cambridge,  when  he  shew  me 
some  bkx)d  on  his  stocking,  which,  he  said,  spirted  on  him  from  a  man 
who  was  killed  near  him,  aa  he  waa  urging  the  militia  on.  I  well 
remember  that  I  argued  with  myself^  if  a  man  will  risk  his  life  in  a 
eaose,  he  must  be  a  friend  to  that  cause ;  and  I  never  suspected  him 
after,  till  he  was  charged  with  being  a  traitor. 

'^The  same  day,  I  met  Dr.  Warren.  He  waa  president  of  the 
Committee  of  Safety.  He  engaged  me  as  a  messenger  to  do  the  oat- 
of-4oors  business  for  the  committee,  which  gave  me  an  opportunity  of 
being  frequently  with  them.  The  Friday  evening  after,  about  sunseti 
I  was  sitting  with  some  or  near  all  that  committee,  in  their  room, 
which  was  at  Mr.  Hastings'  house,  in  Cambridge.  Dr.  Church,  all  at 
once,  started  up.  '  Dr.  Warren,'  said  he,  '  I  am  determined  to  go 
into  Boston  to-morrow.'  It  set  them  all  a  staring.  Dr.  Warren 
isq>lied, '  Are  yon  serious,  Dr.  Church?  They  will  hang  you,  if  they 
catch  you  in  Boston.'  He  replied,  'I  am  serious,  and  am  determined 
to  go,  at  all  adventures.'  After  a  considerable  c(mveraati<m,  Dr.  War- 
ren said,  'K  you  are  determined,  let  us  make  some  business  for  you.' 
Ihey  agreed  that  he  should  go  to  get  medicine  for  their  and  our 
wounded  officers.  He  went  the  next  morning,  and  I  think  he  cami 
back  on  Sunday  evening.  After  he  had  told  the  committee  how 
things  were,  I  took  him  aside,  and  inquired  particularly  how  thej 
treated  him.     He  said,  that '  aa  soon  aa  he  got  to  their  line^  on 
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Vmikj  they  made  Urn  a  priBonar,  and  earned  bim  to  QtatL 
flcge,  wbere lie  iras  examxned;  and  then  he  was  sent  to  Crould's  bar- 
lads,  and  was  not  snftred  to  go  home  bat  onoe.  After  he  was  taken 
op  hr  faoUBng  a  oofreapondenee  with  Ihe  British,  I  came  across  Dea. 
(kUb  Davis.  We  entered  into  conTersation  abont  him.  He  told  me 
that  the  morning  Ghnrch  went  into  Boston,  he  (Davis)  reoeired  a 
Iflkt  fiir  Gen.  Gage ;  —  (he  then  did  not  know  that  Church  was  in 
town.)  When  he  got  to  the  general's  house,  he  was  told  Ae  general 
eoold  not  be  qK>ke  with,  —  that  he  was  in  private  with  a  gentleman; 
that  he  waited  near  half  an  hoar,  when  Gen.  Gage  and  Dr.  Chnrch 
omeoat  of  a  room,  disconrsingtogettier  like  persons  who  had  been  long 
acquainted.  He  appeared  to  be  qoite  snrprised  at  seeing  Dea.  Davis 
thm ;  that  he  (Ohureh)  went  where  he  pleased,  while  in  Boston,  only 
a  Major  Gaine,  one  of  (jage's  tools,  wait  with  him.  I  was  told  by 
another  person,  whom  I  could  d^end  npcn,  that  he  saw  Ghnrch  go  into 
Gen.  Gage's  honse  at  the  above  time ;  that  he  got  oat  of  the  chaise 
and  went  up  the  steps  more  like  a  man  that  was  acquainted  than  a 
priaoner. 

"  Some  time  after,  —  perhaps  a  year  or  two,  —  I  M  in  company 
with  a  gentleman  who  studied  with  Church.  In  discoursing  about  him, 
I  rehted  what  I  have  mentioned  above.  He  said  he  did  not  doubt  that 
he  was  in  the  interest  of  the  British,  and  that  it  was  he  who  informed 
Gen.  Gage ;  that  he  knew  fer  certain  that,  a  short  time  before  the 
Bttde  of  Lexington,  —  fbr  he  then  lived  with  him,  and  took  care  of  his 
boriness  and  books,  — he  had  no  money  by  him,  and  was  much  drove 
for  money;  that,  all  at  once,  he  had  several  hundred  new  British 
gnineas ;  *  and  that  he  thought  at  the  time  where  they  came  from." 

When  released  from  his  imprisonment  in  Norwich  jail,  Conn.,  May, 
1776,  he  set  sail  from  Boston  for  London,  —  some  say  for  the  West 
Indies;  and,  according  to  a  family  tradition,  the  vessel  was  wrecked 
near  the  Boston  Light-house,  and  all  on  board  perished.  Our  prin- 
opal  authorities  state,  however,  that  after  he  left  Boston  he  was  never 
httrd  from.    His  &mily  was  pensioned  by  the  crown. 

We  cannot  conclude  this  article  before  introducing  an  incident. 
Col.  Revere  was  the  first  President  of  the  Massachusetts  Mechanics' 
Charitable  Association,  and  a  copper-plate  engraver.  Li  the  year 
1768,  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts  voted  to  send  a  circular  letter 
to  the  several  Provinces,  on  the  alarming  state  of  this  country,  and 
invitmg  a  convention  to  oppose  a  taxation  without  the  consent  of  t)ie 
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repreaentatiYes  of  the  people.  Tbe  king  direeted  Governor  Bemeid 
to  demand  that  the  said  vote  be  resoinded  and  oUiterated.  Arote  mm 
paased,  June  80, 1768,  not  to  o(»iform  to  it,  seventeen  members  only 
voting  in  &vor  of  it,  and  ninety-two  in  the  negative.  The  seventeen 
members  were  stigmatized  with  the  name  of  Besdnders,  and  treated 
with  contempt  Paul  Bevere  engraved  a  caricature,  entitled ''  A  Warn 
Place  —  Hell."  The  delineation  was  a  pair  of  monstrous  open  jaws, 
resembling  those  of  a  shark,  with  flames  issuing;  and  Satan,  with  a 
large  pitchfork,  driving  the ,  seventeen  Besdnders  into  the  flames, 
eiolaiming,  ''Now  I've  got  yoa!  A  fine  haul,  bj  Jove!"  As  a 
relaetanee  is  shown  by  the  foremost  man  at  entering,  who  is  sapposed 
to  represent  the  Hon.  Timothy  Ruggles,  afterward  a  brigadier-general 
of  Worcester  county,  another  devil  is  drawn,  witii  a  fork,  flying 
towards  him,  and  crying  out,  ''  Posh  on,  Tim ! "  Over  the  upper 
jaw  is  seen,  in  the  back'-ground,  the  cupola  of  the  Phyvince-hrase, 
with  the  Indian  and  bow  and  arrow,  the  arms  of  the  Province,  where 
was  the  residence  of  the  governor.  When  Bevere  was  engaged  in 
executing  this  caricature,  Dr.  Benj.  Church  came  into  his  office,  and 
seeing  what  he  was  about,  todk  a  pen  and  wroto  the  following  lines  as 
anaccompamm^t: 

"  On,  brave  Beeoinden  !  to  yon  yawning  cell,  — 
Seventeen  eneh  miaoreMitB  enre  wUl  startle  heU. 
There  ponj  Taiaine,  damned  Ibr  petty  Bin» 
On  snoh  dietinguiahed  eooundrels  gaie  and  grin ; 
The  oatdone  Devil  will  resign  his  sway,  — 
He  never  curst  his  millions  in  a  day.** 
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JOSEPH  WARREN,  M.  D. 

KAnOHS^ins.  ONTHBBOSIONMAflSACRB. 

Tes  name  of  Wairen  a^qpean  on  the  Boll  of  Battle  Abbej,  as 
boiiig  of  Ihoae  engaged  in  tlie  Battle  of  Hastings,  nnder  WiUiaon  the 
Gonqaeror,  Oct  14, 1066.  It  appears  abo  in  Doomsday  Book,  pab- 
liAed  in  1081.  William  do  Wanene,  the  first  of  the  name  according 
to  Doncan's  Dukes  of  Normandy,  related  to  Dnke  William  on  the  side 
of  his  mother,  who  was  niece  to  the  Duchess  Gonner,  took  his  name 
from  the  fief  of  Yarenne,  or  Warrene,  in  Ijhe  district  of  St  Aub-in«Ie- 
Osiif.  Wanene  leceiTsd  firom  the  Conqueror  two  hundred  and  ninety*, 
eight  manors,  and  in  1078  he  was  adjoined  to  Richard  de  Bienfiute 
«  Grand  Justiciary  of  England.  He  was  created  Earl  of  Surrey,  by 
WiDiam  Rnfus,  in  1089,  and  died  shorily  afterwards.  He  was  buried 
in  the  Abbey  of  Lewes,  in  Sussex,  which  he  had  founded. 

The  ancestry  of  Oeneral  Joseph  Warren  has  long  been  a  subject  of 
doobtfiil  speculation,  as  it  could  not  be  traced  to  the  ancient  families 
either  of  Plymouth  or  Watertown.  After  oarefiil  research,  we  believe 
it  traceable  to  the  public  records  of  Boston.  Doubtless  the  ancestor  of 
this  fiunily  was  Peter  Warren,  a  mariner,  who,  according  to  Suffolk 
Deeds,  purchased  an  estate  of  Theodore  Atkinson,  of  Boston,  March 
8, 1659,  '<  situated  on  the  south  side  of  Boston,  next  the  water-side,* 
opposite  and  against  Dorchester  Neck."  This  was  a  part  of  ancient 
Mattapan,  now  South  Boston.  On  his  decease,  he  gave  his  dwelling- 
iKmse  and  land  to  his  widow  Esther,  for  and  during  her  natural  life,  in 
case  she  continue  a  widow,  and  not  otherwise.  In  case  she  happen  to 
marry  again,  the  estate  should  revert  to  his  son  Joseph ;  or,  at  her 
decease,  if  a  widow,  )ie  bequeathed  the  same  to  him.  He  married 
three  times,  and  died  at  Boston,  Nov.  15,  1704,  aged  76  years.  His 
will  is  in  Sufiblk  Ptobate.  His  son  Joseph,  according  to  Suffolk  Deeds, 
<»a?eyed,  April  15, 1714,  this  estate  to  Henry  Hill,  distiller,  for  eighty 
pounds,  wiih  the  reserve,  that  his  widowed  mother  Esther  should  have 
ftfife  oocnpaney,  and  profits  and  benefits  of  the  same.  It  was  located 
in  Boston,  at  the  south  part  of  ihe  town,  and  bounded  southerly  at 
tte  fimt  by  Essex-street,  fifly-seven  feet;  westerly  by  the  land  of 
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IsMO  Oooee,  eij^y-one  feet;  norther^  bj  the  hod  of  Heiiiy  Oole, 
thirty-one  feet ;  easterly  by  the  land  of  Whitman,  eigfaty-fi>ar  feet;  — 
with  the  buildings,  wells,  water-courses,  &c.  A  distillery  has  long 
been  located  on  this  estate,  bounded  by  South-street,  and  is  improved 
by  William  E.  French.  This  was  doubtless  the  ancestral  resMenoe. 
We  find  no  conveyance  of  real  estate  to  Peter  Warm  at  any  other 
period. 

Barah,  the  first  wifi»  of  Peter  Wamn,  was  admitted  to  the  Old 
South  Chureh,  by  dismiBBion,  lihy  22,  1670.  His  seoond  wife,  Hais- 
nah,  was  received  in  the  tatud  church,  by  dinmssioft  aim,  April  80, 
16T6 ;  and  his  third  wife,  IMher,  was  admitted  to  that  chureh,  aho 
by  dismission,  Oct.  11,  1687. 

The  bq[)tisms  of  the  children  are  en  the  records  of  the  Old  South 
Ghnrch,  and  correspond  wkh  the  birAs  on  the  records  of  Boston,  as 
follows:  Peter  Warren  married  Sarah,  a  daughter  of  Bobert  Tttdcer, 
of  Dordiester,  Aug.  1, 1660,  by  whom  he  bad  John,  bom  Sept  8, 
1661 ;  Joseph,  hem  Feb.  19, 1669;  Benjamin,  bom  July  25, 1665 ; 
EUaabeth,  bom  Jan.  4, 1667;  Boboi,  bom  Dec.  14, 1670 ;  Ebeneaer, 
bom  Feb.  11, 1672;  Peter,  bora  April  20, 1676;  Hannah,  by  hia 
wife  Hannah,  bom  May  19,  1680;  Mary,  bovi  Nov.  24,  1688; 
Bobert,  bom  Dec.  24,  1684. 

Josq>h,  the  second  son  of  Peter,  who,  aooording  to  Sufiblk  Deeds, 
was  a  housewright,  married  Ddborah,  a  Am^ter  of  Samuel  Williamai 
of  Boxbury,  where  he  settled,  and  had  eight  children;  among  whan 
was  Josqph,  bom  Feb.  2, 1696.  He  died  at  Boxbury,  July  18, 1729, 
aged  66 ;  and  tibis  corresponds  with  the  Boston  reooid  of  his  birth* 
His  will  was  prored  August  Ist  of  that  data 

Joseph,  Jr.,  son  of  Joseph  of  Boxbury,  married  Mary,  daughter  <£ 
Dr.  Samuel  Stevens,  of  that  town.  May  29, 1740.  He  is  named,  on 
Suflblk  Probate,  ss  ''  gentleman."  He  was  »  respeotaUe  fermer,  and 
was  the  first  person  who  cultivated  an  apple,  with  a  fine  Uush  on  one 
aide,  femous  as  the  Warren  Basset  llie  Bo^  News-JiCtter  thus 
relates  the  tale  of  his  decease,  in  anote  dated  Boxbury,  Oct  26, 1765: 

^*  On  Wednesday  last  a  sorrowful  aooident  happened  here.  As  Mr, 
Joseph  Wairen,  of  this  town,  was  gathering  i^les  from  a  tree,  standing 
upon  a  ladder  at  a  considerable  distance  firom  the  ground,  he  fiaU  firana 
theoce,  Inoke  his  neck,  and  eaqxired  in  a  few  mwpePlB.  He  Ufaa 
esteemed  a  man  of  good  understanding,  mdostrious,  vepof^  heBeal» 
end  frith&d,— a  serious,  exemfdary  CSuristian,  a  ueefol  meaiber  off 
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«ie^.  He  was  gmmOj  m^kM  amongst  na,  and  hia  daalh  m 
vaheisaDj  lamented." 

Jaieph,  8d,  a  aon  of  Joeeph,  Jr.,  iraa  bom  at  Bazbury,  June  11, 
1741.  He  gndnaied  at  Harvard  OoDege,  1759,  and  iraa  a  pablie- 
adiool  teaeher  at  Bozbnrj,  in  1760.  The  old  mansion  in  -which  he 
Its  hem  baa  been  demolished,  and  an  exact  model  of  it,  made  partly 
of  die  original  materials,  is  retained  in  the  family  of  Dr.  Brown,  who 
narried  a  dau^ter  of  Dr.  Jdm  Warren.  A  painting  of  the  estate 
is  in  the  fcm3y  of  Dr.  John  G.  Warren.  An  degant  stone  building 
ktt  been  erected  on  the  location.  The  insoriptions  herewith  axe  dus- 
ded  on  ^  front  side  of  the  aeoood  story  of  die  edifice;  that  on  the 
i^t  hand  is  as  follows : 

''On this  spot  stood  the  house ereeted  in  1720  by  Jo8q[>h  Warren,  of 
Boston,  remarkable  for  being  tbe  birthphce  of  General  S^oseph  War- 
ren, his  grandson,  who  was  kflled  at  the  Battle  of  Banker  HiU,  Jane 
17, 1775."  The  inacripdon  on  the  left  hand  is  as  fdlows :  ''  John 
Warren,  a  distingnished  physician  and  anatomist,  was  also  bom  here. 
Tbe  original  mansion  bemg  m  rains,  tiiis  hoose  was  boilt  by  John  C. 
Wwren,  M.  D.,  in  1846,  son  of  the  last  named,  as  a  permanent 
noDKHiBl  of  the  spol»"  The  estate  is  m  Warren-street,  on  Warren- 
phoe,  opposite  St  James'-street 

Warr»i  was  efer  remarkable  for  fearless  intrepidity.  Wlien  at 
odkge,  some  of  his  classmates  were  engaged  in  a  merriment  which 
ftej  knew  Waarren  woald  not  approve,  and  adopted  a  plan  to  prevent 
Us  attendanee.  They  fsstened  the  door  of  tlie  apartment,  which  was 
in  Ae  npper  story  of  a  college  building.  Warren,  finding  that  he 
oonld  not  get  in  at  the  door,  and  perceiting  that  there  was  an  open 
niadow,  determined  to  effect  his  entrance  by  that  way,  from  the  roof. 
Heaeoordin^y  ascended  the  stairs  to  the  top  of  liie  building,  and,  getting 
stt  iqpon  tlie  roof,  let  himself  down  to  the  eaves,  and  thenoe,  by  the 
«d  of  a  Bpont,  to  a  level  wiA  the  open  window,  through  wjiidi  he 
\mfeA  into  tiie  nddst  of  the  oonspirators.  The  spent,  which  was  of 
vsod,  was  so  mnch  decayed  by  time,  that  it  fell  to  the  groond  as 
yhnrnt  lekzed  his  hold  npon  it  His  daasmates,  hearing  the  crash, 
nriied  to  tbe  window,  and  when  they  perceived  the  cause,  loadly  con- 
gF^rtdated  him  i^wn  the  eseape.  He  coolly  remarked  that  the  spent 
Urelained  ka  positioii  jostlong  enoogh  to  serve  his  purpose;  and, 
;  fiirdier  notice  of  tile  wdAsai,  proceeded  to  remonstrate  with 
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tkon.  on  die  wmAkt  they  mtanded  to  petpelnto,  wUdi  had  Aft 
desired  eflfeot 

In  the  period  of  the  Bevolulkm  a  gallows  was  eieeted  on  die  Neoic, 
near  Boxbury,  &r  the  public  execution  of  criminals.  One  dsj,  when 
he  was  passing  the  spot,  he  met  three  British  offioen,  one  c^  whom 
called  to  him,  saying,  ''  Go  on,  Warren ;  you  wiH  soon  come  to  ^ 
g^ws ! "  It  was  7ery  eyident  they  meant  to  insult  him,  as  they 
burst  into  a  loud  laugh  as  soon  as  it  was  uttered.  Warren  was  not  • 
man  to  submit  to  an  insult  from  any  one,  least  of  all  fiNim  them.  He 
immediately  turned  back,  walked  up  to  them,  and  calmly  requested  to 
know  which  of  th^m  had  thus  addressed  him.  Not  one  of  them  had 
the  courage  to  avow  his  insolence.  Finding  he  could  obtain  no  answer, 
he  at  last  left  them,  ashamed  of  themselves  and  each  other,  but  pleased 
to  escape  so  easily.  This  is  related  on  the  authority  of  Dr.  John  0. 
Warren. 

Gen.  Warren  resided  seyeral  years  in  Boston,  on  the  location  of 
the  present  American  House,  nearly  of^Msite  Ehn-street.  Wired 
skulb,  from  his  anatomical  room,  were  discovered,  in  excavatmg  the 
earth,  about  the  year  1885.  He  was  a  member  of  Be7.  Dr.  Cooper's 
church,  in  Brattle-street,  and  his  pew  was  located  opposite  the  old 
southern  door,  in  the  body  of  the  house,  which  he  selected  for  the  pre- 
Tention  of  disturbance,  when  abruptly  called  on  &it  medical  aid. 

The  late  Governor  Eusti^,  who  was,  in  1774,  a  student  of  medicine 
under  Warren,  relates  that,  in  returning  to  his  dwelling,  he  passed 
several  British  officers  in  Queen-street,  among  whom  was  Col.  Wol- 
cott,  who  subsequently  became  notorious  finr  a  paltry  insult,  in  address- 
ing General  Washington  as  '^  Mr.  Washington,"  in  a  letter  on  ihe 
subject  of  prisoners ;   and,  as  the  friends  of  Warren  were  then  con- 
stantly expecting  that  some  attempt  would  be  made  to  seise  him  by 
the  regulsurs,  Eustis  stated  the  circumstance,  and  advised  him  not  to 
leave  the  house.    Warren  replied, ''  I  have  a  visit  to  make  to  a  lady  in 
Gomhill,  this  evening,  and  I  will  go  at  once;  come  with  me."     He 
then  put  his  pistols  in  his  pocket,  and  they  went  out    They  paaaed 
several  British  officers,  without  molestation  fitnn  them.     It  was  aacer- 
tained,  the  next  day,  that  they  were  watching  for  two  pieces  of  caimoii 
which  had  been  removed  by  some  Bostonians,  of  which  a  rektion  is 
given  in  the  outUne  of  John  Hancock.     Warren,  having  his  spirit 
fretted,  (me  day,  by  some  of  the  taunts  frequently  uttered  by  British 
officers,  exclaimed,  ^^  These  fellows  say  we  won't  fight    By  heaTetna ! 
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IlMpeldttndievptoniykiieeti&bkod!"    lliisirMipdkeiilNrta 
bw  weeks  be&re  the  Battle  of  Bunker  HiU. 

Gen.  Wairea  nmnried  EInabeth,  a  dav^ter  of  the  hte  Dr.  Richard 
HoolOQ,  of  Boston,  Sept  6, 1764.  Their  ohildien  were  Joseph,  who 
gndnated  at  Harvard  College,  in  1786,— died  sin^e  in  1790 ;  Richard^ 
who  died  at  twenty-one  years  of  age ;  Eliatbeth,  who  was  the  wife  of 
Gen.  Andd  Welles;  and  Maiy,  wife  of  Judge  Newoomb,  of  Greenfield, 
vho  died  Feb.  7,  1826.  TI»»ir  son  Joseph  Warren  Newcomb,  coun- 
aeDor  at  Springfield,  has  two  children,  the  last  living  descendants.  The 
three  younger  children  of  Gen.  Warren  were  fivr  a  period  under  the 
eaie  of  Miss  Mercy  Scollay ,  of  Boston,  a  lady  to  whom  he  was  betrothed 
br  a  aecxmd  wife.  His  wife  died  April  29, 1778,  aged  twenty-six  years. 
This  impressive  tribute  to  the  virtues  of  his  lamented  partner  appeared 
in  the  Boston  Gaaette  of  that  year : 

"  If  finding  liliflB,  when  they  droop  and  die. 
Bobbed  of  eaoh  charm  that  pleased  the  gaziiig  eye, 
With  Md  vegMt  the  griering  mind  inspire. 
What,  then,  wImb  virtue's  brighteet  laia|a  eiplre? 
Ethereal  epiritB  see  the  systems  right, 
Bnt  mortal  minds  demand  a  clearer  sight 
In  sjnte  of  reason's  philosophic  art, 
A  tear  most  fUl  ta  indieate  the  heart 
Gould  reeaon's  Ibroe  disarm  the  tyrant  fee. 
Or  calm  the  mind  that  feels  the  ihtal  blow, 
Ko  clouded  thought  had  discomposed  the  ndnd 
Of  him  whom  Heaven  ordidned  her  dearest  friend. 
Ckmd  sense  and  modesty  with  virtne  orowned 
A  sober  mind,  when  fortune  smilod  or  frowned ; 
So  keen  a  feeling  for  a  friend  distressed. 
She  could  not  bear  to  see  a  worm  oppressed. 
These  Tirtace  fitUen  enhanoe  the  scene  of  woe, 
8wdl  the  big  drops  that  searoe  confinemaat  know. 
And  force  them  down  in  oopious  showers  to  flow. 
Bnt  know,  thou  tyrant  Death,  thy  force  is  spent,  — 
Thine  arm  is  weakened,  and  thy  bow  unbent 
fleenred  fttm^  insults  of  your  guilty  train 
Of  maiahalled  slaves,  inflict  disease  and  pain, 
fihe  rides  triumphant  on  the  aerial  course. 
To  Isnd  at  pleasure's  inezhausted  source ; 
Celestial  Genii  line  the  heavenly  way, 
And  guard  her  passage  to  the  realms  of  day.  *' 

Geo.  Wamn,  in  the  year  1766,  addressed  the  following  letter  to 
^  Bcr.  Edmund  Dana,  a  graduate  of  Harrard  College  in  1759|  who 
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MsuDd  Ae  Beetor  of  Wroxeter,  Salop,  in  Engknd,  lAmM  le  died 
in  1828,  and  was  a  brother  of  Jud^  liVands  Dana.  This  letter 
passed  into  the  care  of  his  grandson,  Thomas  Oatlej,  Ebq.,  of  Bishton 
Hall,  Salop,  and  has  reoently  been  brought  to  this  coontrj  bj  Edmnd 
Trowbridge  Hastings,  Esq.,  a  rektiye  of  the  Dana  fiumily.  It  is  a 
precions  relic,  as  presenting  a  yiew  of  the  state  of  feding  in  New 
England  in  relation  to  Ihe  odious  Stamp  Act 

''Bastm,  New  England,  March  19,  1766. 

"DsAR  Sir: — I  hare  not  had  the  pleasure  of  a  line  from  joasinee 
you  left  this  country.  I  wrote  to  you  soon  after  I  knew  of  your  arrival 
in  England,  and  I  have  not  at  any  time  been  negligent  in  inqniriag 
concerning  you,  whenever  an  opportunity  presented.  I  have,  with 
great  satisfaction,  heard  of  that  agreeable  life  whieh  you  lead  amidst 
all  the  gayeties  and  diversions  of  that  jovial  city,  London;  but  I 
received  a  peculiar  pleasure  from  the  intelligence  which  I  have  lately 
had  of  your  happy  marrii^  with  a  lady  of  noble  birth,  and  every 
accomplishment,  both  natural  and  acquired.  Accept  the  sincerest 
wishes  of  your  long  absent  (but  I  hope  not  forgotten)  friend,  that  you 
may  long  enjoy,  with  your  charming  consort,  that  unequalled  hap|H- 
ness  which  must  arise  from  an  union  of  persons  so  amiable. 

"  Perhaps  it  may  not  be  disagreeable  at  this  time  to  hear  something 
of  the  present  state  of  your  native  country.  Never  has  there  been  a 
time,  since  the  first  settlement  of  America^  in  which  the  people  had  so 
much  reason  to  be  alarmed,  as  the  present.  The  whole  continent  is 
inflamed  to  the  highest  degree.  I  believe  this  country  may  be 
esteemed  as  truly  loyal  in  their  principles  as  any  in  the  universe ;  bat 
the  strange  project  of  levying  a  stamp  duty,  and  of  depriving  the  peo- 
ple of  the  privilege  of  trials  by  juries,  has  roused  thar  jealousy  and 
resentment  They  can  conceive  of  no  liberty  where  they  have  lost 
the  power  of  taxing  themselves,  and  where  all  controversies  between 
the  crown  and  the  people  are  to  be  determined  by  the  opinion  of  one 
dependent ;  and  they  think  that  slavery  is  not  only  the  greatest  mis- 
fortune, but  that  it  is  also  the  greatest  crime  (if  there  is  a  poaaibility 
of  escaping  it).  You  are  sensible  that  the  inhabitants  of  this  country 
have  ever  been  zealous  lovers  of  their  civil  and  religious  liberties.  For 
the  enjoyment  of  these,  they  fought  battles,  left  a  pleasant  and  pop- 
tilous  country,  and  exposed  themselves  to  all  the  dangers  and  havdsliipa 
in  this  new  world;  and  their  laudable  attachment  to  freedom  has  hHli- 
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vto  ban  tnDsndtted  to  their  poebrnty.  MoreoTer,  in  all  new  oomk- 
tiiia(«iid  egpemJlj  in  this,  which  was  settled  by  private  adyeatoreis)! 
theie  JB  a  more  equal  diviaion  of  property  amongst  the  people ;  in  oon- 
tapenoe  of  which,  their  influence  and  authority  must  be  nearly  equal, 
wd  every  man  will  think  himself  deeply  interested  in  the  support  of 
puHic  liberty.  Freedom  and  equality  is  the  state  of  nature;  but 
skvery  ia  the  most  unnatonJ  and  violent  state  that  can  be  conceived 
(^  and  its  approach  must  be  gradual  and  imperceptible.  In  many  old 
oouatries,  where,  in  a  long  course  of  years,  some  particular  fimulies 
have  been  able  to  acquire  a  very  large  share  of  property,  from  which 
moat  arise  a  kind  of  aristocracy,  —  that  is,  the  power  and  authority 
of  some  persons  or  families  is  exercised  in  proportion  to  the  decrease 
rf  the  independence  and  property  of  the  people  in  general; — had 
Airw*"*^  been  prepared  in  this  manner  for  the  Stamp  Act,  it  might 
perhaps  have  met  with  a  more  &vorable  reception ;  but  it  is  absurd  to 
sttenpt  to  impose  so  cruel  a  yoke  on  a  people  who  ar^  so  near  to  the 
state  of  orig^lal  equality,  and  who  look  upon  their  liberties  not  merely 
as  arfaitraary  grants,  but  as  their  unalienable,  eternal  rights,  purchased 
bf  the  blood  and  treasure  of  their  ancestors,  —  which  liberties,  though 
granted  and  received  as  acts  of  favor,  could  not,  without  manifest 
injostioe,  have  been  refused,  and  cannot  now,  or  at  any  time  hereafter, 
be  revoked.  Certainly,  if  the  connection  was  rightly  understood, 
Great  Britain  would  be  convinced  that,  without  laying  arbitrary  taxes 
iqion  her  colonies,  she  may  and  does  reap  such  advantages  as  ought  to 
satisfy  her.  lodeed,  it  amazes  the  more  judicious  people  on  this  side 
the  water,  that  the  kte  minister  was  so  unacquainted  with  the  state  of 
Amfriffa,  and  the  maimers  and  circumstances  of  the  people ;  or,  if  he 
was  acquainted,  it  still  surprises  them  to  find  a  man,  in  his  high  station, 
so  igpuMRsnt  of  nature,  and  of  the  operations  of  the  human  mind,  as 
madly  to  (ffovoke  the  resentment  of  millions  of  men  who  would  esteem 
death,  with  all  its  tortures,  preferable  to  slavery.  Most  certainly,  in 
whatever  light  the  Stamp  Act  is  viewed,  an  uncommon  want  of  policy  is 
disoovenible.  If  the  real  and  only  motive  of  the  minister  was  to  raise 
maoBj  fixHn  the  colonies,  that  method  should  undoubtedly  have  been 
adopted  which  was  least  grievous  to  the  people.  Instead  of  this,  the 
most  nnpopalar  that  coold  be  imagined  is  chosen.  If  there  was  any 
jeakMuy  of  the  colonies,  and  the  minister  designed  by  this  act  more  effect- 
ually to  secure  their  dependence  on  Great  Britain,  the  jealousy  was  first 
jOBDdfcss  Bpt  if  it  had  been  founded  on  good  reasons,  could  any- 
tbiDg  have  been  worse  calculated  to  answer  this  purpose?    Could  not 
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the  minister  hato  fiMud  oat,  chhor  fiom  hktorj  or  from  lik  own 
obflervation,  that  the  strength  of  any  country  dependad  on  its  being 
tmited  within  itself?  Has  he  not,  bj  this  act,  brought  about  ivbat  tibe 
most  aealous  colonist  never  could  haye  expected?  The  colonies,  init9 
now,  were  ever  at  Tatianoe,  and  foolishly  jealous  of  each  other.  They 
are  now,  by  the  refined  policy  of  Mr.  George  Grenfille,  nnited  ftr 
iheir  common  defence  against  what  they  believe  to  be  oppression ;  nf»r 
win  ihey  so(m  forget  the  weight  which  this  close  onion  gives  them. 
The  impossibility  of  acooonting  in  any  other  way  for  the  imposition  of 
the  stamp  duty  has  induced  some  to  imagine  that  the  minister  designed 
by  this  act  to  force  the  colonies  into  a  rebellion,  and  from  thence  to 
take  occasion  to  treat  them  with  severity,  and,  by  miKtaiy  power, 
reduce  them  to  servitude.  But  this  supposes  such  a  monstrous  degree 
of  wickedness,  that  charity  forbids  us  to  conclude  him  guilty  of  so  Uack 
a  viQany.  But,  admitting  this  to  have  been  his  aim  (as  it  is  known 
that  tyisnmcal  ministers  have  at  some  time  embraced  even  this  hellish 
measure  to  accomplish  their  cursed  designs),  should  he  not  have  con* 
sidered  that  every  power  in  Europe  looks  with  envy  on  the  ccJonies 
which  Great  Britain  enjoys  in  America?  Could  he  suppose  that  the 
powerful  and  politic  France  would  be  restrained  by  treaties,  when  so 
fidr  an  opportunity  offered  for  the  recovery  of  their  ancient  possessions? 
At  least,  was  he  so  ignorant  of  nature  as  not  to  know  that  when  the 
rage  of  the  people  is  raised  by  oppression  to  such  a  height  as  to  break 
out  in  rebelli<m,  any  new  alliance  would  be  preferred  to  the  miseries 
which  a  conquered  country  must  necessarily  expect  to  suflhr?  And 
would  no  power  in  Europe  take  advantage  of  su<^  an  occasion  ?  And, 
above  all,  did  he  not  know  that  his  royal,  benevolent  master,  when  he 
discovered  his  views,  would  detest  and  punish  him?  But  whatever 
was  proposed  by  the  Stamp  Act,  of  this  I  am  certain,  that  the  regard 
which  the  colonies  still  bear  to  His  Majesty  arises  mofre  from  an 
exalted  idea  of  His  Majesty's  integrity  and  goodness  of  heart  than 
from  any  prudent  conduct  of  his  htte  minister. 

<<  I  have  written,  sir,  much  more  than  I  intended  when  I  first  sat 
down,  but  I  hope  you  will  pardon  my  prolixity  upon  so  important  a 
subject 

"  I  am,  sir,  your  most  sincere  friend  and  humble  servant^ 

"Joseph  Wabbsh. 
"  To  Mr.  Edmund  Dana. 

"  P.  8.  I  hope  for  the  fovw  of  a  line  from  you,  Ijie  first  opporta- 
nity." 


•CkB.  'WaiT^  poUUied  tfaiee  lughly  spirited  articleB,  in  llie  BobKh 
GaMtte,  ariginated  by  the  exereise  of  the  srbitruy  powera  of  Gov. 
Bemaid,  in  negstimg  oooneillors  elected  bj  the  representatiTes;  and 
fintiier^  for  severe  oensoieB  on  leading  members  of  die  house,  nnjostlj 
expressed  in  letters  addressed  to  Lord  Shelbume,  the  king's  minister 
of  state,  who,  in  reply,  nneqaivocally  sanctioned  his  measures,  and  also 
opressed  displeasure  that  the  house  should  object  to  the  lieutenant- 
goveraor,  irho  was  not  a  member  of  the  council,  taking  a  seat  in  that 
body.  In  the  first  of  these  articles,  Warren's  quotation  from  Bochea- 
ter  ezdted  the  ire  of  Bernard,  who  sent  a  message  to  the  house,  and 
ifiodier  to  the  council,  declaring  the  article  libellous,  and  calling  it  to 
their  serions  consideration.  The  coundl  pronounoed  it  an  insolent  and 
lioentious  attack,  and  that  the  author  deserved  punishment  The  house 
expressed  a  different  opinion,  and  that  the  hber^  of  the  press  is  a 
great  bulwark  of  the  liberty  of  the  people.  There  were  fifty-six  in 
the  affirmative,  to  eighteen  in  the  negative.  It  was  introduced  to  the 
grand  jury,  who  would  not  find  a  bill  of  indictment  As  these  are  all 
of  the  poHtical  newspaper  productions  of  Warren  that  we  have  discov- 
ered, and  as  they  are  strongly  chamcteristic  of  his  energy  of  charac* 
ter,  they  are  here  presented  entire.  Bradford,  in  his  History  of  Mas- 
sachnseM,  not  appearing  to  be  aware  that  Warren  was  the  author, 
remarks  of  the  first  communication,  that  it  was  "  a  very  scurrilous 
piece."  Pemberton,  Dorr,  and  Bees,  in  the  Cyclopedia,  ascribe  them 
to  hxBL  Hutchinson  alludes  to  it  as  '^a  most  ijl>usive  [Aece  against  the 
gavemor." 

^0111  Bo9ton  Chuf€ttit  A5.  29, 176S. 

''Mbssbs.  Ebbs  &;  Qill, 

"  Please  insert  the  following : 

"May  it  please  your .    We  havefinralong  time  known  your 

enmity  to  thk  province.  We  1mv<v  hrid  full  proof  of  your  cruelty  to  a 
kyal  people.  No  age  has  perh^  f«;i>nished  a  more  glaring  instance 
of  obstinate  perseverance  in  the  path  of  malice  than  is  now  exhilrited 

m  joQir .     Gould  you  have  reaped  any  advantage  from  injuring 

this  people,  there  would  have  been  some  excuse  fi)r  the  manifold  abuses 
with  which  you  have  loaded  them.  But  when  a  diabolical  thirst  for 
laiachief  is  the  alone  motive  of  your  conduct,  you  must  not  wonder  if 
you  are  treated  with  open  dislike ;  for  it  is  impossible,  how  much 
soever  we  endeavor  it,  to  feel  any  esteem  for  a  man  like  you.  Bad 
as  the  world  may  be,  there  is  yet  in  every  breast  something  which 
5* 
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points  oot  the  good  man  as  an  object  irorikj  of  respect,  and  naila 
the  gtuleful,  treacherous  man-hater,  tor  disgnst  and  in&my. 

'^  Nothing  has  ever  been  more  intolerable  than  jour  insolence  on  a 
late  occasicm,  when  yon  had,  by  your  Jesuitical  insinuations,  induced 
a  worthy  minister  of  state  to  form  a  most  un&Torable  opinion  of  the 
province  in  general,  and  some  of  the  most  respectable  inhabitants  in 
particular.  You  had  the  efironteiy  to  produce  a  letter  from  his  lord- 
ship, as  a  proof  of  your  success  in  calumniating  us.  Surely  yea 
must  suppose  we  haye  lost  all  feeling,  or  you  would  not  dare  thus 
tauntingly  to  display  the  trophies  of  your  slanders,  and  upbraidingly 
to  make  us  sensible  of  the  inexpressible  misfortunes  which  you  have 
brought  upon  us.  But  I  refrain,  lest  a  full  representation  of  the  hard- 
ships  suffered  by  this  too  long  insulted  people  should  lead  them  to  an 
unwarrantable  revenge.  We  never  can  treat  good  and  patriotic  rulers 
with  too  great  reverence.  But  it  is  certain  that  men  totally  aban- 
doned to  wickedness  can  never  merit  our  regard,  be  their  stations  ever 

to  high. 

•If  maOk  D«B  wa  by  €bd  appoiatod, 
n«  dtffl  maj  be  tlM  Loni'a  I 


•«  A  Trot  Patriot/* 


JPyom  So$ton  GaxetU,  March  7,  ITSS. 

<*  Messrs.  Edbs  &  Gill, 

''  Please  to  insert  the  following : 

"  My  first  performance  has,  by  a  strange  kind  of  compliment,  been 
by  some  applied  to  his  excellency  Gov.  Bernard.  It  is  not  for  me  to 
account  for  the  construction  put  upon  it  Every  man  has  a  right  to 
make  his  own  remarks,  and  if  he  satisfies  himself,  he  will  not  displease 
me.  I  will,  however,  inform  the  j^ublic  that  I  have  the  most  sacred 
regard  to  the  characters  of  a£i  ^o^^min,  and  would  sooner  cut  my 
himd  fit)m  my  body  than  strike''&t  thb  reputation  of  an  honest  memb^ 
of  the  community.  But  Uiere  are  circamstanoes,  in  which  not  justioe 
alone,  but  humanity  itself,  obliges  us  to  hold  up  the  villain  to  view, 
and  expose  his  guilt,  to  prevent  his  destroying  the  innocent  Whoever 
he  is  whose  conscience  tells  him  he  is  not  the  monster  I  have  por- 
traited,  may  rest  assured  I  did  not  aim  at  him;  but  the  person  who 
knows  the  black  picture  exhibited  to  be  his  own,  is  welcome  to  take  it 
to  himself.  The  imputation  of  disaffection  to  the  king  and  the  govern- 
ment, brought  against  me  by  His  Majesty's  Council,  I  shall  answer 
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odIj  bj  %  quotation  from  ilie  paper  wbich  they  have  been  pleased  to 
oensiiiei  where  I  eaj,  '  We  can  never  treat  good  and  patriotic  rulers 
vith  too  great  reTerenoe.'  In  which  sentence  I  hope  the  honorable 
boaid  will  not  say  I  have  omitted  to  declare  my  sentiments  of  the  duty 
vhioh  every  good  subject  owes  to  his  present  migesty,  and  all  worthy 
sabordiDate  magistrates ;  and  I  flatter  myself  that  the  sentiments  of 
the  board  coincide  with  mine.  If  they  do  not,  I  must  dissent  from 
diem.  Their  charge  of  profimeness,  I  humbly  apprehend,  was  occa* 
Booed  by  their  forcing  a  sense  upon  the  two  last  lines  totally  different 
from  what  I  intended  they  should  convey.  My  design  was  to  comparo 
wicked  men,  and  especially  wicked  magistrates,  to  those  enemies  to 
mankind,  the  devils ;  and  to  intimate  that  the  devils  themselves  might 
boast  of  divine  authority  to  seduce  and  ruin  mankind,  with  a&  much 
reason  and  justice  as  wicked  rulers  can  pretend  to  derive  from  God,  or 
from  his  word,  a  right  to  oppress,  harass,  and  enslave  their  fellow- 
ereatarea.  The  beneficent  Lord  of  the  universe  delights  in  viewing 
die  happiness  of  all  men.  And  so  &r  as  civil  government  is  of  divine 
institation,  it  was  cakulated  for  the  greatest  good  of  the  whole  com- 
munity ;  and  whenevar  it  ceases  to  be  of  general  advantage,  it  ceases 
to  be  <tf  divine  appointment,  and  the  magistrates  in  such  a  community 
have  no  claim  to  that  honor  which  the  Divine  Legislator  has  assigned 
Id  magiatrates  of  his  election.  I  hope  die  honorable  board  will  not 
oondemn  a  man  for  expressing  his  contempt  for  the  odious  doctrines 
of  divine  hereditary  right  in  prinoes,  and  of  passive  obedience,  which 
he  thinks  dishonorary  to  Almighty  (}od,  the  common  and  impartial 
Fadier  of  the  species,  and  ruinous  both  to  kings  and  subjects ;  and 
which,  if  adhered  to,  would  dedmme  his.  present  majesty,  and  destroy 
the  British  nation.  The  honorable  board  is  humbly  requested  to 
examine  whether  the  above  is  not  the  most  natural  and  obrious  sense 
of  the  quoted  lines.  Certainly,  when  I  read  them,  I  thought  it  the 
only  sense ;  and  I  shall  think  myself  very  unhappy  in  my  readers, 
dicrnld  they  generally  put  that  construction  upon  them  which  the 
honorable  board  have  been  pleased  to  adopt 

''  I  shall,  at  all  times,  write  my  sentiments  with  freedom,  and  with 
decency  too,  —  the  rules  of  which  I  am  not  altogether  unacquainted 
witL  While  the  press  is  open,  I  shall  publish  whatever  I  think  con- 
dodve  to  general  emolument;  when  it  is  suppressed,  I  shall  look  upon 
my  Goontry  as  lost,  and,  with  a  steady  fortitude,  expect  to  feel  the 
gatend  shock.  A  Trub  Patriot.'' 
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f'fm  JBo9Um  OmcMH,  JTardb  14, 17681 

"  Messrs.  Edsb  &  Onx, 

"  Please  insert  the  foUowing : 

'^  With  pleasure  I  hear  the  general  Toioe  of  this  people  in  fiiTor  ef 
freedom ;  and  it  giyes  me  solid  satisfiiction  tofind  all  orders  of  unplaced, 
independent  men,  firmly  determined,  oa  far  as  in  them  lies,  to  support 
their  own  rights  and  the  liberty  of  the  press.  The  honorable  House 
of  Representatives  have  showed  themselves  resolute  in  the  cause  of 
justice.  The  Grand  Jurors  have  convinced  us  that  no  influence  is 
able  to  overcome  their  attachment  to  their  country,  and  our  free  consti- 
tution. They  deserve  honor.  But  this  is  one  of  those  cases  in  whiob, 
by  doing  as  they  have  d<me,  they  really  merit  praise ;  yet  the  poith 
was  so  plain,  that  to  have  done  otherwise  would  have  rendered  than 
indeed! 

'^  While  this  people  know  their  true  interest,  they  will  be  able  to 
distinguish  their  friends  from  their  enemies ;  and,  with  uniform  cour- 
age, will  defend  fit>m  tyrannic  violence  all  those  who  generously  oflEer 
themselves  volunteers  in  the  cause  of  truth  and  humanity.  But  if 
ever  a  mistaken  complaisance  leads  them  to  sacrifice  th«r  privileges,  or 
the  well-meaning  assertors  of  them,  they  will  deserve  bondage,  aad 
soon  will  find  themselves  in  chains. 

' '  Every  society  of  men  have  a  clear  rig^t  to  refute  any  unjust  asper- 
sions upon  th^  characters,  especially  when  tbey  feel  the  ill  efiects  of 
such  aspersions ;  and,  though  they  may  not  pursue  the  shinderer  from 
motives  of  revenge,  yet  are  obliged  to  detect  him,  that  so  he  may  be 
prevented  from  injuring  them  again.  This  province  has  been  moat 
barbarously  traduced,  and  now  groans  under  Uie  weight  of  those  uua» 
fi)rtunes  which  have  been  thereby  brought  upon  it  We  have  detected 
gome  of  the  authors ;  we  will  zealously  endeavor  to  deprive  them  of 
the  power  of  injuring  us  hereafter.  We  will  strip  the  serpents  of  their 
stings,  and  consign  to  disgrace  all  those  guilefol  betrayers  of  their 
country.  There  is  but  one  way  for  men  to  avoid  being  set  up  aa 
objects  of  general  hate,  which  is — not  to  desbrvs  it. 

"A  Trub  Patriot." 

In  the  Diary  of  John  Adams,  it  is  stated  that  he  was  frequently 
solicited  to  attend  the  town-meetings,  in  1768,  after  the  British  troc^ 
had  arrived  in  Boston,  and  harangue  there,  whidi  was  constantly 
reftised ;  and  Dr.  Warren  the  most  frequently  urged  him  to  this,  and 
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ik  reply  to  bim  ahmjs  -ww,  ^*  Tlut  ivay  madneBS  lies."  [Rie  symp- 
tomB  of  oar  great  iUend  Otis,  at  that  time,  suggested  to  Warren  a 
snffident  comment  on  those  words,  at  which  he  always  smiled,  and 
said,  ''It  was  true." 

QesL  Warren  (moe  said  of  John  Adams,  that  he  thought  he  was 
nthor  a  caatioas  man,  but  he  could  not  say  he  was  ever  a  trimmer. 
When  he  Bipdka  at  all,  he  always  spdce  his  sentiments. 

Hatehinaon  remarks,  in  his  history,  under  date  of  1772,  that  '^  Mr. 
Adams  had  been  pressed  to  pronounce  the  oration  upon  Uie  Boston 
Maaaacre,  but  declined  it;  and  Dr.  Warren,  whose  popularity  was 
increasing,  undertook  it  Though  he  gained  no  great  applause  for  his 
ontoiical  abilities,  yet  the  fervor,  which  is  the  most  essential  part  of 
aneb  CMupoaitions,  could  not  &il  of  its  elbct  upon  the  minds  of  the 
great  concourse  of  people  present"  It  was  deliyered  in  the  Old 
Soath  Crhurch.  We  wiQ  select  a  passage  from  this  performance,  with 
one  remark  of  wonder  and  admiration, — that  he  could  have  the  courage 
to  express  such  opinicMis  in  the  jwesence  of  a  British  goyemor,  amid 
the  ipare  of  royal  bayonets.  Here  is  reasoning  of  greater  value  than 
q^lendid  declamation : 

"  I  would  ask  whether  the  members  of  the  British  House  of  Com* 
mens  are  the  democracy  ol  this  province  1  If  they  are,  they  are 
eitber  the  people  of  this  province,  or  are  elected  by  the  people  of  this 
prvmnce  to  represent  them,  and  have  therefore  a  constitutional  right 
to  originate  a  bill  for  taxing  them.  It  is  most  certain  they  are  neither, 
and  therefore  nothing  done  by  them  can  be  said  to  be  done  by  the 
democratic  branch  of  our  constitution.  I  would  next  ask,  whether  the 
lords,  who  compose  the  aristocratic  branch  of  the  legislature,  are  peers 
of  America?  I  never  heard  it  was,  even  in  these  extraordinary  times, 
so  mnefa  as  pretended ;  and  if  they  are  not,  certainly  no  act  of  theirs 
can  be  said  to  be  the  act  of  the  aristocratic  branch  of  our  constitution. 
The  power  of  the  monarchic  branch,  we  with  pleasure  acknowledge, 
resides  in  the  king,  who  may  act  either  in  person  or  by  his  represent* 
alive ;  and  I  freely  confess  that  I  can  see  no  reason  why  a  proclama- 
tioii  Ibr  raising  money  in  America,  issued  by  the  king's  sole  authority, 
would  not  be  equally  consistent  with  our  own  constitution,  and  there- 
fare  eqmdly  bindmg  upon  us,  with  the  late  acts  of  the  British  Parlia- 
mmt  finr  taxing  us,  —  for  it  is  plain,  that,  if  there  is  any  validity  in 
tibflse  acts,  it  must  arise  altogether  from  the  monarchical  branch  of  the 
And  I  fiutfaer  think  that  it  would  be  at  least  as  equita- 
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U»;  tor  Ido  not  ooneem  it  t»  be  of  tbe  kaat  {mporteaoe  to  it  fef 
whom  our  property^  is  taken  away,  so  long  aa  it  is  taken  withoat  e«r 
CQQBent  And  I  am  yeiy  much  at  a  km  to  know  bj  what  figUM  «f 
rhetoric  the  inhabitants  of  this  proTinoe  can  be  caUed  free  subjeolii 
when  the  J  are  oUiged  to  obey  implicitl j  such  laws  as  are  made  fiir 
them  by  men  three  thousand  miles  off,  whom  they  know  not,  and  whoa 
they  never  have  empowered  to  act  Car  them;  or  how  they  can  be  said 
to  have  property,  when  a  body  of  men,  over  whom  they  have  not  the 
least  control,  and  who  are  not  in  any  way  aoooantable  to  them,  shall 
oblige  them  to  deliver  up  any  part  or  the  whole  of  their  substance,  with* 
out  even  asking  their  consent :  and  yet,  whoever  pretends  that  the  kte 
acts  <rf  the  British  Parliament  for  taxing  America  ought  to  be  deemed 
binding  upon  us,  must  admit  at  once  that  we  are  absolute  slaves^ 
and  have  no  property  of  our  own, — or  else  that  we  may  be  freem^i) 
and  at  the  same  time  under  a  necessity  of  obeying  the  arbitrary 
commands  of  those  over  whom  we  have  no  control  or  influence ;  and 
that  we  may  have  property  of  our  own  which  is  entirely  at  the  disposal 
of  another.  Such  gross  absurdities,  I  believe,  will  not  be  relished  in 
this  enlightened  age ;  and  it  can  be  no  matter  of  wonder  that  the  pep- 
pie  quickly  perceived  and  seriously  complained  of  the  inroads  which 
these  acts  must  unavoidably  make  upon  their  liberty,  and  of  the  haaaid 
to  which  their  whole  property  is  by  them  exposed,  —  for,  if  they  may 
be  taxed  without  their  consent,  even  in  the  smallest  trifle,  they  maj 
also,  without  their  consent,  be  deprived  of  anything  they  possesa, 
although  never  so  valuable  —  never  so  dear.  Certainly  it  never 
entered  the  hearts  of  our  ancestors,  that,  after  so  many  dangers  kt 
this  then  desolate  wilderness,  their  hard-earned  property  should  be  ai 
the  disposal  of  the  British  Parliament;  and  as  it  was  soon  found  that 
this  taxation  could  not  be  supported  by  reason  and  argument,  it  seemed 
necessary  that  one  act  of  oppression  should  be  enforced  by  another ; 
and,  therefore,  contrary  to  our  just  rights  as  possessing  —  or,  at  leasts 
having  a  just  title  to  possess  —  all  the  liberties  and  immunities  of 
British  subjects,  a  standing  army  was  established  among  us  in  a  tima 
of  peace,  and  evidently  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  that  which  it  waa 
one  principal  design  of  the  founders  of  the  constitution  to  prevenl| 
when  they  declared  a  standing  army,  in  a  time  of  peace,  to  be  against 
law,  — namely,  for  the  enforcement  of  obedience  to  acts  which,  npoA 
fidr  examination,  appeared  to  be  unjust  and  unconstitutional." 

On  the  evening  s^ler  the  delivery  of  this  eflbctive  oration,  a  lantern 


it  taHuparent  paiotingB  was  e^iMbited  on  the  baloonj  at  Mrs.  dap* 
in  King-Btreet,  irell  dnwn  by  an  ingemoos  yoimg  artiBt,  repi^ 
in  front  tfie  melanehol j  scene  vhieh  occnrred  near  that  spot, 
over  whkh  waif  inscribed, "  The  Fatal  Effects  of  a  Standing  Army  in  a 
Rree  City/'  At  the  east  ^id  was  a  representation  of  a  monument, 
inmbed  to  the  memory  of  those  who  were  killed,  with  their  names, 
ele.  ;'st  the  west  end  was  the  figure  of  America,  sitting  in  a  monming 
pesture,  and  looking  down  on  the  spectators,  with  this  label,  "  Behold 
mj  sons!''  At  a  quarter  after  nine,  the  painting  was  taken  in,  and 
ite  bells  tolled  from  that  time  until  ten  o'clock. 

On  the  21st  of  November,  1774,  Qen.  Warren  addressed  a  highly 
patriotic  letter  to  JosiiA  Quiney,  from  which  we  select  this  remarkable 
passage  : 

"  It  is  the  united  voice  of  America  to  preserve  their  freedom,  or 
lose  their  lives  in  defence  of  it  Their  resolutions  are  not  the  effects 
of  inconsideTate  rashness,  but  the  sound  result  of  sober  inquiry  and 
d^ieration.  I  am  conrinced  that  the  true  spirit  of  liberty  was  never 
so  uniTeTsally  diffused  through  all  ranks  and  orders  of  people,  in  any 
country  on  the  fiice  of  the  earth,  as  it  now  is  through  all  North 
America. 

When  Warren  pronounced  his  second  oration  on  the  Massacre, 
Ifareh  5,.  1775,  at  the  Old  South  Church,  the  Boston  papers  of  the 
day  merely  stated  Aat  it  was  an  elegant  and  spirited  perfbrmance. 
The  pulpit  stairs  and  the  pulpit  itself  were  occupied  by  officers  and 
soldiers  of  the  garrison,  who  were  doubtless  stationed  there  to  overawe 
tibe  orator,  and  perhaps  prevent  him  by  force  fix)m  proceeding.  War- 
ren, to  avoid  interruption  and  confusion,  entered  from  the  rear  by  the 
pulpit  window ;  and,  unmoved  by  the  hostile  military  array  that  sur- 
rounded him  and  pressed  upon  his  person,  delivered  the  bold  and 
thrilling  oration,  which  was  published,  in  which  he  said :  "  If  paciflc 
measures  are  ineffectual,  and  it  appears  that  the  only  way  to  safety  is 
through  fields  of  blood,  I  know  you  will  not  turn  your  feces  from  your 
foes,  but  will,  undauntedly,  press  forward,  until  tyranny  is  trodden 
under  foot,  and  you  have  fixed  your  adored  goddess  Liberty  fest  by 
Brunswick's  side,  on  the  American  throne.''  The  editor  of  this  work 
has  seen  the  original  manuscript,  which  is  in  the  care  of  Dr.  John  0. 
Warren,  his  nephew,  and  is  written  on  white  English  laid  folio  post,  in 
a  handsome  round  hand,  with  but  few  interlineations,  and  is  in  a  black 
paper  cover.     We  know  no  relic,  of  andent  or  modem  date,  tending  to 
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iBspiie  more  AiiUiBg  seiMtioitt 

of  freodom.  The  Bey.  Dr.  Homer,  hie  of  Newton,  who  was  prannt 
at  its  delivery,  states  there  was  at  least  one  silent,  bat  not  whoHj 
insignificant,  demonstration  of  feeling  from  the  militar|r.  While  tlai 
oration  was  in  progress,  a  captain  of  the  Boyal  Welsh  Fnsileera,  who 
was  seated  on  the  puI[Ht  stairs,  held  np  one  of  his  hands  in  view  ol 
Warren,  with  several  pistol  bullets  on  the  open  palm,  and,  with  a  vehe> 
ment  and  fierce  exclamation,  endeavored  to  alarm  the  andienoe  wilii 
die  cry  of  .fire.  Warren  observed  the  action,  and,  witboat  discontiii* 
ning  his  discourse,  dropped  a  white  handkerchief  upcm  the  offioer'a 
hand ;  and  William  Cooper,  the  town-«lwk,  with  a  voice  of  thunderi 
appeased  the  tumult,  which,  being  silenced,  the  exercises  were  ceifc- 
eluded  without  much  further  disturbance. 

We  will  now  revert  to  the  abusive  statement  of  the  rojalistB,  regard* 
ing  this  celebration,  published  in  Bivington's  New  York  Gaaetteer, 
March  16, 1775 :  <'  On  Monday,  the  6th  instant,  the  Old  Sooth  meet- 
ing-house being  crowded  widi  mobility  and  fiune,  the  selectmen,  ,with 
Adams,  Church  and  Hancock,  Cooper  and  others,  assembled  in  the 
pulpit,  which  was  covered  with  black ;  and  we  all  sat  gaping  at  <me 
another,  above  an  hour,  expecting !  At  last,  a  single  horse  chair 
stopped  at  the  apothecary's,  opposite  the  meeting,  from  which  descended 
the  orator  (Warren)  of  the  day ;  and,  entering  the  shop,  was  followei 
by  a  servant  with  a  bundle,  in  which  were  the  Ciceronian  toga,  etc 

'^  Having  robed  himself,  he  proceeded  across  the  street  to  the  meeting, 
and,  being  received  into  the  pulpit,  he  was  announced  by  one  of  his  fra- 
ternity to  be  the  person  appointed  to  declaim  on  the  occasion.  He  then 
put  himself  into  a  Demosthenian  posture,  with  a  white  handkerchief  m 
his  right  hand,  and  his  left  in  his  breeches, —  began  and  ended  without 
action.  He  was  applauded  by  the  mob,  but  groaned  at  by  people  of 
understanding.  One  of  the  pulpiteers  (Adams)  then  got  up  and  pro- 
posed the  nomination  of  anodier  to  speak  next  year  on  the  bloody 
massacre, — the  first  time  that  expression  was  made  to  theaudienoe, — 
when  some  officers  cried,  0  fie,  fie !  The  gallerians,  apprehending 
fire,  bounded  out  of  the  windows,  and  swarmed  down  the  gutters,  Ufca 
imts,  into  the  street  The  48d  regiment,  returning  accidentally  boat 
exerdse,  with  drums  beating,  threw  the  whole  body  into  the  greateit 
consternation.  There  were  neither  pageantry,  exhibitions,  prooeeBioii% 
or  beUs  tolling,  as  usual,  but  the  nij^t  was  remaifced  tx  being  ikm 
quieteBt  these  many  months  paat" 


jiNNira  wAun,  M.  m  ft 

Wa  hm  teen  an  original  letter  of  Gen.  Waml^  addressed  to  Dr. 
Beajamm  Frankliii,  Loudon,  acoompanied  with  a  pamphlet,  probably 
Ui  oration  deliTeied  <m  the  6th  of  Mardi,  1775,  which  he  very  mod- 
lid/  wishes  was  move  deserving  of  his  notioe.  We  will  quote  the 
ihole  letter. 

''Bostm,  iiprilS,  1775. 

'^  Sir,  — Altboogh  I  have  not  the  pleasure  either  of  a  personal  or 
cpstoiary  aoqnaintanoe  with  yon,  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  sending 
]foa,  by  Mr.  Dana,  a  pamphlet  which  I  wish  was  more  deserving  of 
yoor  notice.  The  ability  and  firmness  with  which  yon  have  defended 
tke  rights  of,  manldnd,  and  the  liberties  of  this  country  )n  particolar, 
iiive  rendered  yon  dear  to  all  America.  May  you  soon  see  your 
eaemies  deprived  of  the  power  of  injuring  you,  and  your  fidends  in  a 
ntoatiCHi  to  disoover  the  grateful  sense  they  have  of  your  exertions  in 
Ad  cause  of  freedom. 

"  I  am,  sir,  with  the  greatest  esteem  and  respect, 

"  Your  most  obedient,  humble  servant, 

^'DootoeFeakklin.  Josbph  Wabbbn." 

On  the  day  after  the  Batde  of  Lexington,  when  the  British  troops 
iMched  West  Cambridge,  on  thmr  return  from  Concord,  Warren  was 
it  this  place,  in  attendance  on  the  Committee  of  Safety.  When  the 
British  regdars  were  near,  he  went  out,  in  company  with  Gen.  Heath, 
to  repel  them ;  and,  on  descending  the  elevated  ground  of  Menotomy, 
in  West  Cambridge,  toward  the  plain,  the  firing  was  brisk,  and  at  dia 
inUnt  a  muaket^ball  came  so  near  the  head  of  Warren  as  to  strike  the 
pn  from  the  hair  of  his  forelock,  and  took  away  one  of  the  bng,  close, 
korinntal  curb,  which,  according  to  the  frshion  of  the  times,  he  wore 
above  the  ears. 

When  Oor.  Gage  issued  an  extraordinaTy  proclamation,  on  Jane 
12, 1775,  denouncing  "ihe  present  unnatural  rebellion,"  remarking, 
^'la  this  exigency  of  complicated  calamities,  I  avail  myself  of  the  last 
Art  within^  the  bounds  of  my  duty  to  spare  the  effiiaion  of  blood,  to 
<Ar, — and  I  do  hereby  oftr  in  His  Majesty's  name, — offer  and  promise 
Bk  Majesty's  most  gracions  pardon  to  all  persons  who  shall  forthwith 
I9 down  their  arms,  and  return  to  the  duties  of  peaceable  subjects; 
OBejiti&g  only  firom  ihe  benefit  of  such  pardon  Samuel  Adams  and 
Mm  Hancock,  whose  oflfanoes  are  of  too  flagitious  a  nature  to  admit 
of  any  other  consideration  than  that  of  condign  puniahment; "  — the 
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Brovincial  Congreia  sppoinfted  a  <»wnnittfle»  on  the  next  day,  of  vUch 
Jonph  Warren, — a  delegate  from  Boston,  in  1774,  eleoted  ite  prad* 
dent,  May  81, 1775, — was  the  ohainnaa,  to  report  on  the  subjeot,  who 
psepared  also  a  dignified  {wodamation,  adopted  by  Congreaa  on  thedajf 
before  its  president  was  killed  at  Banker  Hill,  recounting  a  atatemept 
of  the  oppreaaiona  inflioted  on  the  people,  and  the  treachery  of  Gov. 
Gage;  extending  ^'afhUandfieepanhxa  toallperaooavhohairefledto 
the  town  of  Beaton  for  refioige,  and  to  all  other  public  offendera  againal 
tlie  righta  and  libertiea  of  thia  country,  of  what  kind  or  denomination 
aoever, — ezceptiiig  only  from  the  benefit  of  auch  pardon,  Thonaa 
Gage,  Samuel  Gravea;  thoae  oouncillora  who  were  appointed  by 
mandamua,  and  have  not  signified  their  reaignation,  namely,  Jonathan 
Bewail,  Chariea  Paxton,  Beiyamin  Hallowell ;  and  all  the  natives  of 
America,  not  belonging  to  the  navy  or  army,  who  went  out  with  tiie 
regular  troops  on  the  19th  of  April  kat,  and  were  countenancing,  aid- 
ing, and  aaaiating  them  in  the  robberies  and  murdana  then  committed, 
whose  offencea  are  of  too  flagitioito  a  nature  to  admit  of  any  other  con- 
aideration  than  that  of  condign  punishment :  provided  that  they  take 
the  benefit  hereof  by  a  aurrender  of  themaelvea,"  and  subecribe  a 
dedaiation  of  their  readiness  to  aupport  and  abide  by  the  deciflBoos  of 
Congreaaand  of  the  State  Legielature,  within  thirty  daya from  date.  It 
ia  probable  that  thia  waa  the  laat  puUio  act  of  Joaeph  Warren  in  the 
Provincial  Congreaa. 

The  following  noble  paaaage  bom  a  letter  of  Dr.  Warren  to  Arthur 
Lee,  dated  May,  1775,  expreaaes  a  aentiment  that  ahould  be  inacribed 
on  the  Bunker  Hill  Monument,  or  on  the  base  of  a  atatue  of  his  per- 
aon,  in  old  Faneuil  Hall : 

'^  God  forbid  that  the  nation  ahould  be  ao  infiitnated  aa  to  do  any- 
thing further  to  irritate  the  coloniea !  If  they  ahould,  the  eoloaies 
will  sooner  throw  themaelvea  into  the  anna  of  any  other  foweac  on 
earth,  than  ever  oonaent  to  an  aooommodation  widi  Great  Britain. 
That  patience,  which  I  firequendy  told  you  would  be  at  last  exhaosted, 
ia  no  longer  to  be  expected  from.  ua.  Danger  and  war  are  boMwe 
pleasing ;  and  injured  rirtue  ia  now  armed  to  avenge  herseUl" 

*'  I  verily  believe,"  said  Warren  to  Reed,  in  a  letter  of  May  15, 
1776,  <*  that  the  ni^  preoeding  the  barbaroua  outragea  committed  bjy 
the  aoMiery  at  Lexington,  Concord,  etc.,  there  were  not  fifty  people  in 
the  whole  colony  that  ever  expected  any  Ueod  would  be  ahed  ia  tbe 
coDteat  between  ua  and  Great  Britain." 


I  iras  one  of  WariBn's  last  letters  previoiis  to  the  Battle  of  Bm- 
hr  Hin.  We  have  the  eyidenoe  of  Dr.  John  Jeffries,  who  ivaa  a 
nrgeon  in  the  British  service,  nnder  Gen.  Howe,  at  Boston,  for  stating 
(list  five  days  previoos  to  the  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill  the  noble  Warren 
Ind,  with  his  accustomed  fearlessness,  ventured  in  a  small  canoe  to 
BoBtan,  that  he  might  personally  gather  information  of  the  designs  of 
Ae  Biitish,  and  urged  the  surgeon  to  return  and  espouse  the  cause  of 
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Oen.  Warren,  on  the  16th  of  June,  had  a  conversation  widi 
Bhridge  Gerry,  at  Cambridge,  with  whom  he  sle^t  all  night,  respect- 
iDg  the  determinaticm  of  Congress  to  take  possession  of  Bunker's 
HiQ.  He  said  that  for  himself  he  had  been  opposed  to  it,  but 
ttat  the  majority  had  decided  upon  it,  and  he  would  hasard  his  lift 
t9  eBect  this.  Mr.  Oerry  expressed,  in  strong  terms,  his  disapprobar 
tion  of  the  measure,  as  the  situation  was  such  that  it  would  be  in  vak 
to  attempt  to  hold  it;  adding,  '^  But  if  it  must  be  so,  it  is  not  worth 
fble  for  you  to  be  }»^8ent  It  will  be  madness  for  you  to  expose 
jmraelf,  whete  your  ckstruction  will  be  alftost  inevitable."  '^  I  know 
it,"  he  answered,  ''  but  I  live  within 'the  sound  of  their  cannon.  How 
codd  I  hear  their  roaring  in  so  glorious  a  cause,  and  not  be  there ! '' 
Again  Mr.  Gerry  remonstrated,  and  concluded  with  saying,  '^Aa 
mdy  as  you  go  there,  you  will  be  slain."  Warren  replied,  entfaur 
MticaUy,  '*  Dulce  et  decorum,  est  pro  patria  m<H^."  —  It  is  pleasant 
«d  honorable  to  die  for  one's  ooun<ary. — The  next  day  his  princi- 
ples were  sealed  with  his  bloDd.  Having  spent  the  greater  part  of  the 
B^t  in  public  buuness  at  Watertown,  he  arrived  at  Cambridge  at 
ihmt  five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  being  unwell,  threw  himself  on  a 
kd.  About  noon  he  was  informed  of  the  state  of  preparation  for 
kstOe  at  Chorlestown.  He  directly  arose,  saying  he  was  well  again, 
tad  mounting  a  horse,  rode  to  the  place.  He  arrived  at  Breed's  Hill 
» short  time  before  the  action.  Col.  Prescott,  the  brave,  as  Washing- 
ton iras  afterwards  in  the  habit  of  calling  him,  was  then  in  command. 
Heeame  up  to  Gen.  Warren  to  extend  it  to  him,  and  asked  what  were 
Us  orders.  Gen.  Warren  told  him  he  came  not  to  command,  but 
tokam;  he  had  not  received  his  commission.  And  having,  as  it  is 
^  borrowed  a  musket  and  cartouch-box  from  a  sergeant,  who  was 
i^BtBrmg,  he  mmgled  in  the  thickest  of  the  fight,  animating  and  enoonr- 
^^  die  men  more  by  lus  exanqple  than  it  was  possible  to  do  in  any 
«*Brway. 
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The  revolatioDftry  play,  jBtenooBlj  «lladed  to,  idatos  of  W«rrai| 
*'  His  neiTOus  ami,  like  a  giant  refireshed  with  wine,  hurled  dcBtmctiaB 
where'er  he  came,  breathing  heroic  aidor  to  adventurons  deeds ;  and 
long  time  in  even  scale  the  battle  hung."  After  Col.  Prescott 
ordered  a  retreat,  says  Everett,  it  was  not  without  the  greatest  reloo- 
tance  that  Warren  quitted  the  redoubt  $  and  he  was  slowly  retreating 
from  it,  being  still  at  a  few  rods  distance  only,  when  the  British  had  full 
possession.  -His  person,  of  course,  was  in  imminent  danger.  At  this 
critical  moment,  Maj.  Small,  whose  life  had  been  saved  in  a  similar 
emergency  by  the  intervention  <^  Gen.  Putnam,  attempted  to  requite 
the  service,  by  rendering  one  of  a  like  character  to  Warren.  GoL 
Swett  relates,  that  Maj.  Small  called  to  Warren,  for  God's  sake,  to 
stop  and  save  his  life*  He  turned,  and  seemed  to  recognize  him,  but 
still  continued  <»i.  Small  ordered  his  men  not  to  fire  at  him,  and 
threw  up  the  musketo  with  hb  sword.  But  in  vain,  — the  &tal  ball 
had  sped !  Eighty  yards  from  the  redoubt,  Warren  reed ved  a  musket- 
ball  through  the  head,  which  killed  him  instantly.  Everett  further 
relates,  that  Gen.  Howe,  though  slightly  wounded  in  the  foot,  passed 
the  night  upon  the  field  of  battle.  The  next  morning,  as  he  was  rest- 
ing, wrapped  in  his  cloak,  upcm  a  mound  of  hay,  word  was  brought  to 
him  that  the  body  of  Warren  was  found  among  the  deed.  It  had  been 
recognized  by  Gen.  Winslow,  then  a  youth.  Howe  refused,  at  first,  to 
credit  the  intelligence.  It  was  impossible  that  the  president  of  Con- 
gress could  have  exposed  his  life  in  such  an  action.  When  assured 
of  the  fiiot,  he  declued  that  his  death  was  an  ofiet  for  the  loss  of  five 
hundred  men.  Col.  Swett  relates  that  Dr.  JeflBries  was  on  the  field, 
dressing  the  British  wounded  and  the  wounded  American  prisoners, 
with  his  usual  humanity  and  skilL  Gen.  Howe  inquired  of  him  if  he 
could  identify  Warren.  He  recollected  that  he  had  lost  a  finger-qail, 
and  wore  a  false  tooth ;  and  the  general  was  satisfied  of  its  identity. 
The  Cambridge  N.  £.  Chronicle,  of  April  25, 1776,  remarking  on 
the  identity  of  the  remains  of  Gen.  Warren,  relates  that,  '^  though  the 
body,  which  our  savage  enemies  scarce  privileged  with  earth  enou^  to 
hide  it  from  the  birds  of  prey,  was  disfigured  when  taken  up,  yet  was 
sufficiently  known  by  two  artificial  teeth,  which  were  set  for  him  a 
short  time  befi>re  his  glorious  exit"  Everett  states  Warren  ma 
buried  at  the  place  where  he  fell.  Bev.  Dr.  AUen  states  of  Warren : 
Just  as  the  retreat  commenced,  a  ball  had  struck  him  on  the  head,  and 
'<  he  died  in  the  trenches." 


9k  Bm.  KeaOam  Majimij  ef  WHtestown,  N.  Y.,  a  naliTo  «f 
Riminglmn,  who  statoB  tiuit  be  acted  as  Warrea'a  aid  in  llie  bolfele, 
testified,  on  June  20, 1848,  — OieD  aged  88  years,— that  on  the 
nig^  of  the  16th  of  June,  1775,  OoL  Presoott  was  sent  off  with  a 
detaebment  of  men  to  break  groiind  on  Bonk^  Hill.  It  was  found 
that  Breed's  was  better,  and  so  tbey  hud  the  fort,  and  went  back  ta 
work  there.  We  were  ord«^  out  early  in  the  morning.  I  was  in 
Jonaihan  Krewer's  regiment  We  came  there,  at  last,  and  found  them 
at  work.  We  found  C!oI.  Presoott  there,  and  GoL  Brewer.  The  balls 
weie  then  flying  about  us  very  thick.  At  about  eleven  o'cbck,  Gen. 
Warren  came  on;  and  when  GoL  Brewer  met  him,  he  said,  '<  General,  if 
you  haye  come  to  take  the  command,  I  am  glad  to  see  you."  '<  No," 
said  Warren,  ''  I  have  come  only  as  a  Yolunteer.  I  did  not  come  to 
take  the  command,  but  to  act  as  a  Tolunteer,  in  any  station.  Our 
perik  are  commencing,  and  I  have  come  to  take  my  part."  '*  Well," 
they  said  to  him, ''  do  you  mean  to  stay  with  us,  general?  "  '* Yes," 
said  Warren,  "  I  mean  to  stay; "  and  then  the  other  officers  insisted 
upon  hb  taking  the  command.  They  said,  We  have  no  office  to  lead, 
—  that  we  ought  to  have  some  particular  one  for  the  orders  to  come 
from, — and  they  urged  him  to  take  the  oonmiand;  and  he  replied  that 
he  did  not  think  it  would  be  proper.  Then  GoL  Brewer  said,  '^  We 
must  have  a  head,  and  he  ought  to  be  a  general.  We  are  all  colonels 
here,  and  one  cdonel  is  as  good  as  another."  Then  he  found  Pkescott . 
was  there,  and  Warren  said,  "If  you  will  continue  to  act  as  a  council,  I 
will  giye  you  my  views  as  commander;  and  if  you  approve  them,  they 
can  ga  as  commands."  And  ihey  said  that  amounted  to  the  same 
thing  as  if  he  was  commander;  and  so  he  went  on,  when  anything  was 
dime,  giving  the  orders.  GoL  Maynard  was  not  with  Warren  when  he 
M,  having  gone  into  the  redoubt,  and  he  was  there  detained  by  Fk^es- 
eott)  who  said  to  him,  '^  Stop;  I  may  want  to  send  you,  in  a  ininute;" 
and  then  the  new  contest  of  their  breaking  into  the  redoubt  began. 
Ur.  Maynard  gave  an  account  of  an  interview  between  Washington 
and  ibe  officers,  on  Bunker  Hill,  subsequently,  when  Washington, 
aDudnig  to  Warren,  said,  "You  lost  your  commander-in-chicC" 
^*Why,"  continued  Ifr.  Maynard,  "in  that  time,  there  was  nobody 
so  lamented; "  and  GoL  Brewer  went  on  to  relate  to  Washington,  how 
be  kat  sight  of  Warren  as  he  was  going  towards  the  redoubt,  and  s«p- 
posedthaihe  was  gone  on  ahead,  and  followed  on  with  as  much  speedas 
ka  eonid,  but  found  nothing  of  him.  Then  he  thought  he  must  have 
6* 


laoi  diot  4oim  by  a  dead  Aoi,  not  maoj  stofs  vb«i  thiy  ifetfidi 
from.  They  had  started  together  from  the  plaoe  they  htd  ooeoiiiad 
teing  the  betdey  joBt  on  the  otiier  side  <^  the  gap,  againet  the  hay 
hwaatwotfc,  only  about  one  rod  from  the  gap.  '^  Wanen  had  a  dark 
tya,  iraa  a  Utde  nnder  six  feet  in  height,  wdl  fermedy  with  a  pleaaanl 
fiiee,  aad  a  remarkabk  ooantenanee." 

OoL  John  Tnimboll,  of  New  Y(nrk,  who  Tisited  Ciol.  Johh  Small,  «t 
London,  in  1786,  reoeived  of  him  the  relation  herewith,  whicih  la  too 
interesting  to  be  kept  out  of  view :  At  the  moment  when  the  troopi 
■neoeeded  in  oarrying  the  redonbt,  and  the  Amerioans  were  in  foil 
letreat,  Gen.  Howe,  who  had  been  hart  by  a  spent  bnllet  which 
braised  his  ankle,  was  leamng  upon  my  arm.  He  called  soddenly  to 
me,  '*Do  yon  see  that  degant  young  man  who  has  just  feUen?  Do 
yon  know  him?"  I  looked  to  the  spot  to  which  he  pointed.  ''Good 
God! "  he  ezdaimed;  VI  believe  it  is  my  friend  Warren.  Leave  me, 
then,  instantly  —  nm  —  keep<^  the  troops  —  save  him,  if  possible." 
I  flewto  the  spot  ''  My  dear  friend,"  I  said  to  him, ''  I  hope  yon  ace 
n6t  badly  hart"  He  looked  up,  seemed  to  recollect,  smiled,  and 
died.    A  mnsket-ball  had  passed  through  the  npper  part  <^his  head. 

Dea.  Samuel  Lawrence,  of  Groton,  the  frther  of  the  Minister  to  the 
Goort  of  St  James,  who  wae  a  minute-man  in  the  Battle  of  Bunker 
HOI,  testified,  in  1818,  in  relation  to  Gen.  Wanen,  that,  just  befim 
the  battle  ccmmienced,  Gen.  Warren  came  to  the  redoubt  He  had  on 
a  blue  coat,  white  waistcoat,  and  I  think  a  cocked  hat, —  but  of  this  I 
am  not  certain.  Gd.  Presoott  advanced  to  him,  said  he  was  ghd  t» 
see  him,  and  hoped  he  would  take  the  command.  Gen.  Wamn 
replied,  "  No, — he  came  to  see  the  action,  but  not  to  take  command; 
Aat  he  was  only  a  volunteer  on  that  day."  Afterwards  I  saw  him 
when  the  ball  struck  him,  and  from  that  time  until  be  ex|»red.  No 
British  officer  was  within  f(Nty  or  fifty  rods  of  him,  firom  the  time  the 
ban  stroak  Urn  until  I  saw  be  was  dead.  This  statement  utterly 
refutes  that  of  CoL  Small,  who  says  be  spoke  to  Warren,  as  he  looked 
at  him  and  expired.  Dr.  John  Warren,  his  brother,  has  related  that, 
when  the  dead  body  of  the  general  was  discovered  after  the  batde,  hia 
right  hand  was  covered  with  blood,  though  there  was  no  wound  iqKm 
it,  occurring  as  if  he  had  raised  his  hand  to  the  back  of  his  head,  on 
the  right  side,  when  the  ball  fractured  his  skulL  What  an  aiecting 
eoanel  A  small  piece  of  granite,  on  which  ia  inseribed  in  gj3t  letters, 
'«Hm  m  Wanen,  June  17, 1775,"  laid  in  the  giound  on  Bunker 
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Hfli,  daq;iii[feBS  the  qpoi  wliere  it  iB  sapposad  he  im  kObd.    Il  ii  «li 
Ooneord-fltreet^  aeailj  oppoflite  the  UgkHwhooL 

Tlie  itelkil  hdlet  by  whiob  Warrai  was  said  to  be  killed  wm 
eduUted  to  the  andienee,  by  Alexander  H.  Byerett,  on  tfie  deUmy 
«f  an  ovalion  at  Oharlealown,  June  17, 1886,  in  wbiob  he  eadaimed, 
''  TbiB  IB  the  one,  feUow-otiieiie,  wbiob  I  now  bold  in  my  hand !  Tbtb 
cartridge-paper,  which  still  pardy  covers  it,  is  stained,  as  you  see,  with 
the  hero's  bkod."  This  ball,  enclosed  in  linen  cartridge-paper,  is  depos- 
ited in  the  library  of  the  New  England  Genealogical  and  Historioal 
Society.  If  this  be  not  the  ball  that  entered  his  skull,  it  is  hig^ 
probable  tikat  it  was  one  of  the  baUs  that  entered  his  body.  We  will 
prosent  the  affidavit  whieh  is  deolared  by  Rev.  WiUiam  MontagM, 
pastor  of  Christ  Chnrdi,  Boston,  from  1786  to  '91 :  *<!,  Williaai 
Montagae,  of  Dedham,  County  of  Norfolk,  State  of  Massaohiiaetis, 
dergyman,  do  certify  to  whom  it  may  ccmoem,  that,  in  the  year  1780 
or  1790, 1  was  in  London^  and  becune  acquainted  with  Mr.  Savage, 
Ibrm^ly  an  officer  of  ^  customs  for  the  port  of  Boston,  and  who  left 
there  when  the  royalists  and  royal  troops  evacoated  that  town  in  17T6. 
When  in  London,  Mr.  Savage  gave  me  a  leaden  ball,  which  is  now 
in  my  possession,  with  the  folfewing  aoconnt  of  it,  namely :  '  On  the 
morning  of  the  18th  of  Jane,  1775,  after  the  battle  of  Bunker  or 
Breed's  Hill,  I,  with  a  number  of  other  royalists  and  British  officera, 
among  whom  was  Gen.  Borgoyne,  went  over  from  Boston  to  Charles- 
town,  to  view  the  batde-fidd.  Among  the  Men,  we  found  the  body  ^ 
of  Dr.  Joseph  Warren,  with  whom  I  had  been  personally  acquainted. 
When  he  fell,  he  feH  across  a  rail.  This  ball  I  took  from  his  body; 
and,  as  I  never  shall  visit-Boston  again,  I  will  give  it  to  yon  to  ti^e 
to  America,  where  it  will  be  valuable  as  a  relic  of  yonr  Revolution.' 
His  aword  and  bdt,  with  some  other  articles,  were  taken  by  some  of 
the  offioera  present^  and  I  believe  brought  to  England. 

*^  (Signed)  Whjjam  Mohtaotr" 

"  Norfolk  sb. 
"  Dedham,  March  5, 1888.    The  above-named  ^VHIiam  Montagne 
i  before  me,  and  made  oath  to  the  above  statement 
«  (S^pied)  Shbrmak  Leland, 

Justice  of  the  Peace,^^ 

The  Bev.  Mr.  Montagae  received  tfie  bullet  of  Arlimr  Savage,  at 
ibe  lesidenoe  of  Unison  Gray,  formerly  Areasiner  of 
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Troyiaod ;  and  Mr.  Gnj,  in  a  letter  dated  London,  1T92, 
to  Bev.  Mr.  Montagae,  alloding  to  the  bnOet  suppoeed  to  have  kSIed 
Gen.  Warren,  wrote:  "Ihope  yon  irill  take  good  oaie  to  preaeATD 
lihat  relic  irlik^h  was  pven  yon  at  mj  house,  fixr  in  fatore  time  it  nill 
be  a  matter  of  intereet  to  you  rebds."  This  letter  was  {band,  by  his 
son,  Mr.  William  Henry  Montagoe,  among  the  pi^Mn  ef  Hot.  Mr. 
Montague,  who  was  a  fhiquent  correspondent  with  Mr.  Qmj. 

I^U^^rotn  Abu.  Judgi  JV^vfcow^ 

''Greenfield,  Mass.,  April  U,  1848. 
'^  WiLLUK  H.  MoirrAOTB,  Esq.,  Boston. 

"MtI>ear  Sir, — Ihayejnat  seen,  in  the  ^Boston  Daily  American' 
of  the  8th  inst,  a  note  under  your  name,  addressed  to  Edward  War- 
ren, Esq.,  junior  editor  of  that  paper,  staling  that  you  haye  deposited 
with  him,  till  called  fixr,  the  bail  that  put  an  end  to  the  life  of  Gen. 
Jo^ph  Warren.  My  object,  in  this  communication,  is  to  inquire 
whether  you  are  willing  or  feel  at  liberty  to  part  with  that  fiital  piece 
of  lead.  My  late  wife,  Mary,  was  the  youngest  and  only  surriting 
child  of  the  late  Gen.  J.  Warren.  She  died  on  Feb.  7, 1826,  leaving 
an  only  child, — a  son, — who  bears  the  name  of  his  grand&ther,  Joseph 
Warren.  He  is  an  attorney  at  law,  and  now  lives  at  Springfield,  in 
this  State.  He,  with  the  exception  of  his  two  children,  is  the  oidj 
descendant,  in  the  direct  line,  of  him  who  fell  on  Bunker  Hill,  by  force 
of  that  balL  If  consistent  with  your  views  of  propriety,  it  would  be 
grateful  to  his  feelings,  as  well  as  my  own,  if  some  arrangement  could 
be  made  by  which  the  ball  might  be  confided  to  his  keeping,  as  a  ferny- 
ily  relic.  The  interest  I  feel  in  the  subject  is  my  apolqgy  for 
intruding  myself  upon  a  stranger. 

"  I  am,  with  much  respect,  your  obed't  serv't, 

"RioHABn  E.  Newoomb. 

^'N.  B.  For  any  inquiries  you  may  wish  to  makCi  I  would  refer 
you  to  Dr.  John  0.  Warren  and  Dr.  John  B.  Brown,  Boston. 

"RE.N." 

A  British  soldier,  on  his  return  to  London,  exhibited  a  Bsahn-book 
to  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  Wilton,  of  that  dtj,  stating  that  he  took  the  vol- 
ume from  the  pocket  of  Gen.  Warren,  aA«r  tfie  battle  of  Bunker  HilL 
The  etogyman,  knowing  that  it  would  be  a  treasure  to  the  Wairen 
ftaily,  purchased  the  book  of  the  soldier,  and  transmitted  it  to  tlw 


Ber.  Br.  WiDiain  Gh»xl<m,  of  Boxbiuy,  the  historian,  irith  a  requert 
that  it  mi^t  be  given  to  the  nearest  rektive  of  the  general  It  ivas, 
tfierefore,  given  to  his  youngest  l»x>ther,  Dr.  John  Warren,  of  Boston, 
Mardi  15, 1778.  The  title  of  the  volume,  which  the  editor  has  exam- 
ined, is  as  follows :  "  The  Boke  of  Psahnes,  wherein  are  contained 
praires,  meditations  and  thanksgivings  to  God,  for  his  benefits  toward 
his  Chnreh,  translated  fiuthfollj  according  to  the  Hebrew.  With  brief 
and  apt  annotations  in  the  margin.  Printed  at  Geneva,  by  Rowland 
HalL  1559."  It  is  less  than  the  82mo.  size.  On  the  inside  cover 
of  this  book  is  inscribed, —  '^  Taken  at  ye  Battle  of  Banker  Hill,  Jane 
17,  1775,  out  of  Dr.  Warren's  pocket"  On  the  inside  cover,  at  the 
end  of  the  book,  is  writt^,  '^Thomas  Knight," — probably  the  rega- 
lar  who  secured  the  book.  Warren's  signature  was  on  a  blank  leaf, 
bat  it  has  been  abstracted. 

On  the  seosion  of  Gongresst  after  the  deoeaflo  of  Warren,  it  waa 
resolved  that  a  monument  should  be  erected  to  his  memory  in  Boston, 
and  that  the  eldest  son  should  be  educated  at  the  national  expend ; 
and,  in  July,  1786,  Congress  resolved  further, — that  it  should  be 
recommended  to  the  executive  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  to  make  pro- 
vision for  the  maintenance  and  education  of  his  three  younger  chil- 
dren ;  and  that  Congress  would  defray  the  expense,  to  the  amount  of 
the  half-pay  of  a  major-general,  to  commence  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
and  continue  till  the  youngest  of  the  children  should  be  of  age.  Yet, 
to  this  day,  no  monument  or  statue  has  been  erected  to  his  memory. 
If  the  statue  of  Brutus  was  placed  among  thoae  of  the  gods,  who  were 
the  preservers  of  Soman  freedom,  should  not  that  of  Warren  fill  a  hftj 
niehe  in  old  Faneuil  Hall, —  that  temple  for  the  perpetuation  of  our 
birth-right  as  a  nation  of  freemen?  Mrs.  Perez  Morton,  who  g^ves  a 
description  of  this  world-reoowned  battle,  in.a.poem, —  Beacon  Hill, — 
sayadT  Warren: 

^  The  proplMtio  pott'e  pWmniff  f^m 
Wm  giMTd  Umi  sMl  when  wouid«|  vnto  lia^ 
TOl  a  Tiotorioiis  ooontiy'ft  an^efbl  «l«2a. 
ShaU  lasr  kis  i«U»  to  elflmsllkna; — 
And  geniva,  rising,  o'er  the  mooed  htar. 
Wake  evtty  worth,  and  hanpw  ereiy  tear ; 
With  an  the  li^t  that  eloqaeMaeaii4(iv«» 

1  Ua  diedi»  aadhld  tMr  ata«  Uve.*' 
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TBI  OODLIKB  WABBIV. 
^vVmi  an  EUg^,pMi$h€d  My  S,  ITIk 

Bmp  godlikt  WarrHi.  on  t^  uitel  homt 
801M  Iter  ptofliAtmB  shod  iti  brighlait  p«wir ; 
By  ofttiire'B  hukd  with  tatte  tad  genial  fcrmod. 
Thy  generom  breMt  nHh  erwy  Thrt«t  wwrned ; 
Thy  mind  endned  wi«h  mum,  t^  ftnn  wtth  giMl» 
And  all  thy  virtoM  peDoUlMl  in  ISkj  thee. 
Gr»T«  wiwlom  maiked  thee  as  his  frfoiito  child. 
And  on  thy  ytmtfa  indnlgent  soienoe  imikd ; 
WeU  pleued,  she  M  thee  to  her  SMred  hovrar. 
And  to  thy  hndB  eonfllgndi  her  heiriinf  pefmr. 
ninstrioot  shade !  forgife  onr  mingled  woes. 
Whioh  not  fivr  thee,  bat  for  onr  oo«ntry»  flows. 
We  mourn  her  less — we  moorn  our  hero  gone ; 
We  mourn  thy  pi^rloi  sool,  thy  godUks  virtM  flMm. 


WABSn'S  eHMT. 
JVom  ttf  Pvblie  Ledger,  AhMsiter,  ITTSw 

Let  little  lynats,  oonseienoe  gerid. 

Their  ssUsTigOs  keep; 
Bate  on  his  dowqy  pillow  snored. -~ 

Thos  greater  tyrants  sleep  1 
An  hour  erodaj  bogan  to  break. 

There  Warren's  spoetro  stood ; 
The  enrtains  shook, — it  oried,  <*  Awaka  I  * 

Awaka  I  ^fton  kg  of  wood  ! 
Thy  Toins  hath  apathy  congealed, 

Unthawed  by  pi^'a  tear ; 
One  spark  a  flin^  heart  may  yield, 

Btmok  by  the  steel  of  ftar  I 
For  know,  that  head  so  prood  of  ONsC, 

Sank  on  the  oygnet*8  phime. 
May  fivr  an  eminenoe  be  dressed. 

To  meet  a  Straflbrd's  doom ! 
Or,  oronohed  in  abfeot,  oarswom  p3i|jht. 

Beneath  its  sorrows  low. 
Its  bread  by  day,  its  rest  by  night. 

To  Boorbon's  boon^  owe. 
8pnk,  minion,  wUoh  of  Stuart's  raoa 

Coald  mateh  thy  eruel  work  F 
€k»,  read  where  Straflbrd  was  in  plaoa»  — 

AJeflH«s,aadaKiriL 
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Skilled  in  h»  aaeiMit  Ion, 
Ml  if  B^ns  in  his  age — 

If  Boigia  oould  do  more  i 
lynnt !  dismiss  jonr  lebel  oIhis»—- 

TW  inpioas  tesk  fi>riwar» 
Kor  kfc  llMi  blood  imbinie  thine  heads 

Whioh  hronght  a  soeptre  thsrsu 
That  liberty  yon  wonld  invade 

€lnve  Qeorga  his  onlj  right ; 
Ihns  IB  then:  sons  ear  sires  are  paid. 

Whilst  yoa  fiir  slnveiy  fight 
Shall  not  ix  thee,  sank  deep  in  heU, 

Grin  Satan  ftnge  his  tongs. 
And  tends,  who  goard  his  inmost  esD, 

Twine  scorpions  roand  th«r  throngs  ? 
Bat,  hark !  I  hear  the  iU-omened  eock,  — 

The  OaUic  Son  shall  rise ; 
&o  \  eommeroe  foonders  on  n  roek. 

The  British  lion  dies! 
Bate  ftlt  the  dream ,  —  fetdhed  nukny  a  shriek,  — ^ 

And,  though  the  ghost  is  gone, 
StarU  from  his  bed,  —  still  heart  it  speak,  — 

A  sold,  dnmp  sweat  eones  «■• 
With  tlMt,  like  Oloster  in  his  tsnt. 

He  throws  him  on  the  ground. 
And  by  these  words,  seems  to  repent, 

«^  Boston !  bind  up  thy  wound! 
lost  HeaTsn,  gite  baek  the  Mood  that  *8  spot . 

Bostoniaaa*  Kves  restore ! " 
He  wakes, ->  and  to  atone  hk  goUl^ 

Bids  Gage  go  sinnghter  more. 


ACROSnO  OH  WABABH. 
Cambridge  Mmmnoiefor  1776. 
Jost  as  Joseph  took  his  flight 
Onward  to  the  realms  of  light, 
Satan  hurled  his  hellish  darts,  — 
Bvfl  spirits  play  their  parts. 
Perqr,  Boigoyne,  Howe,  and  Qags, 
Hove  about  infernal  rage. 
Warren  stept  beyond  their  path. 
Awed  by  none,  nor  (bared  their  wrath 
Ban  his  race  to  joy  and  rest, — 
Boss  *mongSt  the  royal  blest ; 
Bntered  in  the  rolls  of  &me, — 
Berth  and  d«va  mi«  their  aiw. 
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JOHN  HANCOCK. 

XABOH  6,  1774.    OH  IBS  BOSlXm  MA88ACB& 

Was  born  at  Braintree,  Jan.  17,  1787,  the  wm  of  Ber.  John  Han- 
cock, of  that  town,  whose  wife  was  Mary  Hawke,  of  Hingham.  He  was 
a  grandson  of  Ber.  John  Hancock,  of  Lexington.  His  &ther  deceased 
when  he  was  but  seven  years  of  age,  on  which  he  was  removed  to  the 
fiunily  of  his  grand&Aer,  at  Lexington,  who  attended  to  his  early 
education.  He  entered  the  Boston  Latin  School  in  1745,  and  grad- 
uated at  Ebrvard  College  in  1754.  His  uncle,  Thomas  Hancock,  a 
Boston  bookseller,  who  became  one  of  the  wealthiest  merchants  in 
the  province*  and  died  in  August  1764,  bequeathed  him  more  than 
fifty  thousand  pounds  sterling,  besides  the  revenion  of  twenty  thou- 
sand pounds  at  the  decease  of  his  widow,  who  was  a  daughter  of 
Daniel  Henchman,  in  whose  bookstore  he  had  been  a  clerk.  When 
young,  John  visited  London,  in  1760,  on  meitsaiittk  business,  in  com- 
pany with  Gov.  Pownal,  who  was  recalled.  He  witnessed  the  funeral 
obsequies  of  (George  the  Second,  and  subsequently  the  coronation  of 
George  the  Third,  not  anticipating  that  he  beheld  the  monarch  who 
was  destined  to  olfer  a  reward  ftr  his  head.  Young  Hancock  learned 
the  art  of  swimming,  in  the  river  Thames.  Gov.  Hutchinson,  who 
very  naturally  indulged  detracting  views  of  John  Hancock,  who  became 
a  powerful  (^ponent  of  his  administntion,  remarks,  in  the  Histoiy  of 
Massachusetts  Bay,  that  his  ruling  passion  was  a  fondness  for  popular 
i^plause ;  and  he  changed  the  course  of  his  patron's  business,  in  whose 
counting-room  he  had  been  a  clerk,  and  built  and  employed  in  trade 
a  great  number  of  ships, — and  in  this  way,  and  by  building  at  the  same 
time  several  houses,  he  found  work  for  a  great  number  of  tradesmen, 
made  himself  popular,  was  chosen  selectman,  representative  in  1769, 
moderator  of  town-meeting^,  etc.  In  relation  to  the  demeanor  of 
Hancock,  it  is  stated  by  John  Adams,  that  Dr.  Eliot  Rawson  thinks 
Hancock  vain, —  told  a  story:  I  was  at  school  with  him,  and  then 
upon  a  level  with  him.  My  &ther  wis  ridier  than  his.  But  I  was 
not  long  nnce  at  his  store,  and  said  to  Mr.  Glover,  whom  I  knew, 
''This,  I  think,  is  Mr.  HanoodL    He  just  asked  my  name,  and  nothing 
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^ — it  irat  sndi  a  pieoe  of  rudtyl  That  is  not  the  i 
tare  thai  oomes  from  your  nay,  Imt  I  take  notice  of  him, — and  L 
oa^bt  What  thonj^  I  am  worfih  a  litde  more  than  they?  I  am 
^  of  it,  and  thatlhave  it,  that  I  may  give  some  of  it'^  I  told  tba 
doetenr  that  Mr.  Hancock  waa  &r  from  behg  arrogant 

In  order  to  gratify  perBona  of  antiqnarian  taste,  we  tnnacribe  the 
ftUowing  adTertisement  of  John  Hancock,  when  in  commercial  bnsineaB, 
which  18  inserted  in  the  Boston  Evening  Post  of  Deo.  25, 1764 ; 

<'To  be  sold  by  John  Hanoock,  at  his  Store  No.  4,  at  the  East  End 
of  Fanenil  Hall  Market,  A  general  Assortment  of  English  and  India 
Goods,  also  choice  Newcastle  Goals,  and  Irish  Batter,  cheap  for  GsbIl 
Said  Hancock  desires  those  persons  who  are  stiU  indebted  to  the  Sstats 
of  the  late  Hon.  Thomas  Hanoock,  Esq.,  deceased,  to  be  speedy  in  paying 
Ifaeir  respectife  balances,  to  prevent  trouble.  N.  B.  In  the  Lydiai 
Gapt  Soott,  from  London,  came  the  following  packages :  -I  W.  No.  1, 
a  Tronk,  No.  2,  a  small  Parcel.  The  owner,  by  applying  to  John 
Hancock  and  paying  fireight,  may  have  his  Goods." 

This  store  was  last  occnpied  by  Jabes  Fisher  &  Co.,  and  in  1824 
vas  demolished,  on  the  erection  of  the  Qoincy  Market  It  was  located 
« the  piresent  Soath  Market-street  £Bs  warehonses  for  the  storageof 
fareign  mendiandise  were  looated  on  the  wharf  wdl  known  asHancoek's 
Wharf 

One  day,  John  .Ajlams  and  Samuel  Adams,  relates  Waterhoose,  were 
lalking  in  the  Boston  Mall,  and  when  they  came  opposite  the  stately 
aamsion  of  John  Hancock,  the  latter,  taming  to  the  former,  said,  with 
emphasis,  "  I  have  done  a  very  good  thing  for  onr  cause,  in  the  course 
of  the  past  week,  by  enlisting  the  master  of  that  house  into  it  He  is 
vdl  disposed,  and  has  great  ridies,  and  we  can  give  him  consequence 
ta  enjoy  them."  And  Mr.  Hancock  did  not  disappdnt  his  expecta- 
tions ;  tor  J  in  qpite  of  his  occasional  capriciousness,  owing  partly  to 
disease,  he  threw  all  the  weight  of  his  f(»inne  and  extraordinary  pop- 
ikrity  into  the  acale  of  opposition  to  British  encroachments. 

"The  natural  powers  of  Hancock  were  moderate,"  says  Hutchin- 
MB, "  and  had  been  very  little  improved  by  study  or  application  to  any 
kind  of  sdence.  His  ruling  passion  kept  him  from  ever  losing  sight 
of  his  object,  bat  he  was  fiddle  and  inconstant  in  the  means  of  pur- 
eeing it ;  and  thon^  for  the  most  part  he  was  closely  attached  to  Mr. 
Sanael  Adama,  yet  he  was  repeatedly  broken  off  from  all  connectiott 
nith  Ua  finr  several  montha  togstter.  Ftetly  by  inattention  to  hia^ 
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and  partiy  from  innt  if  jvdgmoDt,  h§  beoMoe  fnirti/ 
invdvei  and  distressed,  and  the  estate  iras  lost  with  much  grealev 
i^dity  than  it  had  been  acquired."  He  was  unboondedljr  lavish  in 
Us  liberality.  At  the  time  of  a  great  fire  in  Boston,  when  many  of 
his  tenements  were  destroyed,  his  tenants  gathered  aroimd  him,  and 
eipreased  sympathy  at  his  kss,  knowing  lliat  was  a  way  to  readi  his 
heart ;  on  which  he  remarked,  they  were  the  greatest  sufferers,  having 
been  almost  rained,  while  he  was  able  to  erect  new  boiMings, — at  the 
same  time  passing  a  shower  of  guineas  around  them.  His  generous 
spirit  appeared  in  a  multitade  of  forms.  He  presented  the  Bostoniana 
a  Taluable  fire-engine.  He  distributed  deck-loads  of  wood  to  the  snf- 
fering  poor,  in  times  of  great  peril,  and  gave  the  poor  the  free  use  of 
his  extensive  wood-k)t  in  the  townof  Iffilton;  and  in  Adams'  Diary  we 
have  an  incident  arising  from  his  liberality,  related  by  James  Otis,  wko 
stated  that  Gol.  Irving  having  met  Parscm  Moorhead  near  his  meet- 
ing-house, "  You  have  a  fine  steqde  and  bell,"  says  he,  ''  to  yonr 
meeting-house,  now."  '^  Yes,  by  the  Uberality  of  Mr.  Hancock,  aad 
the  subscriptions  of  some  other  gentlemen,  we  have  a  very  handaome 
and  convenient  house  of  it,  at  last"  '^  But  what  has  h4q>pehed  to  the 
vane,  Mr.  Moorhead?  It  don't  traverse, —  it  has  pomted  the  same 
way  these  three  weeks."  <<  Ay,  I  did  n't  know  it;  I  '11  aee  about  it." 
Away  goes  Moorhead,  storming  among  his  parish  and  the  tradesmen 
who  had  built  the  steeple,  for  fiutening  the  vane  so  that  it  couU  not 
move.  The  tradesmen  wore  alarmed,  and  went  to  examine  it ;  but 
soon  found  that  the  fiiult  was  not  in  the  vane,  but  the  weather,  tltt 
wind  having  set  very  constantly  at  east  three  weeks  before. 

Hutchinson  was  a  native  of  Boston,  and  a  graduate  of  the  same  eol- 
lege  as  Hancock  and  the  two  Adamses,  toward  each  of  whom  hia 
detracting  spirit  was  parallel.  He  was  dark,  intriguing,  insinuating^ 
haughty,  and  ambitious,  the  extreme  of  avarice  markiug  each  featore^ 
Oxenbridge  Thacher  gave  Hutchinson  the  soubriquet  of  '^Summa 
Potestatis."  Hutchinson  said  of  Samuel  Adams  that  "he  acquired 
a  talent  of  artfully  and  fiillaciouBly  insinuating  into  the  minds  of  his 
readers  a  prejudice  against  the  characters  of  all  whom  he  attacked, 
beyond  any  other;"  and  he  said  of  John  Adams,  that  "his  ambition 
was  without  bounds,  and  he  has  acknowledged  to  his  acquaintance  tliat 
he  could  not  look  with  complaisance  upon  any  man  who  was  in  poa- 
session  of  more  wealth,  more  hononi,  or  more  knowledge,  than  him- 
ipl£"    These  are  evidently  the  oarpings  of  disappointed  ambition; 
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aal  it  ig  nhtod  tliat  when  Htttdiinmilied  to  En^jbiid,  he  experieneedl 
Ab  select  atid  contempt  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  died  at  Bnmqp- 
to,  Jose,  1780,  h  melancholy  despondence. 
Tnunbnll  thus  allades  to  Hutchinson,  who 

**  Affirmtd  he  new  VTOte  » lliM» 
Tcnur  chartered  rlghte  to  ondenDiae ; 
When  hie  own  letten  then  were  hf^ 
That  proTed  Us  messege  all  a  ISe. 
How  many  pvonieee  he  eealed 
To  get  the  oppreeeWe  aote  repealed ! 
Tet  onoe  arrhred  on  England's  shore^ 
Set  on  the  premier  to  paae  more." 

When'the  two  regiments  of  British  troops  debarked  in  Boston,  Oct, 
1768,  thej  were  receiTcd  as  unwelcome  intruders,  and  the  selectmen 
dvolatelj  refused  to  grant  them  quarters.  One  of  the  regiments 
encamped  on  Boston  Common.  The  other,  after  a  fruitless  attempt  to 
obtain  possession  of  the  MannfiM^rjHovse,  marched  at  sunset  to  Fan- 
enil  IQUl,  where  they  waited  several  hours,  before  they  had  leave  of 
oecnpation ;  Col.  Dalrymple  having  pledged  his  honor  that  Faneuil 
Ball  should  be  cleared  as  soon  as  possible,  otherwise  they  must  have 
miilered  in  the  streets.  The  next  day,  the  State-house,  in  King- 
itreet,  was  opened,  by  order  of  Gov.  Bernard,  for  their  receptioQ. 
John  Hancock  being  well  known  as  a  decided  advocate  of  the  Provin- 
dafists,  and  the  wealthiest  merdiant  of  Boston,  an  attempt  was  made 
to  stigmatize  his  character.  A  writer  in  the  Boston  Gazette,  of  Nov. 
7,  1768,  remarked,  in  an  article :  "  I  have  lately  heard,  from  good 
aothority,  of  an  attempt  to  sully  the  reputation  of  a  gentleman  of 
great  merit,  as  well  as  superior  fortune,  in  this  town, —  a  gentleman 
who  has  the  entire  confidence  of  his  fellow-dtizens,  in  various  publio 
stations;  — who  has  repeatedly  served  them  in  the  General  Assembly, 
and  the  last  May  had  the  honor  of  being  chosen  a  member  of  His 
Uajest/s  Coundl,  by  a  great  majority  of  the  sufirages  of  the  two 
Bouses  of  Assembly,  though  it  must  be  acknowledged  he  was  neg- 
atived  by  Gov.  Bernard.  What  could  induce  a  scribbler  to  forge  a 
fetter,  and  publish  it  in  a  coffee-house,  in  New  York,  under  the  name 
of  that  gentleman,  requesting  Gen.  Gage  that  he  might  supply  the 
troops  now  in  town  or  expected, —  so  unwelcome  to  the  inhabitantSi 
oonndering  the  errand  on  which  all  agree  they  are  come, —  unless  it 
ns  to  induce  a  belief  in  the  minds  of  gentlemen  in  New  York  tha^ 
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fiomamrdid  love  of  gun,  he  had  oomtoicted  hie  pwftmd 
ments,  and  so  to  render  him  ridkniloof  there}  I  deabt  not  bnt  thnft 
both  the  general  and  Mr.  Hancock  laotom  it  to  be  a  fiJaebood."  GQiol 
charge  was  repeUed  aa  fidlovai  in  the  verj  next  Gaiette: 

"Mbssbs.  Epbs  k  Gill: 

"  I  observe  in  your  last  paper  a  piece  signed  Veritas,  the  writer 
ot  which  sajB  he  had  it  from  good  antharitj,  that  a  letter  under 
my  hand  was  published  in  a  coflfee-house,  at  New  York,  requesting 
His  Excellency  Oen.  Gage  that  I  might  supply  the  troops  then 
expected,  and  which  have  since  arrived  in  this  town.  If  such  a  letter 
has  been  produced  there,  or  anywhere  else,  Ideclare  it  to  be  a /orrery; 
for  I  have  never  made  application  to  any  for  the  8iq>ply  of  said  troops, 
nor  did  I  ever  desire  any  person  to  do  it  for  me.  The  person  who  pro- 
duced the  letter  could  have  no  other  design  but  to  injure  my  rqput»« 
lion,  and  abuse  the  gentlemen  of  New  York.  I  therefiire  desire  joo, 
would  give  this  a  place  in  your  next,  in  which  you  will  oUigs 

«  Your  humble  servant^  John  Hahoogk. 

''Boston,  Nov.  12, 1768." 

In  the  M  of  this  year,  a  great  uproar  was  raised  in  Boston  on 
account  of  the  unhiding  in  the  night  of  a  cargo  of  wines  from  the 
sloop  Liberty,  from  Madeira,  bel(»ging  to  John  Hanooek,  without  psjjr* 
ing  the  custcMns.  Mr.  Hancock  was  prosecuted  upon  a  great  numbeor 
of  libels,  for  paudties  uponacts  of  Parliament,  amounting  to  ninety  or  a. 
hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling.  ''  He  thought  fit  to  engage  me  aa 
his  counsel  and  advocate,"  says  John  Adams,  "and  a  painfiil  dnidgary 
I  had  of  his  cause.  There  were  fiaw  days,  throuj^  ttie  whole  winter^ 
when  I  was  not  summoned  to  attend  the  Oourt  of  Admiralty.  It 
seemed  as  if  ihe  officers  of  the  crown  were  determined  to  examine  tlia 
whole  town  as  witnesses.  Almost  every  day  a  fresh  witness  waa  to  be 
examined  upon  interrogatories.  They  interrogated  many  of  his  near 
relationa  and  most  intimate  friends,  and  threatened  to  summon  hia 
amiable  andveneraUe  aunt,  the  rdict  of  Ins  uncle,  Thomas  Haneook, 
who  had  left  the  greatest  part  of  his  fortune  to  him.  I  was  thoroug^y 
weary  and  disgusted  wiUi  the  court,  the  officers  of  the  crown,  the 
cause,  and  even  with  the  tyrannical  bell  that  danced  me  out  of  mj 
house  every  numung;  and  this  odious  eaiise  wis  suspended  at  last  ooly 
hf  the  Battle  of  Lexington,  which  put  an  end  forever  to  all  aooii  pruar 
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I."  HiitdiJii8QB|  ulio  0iilsrg60  on  thn  idfafar,  femarlcB,  that  an 
entry  was  made  at  the  cnstom-bonfle,  upon  oath,  of  four  or  fire  pipes 
cnly  as  the  whole  cargo;  and  this  was  as  much  a  sabnusBion  to  the 
aatfaority  of  the  act  as  if  the  whole  cargo  had  been  entered.  The 
remainder  was  landed  in  the  night,  or  evening ;  and  the  wines,  or 
freight,  were  soit  to  the  owners,  and  no  duty  demanded.  A  fiirions 
fiot  ensoed.  The  colleolor  and  oomptrolkr  had  their  windows  broken, 
and  a  boat,  bekm^g  to  Ihe  costom-boose,  was  drawn  in  triumph 
ttfongfa  the  streets  of  Boston,  and  burnt  on  the  Common. 

Hancock  constantly  associated  with  the  aTOwed  adyoeates  of  liberty, 
and  was  an  active  member  of  the  North  End  Caucus,  which  frequently 
gathered  at  WilHam  Campbell's  house,  near  the  North  Battery,  orig- 
inated by  Dr.  Joseph  Warren,  who,  with  another  person,  drew  up  the 
r^olations  of  the  caucus.  Here  the  committees  of  public  service 
were  formed,  the  plan  for  military  companies  and  means  of  defence, 
and  the  resolves  for  llie  destruction  of  the  detestable  tea.  '  Br.  Homas 
Young  was  its  first  president,  when  it  consisted  of  sixty-one  members. 
It  was  here,  when  the  best  mode  of  ezpelUng  the  regulars  from  Boston 
was  discussed,  that  Hancock  exclaimed,  ''Bum  Boston,  and  make 
John  Hancock  a  b^gar,  if  the  public  good  requires  it!" 

King  George  the  Third  sanctioned  Lord  North's  bill  repealing 
duticB,  excepting  that  on  tea,  April  12,  1770.  Shortly  after  this 
dedsion,  several  cargoes  of  tea  had  arrived  in  Boston,  and  nothing 
would  satisfy  tiie  people  but  its  immediate  return.  The  ladies  signed 
a  pledge  not  to  drink  any  tea,  except  in  sickness ;  and  John  Bbjicodc 
offered  one  of  his  vessels,  freight  free  of  expense,  for  that  purpose,  ai}d 
a  load  of  the  detestable  weed  was  conveyed  to  the  London  consignees. 
Samuel  Adams  was  the  chief  counsellor  in  the  destruction  of  the  tea, 
Dec,  17T8,  and  the  hall  of  council  was  Ae  back  room  of  the  Boetcm 
Gazette,  at  the  comer  of  Queen  and  Brattle  streets.  In  Thomas'  Spy 
we  find  a  poetical  effusion  on  this  subject  : 

•«  Aiewitt  tlM  t0a.boMd»  villi  ill  tquipege 
Of  eap0  and  saaoen,  ereuii4»iiok0t  and  iiiguMon^  ;• 
The  prett/  te»-ohest,  aIbo,  latel7  stored 
V^ith  hyson,  oongo,  and  best  doable  fine, 
flitt  Bttiy  a>^fwi8  monNBt  have  I  sat  bj  jw, 
Heaiiag  the  giria  tallle»  tlia  old  maids  talk  soaadalt 
And  the  spmoe  ooxoomb  laagh  at  may-be  oothinf. 
No  more  shall  I  dish  oat  the  onoe-lored  liqaor, 
Ihoogh  BOW  iitartdNt, 

7* 
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Ite  QM  will  &8ten  flaviBh  ehavaa  upon  my  eonntiy; 
And  Liberty  *•  the  goddem  I  would  ohooM 
Tb  rdgn  triumphftni  in  AmeriM !  '* 

In  the  year  1772  HADoock  was  elected  to  the  command  of  the  lode- 
pendent Gadeto,  well  known  as  the  goyernor's  gnaxd;  and  we  find,  by  the 
Boston  Gaiette  of  May  12,  at  this  dale,  the  announcement  of  die  elaa- 
tkm  of  John  Hancock  as  »  Boston  represeatative,  as  moderator  of  the 
town-meeting,  and  his  appmutment  by  Goy,  Hutohinaon  as  commander 
of  the  Cadets,  which  is  statedas  fidlows :  "  His  EzoeUency  the  Captain 
General  has  been  pleased  to  commissionate  John  Hancock,  Esq.,  to  be 
Osptain  of  tiie  Company  of.  Cadets,  with  the  rank  of  Colonel :"  and 
the  promptness  with  which  CoL  Hancock  entered  upon  the  duties  of  his 
ofltoe  is  shown  by  the  following  advertisement,  which  appears  in  the 
next  column  of  the  Gazette:  ''WADfxSD,  Immed^atdy^  ISot  his 
Bxoellency's  Company  of  Cadets,  Two  filers  that  understand  Pkj* 
ing.  Those  that  are  Masters  of  Musick,  and  are  inclined  to  en^^ige 
with  the  Company,  are  desired  to  i^ly  to  CoL  John  Hancock." 

When  Thomas  Gage  hinded  at  Long  Wharf,  May  19, 1774,  this 
company  escorted  the  new  gOYemcHr,  in  an  extensive  civil  and  military 
procession,  to  the  council-chamber,  at  the  old  State-house,  in  King- 
street,  after  which  they  conducted  Gage,  under  CoL  Hancock,  to  the 
Province-house,  then  the  governor's  residence.  Gov.  Gage  soon 
became  jealous  of  Hancock,  for  in  August  of  this  year  he  was  notir 
fied,  by  Secretary  flucker,  that  the  governor  had  no  further  occasion 
for  his  services  as  the  commander;  on  which,  the  corps  disbanded 
themselves,  and  deputed  a  committee  to  wait  on  Gage,  at  Danvers. 
surrendering  to  him  the  standard  with  his  arms,  which  his  exceUency 
had  presented  them  on  his  arrival  from  London,  informing  him  that  they 
no  longer  considered  themselves  as  the  governor's  Lidependent  Cadeta. 
In  an  address  to  Hancock,  Aug.  18, 1774,  signed  by  fifty-two  mem- 
bers, they  remark,  "At  a  period  when  the  post  of  honor  is  a  private 
station,  it  cannot  be  thought  strange  &at  a  gentleman  of  your  distiii- 
guished  character  should  meet  with  every  discouragement  fir(»n  mea  in 
power;"  and  CoL  Hancock  said,  in  reply,  "I  am  ever'ready  to 
appear  in  a  public  station,  when  the  honor  or  the  interest  (^  the  com* 
munity  calls  me;  but  shall  always  prefer  retirement  in  a  private  sift* 
tion,  to  being  a  tool  in  the  hand  of  power  to  oppress  my  countrymen." 
Gage  and  Hancock  never  came  together  again  as  political  fti^ids. 
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The  ontor  on  the  Massacre,  in  tlia  year  1T74,  irss  Gol.  John  Haa* 
sack.  His  performance  was  remarkably  bold  and  eflfoctiye,  giving 
grei^  ofloioe  to  the  ezecative,  and  more  especially  to  the  oflbsers  of  the 
itawiiTtg  aimj ;  indeed,  it  was  a  striking  act  of  intrepidity.  At  the 
dose  of  the  exercises,  a  very  generous  collection  was  taken  np  for  the 
vifortimate  Christopher  Monk,  now  about  twenty-three  yean  old,  then 
present,  who  was  woonded  on  the  fatal  evening  of  the  Massacre,  and 
in0  a  shocking  monument  of  that  horrid  catastrophe.  This  produc- 
tion was  elegant,  pathetic,  and  spirited.  The  allusion  of  Hancock  to 
the  attempt  of  Parliament  to  enforce  obedi^ioe  to  acts  which  neither 
God  nor  man  ever  authorised  them  to  make,  forcibly  reounds  us  of 
James  Otis,  their  most  eflfective  opponent,  who  was  as  *'  a  wedge  to 
split  the  lignum  Tit»  block  of  parliamentary  usurpation."  John 
Adams,  who  was  present  on  &e  occasion,  remarks,  the  composition, 
fte  pronunciation,  &e  action,  all  exceeded  the  expectation  of  every- 
body. They  exceeded  even  mine,  which  were  very  considerable. 
Many  of  the  sentiments  came  with  great  propriety  from  him.  His 
mvective,  particularly  against  a  preference  of  riches  to  virtue,  came 
from  him  with  a  singular  grace  and  dignity :  '^  Despise  the  glare  of 
wealth.  He  people  who  pay  greater  respect  to  a  wealthy  villain  than 
to  an  honest,  upright  man  in  poverty,  almost  deserve  to  be  enslaved. 
They  phunly  show  that  wealth,  however  it  may  be  acquired,  is  in  thdr 
esteem  to  be  preferred  to  virtue."  The  lantern  exhibition  occurred  on 
the  succeeding  Monday.  In  one  of  the  windows  at  Mrs.  Glapham's, 
was  a  painting  of  Gov.  Hutchinson  and  Judge  Peter  Oliver,,  in  the 
hoiTora  occasioned  by  the  appearance  of  the  ghosts  of  Empson  and 
Dndky,  advising  them  to  think  of  their  &te : 

**r«tnitort!    Is tkere not eome ohoaen onne, — 
Some  hidden  thunder  in  the  itorei  of  heaven. 
Bed  with  onoommon  wrath,  to  blaet  the  men 
Who  owe  thflir  greatneM  to  thdr  oountry*!  rain  ?  " 


On  taming  to  Hutchinson,  it  is  related  that,  on  the  evening  after 
ths  doiivery  of  the  oration,  "  a  select  number  of  persons,  styled  in  the 
mmfufota  friends  of  constitutional  liberty,  assembled  at  a  house  in 
Ko^-slnet,  Boston.  Among  them  were  thespeaker  and  divers  mem- 
kn  of  the  House  of  Bepresentatives.  Figures  were  exhibited,  through 
the  iriadows  of  the  room,  to  the  people  in  the  street,  of  the  governor 
sad  ohief-justicey  in  derision.    Such  abuse  of  private  characters  it  is 
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^BBwally  best  to  tmi  with  <mtaaipl;''  ud  tike  Barton  FM  friated 
.an  orig^ttl  eoog  for  the  Eifth  of  Mftroh,  writtea  in  a|^t  TonM»  the 
fast  of  which  sa jB : 

'  <  When  the  foes  of  the  htad  <mr  destruction  had  plinned« 
They  sent  ragged  troops  ibr  oar  masters ; 
^nt,  from  fimner  defeat,  thi^  mnst  now  understaiid 
Their  woWes  shall  not  provl  in  on?  pattarci.*' 

As  an  embodiment  of  the  condition  and  spirit  of  the  BostoniaiiB  is 
indicated  in  this  passage,  we  make  no  apology  for  its  insertion  here : 
''  It  was  easj  to  foresee  the  consequences  which  so  natnraUj  followed 
upon  sending  troops  into  America,  to  enforce  obedience  to  aols  of  the 
British  Parliament  which  neither  God  nor  man  ever  empowered 
them  to  make.    It  was  reasonable  to  expect  that  troops  who  knew  the 
errand  they  were  sent  upon  would  treat  the  people  whom  they  were  to 
subjugate  with  a  cruelty  and  haughtiness  which  too  often  buries  the 
honorable  character  of  a  soldier  in  the  disgraceful  name  of  an  unfed- 
ing  ru£San.    The  troops,  upon  their  first  arrival,  took  possession  of  our 
senate-house,  and  pomted  Uieir  cannon  against  the  judgment-hall,  and 
even  continued  them  there  whilst  the  Supreme  Court  of  judicature  for 
this  province  was  actually  sitting  to  decide  upon  the  lives  and  fortunes 
of  the  king's  subjects.     Our  streets  nightly  resounded  with  the  noiae 
of  riot  and  debauchery;  our  peaceful  citizens  were  hourly  e^qposed  to 
shameful  insults,  and  often  felt  the  efl^cts  of  their  violence  and  out- 
rage.   But  this  was  not  all    As  though  they  thought  it  not  enough 
to  violate  our  civil  rights,  they  endeavored  to  deprive  us  of  our  religious 
privileges ;  to  vitiate  our  morals,  and  thereby  render  us  deserving  of 
destruction.     Hence  the  rude  din  of  arms  which  broke  in  upon  your 
solemn  devotions  in  your  temples,  on  that  hallowed  day  by  Heaven,  and 
set  apart  by  God  himself  for  his  peculiar  worship.    Hence  impious 
oaths  and  blasphemies  so  oft;en  tortured  your  unaccustomed    ear. 
Hence  all  the  arts  which  idleness  and  luxury  could  invent  were  uaed 
to  betray  our  youth  of  one  sex  into  extravagance  and  eflbminaoy,  and 
of  the  other  to  in&my  and  ruin.    And  did  they  not  succeed  but  too 
well  1    Did  not  a  reverence  for  religion  sensibly  decay?    Did  not  our 
infants  almost  learn  to  lisp  out  curses  before  they  Imew  their  horrid 
import  ?    Did  not  our  youth  forget  they  were  Americans,  and,  regard- 
less of  the  admonitions  of  the  wise  and  aged,  servilely  copy  fiom  thw 
tyrants  those  vices  which  must  finally  overthrow  the  empire  of  Great 
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Bkifeiml  And  mast  I  be  oompdled  to  acknowledge  that  eren  the 
aoblest)  fiiirest  part  of  aO  the  lower  creation,  did  not  entirely  escape 
the  cursed  snare?  When  virtue  has  once  erected  her  throne  within 
the  female  breast,  it  is  upon  so  solid  a  basis  that  nothing  is  able  to 
expel  the  heavenly  inhabitant.  But  have  there  not  been  some  —  few, 
indeed,  I  hope  —  whose  youth  and  inexperience  have  rendered  them  a 
prey  to  wretches,  whom,  upon  the  least  reflection,  they  would  have 
deqiised  and  hated,  as  foes  to  Crod  and  their  country?  I  fear  there 
have  been  such  unhappy  instances ;  or  why  have  I  seen  an  honest 
&ther  clothed  with  shame?  —  or  why  a  virtuous  mother  drowned  in 
tean?'' 

Mr.  Hancock  was  a  delegate  from  Suffolk  to  the  first  Provincial 
Congress,  which  convened  at  Concord,  Oct.  11,  1774,  when  he  was 
elected  its  president  He  was  also  president  of  the  second  Provincial 
Congress,  until  he  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  Joseph  Warren. 

When  Gov.  Gage  sent  the  regular  troops  to  Concord,  for  the 
destruction  of  the  stores  of  the  provincials,  another  design  was  to 
apprehend  John  Hancock  and  Samuel  Adams,  his  most  formidable 
Ibes. 

In  the  narrative  of  Col.  Revere,  we  find  a  statement  of  the  escs^ 
of  Hancock  and  Adams,  at  Lexington :  *'  On  Tuesday  evening,  the  18th 
of  April,  1775,  it  was  observed  that  a  number  of  soldiers  were  march- 
ing towards  Boston  Common.  About  ten  o'clock.  Dr.  Warren  sent  in 
great  haste  fer  me,  and  begged  that  I  would  immediately  set  off  for 
Lexington,  where  were  Hancock '  and  Adams,  and  acquaint  them  of 
the  movement,  and  that  it  was  thought  they  were  the  objects.  When 
I  got  to  Dr.  Warren's  house,  I  fi>und  he  had  sent  an  express  by  land 
to  Lexington  —  a  Mr.  William  Dawes.  The  Sunday  before,  by  desire 
of  Dr.  Warren,  I  had  been  to  Lexington  to  see  Hancock  and  Adams, 
who  were  at  Rev.  Mr.  Clark's.  I  returned  at  night,  through  Charles- 
town.  There  I  agreed  with  a  Col.  Conant,  and  some  other  gentlemen, 
that  if  the  British  went  out  by  water,  we  would  show  two  lanterns  in 
the  North  Church  steeple,  and  if  by  land,  one,  as  a  signal ;  for  we 
were  apprehensive  it  would  be  difficult  to  cross  the  Charles  River,  or 
get  over  Boston  Neck.  I  left  Dr.  Warren,  called  upon  a  firiend,  and 
desired  him  to  make  the  signals.  I  then  went  home,  took  my  boots 
and  surtout,  went  to  the  north  part  of  the  town,  where  I  had  kept  a 
boat  Two  friends  rowed  me  across  Charles  River,  a  little  to  the 
eastward,  where  the  Somerset  man-of-war  lay.    It  was  then  young 
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iood ;  die  ship  mis  winding,  and  the  moon  was  viaing.  They  laaM 
me  on  ihe  Charlestown  side.  When  I  got  into  town,  I  met  CoL 
Gonant  and  several  others.  They  said  they  had  seen  our  ai^oals.  I 
told  them  what  was  actmg,  and  went  to  get  me  a  horse.  I  gota  horse 
of  Dea.  Larkin.  While  the  horse  was  preparing,  Bidiaid  Devens, 
Esq.,  who  was  one  of  the  Committee  of  Safety,  came  to  me,  and  toH 
me  that  he  came  down  die  road  from  Lezmgton,  after  snndown,  that 
evening;  that  he  met  ten  British  officers,  all  well  mounted  and  armed, 
going  np  the  road. 

"I  setoff  npon  a  very  good  horse.  It  was  then  about  eleven  o'elod^ 
and  very  pleasant.  After  I  had  passed  Charlestown  Neck,  and  got 
nearly  opposite  where  Mark  was  hung  in  chains,  I  saw  two  men  on 
horseback,  under  a  tree.  When  I  got  near  them,  I  discovered  they 
were  British  officers.  One  tried  to  get  ahead  of  me,  and  the  other  to 
take  me.  I  turned  my  horse  very  quick,  and  galloped  towards  Charles- 
town Neck,  and  then  pushed  for  the  Medford  road.  The  one  who 
chased  me,  endeavoring  to  cut  me  off,  got  into  a  cby-pond,  near  where 
the  new  tavern  is  now  built  I  got  clear  of  him,  and  went  through 
Medford,  over  the  bridge,  and  up  to  Menotomy.  In  Medford,  I 
awaked  the  captain  of  the  minute-men;  and  after  that,  I  alarmed 
almost  every  house,  till  I  got  to  LexingUm.  I  found  Hancock  and 
Adams  at  the  Rev.  Mr.  Click's.  I  told  them  my  errand,  and  inquired 
for  Mr.  Dawes.  They  said  he  had  not  been  there.  I  related  the 
story  of  the  two  officers,  and  supposed  that  he  must  have  been  stopped, 
as  he  ought  to  have  been  there  before  me.  Afi:er  I  had  been  there 
about  half  an  hour,  Mr.  Dawes  came.  We  refreshed  ourselves,  and 
set  off  for  Concord,  to  secure  the  stores,  etc.,  there.  We  were  over- 
taken by  a  young  Dr.  Prescott,  whom  we  found  to  be  a  high  son  of 
liberty.  I  told  them  of  the  ten  officers  that  Mr.  Devens  met,  and  timt 
it  was  probable  we  might  be  stopped  before  we  got  to  Concord ;  for  I 
supposed  that  after  night  they  divided  themselves,  and  that  two  of 
them  had  fixed  themselves  in  such  passages  as  were  most  likely  to 
stop  any  intelligenoe  going  to  Concord.  I  likewise  mentioned  that  wre 
had  better  alarm  all  the  inhabitants  till  we  got  to  Concord.  The 
young  doctor  much  approved  of  it,  and  said  he  would  stop  wilh  dther 
of  us,  for  the  people  between  diat  sxid  Concord  knew  him,  and  woald 
give  the  more  credit  to  what  we  said.  We  had  got  nearly  half  way. 
Mr.  Dawes  and  the  doctor  stopped  to  alarm  the  people  of  a  house.  I 
I  about  one  hundred  rods  ahead|  when  I  saw  two  men  in  nearly  die 
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tlie  doelor  and  Mr.  Dawes  to  oome  up.  In  an  instant  I  was  sur* 
rouid^d  bj  fiwur.  Thcgr  bad  placed  themsdyes  in  a  strai^t  road  that 
ineUned  eaeh  waj.  They  bad  taken  down  a  peir  of  bars  on  the  north 
sUe  of  the  road,  and  two  of  them  were  under  a  tree  in  the  pasture. 
]>r.  Preaoott^  being  foremost,  oame  up,  and  we  tried  to  get  past  them; 
but  thej  being  armed  with  pistols  and  swords,  they  foroed  us  into  the 
paature.  The  doctor  jamped  his  home  over  a  low  stone-wall,  uid  got 
to  Ckmoord.  I  observed  a  wood  at  a  small  distance,  and  made  for 
that.  When  I  got  there,  out  started  six  officers  on  horseback,  and 
otdered  me  to  dismount  One  of  them,  who  appeared  to  have  the 
command,  examined  me,  where  I  came  from,  and  what  my  name  waa 
I  tM  him.  He  asked  me  if  I  was  an  express.  I  answered  in  the 
afErmatiTe.  He  demanded  what  time  I  left  Boston.  I  told  hi|n ;  and 
addfld,  that  their  troops  had  catched  aground  in  passing  the  river,  and 
tiiat  there  would  be  five  hundred  Americans  there  in  a  short  time,  for 
I  had  alanaed  the  country  all  the  way  up.  He  immediately  rede 
towards  those  who  stopped  us,  when  all  five  of  them  came  down  upon 
a  full  gaUop.  One  of  them,  whom  I  afterwards  found  to  be  a  Maj. 
Ifjtfft^J^j  of  the  5th  regiment,  dapped  his  pistol  to  my  head,  called 
me  by  name,  and  told  me  he  was  going  to  ask  me  some  questions,  and 
if  I  did  not  giYO  him  true  answers,  he  wonld  blow  my  brains  out  He 
then  aaked  me  similar  questions  to  those  aboTC.  He  then  ordered  me 
to  mount  my  h<»fBe,  after  searduiig  me  fi>r  arms.  He  then  ordered 
them  to  advance,  and  to  lead  me  in  firont  When  we  gdt-to  the  road, 
they  tamed  down  towards  Lexington.  When  we  had  got  about  one 
mile,  Miy.  Mitchell  rode  up  to  the  officer  that  was  leading  me,  and  told 
him  to  give  me  to  the  sergeant  As  soon  as  he  took  me,  the  UM^or 
ordered  him,  if  I  attempted  to  run,  or  anybody  insalted  them,  to  blow 
mj  btains  out  We  rode  till  we  got  near  Lexington  meeting-house, 
when  the  militia  fired  a  yolky  of  guns,  which  appeared  to  alarm  them 
wry  mneh.  The  major  inquired  of  me  how  &r  it  was  to  Cambridge, 
and  if  there  were  any  otfaw  road.  After  some  consultation,  the  major 
rode  npto  the  sergeant,  and  asked  if  his  horse  was  tired.  Heanswered 
Ubi,  ho  was.  He  was  a  sergeant  of  grenadiers,  and  had  a  small  horae; 
Attk  njd  he,  Take  that  man's  horse.  I  dismounted,  and  the  sergeant 
my  horse,  when  they  all  rode  towards  Lexington  meeting- 
I  wont  across  the  burying-fpnound  and  some  pastures,  and  came 
to  tho  Bor^  Mr.  Caadk's  hoosoi  where  I  foond  Hancock  and  Adams.    I 
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toU  them  d  my  treatment,  and  they  ooDohded  to  ge  from  Iftal  1 
towards  Wobnnt  I  went  with  them  and  a  Mr.  Lowell^  who  was  • 
clerkto  Mr.  HanoocL  When  we  got  to  the  hoose  where  thejmtended 
to  stop,  Mr.  Lowell  and  myself  returned  to  Mr.  Clark's,  to  find  what 
was  gomg  on.  When  we  reached  there,  an  elderly  man  came  in.  He 
said  he  had  just  come  from  the  tavern, — that  a  man  had  come  from 
Boston,  who  said  there  were  no  British  troops  craiing.  Mr.  Lowell 
and  myself  went  towards  die  tavern,  when  we  met  a  man,  <a  a  fiiU 
gallop,  who  told  us  the  troops  were  coming  up  the  rods.  We  after* 
wards  met  another,  who  said  they  were  close  by.  Mr.  Lowell  aoked 
me  to  go  to  the  tavern  with  him,  to  get  a  trunk  of  poppers  belenging  to 
Mr.  Hancock.  We  went  up  chamber,  and  while  we  were  getting  tha 
trunk,  we  saw  the  British  very  near,  upon  a  full  mardt  We  hurried 
towards  Mr.  Clark's  house.  Jn  our  way,  we  passed  thronj^  the 
militia.  There  were  about  fifty.  When  we  had  got  about  one  hun- 
dred yards  from  the  meeting-house,  the  British  troops  appeared  on 
both  sides  of  the  meeting-house.  In  their  front  was  an  officer  on 
horseback.  They  made  a  short  halt,  when  I  saw  and  heard  a  gun  fixed, 
which  appeared  to  be  a  pistol.  Then  I  could  distinguish  two  guns, 
and  then  a  continued  roar  of  musketry,  when  we  made  off  with  the 
trunk." 

In  Frothingham's  8i^  of  Boston  we  find  it  stated  that  Hancock 
and  Adams,  whose  safety  was  regarded  as  of  the  utmost  importanoe, 
were  persuaded  to  retire  to  the  then  second  precinct  of  Wobum,  to  the 
house  occupied  by  Madam  Jones,  widow  of  Bev.  Thomas  Jones,  and 
Bev.  Mr.  Marett,  which  is  now  standing  in  Burlington,  and  oooupied 
by  Bev.  Samuel  Sewell,  a  descendant  of  the  ven^^able  chief-justioe. 
Dorothy  Quincy  acoompanied  her  intended  husband  —  Hancock. 
Here,  at  noon,  they  had  just  sat  down  to  an  elegant  dinner,  when 
a  man  broke  suddenly  in  upon  them  with  a  shriek,  and  they  believed 
the  regulars  were  npm  them.  Mr.  Maiett  then  piloted  Adams  and 
Hancock  along  a  cartway  to  Mr.  Amos  Wyman's  house,  in  a  comer 
of  BiUerica,  where  they  were  glad  to  dine  off  of  cold  sak  pork  and 
potatoes,  served  in  a  wooden  tray.  Thus  the  proud  anticipations  of 
the  British  troops,  in  rej^  to  their  capture,  were  blasted.  As  John 
Hancock  was  accustomed  to  wear  a  scarlet  coat  of  red  velvet,  witb 
ruffles  on  his  sleeves,  after  the  fiishion  of  the  judges  of  the  court.  Gov. 
Gage  is  made  to  say,  in  the  old  revolutionary  play,  at  the  period  oi 
the  Battle  of  Lexington,  "  If  OoL  Smith  succeeds  in  his  embassy,—* 
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mA  I  Aink  there  is  no  doubt  of  it, — I  flhall  have  tlie  pleasure  this 
e^Boing,  I  expect,  of  haring  my  friends  HguAOOck  and  Adams'  good 
tompuDj,  I  '11  make  each  of  them  a  present  of  a  pair  of  handsome 
iron  raffles,  and  Maj.  FtoYoet  shall  provide  a  snitable  entertainment." 
bk  another  passage  of  the  same  play,  it  is  said,  "  Let  as  have  one  good 
dinner  bdbre  we  part,  and  leave  ns  half  a  dozen  pipes  of  Hanoock's 
wine  to  drink  yoar  health ;  and  don't  let  ns  part  widi  dry  lips."  On 
the  12th  of  Jane  sacoeeding,  Gov.  Gage  issued  a  proclamation  oflfering 
paxdcm  to  all  the  rebels,  excepting  Samuel  Adams  and  John  Hancock, 
"whose  oflEences  are  of  too  flagitious  a  nature  to  admit  of  any  other 
censaderation  than  that  of  oondign  punishment ; " — 

*'  As  tor  thflir  king,  John  Huwoek, 
And  Adams,  if  th^  're  taken. 
Their  heads  f6r  signs  shaU  hang  up  hi|^ 
Upon  that  hiU  caUed  Beacon  ;*  '— 

and  the  IVovindal  Congress,  as  noticed  more  especially  in  the  memoir 
of  Gen.  Warren,  issued  a  proclamation  of  like  nature,  excepting  Thomas 
Gage,  Admiral  Graves,  and  others. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Gov.  Gage  was  alarmed  at  his  position,  some 
months  previous  to  this  date,  as,  in  his  despatches  to  the  throne,  to  the 
18&  of  March,  acknowledging  the  king's  orders  to  apprehend  Messrs. 
Codling,  Adams,  and  Hancock,  and  send  them  over  to  London  for 
trial  (the  second  order,  which  was  to  hang  them  in  Boston,  he  had 
not  received),  he  expressed  his  fears  on  the  occasion ;  and,  hoping  a 
reverse  of  the  order,  he  stated  that  he  should  delay  the  execution  a 
while  longer,  because,  if  the  order  were  fulfilled,  he  must  come  to  an 
engagement,  the  event  of  which  he  had  every  reason  to  apprehend 
would  be  fiital  to  the  king's  troops  and  to  himself,  as  the  Massachusetts 
provindals  had  at  least  fifteen  thousand  men  ready  fpr  the  onset,  and 
every  public  and  private  road  occupied  for  defence.  He  earnestly 
requested  a  rdnforcement  of  regulars .  if  that  disagreeable  order  must 
be  enBireed. 

About  this  period,  a  party  of  British  soldiers  entered  the  residence 
of  John  Hancock,  according  to  the  Gazette,  who  began  to  pilkge  and 
break  down  the  fences ;  but  on  complaint  being  made  by  the  selectmen 
to  Gk>v.  Gage,  he  ordered  the  fences  to  be  repaired,  and  appointed  Earl 
Percy  to  take  poesession  of  the  premises.  We  find  additional  partic- 
olan,  in  rdation  to  this  affiur,  in  the  letter  of  a  gentleman  to  a  friend 
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ia  New  York,  dal»d  ManA  22, 1775 :  "In  the  ereniiq;  of  flb  1  Wi 
ifiitent,  Col.  Hanoodc'g  degaiit  seat,  attaate  near  the  Commeii,  mm 
altacked  by  a  number  of  ofBcers,  who,  with  thrir  swords,  cat  aal  ' 
hacked  the  fimoe  before  his  house  in  a  most  iKsandalous  manner,  aal 
behaved  yery  abusively,  by  breaking  people's  windows,  and  insidtiBg 
almost  every  person  they  met  On  the  19th  instant,  Col.  Haoeode 
was  again  insulted  by  a  number  of  inferior  oflkers  and  privates,  who 
entered  his  enclosures,  and  refused  to  retire,  after  his  requesting  Aem 
so  to  dO)  telling  him  that  his  house  and  stables  would  soon  be  theirs, 
and  then  they  would  do  as  they  pleased.  However,  on  his  applicalioii 
to  the  genera],  he  inmiediately  sent  one  of  his  aids-de-oamp  la  Ibe 
officer  of  the  guard,  at  the  bottom  of  the  Common,  to  seise  any  officer 
or  private  who  should  molest  Col.  Hancock,  or  any  inhabitant,  in  thdr 
lawful  calling." 

The  editor  of  the  New  York  Knickerbocker,  who  once  enjoyed  the 
hospitality  of  the  present  Hancock  &mily,  remarks :  *^  From  diis  house 
was  driven  the  fair  and  noble-looking  lady  whose  portrait  hangs  m  the 
drawing-ro(Mn  belowi  that  ihe  Percy,  iriio 

<  Foaght  ftr  King  Qeorga  st  Loingloa, 

'  A  nugor  of  dragoons/ 

voi^t  here  establish  his  quarters.  As  I  sat  there,  in  what  was  for«* 
merly  the  state-chamber,  conjuring  up  thoughts  of  that  past  time,  I 
could  almost  fiincy  that  I  heu!d  the  measured  tread  of  the  red-coated 
sentinel  in  the  grand  old  entrance-hall  below,  and  saw  the  glancing 
bayonets  in  the  remains  of  the  British  intrenchments  on  the  Coomoiiy 
nearly  opposite  the  house. 

•  I  ivandered  through  the  lof^  kaOs 

Trod  hj  the  Peroys  of  old  fkme. 
And  traood  npon  tha  ohapal  waUi 

Each  high  heroio  name, — 
From  him  who  onoa  hia  atandard  set 
Whore  now,  o'<er  mosque  and  minarai, 

Glitter  the  Sultan'a  oreaoent  moons. 
To  him  who,  when  a  younger  son, 
Foaght  for  King  George  at  Leii^gtoii* 

A  m^jor  of  dragoons! *  ** 

Mr.  Hancock  married,  at  Fairfield,  Conn.,  Dorothy,  daughter  oT 
Edmund  Quincy,  of  Boston,  Sept  4,  1775.  He  had  a  daughter,  who 
died  in  infimcy,  at  Phikdelphia,  1776 ;  and  one  son,  Jchn  George 
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Wariungton,  wbo  wm  kilkd  at  Mfltoo,  when  skating  on  tlie  ioe, 
Jan.  27|  1787,  aged  nine  yean.  He  left  no  descendant  The  qnaint 
eoneeift  of  Lord  Baoon  ma;  be  applied  to  Hancock :  '^  Sorely,  man 
ahaU  aee  the  noblest  works  and  foundations  haye  proceeded  from  child- 
kaa  men,  who  hare  sought  to  express  the  images  of  their  minds  where 
ihooe  of  their  bodies  have  fidled ;  so  the  care  of  posteritj  is  most  in 
them  that  have  no  posteritj." 

In  Quincy's  History  of  Harvard  University  i^pears  a  statement 
of  the  difficulties  of  the  college  with  John  Hancock,  who  was  the 
troaaarer  from  1773  to  1777,  which  exhibits  a  dark  shade  in  his  his- 
tory; —  not  that  he  was  wilfully  dishonorable,  but  he  could  not  be 
aroused  to  an  adjustment  of  financial  duties  towards  the  institution; 
•nd  Bev.  Dr.  Oray,  of  Boxbury,  rektes,  that  Dr.  Samuel  Cooper  and 
Dr.  William  Gordon  agreed  tiiat,  at  an  overseers'  meeting,  the  former 
shoold  introduce  a  motion  for  the  immediate  settiement  of  the  trees- 
oier's  accounts,  and  which  was  seconded  by  the  latter.  But  Dr.  Gror- 
don  spoke  so  plainly  his  mind  of  the  singular  neglect  of  the  treasurer, 
though  so  often  urged  to  do  it,  that  the  manner  was  thought  by  Dr. 
Cooper,  who  was  perfectly  mildand  polite  in  everything,  to  be  as  gross; 
and  therefore  he  forbore  to  utter  a  syllable  upon  the  subject,  and  it 
passed  off  at  the  meeting  in  perfect  silence.  This  droumstanoe  so 
gpeatly  offended  Gov.  Hancock,  that  he  removed  immediately  finoia 
Jamaica  PLun  to  his  residence  in  Boston,  and  ceased  all  future  inter- 
coarse  with  Dr.  Gordon. 

No  name  stands  emUaaoned  on  the  records  of  the  corporation, 
remarks  Quincy,  as  a  benefiictor,  with  more  laudatory  epithets,  than 
that  of  John  Hancock.  But  his  tide  to  tiiis  distinction  must  depend 
apon  the  view  which  is  taken  of  his  first  subscription  of  J&500.  In 
July,  1767,  when  no  motives  of  policy  influenced  the  corporation,  thia 
donation  is  stated  to  be  ''  the  proposed  gift  of  Thomas  Uncock ;"  his 
«<  signified  intention  to  subscribe,  towards  the  restoration  of  the  library^ 
the  sum  of  five  hundred  pounds  sterling,  the  completion  of  which  waa 
prevented  by  hia  sudden  death; "  the  act  of  John  Hancock  is  recorded 
as  a  demonstration  of  his  generous  affection  to  the  college,  and  as  hav- 
ing done  honor  to  the  memory  of  hia  uncle,  by  voluntarily  fulfilling 
his  noble  intention.  "  In  the  donation-book  of  the  college,  collected  by 
Older  of  the  corporation  in  1773,"  the  year  in  which  Mr.  Hancock,  as 
lieasurer,  took  his  seat  in  that  board,  and  when  he  was  at  the  hei^t 
of  his  popularity,  this  gift  is  recorded  on  one  page  as  exclusively  *'  di* 
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gpft  of  John  Hucod;"  Mid  on  the  neit  Imt  one,  aB  ^'Ini  gOH 
orons  falfilment  of  the  mtentions  of  his  late  unole,  the  HononUiB 
Thomas  Hanoock."  It  was  genendlj  r^arded,  and  probably  bj  Mr. 
Hancock,  as  an  indispensable  obligatioo;  and  it  would  hare  been 
almost  impossible  for  a  joong  man  ambitious  of  popularity  and  power, 
on  receiving  an  estate,  estimated  at  J&70,000  sterling,  from  the  bounty 
of  a  relative,  to  refuse  to  fulfil  '^  his  signified  intention  "  to  subscribe 
X600  in  fiivor  of  an  institution  which  every  man  of  influence  in  the 
province  was  laboring  to  raise  from  its  ruins. 

If  the  subscription  be  placed  to  the  account  of  its  avowed  origin, 
the  good  will  of  Thomas  Hancock,  the  college  was  indebted  to  the 
bounty  of  John  Hanoock,  as  stated  in  the  records  of  the  college,  "for 
a  curious  dipping  needle,"  and,  after  that  event,  for  the  sum  of  JC54 
4s.  sterling,  being  the  excess  of  the  cost  of  the  books  ordered  by  the 
corporation  beyond  the  £500  dmved  from  the  good  will  of  his  nnde ; 
for  '^a  full-length  picture  of  that  benefactor,"  and  also  for  a  set  of 
the  most  elegant  carpets  to  cover  the  floor  of  the  library,  the  apparatus 
and  philosophy  chambers,  and  covering  the  walls  of  the  latter  with  a 
ridi  paper ;  "  for  an  Account  of  London  and  its  Environs,  in  six  voU 
nmes,"  and  "  a  curious  Coralline  in  its  natural  bed."  The  entire 
value  of  these  donations  certainly  did  not  greatly  exceed — and  was 
probably  less  than — the  actual  loss  sustained,  according  to  the  state* 
ment  of  treasurer  Storer,  his  successor,  "by  Mr.  Hancock's  long  denial 
of  the  rights  of  the  college,  and  withholding  its  property."  He  says 
tiiat  "justice  to  a  public  iustitution,  which  he  essentially  embarrassed 
during  a  period  of  nearly  twenty  years,"  etc.,  requires  a  statement  of 
the  facts. 

A  very  obvious  apology  fi)r  the  delinquency  of  John  Hancock  is  to 
be  ascribed  to  the  great  financial  distress  of  the  Old  Bay  State,  inci* 
dent  upon  the  war  of  the  Bevolution,  rendering  it  almost  impossible  to 
command  funds  for  the  liquidation  of  large  demands,  until  long  after 
the  peace  of  1788.  Did  not  treasurer  Hancock  secure  an  estate  on 
Merchant's-row,  by  mortgage,  to  Harvard  College,  Dec.  29, 1785? — 
and,  in  two  years  after  his  decease,  did  not  his  nephew,  John  Hancock, 
Esq.,  make  a  payment  of  nine  years'  interest  due  the  college  ?  —  and, 
Dec.  18,  1802,  did  not  he  discharge  the  payment  of  the  principal  due, 
and  the  interest  infull  to  that  date,  as  appears  by  the  records  intheoflioe 
of  the  Suffi>lk  Register  of  Deeds  1  But  treasurer  Storer  complains  that 
the  heirs  reftuwd  to  pay  compound  interest^  whereby  the  cc^ege  was  a 
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dedsioo  of  the  hein ;  bat  we  will  not  oensure  the  memory  of  Got.* 
Haoooek  for  this  act  of  the  heirB,  which  was  their  legal  right.  ^'  Per* 
hufB  there  is  not  a  person  in  America,"  remarked  the  Bev.  Peter 
Thaeher,  his  pastor,  in  the  sermon  at  his  funeral,  "  who  has  done  more 
generous  and  noble  acti<ms  &an  Goy.  Hancock,  and  who  has,  upon  all 
oocasiims,  contribated  more  liberally  to  public  institutions.  Besides 
tbe  grand  and  hospitable  manner  in  which  he  entertained  foreigners 
tad  others  in  his  house,  he  expended  large  sums  for  every  patiiotie 
purpose,  and  for  the  benefit  of  our  university,  and  equalled  die  gen- 
erasity  of  his  worthy  patron  to  it  by  his  own  donations.  I  should  be 
giilty  of  bese  ingratitude,"  continues  Dr.  Thacher,  "did  I  not  thus 
pnUkly  acknowledge  numberless  instances  of  kindness,  attention,  and 
liberality^  which  I  have  received  at  his  hands,  llhese  now  lie  heavy 
at  my  heart,  and  increase  my  sorrow  for  his  loss,  though  they  have  not 
bribed  me  to  exceed  the  trutii  in  delineating  his  character."  Amwrioa 
never  had  a  more  devoted  patriot  than  John  Hancock ;  and  the  seorsl 
motive  o(  his  soul  was  disclosed  in  the  dedaiation  he  made  on  taking 
tbe  oath  of  office  in  the  old  State-house,  in  King-street,  Oct  26, 1780, 
when  he  beeame  the  first  governor  under  the  new  constitution,  whieh 
is  another  apology  for  deky,  where  he  remarked,  '^  Having,  in  dM 
early  stage  of  this  contest,  determined  to  devote  my  whole  time  and 
lervioes,  to  the  utter  exclusion  of  all  private  business,  even  to  the  end 
of  the  war,  and  being  ever  ready  to  obey  the  call  of  my  country,  I 
venture  to  offer  myself,  and  shall  endeavor  strictiy  to  adhere  to  the 
laws  of  the  constitution." 

Before  we  continue  the  history  of  John  Hancock,  we  will  revert  a 
iHuIe  to  an  incident  that  occurred  in  Boston  when  it  was  a  besieged 
town,  as  his  name  is  associated  with  it  At  the  close  of  1774,  and  in 
the  early  part  of  1775,  Gov.  Gage  began  to  take  possession  of  all  the 
\  and  military  stores  belonging  to  individuab  and  the  public.  These 
B,  which  accelerated  hostilities,  occasioned  a  transaction  whi<^ 
iDiistrafces  the  popular  feeling.  The  General  Court,  in  Nov.,  1766, 
ordered  four  brass  cannon  to  be  purchased  for  the  use  of  the  artillery 
oonpanies  in  Boston.  Two  of  these  guns,  which  were  three*poundeni| 
weie  kept  in  a  gun-house  tiiat  stood  opposite  the  Mall,  at  the  comer 
tf  WesMtreet  A  school-house  was  the  next  building,  and  a  yard, 
^teksed  with  a  high  fence,  was  common  to  botL  Maj.  Adino  Pad* 
doek,  who  thm  commanded  the  artillery,  having  been  heard  to  expnm 
8* 
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lis  isleiitkm of  iufeDderiiig thflM  gun  ^^  gaimnm.mtmmA* 
^idiub  reiolTed  to  seoiue  for  the  oouotrj  a  propertj  vlikh  hnlnn[rf 
to  it,  and  which  at  this  time  was  of  great  vahie.  Maj.  Biddodc  wtaaa 
ooabh-maker,  and  a  devoted  lojaliat  The  row  of  eba-treea  in  fimit 
of  the  Granary  Gemetoy  was  planted  by  hiai|  and  long  knowA  as 
Paddock's  Walk.  He  left  Boston  with  the  xoyal  troops,  in  Maceh, 
1776. 

BaTiBg  concerted  their  plan,  the  par^  passed  through  the  school* 
house  into  the  gun-house,  and  were  able  to  open  the  doors  which  wens 
laffm  the  yard  by  a  small  crevioe,  throng  which  they  raised  the  bar 
that  secured  them.  The  moment  for  the  ezeoiition  of  the  project  waa 
diat  of  the  roll-call,  when  the  sentinel,  who  was  stationed  at  one  door 
of  the  building,  would  be  less  likely  to  hear  their  operations.  The 
guns  were  taken  off  th^  carriages,  carried  into  the  school-room,  and 
placed  in  a  large  box  under  the  master's  desk,  in  which  wood  was 
kept  Directly  after  the  roU-oall,  a  lieutenant  and  sergeant  came  into 
the  gun-hoose,  to  look  at  the  cannon,  previously  to  removing  ihem.  A 
yoong  man — Samuel  Gore,  captain  of  the  governor's  troop  of  hmae^ 
of  whom  this  narration  was  received,  and  who  had  assisted  in  their 
removal — remained  by  the  building,  and  followed  the  officer,  as  an 
anoeent  spectator.  The  persons  who  aided  in  the  plot  were  Nathaniel 
Balch,  Jeremiah  Gridley,  Whiston,  and  others,  together  with  master 
Abraham  Holbrook,  the  schoolmaster.  When  the  carriages  were 
fcund  without  the  guns,  the  sergeant  exclaimed,  with  an  oath,  ''  They 
are  gme !  These  fellows  will  steal  the  teeth  out  of  your  head,  while 
you  are  keeping  guard."  They  then  began  to  search  the  boilding  lor 
them,  and  iid[lerwards  the  yard ;  and  when  they  came  to  the  gate,  and 
opened  into  the  street,  the  officer  observed  that  they  could  not  hav« 
passed  that  way,  because  a  cobweb  across  the  (^ning  was  not  broken. 
They  went  next  into  the  adiool-house,  which  they  examined  all  overi 
except  the  box,  on  which  the  master  placed  his  fiwt,  which  was  lamei 
and  the  officer,  with  true  courtesy,  on  that  account  excused  him  bom 
rising.  Some  boys  were  present,  but  not  one  lisped  a  word.  The 
officers  went  bock  to  the  gun-room,  when  their  volunteer  attendanli 
in  kind  sympathy  for  their  embarrassment,  suggested  to  them  that 
parii^M  they  had  been  carried  into  Mr.  Oreenleaf 's  garden,  opposite^ 
— afterwards  the  '^  Washington  Ghffden."  On  this,  the  sergeai^  took 
him  by  the  ooUar,  gave  him  a  posh,  and  said,  it  was  very  Uke^  that 
ha  was  one  of  the  daring  rebels  who  helped  to  get  them  off,  and  that 
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k»  lad  bettflrmike  hiBMlF  Mme.  This  nas  too  near  &  gum  to 
mdceitwQrthwliadl0inHiforft(m»DilnDt,aadl»^  TImj 

toon  after  retired^  in  yexation. 

The  goDB  remained  in  that  bozfiyr  a  fortnight,  and  manjof  theboya 
were  acquainted  with  the  fict,  but  not  <Mie  of  them  betrayed  the  secret 
At  the  end  of  that  time,  the  peraona  who  had  withdrawn  them  oamOi 
in  the  evening,  with  a  large  trunk  on  a  wheelbarrow.  The  guns  were 
pat  into  it,  and  carried  up  to  Whiaton's  blacksmiih'fl  shop,  at  the  south 
end,  and  there  depomted  under  the  coaL  After  lying  there  for  a 
while,  they  were  put  into  a  boat  in  the  night,  and  safely  transported 
within  the  American  lines.  The  guns  were  in  actual  service  through 
the  whole  war.  After  the  peace,  the  State  of  Massachusetts  applied 
to  Congress  for  their  restorationi  which  was  granted,  according  to  this 
resolve,  dated  May  19, 1788 :  ^  Congress  assembled.  Present —  New 
Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Vir- 
ginia, and  South  Carolina;  and  from  Bhode  Island,  Mr.  Arnold; 
from  New  York,  Mr.  Hamilton;  from  N(»ih  Carolina,  Mr.  William- 
son;  and  from  (Georgia,  Mr.  Baldwin.  The  Secretary  at  War  having 
ropresented  to  Congress  that  there  are  in  the  arsenals  of  the  United 
States  two  brass  cannon,  which  constituted  one  moiety  of  the  field 
artiDery  with  which  the  last warwaa  eommenced  on  the  part  of  Amer- 
isa,  and  which  were  constantly  on  service  throughout  the  war ;  that 
the  said  cann<tt  are  the  property  of  the  Commonwealth  of  MassadiUr 
setts,  and  that  the  governor  thereof  hath  requested  that  thej  be 
returned;  Therefore,  Resolved,  that  the  Secretary  at  War  cause  a 
suitable  inscription  to  be  placed  co  the  said  cannon ;  and  that  be 
deliver  the  same  to  the  order  of  his  Excellency  the  Governor  of  the 
Gommonwealth  of  Massachusetts." 

Gen.  Enoz,  then  Secretary  at  War,  who  had  commanded  the  artiUerj 
of  the  American  army  during  the  Revolution, —  erne  of  the  most  gallant, 
i;enerou8,  high-minded  men  that  the  army  contained, — well  knew  the 
Ustory  of  these  cannon,  as  they  were  the  fellow-townsmen  <^  his  native 
town  of  Bostcm.  In  pursuance  of  the  ordera  of  Congress,  he  cansed 
the  arms  of  Massadiusetts,  and  the  insoripticm  herewith,  to  be  chiselled 
•poB  them  in  bold  relief.  These  two  cannon  were  in  6baTgb  of  the 
'' Ancient  and  Honorable  Artillery  Company"  of  Boston,  and  oalled 
the  Hancock  and  Adams,  in  honor  of  the  two  patriots  proscribed  by 
Gov.  Gage,  from  whose  grasp  Aej  were  rescued ;  and  John  Hancock 
"vss  governor  of  Massachusetts  when  the  cannon  were  returned  to  the 
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8tB«e.    They  are  depomtod  m  the  waH  inride  of  the  top  ofiiho  Bon* 
kor  Hill  Monument,  where  they  hang  perpendiciilarlj  aoBpended. 

Tbx  Huioock: 

Sacred  to  Liberty. 

This  is  one  of  four  ouuiod, 

wfaidi  oonatitiilsd  tlM  wImIs  tnfai 

of  FkbtArtillfliy 
possessed  by  the  British  Colonics  of 

North  America, 

at  the  oommenoement  of  the  war,  , 

on  the  10th  of  April,  1776. 

nusoannoD 

and  its  fellow, 

belonging  to  a  number  of  dtisens  of 

Boston, 

wars  used  in  many  engagements 

during  the  war. 

The  other  two,  the  property  of  the 

GoTemmentof  Massachusetts, 

were  taken  by  the  enemy. 

Jfy  order  of  the  United  Stales 

in  Congress  assembledt 

May  19, 1788. 

The  Other  cannon  referred  to  were  concealed  in  the  stable  of  the  second 
house  west  bom  the  coiurt-honse,  on  the  sonth  side  of  Queen-street 
Mr.  Williams,  a  respectable  fitrmer  of  Bozbniy,  drove  in  his  own  team 
with  a  load  of  hay,  which  was  taken  into  that  stable ;  the  cannon 
were  then  pnt  in  the  bottom  of  the  cart,  which  was  loaded  with  manure, 
and  in  this  way  they  were  taken  oat  of  town  withont  opposition.  The 
British  officers  heard,  on  the  same  day,  that  the  cannon  were  concealed 
in  that  street,  and  were  to  be  removed  in  the  evening;  and,  in  oonse- 
qnence,  many  of  them  patrolled  the  street  for  several  hours,  but  the 
guns  were  already  safe  within  the  American  lines. 

Hancock  was  a  delegate  to  the  Continental  Congress  convened  at 
Philadelphia,  May  10, 1775.  During  his  tour  to  that  city,  he  remained 
at  Worcester  two  days,  waiting  for  a  suitable  escort,  and  for  the  approadi 
of  his  colleagues,  when  he  addressed  the  following  letter  to  the  gentle- 
men Committee  of  Safety,  among  whom  were  Joseph  Warren  and  Ben- 
jamin Church,  besides  himself: 

"  Worcester^  April  24, 1775,  Monday  evening. 
'^ Gentlemen:  Mr.  S.  Adams  and  myself,  just  arrived  here,  find 
no  intelligence  from  you,  and  no  guard.    We  just  hear  an  express  haa 
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jut  paaaod  through  tius  phoe  to  yoa,  from  New  York,  lalbrauiig  Uiait 
adminktntaon  is  be&t  apon  piuhiDg  malten ;  and  that  Smut  regimeiits 
are  expected  there.  How  are  we  to  proceed  1  Where  are  oar  brethren  1 
Sorely,  we  ought  to  be  eapported.  I  had  rather  be  with  jou ;  audi  at 
present,  am  fully  determined  to  be  with  you,  before  I  proceed.  I  b^, 
by  the  return  of  this  express,  to  hear  from  you ;  and  pray,  furnish  us 
with  depositions  of  the  conduct  of  the  troops,  the  certainty  of  their 
firing  &8t,  and  every  circumstance  relatiye  to  the  conduct  of  the 
troops  from  the  19th  instant  to  this  time,  that  we  may  be  able  to  give 
sooie  account  of  matters  as  we  proceed,  especially  at  Philadeli^ua. 
Also,  I  beg  you  would  order  your  secretary  to  make  out  an  account 
of  your  proceedings  since  what  has  taken  place :  what  your  plan  is ; 
what  prisoners  we  have,  and  what  they  have  of  ours;  who  of  note  was 
killed,  on  both  sides;  who  commands  our  forces,  &c. 

"Are  our  men  in  good  spirits ?  For  God's  sake,  do  not  suller  the 
spirit  to  subside,  until  they  have  perfected  the  reduction  of  our  ene- 
mies.    Boston  mu9t  be  entered;   the  troops  must  be  sent  away,  or 

«  *  *  Our  friends  are  valuable,  but  our  country  must  be  saved. 
I  have  an  interest  in  that  town.  What  can  be  the  enjoyment  of  that 
to  me,  if  I  am  obliged  to  hold  it  at  the  will  of  Gen.  Gage,  or  any  one 
else  ?  I  doubt  not  your  vigilance,  your  fortitude,  and  resolution.  Do 
let  us  know  how  you  proceed.  We  must  have  the  Castle.  The  ships 
must  be  *  *  Stop  up  the  harbor  against  krge  vessels  coming. 
You  know  better  what  to  do  than  I  can  point  out  Where  is  Mr. 
Cashing?  Are  Mr.  Paine  and  Mr.  Jolm  Adams  to  be  with  us? 
What  are  we  to  depend  upon?  We  travel  rather  as  deserters,  which  I 
will  not  submit  to.  I  will  return  and  join  you,  if  I  cannot  detain  this 
man,  as  I  want  much  to  hear  from  you.  How  goes  on  the  Congress  ? 
Who  is  your  president  ?  Are  the  members  hearty  ?  *  Ptay  remember 
Mr.  S.  Adams  and  myself  to  all  friends.  God  be  with  you. 
^'  I  am,  g^tlemen,  your  faithful  and  hearty  countryman, 

"John  Hakcook." 

On  May  18th  of  this  date,  he  was  chosen  successor  to  Peyton  Ran- 
dolph, as  president  of  that  assembly.  When  the  unanimous  election 
was  dedaied,  he  felt  deeply  embarrassed ;  and  it  was  not  until  Ben- 
jmin  Harrison,  a  strong-nerved  man  uid  noble-hearted,  a  member 
from  Vixginia^  had  borne  hfan  in  his  vigorous  arms,  amid  the  general 
•cciiiiialion,  to  the  chair,  that  his  wonted  setf-posseasion  returned. 
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Whtfi  Ae  DedaistioD  of  IndepetMlflnoe  &at  appeared  on  the  floarcf 
Gongreas,  it  was  circalaled  over  the  name  of  John  Hancook,  ling^j  and 
akne,  as  PreaideDt  of  the  Congress ;  and  the  bdd  and  striking  char* 
acters  which  f<Nrm  his  signature  were  the  first  to  prodaim  the  &ct 
He  resigned  this  station  in  October,  1777,  owing  to  the  seyeritj  of  the 
gout 

The  nomination  of  Washington  to  be  the  oommander-in-chief  was 
first  made  by  John  Adams.  The  president,  John  Hancock,  was  then 
in  the  chair,  and  Washington  himself  was  present  Hancock  was 
ambitious  for  that  af^intment  The  eSeot  of  Mr.  Adams'  motim 
vpon  the  two  patriots  is  thns  related  bj  himself.  WashingUm  was  at 
a  subsequent  period,  May  26,  1775,  unanimously  chosen.  At  the 
conclusion  of  a  speech  on  the  state  of  the  colonies,  after  making  % 
motion  that  Congress  would  adopt  the  army  before  Boston  and  i^ypoint. 
Cd.  Wsshington  commander  of  it,  Mr.  Adams  remarked,  that  he  was 
^'a  gentleman  whose  skill  as  an  officer,  whose  independent  fortane^ 
great  talents,  and  excellent  universal  (duunot^,  woidd  command  the 
ai^robation  of  all  America,  and  unite  the  cordial  exertion  of  all  the 
colonies  better  than  any  other  person  in  the  Union.  Mr.  Washington, 
who  hi^pened  to  be  near  the  door,  as  soon  as  he  heard  me  allude  to  him, 
firom  his  usual  modesty,  darted  into  the  library-room.  Mr.  HancoA, 
who  was  our  president,  which  gave  me  an  opportunity  to  observe  hia 
countenance,  while  I  was  speaking  on  the  state  of  the  colonies,  the  anny 
at  Cambridge,  and  the  enemy,  heard  me  with  visible  pleasure;  bi^ 
when  I  came  to  describe  Washington  for  the  commander,  I  never 
remarked  a  more  sudden  and  striking  change  of  countenance.  Morti- 
fication and  resentment  were  exjNrcwed  as  forcibly  as  his  fiuse  couM 
exhibit  them.  Mr.  Samuel  Adams  seconded  the  motion,  and  that  did 
not  soften  the  president's  physiognomy  at  all." 

The  announcement  herewith  is  copied  firom  a  Hartford  journal,  under 
date  Nov.  19,  1777:  ''On  Friday  last,  passed  through  thk  town, 
escorted  by  a  party  of  light  dragoons,  the  Hon.  John  Hancock,  Prea- 
ident  of  the  American  Congress,  with  his  lady,  on  his  way  to  Boston, 
after  an  absence,  on  public  business,  of  more  than  two  and  a  half 
years." 

President  Hancock  addressed  a  letter  to  Qen.  Washington,  July  lA, 
1775,  in  which  he  proposed  as  foUows :  "  I  must  beg  the  fiivor  that 
you  will  reserve  some  berth  finr  me,  in  aoch  department  as  yon  jaay 
judge  most  proper ;  for  I  am  determinad  to  aet  under  you,  if  it  be  la 
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Irin  the  firelock  and  jom  the  m^  as  a  volunteer."  It  does  iM 
wppmr^  however,  that  he  joined  the  army,  under  Washington,  in  any 
mSitBry  capacity.  Washington  addressed  the  following  reply  to  Han- 
ood:,  dated 

''Cambridge,  July  21, 1775. 
"Dbab  Sir:  I  am  particnhurly  pleased  to  acknowledge  that  part 
of  your  fiiTor  of  the  10th  instant  wherein  you  do  me  the  honor  of 
determining  to  join  the  army  under  my  command.  I  need  certainly 
make  no  professions  of  the  pleasure  I  shall  have  in  seeing  you.  At  the 
SBsne  time,  I  have  to  regret  that  so  little  is  in  my  power  to  oflfer  equal 
tD  Gol.  Hancock's  merits,  and  worthy  of  his  acceptance.  I  shall  be 
hKppj,  in  every  opportuni^,  to  show  the  regard  and  esteem  with  which 
"I  am,  sir,  your  most  obedient  and  very  humble  servant, 

**  Georgb  Washington." 

The  official  correspondence  of  John  Hancock,  as  President  of  Con- 
gress, is  rich  in  patriotic  fervor.  In  a  letter  to  Washington,  dated 
Dec  22,  1775,  he  writes :  "  For  your  future  proceedings,  I  must  beg 
have  to  refer  you  to  the  enclosed  resolutions.  I  would  just  inform 
you  that  the  last  resolve,  rdative  to  an  attack  upon  Boston,  passed 
tfbr  a  most  serious  debate  in  a  committee  of  the  whole  house.  You 
ire  now  left  to  the  dictates  of  prudence  and  your  own  judgment 
May  God  crown  your  attempt  witii  success.  I  most  heartily  wish  it, 
though,  individually,  I  may  be  the  greatest  sufferer.''  In  an  address 
to  the  inhabitants  of  Canada,  Hancock  says :  **  Let  it  be  the  pride  of 
Aose  whose  souls  ore  warmed  and  illuminated  by  the  sacred  flames  of 
fieedom,  to  be  discouraged  by  no  check,  and  to  surmount  every  obsta^ 
de  that  may  be  interposed  between  them  and  the  darling  object  of  their 
wishes.  We  anticipate,  in  our  pleased  imaginations,  the  happy  period 
when  the  standard  of  tyranny  shall  find  no  place  in  North  America.'* 
In  addressing  Gen.  Philip  Schuyler,  after  the  surrender  of  Montreal, 
Hancock  writes :  "  Ton  have  hitherto  risen  superior  to  a  thousand  dif- 
Scalties,  in  giving  freedom  to  a  great  and  an  oppressed  people.  Tou 
have  idready  rej4)ed  many  laurels,  but  a  plentifiil  harvest  still  invites 
JML  Proceed,  therefore,  and  let  the  footsteps  of  victory  open  a  way 
ftr  the  blessings  of  Bberty  and  the  happiness  of  a  well-ordered  govem- 
tait  to  visit  that  extensive  dominion.  Consider  that  the  road  to  glory 
ii  seldom  strewed  with  flowers;  and  that,  when  the  black  and  bloody 
italaid  of  ^rraimy  is  erected  in  a  land  poaseflsed  by  fireemen,  patriots 
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WMe  to  remain  inactive  spectators  of  their  country's  %tll."  In  an 
address  to  Gen.  Montgomery,  in  relation  to  the  sorrender  of  Montreal^ 
Hancock  writes :  "  The  Congress,  utterly  abhorrent  fiom  every  species 
of  cruelty  to  prisoners,  and  determined  to  adhere  to  this  bimevolait 
maxim  till  the  conduct  of  their  enemies  renders  a  deviation  from  it 
indispensably  necessary,  will  ever  applaud  their  officers  for  beautifiilly 
blending  the  Christian  with  the  conqueror,  and  never,  in  endeavoring 
to  acquire  the  character  of  the  hero,  to  lose  that  of  the  man." 

Huicock  thus  writes  to  Gen.  Washington,  under  date  of  Philadei- 
phia,  March  26,  1776 :  '^  Sir, —  I  had  the  honor  of  receiving  yester- 
day yours  of  the  19th,  containing  the  agreeable  information  of  the 
ministerial  troops  having  abandoned  Boston.  The  partial  victory  we 
have  obtained  over  them  in  that  quarter,  I  hope,  will  turn  out  a  happy 
presage  of  a  more  general  one.  Whatever  place  may  be  the  object  of 
their  destination,  it  must  certamly  give  a  sincere  pleasure  to  every  friend 
of  the  country  to  see  the  most  diligent  preparations  everywhere  making 
.  to  receive  them.  What  may  be  their  views,  it  is,  indeed,  impossible  to 
teQ  with  any  degree  of  exactness.  We  have  all  the  reason,  however, 
fit>m  that  rage  of  disappointment  and  revenge,  to  expect  the  worst 
Nor  have  I  any  doubt  that,  as  &r  as  their  power  extends,  they  will 
inflict  every  species  of  calamity  upon  us.  The  same  Providence  that 
has  baffled  their  attempt  against  the  Province  of  Massachusetts  Bay 
will,  I  trust,  defeat  the  deep-laid  scheme  they  are  now  meditating 
against  some  other  part  of  our  country. 

''  The  intelligence  that  our  army  had  got  possession  of  Boston,  you 
Will  readily  suppose,  gave  me  heartfelt  pleasure.  I  beg,  sir,  you  will 
be  pleased  to  accept  my  warmest  thanks  for  ihe  attention  you  have 
showed  to  my  property  in  that  town.  I  have  only  to  request  that 
Capt.  Cazneau  will  continue  to  look  after  and  take  care  tfiat  it  be 
noways  destroyed  or  damaged.  This  success  of  our  arms  naturally 
calls  upon  me  to  congratulate  you,  sir,  to  whose  wisdom  and  conduct  it 
has  bc^n  owing.  Permit  me  to  add,  that  if  a  constant  discharge  of 
the  most  important  duties,  and  the  &me  attending  thereon,  can  aflford 
genuine  satisfiiction,  the  pleasure  you  feel  must  be  the  most  rational 
and  exalted." 

Hancock  says,  on  the  80th  April,  1776 :  "The  unprepared  state 
of  the  colonies,  on  the  commencement  of  the  war,  and  the  almost 
total  want  of  everything  necessary  to  carry  it  on,  are  the  true  sources 
from  whence  all  our  difficulties  hive  proceeded.    This  &ct,  however, 
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fimudMBapioof  fflOStBtrikiBgof  the  weabMee  or  wickednns  of  thg«^ 
who  change  them  with  an  original  intentioa  of  witbdrawiug  from  the 
gOTemment  of  Great  Britain,  and  erecting  an  indq)endent  en^e* 
Had  such  a  scheme  been  formed,  the  most  warlike  preparations  would 
have  been  necessary  to  eflfect  if 

Hancock,  in  a  letter  to  Gen.  Washington,  dated  Philadelphia,  May 
21, 1776,  where  he  renews  an  inyitatkm  to  receive  a  visit  firom  him, 
stating,  '^I  reside  in  an  airy,  opfen  part  of  the  city,  in  Arch-street 
and  Fourth-street,"  says:  ''Your  &yor  of  the  20th  inst  I  received 
this  morning,  and  cannot  help  expressing  the  very  great  pleasure  it 
would  afford  both  Mrs.  Hancock  and  myself  to  have  the  happiness  of 
accommodating  you  during  your  stay  in  this  cily.  As  the  house  I 
live  in  is  large  and  roomy,  it  will  be  entirely  in  your  power  to  live  in 
that  manner  you  should  wisL  Mrs.  Washington  may  be  as  retired 
as  she  pleases,  ^rhile  under  inoculation,  and  Mrs.  Hancock  will  esteem 
it  an  honor  to  have  Mrs.  Washington  inoculated  in  her  house ;  and,  as 
I  am  informed  Mr.  Bandolph  has  not  any  lady  about  his  house  to  take 
the  necessary  care  of  Mrs.  Washington,  I  flatter  myself  she  will  be  as 
well  attended  in  my  fiunily.  In  sh(»rt,  sir,  I  must  take  the  fireedom  to 
repeat  my  wish,  that  you  would  be  pleased  to  condescend  to  dwell  under 
my  roof.  I  assure  you,  sir,  I  will.do  all  in  my  power  to  render  your 
stay  agreeable,  and  my  house  shall  be  entirely  at  your  disposal.  I 
must,  however,  submit  this  to  your  determination,  and  only  add  that 
you  will  peculiarly  gratify  Mrs.  H.  and  myself,  in  affording  mc  an 
opportunity  of  convincing  you  of  this  truth,  that  I  am,  with  every 
sentiment  of  regard  for  you  and  your  connections,  and  with  much 
esteem,  dear  sir,  your  fiuthful  and  most  obedient  humble  servant" 

In  a  letter  to  the  convention  of  New  Hampshire,  dated  June  4, 
1776,  Hancock  writes:  '^The  militia  of  the  United  Colonies  area 
body  of  troops  tiiat  may  be  depended  upon.  To  their  virtue  their  del* 
egates  in  Congress  now  make  the  most  solemn  appeal.  They  are  called 
apon  to  say  whether  they  will  live  slaves,  or  die  fireemen.  They  are 
requested  to  step  forth  in  defence  of  their  wives,  their  children,  their 
liberty,  and  everything  they  hold  dear.  The  cause  is  certainly  a  most 
glorious  one,  and  I  trust  that  every  man  of  New  Hampshire  is  deter- 
mined  to  see  it  gloriously  ended,  or  to  perish  in  the  ruins  of  it.  In 
shorty  on  your  exertions,  at  this  critical  period,  together  with  those  of 
the  other  colonies,  in  the  common  cause,  the  salvation  of  America  evi- 
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deafly  depends.  Tour  ookmy,  I  am  persoaded,  will  not  be  behindhand^ 
Sxert,  therefore,  eyeiy  nerre  to  distingoish  youxaelyeB.  Quicken  jonr 
preparations,  and  atimnlate  the  good  peojde  of  jour  government,  and 
there  is  no  danger,  notwithstanding  the  mighty  armament  with  whidi 
we  are  threatened,  but  you  will  be  able  to  lead  them  to  victory,  to 
liberty,  and  to  happiness." 

Under  date  of  July  4,  1776,  John  Hancock  writes  to  the  govern- 
ments of  Maryland  and  Delaware,  in  language  breathing  the  fervor  of 
burning  patriotism.  We  select  a  passage  finom  this  truly  noUe  doca- 
ment:  ^'Gen.  Howe  having  taken  possession  of  Staten  Island,  and 
\he  Jerseys  being  drained  of  their  militia  for  the  defence  of  New  York, 
I  am  directed  by  Congress  to  request  you  will  proceed  immediately  to 
embody  your  militia  ibr  the  establishment  of  the  flying  camp,  and 
march  them,  with  all  possiUe  expedition,  either  by  battalions,  detach- 
ments of  battalions,  or  by  companies,  to  the  cily  of  Philadelphia.  The 
present  campaign,  I  have  no^  doubt,  if  we  exert  ourselves  properly,  will 
secure  the  enjoyment  of  our  liberties  forever.  All  accounts  agree  thai 
Great  Britain  will  make  her  greatest  effort  this  summer.  Should  we, 
therefore,  be  able  to  keep  our  ground,  we  shall  afterwards  have  little 
to  apprehend  &om  her.  I  do,  therefore,  most  ardently  beseech  and 
request  you,  in  the  name  and  by  the  authority  of  Congress,  as  you 
regard  your  own  freedom,  and  as  you  stand  engaged  by  the  most  solemn 
ties  of  honor  to  support  the  common  cause,  to  strain  every  nerve  to 
send  forward  your  militia.  This  is  a  step  of  such  infinite  moment, 
that,  in  all  human  probability,  your  speedy  compliance  will  prove  the 
salvation  of  your  country.  It  is  impossible  we  can  have  any  higher 
motives  to  induce  us  to  act  We  should  reflect,  too,  that  the  loss  of 
this  campaign  will  inevitably  protract  the  war ;  and  that,  in  order  to 
gain  it,  we  have  only  to  exert  ourselves,  and  to  make  use  of  the  means 
which  God  and  nature  have  given  us  to  defend  ourselves.  I  must, 
therefore,  again  repeat  to  you,  tiiat  the  Congress  most  anxiously  expect 
and  request  you  will  not  lose  a  moment  in  carrying  into  effect  this 
requisition,  with  all  the  zeal,  spirit,  and  despatch,  which  are  so  indis- 
pensably required  by  the  critical  situation  of  our  affiurs."  On  the  6th 
of  July,  1776,  Hancock,  in  writing  to  Washington,  thus  emphasiaes : 
*'  The  Congress,  for  some  days  past,  have  had  their  attention  occupied 
by  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  important  subjects  that  could  poa-* 
sUy  come  before  them,  or  any  other  assembly  of  men.    Although  it 
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is  not  possible  to  foresee  the  oonseqnences  of  human  actions,  yet  it  is, 
nevertheless,  a  duty  we  owe  oorselves  and  posterity,  in  all  our  public 
counsels,  to  decide  in  the  best  nuumer  we  ore  able,  and  to  trust  the 
event  to  that  Being,  who  controls  both  causes  and  events,  to  bring 
about  his  own  determinations.  Impressed  with  this  sentiment,  and  at 
the  same  time  fully  convinced  that  our  aflfidrs  may  take  a  more  &vora- 
Ue  tarn,  the  Congress  have  judged  it  necessary  to  dissolve  all  connec- 
tion between  Great  Britain  and  the  American  Colonies,  and  to  declare 
than  free  uid  independent  States,  as  you  will  perceive  by  the  enclosed 
Declaration,  which  I  am  directed  by  Congress  to  transmit  to  you,  and 
to  request  you  will  have  proclaimed  at  the  headed  the  army,  in  the  way 
you  shall  think  most  proper."  HJancock  says  to  Washington,  in 
anoth^  letter,  written  on  the  memorable  4th  of  July:  "Sir, —  The 
enclosed  resolves,  to  which  I  must  beg  leave  to  refer  your  attention, 
win  inform  you  of  the  steps  Congress  has  taken  to  establish  the  flying 
camp.  To  the  unhappy  confusion  that  has  prevailed  in  this  colony 
must  be  principally  ascribed  the  delays*  that  have  hitherto  attended 
that  salutary  measure.  However,  I  flatter  myself  things  will  now  take 
a  different  turn,  as  the  contest  to  keep  possession  of  power  is  now  at 
an  end,  and  a  new  mode  of  government,  equal  to  the  exigencies  of  our 
aJbirs,  will  soon  be  adopted,  agreeably  to  the  recommendations  of  Con- 
gress to  the  United  Colonies." 

Li  an  eloquent  appeal  to  the  thirteen  United  States,  dated  at  Phil- 
adelphia, Sept  24,  1776,  our  spirited  Hancock  says :  "  Let  us  con- 
vince our  enemies  that,  as  we  are  entered  into  the  present  contest 
for  the  defence  of  our  liberties,  so  we  are  resolved,  with  Ihe  firmest 
reliance  on  Heaven  for  the  justice  of  our  cause,  never  to  relinquish  it, 
but  rather  to  perish  in  the  ruins  of  it  If  we  do  but  remain  firm, — 
if  we  are  not  dismayed  at  the  little  shocks  of  fortune,  and  are  deter- 
mined, at  aD  hazards,  that  we  will  be  free, —  I  am  persuaded,  under  the 
gracious  smiles  of  Providence,  assisted  by  our  own  iftost  strenuous 
endeavors,  we  shall  finally  succeed,  agreeably  to  our  wishes,  and  thereby 
establish  the  independence,  the  happiness,  and  the  glory,  of  the  United 
States  of  America." 

In  the  same  letter,  he  writes:  ''Tou  will  perceive,  by  the 
enclosed  resolves,  which  I  have  the  honor  to  forward  in  obedience  to 
file  commands  of  Congress,  that  they  have  come  to  a  determination  to 
angment  our  army,  and  to  engage  the  troops  to  serve  during  the  con- 
tmuance  of  the  war.    As  an  inducement  to  enlist  on  these  termsi  the 
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Ocmgress  Imye  agreed  to  gi^,  besides  a  bounty  of  twmij  doDan,  • 
bondred  acres  cl  land  to  each  soldier;  and,  in  ease  he  shonld  ML  in 
battle,  they  have  resolved,  that  his  children,  or  other  repreoentativeB, 
shall  saoceed  to  sndi  land.  The  many  fli  oonsequenoes  arising  from 
a  short  and  limited  enlistment  of  troqps  are  too  obvious  to  be  men- 
tioned. In  general,  give  me  leave  to  observe,  that  to  make  mm  well 
acquainted  with  the  duties  of  a  soldier  requires  time ;  and  to  bring 
ih^n  under  proper  subordination  and  discipline,  not  only  requires  time, 
but  has  always  been  a  work  of  much  difficulty.  We  have  had  too  fre- 
quent experience  that  men  of  a  few  days'  standing  will  not  look  for- 
ward, but,  as  the  time  of  their  discharge  approaches,  grow  caretesB 
of  their  arms,  ammunition,  &c.,  and  impatient  of  all  restraint.  The 
oonsequenoe  of  which  is,  the  latter  part  of  the  time  for  which  the  sol- 
dier was  engaged  is  spent  in  undoing  what  the  greatest  pains  had  been 
taken  to  inculcate  at  first.  Need  I  add  to  this,  that  thefiill  of  the  late 
Oen.  Montgomery  before  Quebec  is  undoubtedly  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
limilSed  time  for  which  the  troops  were  engaged, —  whose  impatience  to 
return  home  compeQed  him  to  make  the  attack,  contrary  to  the  convio- 
tion  of  his  own  judgment  This  &ct  alone  fiirni^es  a  striking  argu- 
ment of  the  danger  and  impropriety  of  sending  troops  into  the  field 
under  any  restriction  as  to  the  time  of  the  enlistment  The  noblest 
enterprise  may  be  left  unfinished  by  tiDOps  in  such  a  predicament,  or 
abandoned  at  the  very  moment  success  must  have  crowned  the  attempt. 
The  heavy  and  enormous  expenses  consequent  upon  calling  forth  the 
militia,  the  delay  attending  their  motions,  and  the  difficulty  of  keeping 
them  in  camp,  render  it  extremely  improper  to  place  our  whole  depend- 
ence upon  tiiem.  Experience  hath  uniformly  convinced  us  of  this, 
some  of  the  militia  having  actually  deserted  the  camp  at  tlie  very 
moment  their  services  were  most  wanted.  In  the  mean  time,  the 
strength  of  the  British  army,  which  is  great,  is  considered  much  more 
fermidable  by  the  superior  order  and  regularity  which  jMrevail  in  it  J' 

In  a  manly  letter  to  Gen.  Schuyler,  dated  Philadelphia,  Oct.  4, 
1776,  Hancock  writes,  transmitting  the  resolve  of  Ckmgrees  expressive 
of  their  high  sense  of  his  past  conduct,  that ''  Congress  cannot  give 
their  consent  to  your  retiring  from  the  army  in  its  present  situation. 
Such  a  step  would  give  your  enemies  occasion  to  exult,  as  they  might 
suppose  you  were  induced  to  take  it  firom  an  apprehension  of  the  truth 
and  reality  of  their  charges  against  you.  The  unmerited  reproaches 
of  ignorance  and  mistaken  sseal  are  infinitely  overbalanced  by  the  sat* 
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liriBing  firom  a  ocmacioiis  integritj.  As  kmg,  tfaerefore,  as 
jpoa  can  wmp  joonelf  in  your  iimooaice,  I  latter  myself  yoa  wU 
not  paj  so  great  a  regard  to  the  calunmies  <^  your  enemies  as  td 
deprive  your  ooontry  of  any  services  which  you  may  have  it  m  your 
power  to  render  his."  In  a  spirited  letter  to  six  of  the  States,  dated 
Philadelphia,  Oct  9, 1776,  Hancock  writes :  ''  The  Congress,  for  very 
obvioos  reasons,  are  extremely  anxioos  to  keep  the  army  together. 
The  dangerous  consequences  of  their  breaking  up,  and  the  difficulty 
ci  fiHrming  a  new  one,  are  inconceivable.  Were  this  barrio  once 
removed,  military  power  would  quickly  spread  desolation  and  ruin 
over  the  fi^e  of  our  country.  The  importance,  and,  indeed,  the  abso* 
lute  necessily,  of  filling  up  the  army,  of  providing  for  the  tro(^,  and 
engaging  them  to  serve  during  the  war,  is  so  apparent,  and  has  been 
so  frequently  urged,  that  I  shall  only  request  your  attention  to  ihe 
resolves  of  Congress  on  this  subject ;  and  beseech  you,  by  that  love  you 
have  for  your  country,  her  rights  and  liberties,  to  exert  yourselves  to 
carry  them  speedfly  and  effectually,  as  the  only  means  of  preserving 
her  in  this  her  critical  and  alarming  situation."  In  a  letter  to  four  of 
the  States,  dated  Baltimore,  Dec.  26, 1776,  Hancock  writes:  "It  is 
needless  to  use  arguments  on  this  occasion,  or  to  paint  the  dreadful 
consequCTces,  to  gentlemen  already  fully  acquainted  with  them,  of  leav* 
ing  tlw  back  setdements  of  the  New  England  States  open  to  the  rav* 
ages  of  our  merciless  foes.  If  anything  can  add  to  your  exertions,  at 
this  time,  it  must  be  the  reflection  that  your  own  most  immediate  safety 
calls  upon  you  to  strain  every  nerve.  Should  we  heedlessly  aband<m 
the  post  of  Ticonderoga,  we  give  up  inconceivable  advantages.  Should 
we  resolutely  maintain  it, — and  it  is  extremely  capable  of  defence, — 
we  may  bid  defiance  to  O^n.  Carleton,  and  ihe  northern  army  under 
his  command.  But  our  exertions  for  this  purpose  must  be  immediate, 
or  they  will  not  avail  anything.  The  81st  of  this  inst  the  time  wiU 
expire  for  which  the  troops  in  that  important  garrison  were  enlisted, 
and  Lake  Champlain  will,  in  all  probability,  be  frozen  over  soon  afiier. 
For  the  sake,  therefore,  of  all  that  is  dear  to  freemen,  be  entreated  to 
pay  immediate  attention  to  this  requisition  of  Congress,  and  let  nothing 
divert  you  from  it  The  affairs  of  our  country  are  in  a  situation  to 
admit  of  no  delay.  They  may  still  be  retrieved,  but  not  without  the 
greatest  expedition  and  vigor." 

Gov.  Hancock,  in  writing  to  the  Hon.  Bbbert  Morris,  Knancier 
General  at  Washingtcm,  under  date  Fhiladelplua,  Sept  24, 1781,  says: 
9* 
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<^  Phiy,  my  ftieiid,  wlien  will  be  ih»  properat  time  for  me  to  be  eoft- 
Bidered  for  mj  ezpensee  while  PresUent  of  OoBgress?  T|iej  wrote 
me  on  the  subject  some  two  yeuns  ago;  bat  I  wuTed  troaUing  themy 
knowing  the  ddicacy  <^  their  sitaation.  Indeed,  I  kept  no  aooovnt  of 
my  expenses ;  nor  had  I  time  for  it,  as  yon  well  know  how  my  time 
was  engrossed,  and  the  labors  and  fotigae  I  underwent,  and  the  expenses 
I  must  have  necessarily  incurred.  I  can  speak  plain  to  you:  confident 
I  am  that  fifteen  hundred  pounds  sterling  would  not  amount  to  the 
expenses  I  incurred  as  president  In  this  I  think  I  merit  considera- 
tkm,  more  especially  as  grants  haye  been  made  to  all  my  successors.'' 
Had  Congress  remitted  Hancock  twice  that  amount,  it  would  have 
been  no  equivalent  to  the  sacrifices  of  this  devoted  patriot. 

President  Hancock  was  appointed,  by  the  General  Court  of  his 
native  State,  Feb.  8, 1T78,  first  Major-general  of  the  Massachusetts 
Militia ;  and,  during  a  recess  <^  Congress  in  July,  on  the  yery  day 
succeeding  that  when  he  acted  as  moderator  of  a  town-meeting,  Aug. 
6th  of  that  year,  when  the  people  at  Faneuil  Hall  unanimously  decided 
that  persons  who  have  left  the  town,  and  hare  sou^t  and  rek»ived  pro* 
tection  fit>m  the  British  king,  cannot  return  to  it  again  without  graoly 
endangering  the  peace  and  safety  of  Boston,  the  Cadet  company, 
headed  by  Maj.  Gren.  Hancock,  and  commanded  by  Cd.  Hichbom, 
and  the  company  of  Light  Infiintry,  commanded  by  Ci^t  Hinddey, 
both  of  this  town,  set  out  for  head-quarters,  to  engage  in  an  enter- 
prise in  cooperation  with  the  fleet  of  the  French  admiral,  the  Count 
D'Estaing,  against  Newport,  in  Rhode  Island,  conducted  by  a  detach- 
ment from  the  regular  army  of  Washington,  and  seven  thousand  of  the 
militia  of  New  England, — an  expedition  which  excited  great  antidpa- 
ti<ms, — ^he  whole  under  command  of  Maj.  Gren.  Sullivan,  aided  by  the 
Marquis  De  La  Fayette  and  Maj.  Gen.  Greene.  On  August  9th  they 
hnded  on  Newport  Island,  and  took  possession  of  two  of  the  enemy's 
hrtBy  under  Lord  Howe,  and  the  whole  island  north  of  their  lines,  with- 
out a  gun  fired  on  either  side.  The  second  line  of  this  army  was  com- 
manded by  Gen.  Hancock,  who,  warm  with  ardor,  despatched  intelli^ 
gence,  on  the  11th  instant,  to  Hon.  Jeremiah  Powell,  President  of  the 
State  Council.  On  the  arrival  of  these  troops  in  the  island,  the  fleet 
of  Lord  Howe  appeared  upon  the  coast.  We  would  have  our  readera 
revert  to  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Collectitms,  and  Bradford's 
MassachusettEi,  finr  a  relation  of  ibis  contest 

Count  D'Estaing,  regardless  of  his  obligations  with  the  Amerioan 
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tnopBy  insleid  of  deEending  thmn,  bastened  to  the  panuit  of  the  Brit- 
iahy  and  ezpoeed  the  ana j  of  his  allies  to  all  the  ealamities  of  a  defiMi; 
and  the  Amerioans  were  left,  in  the  midst  of  great  danger,  to  a  morti- 
fyiDg  xetzeat,  which  &ej  aohieved,  howev^,  without  the  loss  of  artil* 
lory  or  baggnge,  and  the  fleet  arrived  at  the  aaaie  time  in  Boston 
harbor,  shattered  by  a  fiiiioas  storm. 

Under  these  circnmstanoes,  the  French  were  not  received  in  Boston 
vrith  the  usual  hospitality  of  its  inhabitants,  says  Sanderson's  Biogra- 
phy, and  with  a  iUspleasnre  which  threatened  unh^py  results ;  but 
Gen.  Hancock,  interposing,  relieved  his  country  finom  such  a  calamity, 
by  his  conciliating  manners  and  unbounded  hospitality.  His  elegant 
mansion  was  thrown  open  to  the  French  admiral  and  all  his  officers, 
aboot  forty  of  whom  dined  every  day  at  his  table,  loaded  with  the  lux- 
uries <^  the  season;  and,  in  addition,  he  gave  a  grand  public  ball  at 
Concert  Hall,  attended  by  the  admiral  On  turning  to  the  Gaaette, 
however,  we  find  that  Admiral  D'Estaing,  Sept.  21,  made  a  splendid 
oitry  into  Boston.  He  was  saluted  firom  the  Castle,  the  ships  and 
fixts  in  the  harbor,  as  he  approached  the  town.  Upon  landing,  he  was 
received  by  the  State  autliorities,  at  the  Council-chamber  in  Emg- 
street,  and  breakfasted  with  Oen.  Hancock  at  his  seat ;  and  a  superb 
entertainment  was  given  that  week  at  Faneuil  Hall,  where  were 
upwards  of  five  hundred  guests.  The  retreat  of  the  Americans  was, 
indeed,  a  remarkable  eacafe.  The  delay  of  a  single  day  would  proba- 
bly have  been  fiital;  for  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  who  had  been  detained  by 
adverse  winds,  arrived  with  a  reinforcement  of  four  thousand  men  the 
very  next  day,  when  a  retreat,  it  is  suspected,  would  have  been  imprao- 
tioid^le. 

In  the  reminiscences  of  John  Trumbull  are  two  allusions  to  Hanooek. 
It  afqpears  that  Gen.  Gates,  who  had  been  appcHnted  to  the  command  of 
the  northern  department  in  Canada,  had,  prerious  to  his  entrance  oa 
the  station,  appointed  Mr.  Trumbull  a  deputy  adjutant-general  on  thai 
station,  which  was  rejected  by  Congress  as  premature  and  unmilitary. 
This  occurred  in  1775,  when  Hancock  was  president ;  and  the  circum- 
stance probably  excited  a  prejudice  un&vorable  to  Trumbull,  who 
rabtes  that,  '<  While  I  was  in  Gen.  Washington's  fiunily,  in  1775,  Mr. 
Haneock  made  a  passing  visit  to  the  general,  and,  observing  me,  he 
inquiredof  Mr.MifiUnwho  I  was;  and,  when  told  that  I  was  his felhnr 
aid-de-camp,  and  son  of  Gov.  Trumbull,  he  made  the  unworthy  observa*- 
tion,  that '  tAatfamiij/  waa  well  prmAded  for.^    Mr.  MiflUn  did  noi 
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tell  me  this  until  after  Mr.  Hanoock  had  left  head-quarters,  but  Amsi 
elMenred  thathe  deserved  to  bo  called  to  an  aceountfor  it.  I  answered, 
'Ko, —  he  is  right;  mj  &ther  and  his  three  sons  are  doubtless  well 
provided  for.  We  are  secure  of  four  halters,  if  we  do  not  succeed.'  " 
There  is  a  strong  probability  that  Hancock  regretted  this  remark,  and 
felt  that  Trumbull  was  wronged;  and  after  Col.  Trumbull's  service,  as 
aid-de-camp  to  Gen.  Sultivan,  in  the  attack  on  Rhode  Island,  in  1778, 
when  he  returned  to  Boston  overcome  with  &tigue  and  severe  indispo- 
sition, before  he  rose  next  morning,  a  visit  from  Grov.  Hancock  was 
announced.  "  He  followed  the  servant  to  my  bedside,"  says  Trumbull, 
*^  and,  with  great  kindness,  insisted  that  I  should  be  removed  to  his  house 
immediately,  where,  if  my  illness  should  become  serious,  I  could  be 
more  careftilly  attended  than  was  possible  in  a  boarding-house.  I  made 
fight  of  my  illness,  and,  with  many  thanks,  declined  his  pressing  invi- 
tation. But  it  was  a  proud  and  consoling  reflection,  that  he,  who  had 
been  President  of  Congress  at  the  time  of  my  resignation,  and  who 
had  both  signed  and  forwarded  the  misdated  commission  which  had 
driven  me  from  the  service,  had  now  witnessed  my  miUtaij  conduct, 
and  seen  that  I  was  not  a  man  to  ask,  but  to  earn,  distinction."  No 
.  doubt  these  patriots  were  soon  reoondled,  as  Gov.  Hancock  sat  to 
Tirumbull  for  his  portrait 

In  1780  Hancock  was  elected  a  member  of  the  convention  that 
framed  a  State  constitution,  of  which  James  Bowdoin  was  president. 
At  that  time  the  people  of  the  State  were  divided  into  two  political  par- 
ties, with  one  of  which  the  popularity  of  John  Hancock  was  unbounded ; 
with  the  other,  James  Bowdoin  was  the  &vorifee.  ^'  In  the  Hanooek 
party,"  says  Josiah  Quincy,  ''  were  included  many  of  the  known  mal- 
contents with  Harvard  Oolite, — men  who  had  no  sympathy  for  science 
or  classical  education,  and  who  were  ready  to  oppose  any  proposition 
for  the  benefit  of  that  institution."  Is  not  tiiis  a  sweeping  denunda-- 
tion,  too  severe  to  credit?  On  the  contrary,  the  party  of  which  James 
Bowdoin  may  be  considered  the  exponent  ''  included  all  the  active 
friends  of  that  seminary,  and  was  chiefly  composed  of  men  regarded  by 
the  opposite  faction  with  jealousy  and  fear,  to  some  of  whom  Hancodc 
then  gave  the  sobriquet  of  'The  Essex  Junto,' — the  delegates  from 
that  county  bdng  among  the  most  talented  and  efficient  members  of 
Ae  convention."  Would  it  be  uncandid  to  ocxioede  that  the  Hancock 
party  embraced  a  few  friends  of  Harvard  College?  Did  not  Gov. 
Hancock  prove,  by  his  public  messages,  the  paternal  interest  of  his 
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it  by  hie  own  stBtemeQt,  where  he  relates  that  "  Qoy.  Hanoook  mm 
indueed  to  aUade  to  the  neoeesily  of  legislative  aid,  in  his  speech  to 
the  Geoeral  Court,  in  May,  1791,  and  to  introdace,  by  a  spedal  mes- 
SBge,  the  msmofial  of  Samuel  Adams  and  others,  a  oommittee  of  the 
overseers  and  corporation,  of  the  necessity  of  making  up  by  the 
arrearages  of  the  usual  grants  to  college  oflteers, —  irithout  which,  they 
aveKxed,  that  '  either  the  assessment  ou  the  students,  must  be  aog- 
OMnted,  or  some  of  the  institutions  of  the  college  must  &il  of  support '  ? 
After  great  debates,  the  subject  was  again  referred  to  the  next  sessioik 
of  the  Legishiture ; "  and  on  another  occasion,  in  1781,  did  not  Han- 
eock  rraoark,  that  the  college  was,  ''in  some  sense,  the  parent  and 
BOiae  of  the  late  happy  revolution  in  this  Commonwealth  "? 

On  the  adoption  a^  the  State  constitution  at  that  date,  John  Han- 
toA  was  elected  governor,  which  station  he  occupied  until  his  decease, 
with  the  exception  of  the  years  1785  and  6,  when  his  great  rival^ 
James  Bowdoin,  became  his  successor. 

One  who  saw  John  Hancock  in  June,  1782,  relates  that  he  had  ihe 
appearance  of  advanced  age.  He  had  been  repeatedly  and  severely 
afflicted  with  the  gout;  probably  owing  in  part  to  the  custom  of  drink- . 
ing  punch, — a  common  practice,  in  high  circles,  in  those  dayti.  As 
recollected  at  this  time,  GK>v.  Hancock  was  nearly  six  feet  in  height, 
and  of  thin  person,  stoopmg  a  litde,  and  apparently  enfeebled  by  dis- 
ease. His  manners  were  very  gracious,  of  the  old  style  of  dignified 
complaisance.  His  &ce  had  been  very  handsome.  Dress  was  adapted 
qpiite  as  much  to  be  ornamental  as  usefiiL  Gentlemen  wore  wigs  when 
abroad,  and,  commonly,  caps  when  at  home.  At  this  time,  about  noon, 
Hanoock  was  dressed  in  a  red  velvet  cap,  within  which  was  one  of  fine 
hnen.  The  latter  was  turned  up  over  the  lower  edge  of  the  velvet 
one,  two  or  three  inches.  He  wore  a  blue  damask  gown  lined  witll 
dk,  »  white  stock,  a  white  satin  embroidered  waistcoat,  black  satin 
amaU-clothes,  white  silk  stockings,  and  red  morocco  slippers.  It  was 
a  general  practice,  in  genteel  fiunilies,  to  have  a  tankard  of  punch 
Dade  in  the  morning,  and  placed  in  a  cooler  when  the  season  required 
it  At  this  visit,  Hancock  took  from  the  coder,  standing  on  the 
hearth,  a  full  tankard,  and  drank  first  himself,  and  then  oflfered  it  to 
dioee  pvesent  His  equipage  was  splendid,  and  such  as  is  not  custom* 
ary  at  this  day.  His  apparel  was  sumptuously  embroidered  with  goM 
and  silver  and  lace,  and  other  decorations  fiishionable  amongst  men  of 
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fiirtune  of  that  period ;  and  he  rode,  espedaDy  upon  public  occaoeoi, 
¥riih  six  beaatdfiil  bay  horses,  attended  by  eerrants  in  livery.  Bb 
ivore  a  scarlet  coat,  with  raffles  on  his  sleeves,  which  soon  became  the 
prevailing  fiehion;  and  it  is  related  of  Dr.  Nathan  Jaoques,  the 
fiunoos  pedestrian,  of  West  Newbury,  that  he  paced  all  the  way  to 
Boston,  in  one  day,  to  procure  cloth  for  a  coat  like  that  of  John  Haa* 
cock,  and  returned  with  it  under  his  arm,  on  fi)ot 

Hancock  was  hospitable.  There  might  have  been  seen,  at  his  table, 
all  dasses,  firom  grave  and  dignified  cWgy,  down  to  the  gifted  in  song, 
narration,  anecdote,  and  wit,  with  whom  '^  noiseless  fiills  the  foot  of 
Time,  that  only  treads  on  flowers." 

Madam  Hancock  gratified  the  ambition  of  her  husband,  in  presiding 
with  so  much  graoeftd  ease  at  his  hospitable  board  and  in  ^e  social 
circle,  that  her  presence  ever  infused  an  enlivening  charm.  So  fiuned 
was  Hancock  for  hospitality,  that  his  mansion  was  often  thronged  with 
visiters ;  and  fi-equently  did  Madam  Hancock  send  her  maids  to  milk 
their  cows  <m  Boston  Common,  early  in  the  morning,  to  replenish  the 
exhausted  supply  of  the  previous  evening.  On  July  28, 1796,  widow 
Dorothy  Hancock  was  married,  by  Peter  Thacher,  D.  D.,  to  James 
Scott,  the  master  of  a  London  packet,  formerly  in  the  employ  of  tlie 
governor.  She  outlived  Capt  Scott  many  years,  and  retained  her 
mental  &culties  until  near  the  close  of  life.  She  was  a  lady  of  superior 
education,  and  delightful  powers  of  conversation. 

Her  last  days  were  retired  and  secluded,  in  the  dwelling  No.  4  Fed- 
eral-street, next  the  corner  of  Milton-place,  in  Boston ;  and  those  were 
most  honored  who  received  an  invitation  to  her  little  supper-table. 
She  spoke  of  other  days  with  cheerfulness,  and  seldom  sighed  that  they 
had  gone.  Her  memory  was  tenacious  of  past  times ;  and  there  were 
but  few  officers  of  the  British  army  quartered  in  Boston  whose  per- 
sonal appearance,  habits,  and  manners,  she  could  not  describe  with 
accuracy.  Her  fiivoiite  was  Earl  Percy,  whose  forces  encamped  on 
Boston  Common  during  the  winter  of  1774-5 ;  and  this  nobleman, 
accustomed  to  all  the  luxuries  of  Old  England,  slept  among  his  com- 
panions in  arms  in  a  tent  on  the  Common,  exposed  to  the  severity  of 
the  weather  as  much  as  were  they.  The  traces  of  those  tents  have 
been  visible,  to  a  very  recent  period,  on  the  Common,  when  the  grass 
was  freshly  springing  from  the  earth,  and  the  circles  around  the  tents 
were  very  distinct    At  the  dawn  of  day,  Madam  Scott  rehted|  that 
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Sirl  VetesfB  Y<»oe  wu  heard  driUing  the  legnlarB  near  the  oU 


Madam  Hyusock  had  an  opportunity,  after  the  oaptore  of  Borgoyne, 
of  extending  her  conrtesies  to  the  ladies  of  his  army,  while  at  Gam* 
bridge,  under  the  treaty  with  Gates.  They  were  gratefully  received 
by  the  fiur  Britoos,  and  ever  remembered.  When  Lafayette  was  in 
Boston,  during  his  last  visit,  in  August,  1824,  he  made  an  early  call 
on  Madam  Scott  Those  who  witnessed  this  hearty  interview  sp^  of 
it  with  admiration.  The  once  youthful  chevalier  and  the  unrivalled 
belle  met  as  if  only  a  summer  had  passed  smce  they  had  enjoyed 
sodal  interviews  in  die  perils  of  the  Revolution.  While  they  both  were 
contemplating  the  changes  effected  by  bng  time,  they  smiled  in  each 
other^a  fiauses,  but  no  allusion  was  made  to  such  an  ungallant  subject ; 
yet  she  was  not  always  so  silent  on  this  point.  One  of  her  young 
friends  complimented  her  on  her  good  looks.  She  laughingly  replied, 
"  Wliat  you  have  said  is  more  than  half  a  hundred  years  old.  My 
ears  remember  it;  but  what  were  dimples  once  are  wrinkles  now." 
To  the  last  day  of  life,  she  was  as  attentive  to  her  dress  as  when  first 
in  the  circles  of  fiishion,  "  She  would  never  forgive  a  young  girl," 
she  said,  "  who  did  not  drees  to  please,  nor  one  who  seemed  pleased 
with  her  dress."  Madam  Scott  died  in  Boston,  Feb.  8,  1880,  aged 
83  yean. 

The  munificence  of  John  Hancock,  in  the  bosom  of  the  church,  was 
as  proverbial  as  it  was  in  forwarding  the  glory  of  the  republic.  In  the 
year  1772  he  officially  proposed  to  contribute  largely  towards  a  new^ 
meeting-house  for  little-street  Church,  of  which  he  was  a  member. 
A  plan  for  an  edifice,  drawn  by  John  S.  Copley,  the  artist,  was 
rejected,  because  of  the  expense;  but  another,  drawn  by  Maj.  Thomas 
IXiwes,  father  of  the  judge,  was  adopted.  The  admirers  of  genius  will 
ever  deplore  the  loss  of  Copley's  design.  There  were  seventy-five 
"fi«e-^fl"  subscribers,  of  whom  Gov.  Bowdoin  gave  X200,  and  Qov. 
Hancock  gave  £1000,  reserving  to  himself  the  right  of  erecting  a 
mahog^y  pulpit  and  furniture,  a  mahogany  deacon's  seat  and  com* 
nmnion-toble,  and  seats  for  poor  widows,  and  others  unable  to  provide 
for  themselves.  When  the  bell,  which  was  his  gift  also,  was  hung  and 
rung  for  the  first  time,  Oct  28,  1774,  weighing  8220  pounds,  this 
motto  had  been  inscribed  upon  it : 

*•  I  to  the  Church  the  living  oaU, 
And  to  the  grave  I  tanuDoiis  alL*' 
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During  the  years  1775-6,  regimentB  of  tbe  Britifih  troops  were 
quartered  in  the  new  church,  in  a  sugar-house  to  the  north  of  it,  and  in 
houses  in  the  near  yicinity.  Dr.  Cooper  was  often  a  subject  of  their 
notice,  in  passing  into  the  church  at  service-time,  when  paraded  in  the 
square;  and  the  provost  once,  in  breaking  open  the  church  door, 
declared  that  if  Dr.  Cooper  and  Dr.  Warren  were  there,  he  would 
break  their  heads.  The  congregation  was  dispersed,  on  the  16th  of 
April,  1775,  when  it  was  used  as  a  barrack  for  the  British  regulars, 
until  the  evacuation  of  Boston,  March  17,  1776.  Gov.  Gage  had  his 
military  head-quarters  opposite  the  church.  He  told  Mr.  Turell  he 
had  no  fear  of  the  shot  from  Cambridge,  for  his  troops,  while  within 
such  walls.  The  morning  on  which  the  British  evacuated,  Dea.  New- 
ell and  Mr.  Turell  entered  the  church,  and  quenched  the  fires  which 
they  had  left  burning.  A  shot  which  struck  the  tower  the  night  before 
was  preserved  in  his  &mily  until  the  committee  £>r  making  late  repairs 
had  it  fiistened  in  the  tower  where  it  had  penetrated.  When  the  Brit- 
ish were  about  to  occupy  the  church.  Deacons  Gore  and  Newell  were 
permitted  to  encase  the  pulpit  and  colunms,'and  remove  the  body  pewB, 
which  were  conveyed  to  the  paint  loft  of  the  former.  When  the  church 
was  erected,  the  name  of ''  Hon.  John  Hancock,  Esq."  was  inscribed 
on  one  of  the  rustic  quoins,  of  Connecticut  stone,  at  the  south-west 
comer,  which  the  royal  regulars  badly  defaced,  and  the  stone  remains 
to  this  day  in  the  condition  in  which  they  left  it ;  and  a  similar  inscrip- 
tion, unmutilated,  appears  on  one  of  the  rustic  quoins  in  the  south-west 
comer  of  the  tower.  Palfrey's  history  of  the  church  relates  most  of 
these  &cts. 

Though  Hutchinson  relates  that  the  estate  of  Hancock  was  lost  with 
greater  rapidity  than  it  was  acquired,  he  was,  at  the  latest  period,  one 
of  the  largest  owners  of  real  estate  in  Boston.  His  ancient  stone 
mansion,  opposite  which,  in  the  summer,  a  band  of  music  played  for 
the  people,  stands  on  the  front  ground  of  the  possessions  inherited 
from  his  uncle,  bounded  eastward  on  Beacon,  fit)m  Mount  Yemon  to 
Clapboard,  now  Belknap  street,  including  the  grounds  of  the  State- 
house,  Hancock-avenue,  and  Mount  Yemon-place;  and  westerly, 
embracing  Mount  Yemon-street,  which  he  gave  to  the  town;  a  part 
of  Hancock-street,  where  was  his  gardener's  extensive  nursery ;  and 
other  lands,  including  a  part  of  Beacon  Hill,  now  occupied  for  a 
Cochituate  Reservoir,  never  before  improved  by  any  building,  until  it 
was  sold  to  the  city  in  1847.    His  lands  were  originally  of  orchards  and 
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pastures.-  Hanoodk  was  the  most  public-spirited  person  ever  known 
in  Boston,  and  it  is  said  that  he  sacrificed  more  than  one  hundred 
thousand  doDais  in  the  cause  of  liberty. 

There  was  a  lofty  and  spacious  hall  on  the  northern  wing  of  his 
mansion,  extending  sixty  feet,  devoted  to  festive  parties,  and  built  of 
wood.  It  was  removed,  in  1818,  to  AUen-street;  and  a  complaint 
being  entered  that  it  endangered  the  neighborhood,  brick  walls  were 
built  around  it,  and  the  building  is  still  standing.  Public  dinners, 
DOW  given  at  the  public  expense,  were  provided  by  Hancock  from  his 
own  private  purse.  The  bill  of  cost  for  the  dinner  on  election-day,  at 
Faneufl  Hall,  May  25,  1791,  was  £90 ;  andlfor  163  bottles  of  wine, 
also,  and  other  items,  it  was  JC65  Qs.  6cl.  The  bill  was  made  out  to 
John  Hancock,  and  paid  by  himself*  On  the  6th  of  June  following, 
Gov.  Hancock  gave  a  splendid  entertainment  in  his  glorious  hall,  it 
being  election-day.  Among  the  company  present,  were  Col.  Azor 
Ome,  and  Solomon  Davis,  Esq.,  a  merchant  who  resided  in  Tremont- 
Btreet,  opposite  the  Savings  Bank.  He  was  very  fiusetious.  A  superb 
plum-cake  graced  the  centre  of  the  table.  It  was  noticed  by  the 
guests  that  Mr.  Davis  partook  very  freely  of  this  cake ;  and,  more- 
over, that  the  silver  taiikard  of  punch  was  greatly  lightened  of  its 
liquid,  by  liberal  draughts  through  his  lips.  As  was  the  natural  habit 
of  Mr.  Davis,  he  set  the  table  in  a  roar ;  and  in  one  of  his  puns  being 
specially  felicitous,  Col.  Ome  remarked,  ''Go  home,  Davis,  and  die;  — 
you  can  never  beat  that ! "  Mr.  Davis,  on  his  way  home,  fell  dead,  in 
a  fit  of  apoplexy,  near  King's  Chapel,  and  his  pockets  were  found 
filled  with  plum-cake.  His  decease  is  recorded  in  Russell's  Centinel 
of  that  date. 

Gov.  Hancock  would  gather  in  his  hall  all  the  rare  wits  of  the  town, 
of  whom  Nathaniel  Balch,  a  hatter,  was  a  never-failing  guest,  well 
known  as  the  governor's  jester.  His  shop  was  on  Washington  opposite 
Water  street;  and  he  would,  when  seated  in  his  broad  arm-chair  at  the 
shop-door,  keep  his  visiters  in  a  roar  at  his  witticisms.  So  strong  was 
the  attachment  of  the,  governor  towards  him,  that  if  the  fi>rmer  were 
oaDed  away,  at  no  matter  what  distance.  Squire  Balch  attended  him, 
like  his  shadow, — which  we  will  illustrate.  Hancock  was  called  on  to 
visit  the  District  of  Maine,  on  which  occasion  he  travelled  in  state, 
and  was  attended  by  Hon.  Aaor  Ome,  of  the  Council,  of  Marblehead, 
and  his  old  friend  Batch.  Their  arrival  at  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  was 
thus  humorously  announced :  On  Thursday  last,  arrived  in  this  town, 
10 
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Kathmuel  Baleh,  Esq.,  accompanied  by  His  EzceOency  John  Hancock, 
and  the  Hon.  Azor  Ome,  Esq. 

Among  the  most  tenacious  political  opponents  of  John  Hancoek  was 
Stephen  Higginaon,  a  nervous  writer  of  great  spirit,  whose  articles, 
signed  ^^Laoo,"  in  Russell's  Centinel,  eftcted  a  strong  fteling.  Mr. 
Higginson  was  a  merchant  on  Long  Wharf,  and  passed  down  State-street 
to  his  store.  The  truckmen  who  stood  in  State-street  used  great  efforts 
to  teach  a  parrot,  that  hung  in  a  cage  at  the  comer  of  Merchant's-row, 
to  recognize  ''  Laco,"  and  to  curse  him,  relates  Thomas ;  and  so  com- 
pletely successful  were  they,  that  pretty  Poll  no  sooner  saw  Mr.  Hi^n- 
son  approach,  than  she  began  to  ''  Hurrah  for  Hancock  !  Down  with 
Laco ! "  — and  continued  to  do  so  until  he  was  out  of  sight  In  con- 
nection with  this,  we  will  relate  another  incident  One  evening,  early 
in  the  year  1789,  in  a  party,  according  to  Russell's  Centinel,  consist- 
ing of  the  advocates  of  Gov.  Hancock  and  of  his  political  opponents, 
one  of  the  latter,  long  fiunous  for  his  unfriendly  air,  began  a  long 
harangue  on  Hancock's  unwise  administration ;  but  before  he  had  ended, 
he  observed  one  of  the  company  asleep.  Offended  at  the  indignity,  he 
ceased,  until  the  speaker's  friends  awoke  the  slumbeser,  who  apolo- 
gized, and  proposed,  as  a  reparation,  to  relate  his  dream.  ^'  Grentle- 
men,"  said  he,  ''  I  dreamed  I  was  in  the  abodes  of  misery.  The  first 
spirit  I  met  was  Lucifer,  who,  as  usual  for  him,  came  to  welcome  me, 
and  asked,  '  What  news  upon  earth?'  '  Not  much,'  said  I.  '  What 
are  they  doing  at  Boston  ? '  said  he.  I  told  him  they  were  trying  to 
again  elect  John  Hancock  as  governor.  '  That  will  never  do,'  cried 
Lucifer ;  '  Jack,  fetch  my  horse,  boots,  and  spurs.  But  pray  what 
has  become  of  Laco? '  *  He  is  there,  very  busy.'  *  0,  never  mind, 
then,  Jack ;  let  the  horse  go,  and  put  away  my  boots  and  spurs ;  for 
while  Laco  is  in  Boston,  there  is  no  need  of  my  presence.  He  can 
perform  the  work  of  confusion  to  admirati<m,  without  my  aid.'  "  This 
sally  of  wit  set  the  club  in  a  roar,  and  the  ranter  was  so  chagrined  that 
he  uttered  no  more  declamation.  Hancock  was  that  year  elected 
governor  of  the  Old  Bay  State. 

It  was  asserted,  in  Russell's  Centinel,  that  it  was  generally  known 
that  privateers  were  fitting  out  of  the  port  of  Boston,  and  have  been, 
by  American  and  French  citizens,  notvrithstanding  President  Wash- 
ington had  proclaimed  that  our  country  was  in  a  state  of  neutrality. 
A  town-meeting  was  notified,  which  took  place  on  July  25,  1793. 
Thomas  Dawes,  the  moderator,  caDed  upon  Mr.  Benjamin  Russell  for 
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lus  Miiboriiy,  on  wUeh  he  declared  that  Stephen  fiigginson  related  the 
statement  The  latter  ronndlj  denied  the  charge.  The  one  iraB 
aceosed  of  aflserting  what  he  could  not  prove,  and  die  other  for  print- 
ing what  wa3  never  stated.  Mr.  Russell,  therefore,  was  impelled  to 
retract,  saying  that  lie  had  been  misinformed.  The  editor  of  the  Bob- 
tm  Mercury  very  pleasantly  said,  in  his  paper : 

"  Stephen  and  Ben  are  now  both  OTen ; 
Stephen  beat  Ben,  and  Ben  beat  Stephen.*' 

Gov.  Hancock  was  elected  a  delegate  to  the  Massachusetts  State 
Convention,  on  the  adoption  of  the  federal  constitution,  which 
assembled  at  the  Rev.  Jeremy  Belknap's  church,  in  Long-lane, — 
afterwards  named  Federal-street,  in  honor  of  the  convention, —  Jan. 
9, 1788,  on  which  occasion  Hancock  was  elected  president,  and  George 
Richards  Minot,  secretary.  Hancock  had  been  absent  some  days,  from 
illness.  On  the  31st  day  he  resumed  his  place ;  and,  after  remarking 
on  the  difference  of  opinion  which  prevailed  in  the  convention,  he  pro- 
posed that  the  constitution  should  be  adopted,  but  that  it  should  be 
accompanied  by  certain  amendments,  to  be  submitted  to  Clongress.  He 
ezpre^ed  his  belief  that  it  would  be  safe  to  adopt  the  constitution, 
under  the  hope  that  the  amendments  would  be  ratified,  which  led  to  a 
discussion  on  its  probability.  ''It  cannot  be  assumed,  for  certainty," 
says  Sullivan,  ''  that  this  measure  of  Hancock's  secured  the  adoption : 
bat  it  is  highly  probable.  The  convention  may  have  been  influenced 
by  another  drcumstance.  About  this  time,  a  great  meeting  of 
mechanics  was  held  at  the  Green  Dragon  Tavern,  which  was  thronged. 
At  this  meeting  resolutions  were  passed,  with  acclamation,  in  favor  of 
the  adoption.  Sut  notwithstanding  Hancock's  conciliatory  proposal, 
and  this  strong  public  expression,  the  constitution  was  adopted  by  the 
small  majority  of  nineteen,  out  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  votes."  On 
taking  this  question.  Gov.  Hancock  said :  ''I  should  have  considered  it 
as  one  of  the  most  distressing  misfortunes  in  my  life,  to  be  deprived 
of  giving  my  aid  and  support  to  a  system  which,  if  amended,  as  I 
feel  assured  it  will  be,  according  to  your  proposals,  cannot  fiiil  to  give 
the  people  of  the  United  States  a  greater  degree  of  political  freedom, 
and  eventually  as  much  national  dignity  as  M]s  to  the  lot  of  any 
naticm  on  the  earth.  The  question  now  before  you  is  such  as  no 
nation  on  earth,  without  the  limits  of  America,  have  ever  had  the 
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privU^  of  deciding."  The  proposed  «meiid»wilri  were  tmlve  in 
number.  They  were  submitted  to  the  States.  Ten  of  them  irera 
adopted,  and  now  form  a  part  of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States. 
The  adoption  was  celebrated  in  Boston  bj  a  memorable  procession,  in 
which  the  various  orders  of  mechanics  displayed  appropriate  banner^. 
It  was  hailed  with  joy  throughout  the  repubUa  Gen.  Washington  is 
well  known  to  have  expressed  his  hearty  satisfaction  that  the  import- 
ant State  of  Massachusetts  had  acceded  to  the  Union.  The  prooes- 
sion  was  so  vast,  that  though  Faneuil  Hall  could  then  accommodate 
fifteen  hundred  persons,  not  half  the  people. could  find  room  to  enter. 

"The  'Vention  did  in  Boeton  meet,  — 
But  State-houie  eoold  not  hold  'em  ; 
So  then  they  went  to  FederaUtveet, 
And  there  the  truth  ires  told  'tm. 

"  They  every  morning  irent  to  prayer. 
And  tiien  began  dispnting, 
TiU  opposition  silenced  irere, 
By  argnmentB  reftiting. 

"  Then  Sqnire  Hanoook,  like  a  mail 
Who  dearly  Iotos  the  nation. 
By  a  conciliatory  plan, 
Prevented  mnoh  veocation. 

**  He  made  a  ironndy  Federal  speeoh. 
With  sense  and  elocution  ; 
And  then  the  'Vention  did  beseech 
T'  adopt  the  constitution. 

**  The  question  being  outright  pat. 
Each  voter  independent. 
The  Federalists  agreed  to  adopt, 
And  then  propose  amendment. 

"  The  other  parfy,  seeing  then 
The  people  were  against  them. 
Agreed,  like  honest,  fiuthftil  men* 
To  mix  in  peace  amongst  'em. 

<*  The  Boston  folks  are  deuced  lads, 
And  always  ML  of  notkms ; 
The  boja  and  giris,  their  masms  and  dais, 
.   Ware  iUled  with  jqy'socmmotiOTs; 
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**  00  ttnightway  thegr  prooonioa  made,  — 
Laid  !  how  nfttion  line,  air ! 
For  eroiy  mux  of  OTorj  trade 
Went  with  hia  toola  to  dine,  air. 

**  John  Footer  WiUiama,  in  a  ahip. 
Joined  in  the  aooial  band,  air ; 
And  made  the  laaaea  dance  and  akip. 
To  aee  him  sail  on  land,  air ! 

**  0  then  a  whopping  feaat  b^gan. 
And  all  liands  went  to  eating  ; 
tbfBj  drank  their  tooats,  ahook  handa,  and  sung, 
Hnaia  for  'Vention  nieeting ! 

*'  Now,  politiciana  of  all  kinda. 
Who  are  not  yet  derided. 
May  aee  how  Tankeea  apeak  their  minda. 
And  yet  axe  not  deoided. 

*'  Then,  from  thia  aample,  let  'em  oeaae 
Inflammaftory  writing ; 
For  freedom,  happineaa,  and  peaoe. 
Are  better  ftr  than  lighting. 

*'  So  here  I  end  my  Federal  song, 
Gompoaed  of  thirteen  Teraea  ; 
May  agriooltQre  flourish  long. 
And  oommeroe  fill  our  parses." 

Just  three  days  previous  to  the  entry  of  Washington  into  Boston,  in 
the  year  1789,  an  efiiision  appeared  in  Russell's  Gentinel,  addressed  to 
the  citizens.  Its  fervor  of  affection  must  be  our  apology  for  its  insertion 
here: 

%  «<  The  man  beloYed  approaches  nigh,  — 

Beyere  him,  ye  Bostonian  sons ! 
Embraoe  the  chance  before  you  die. 
And  cannonade  with  all  yoor  gnns. 

**  Let  lively  squiba  danoe  through  the  town, 
And  pleaaing  rockets  gUd  the  air ; 
There  'a  not  %  man  can  show  a  frown. 
But  all  ahall  Joyonaly  appear. 

"  Let  punch  in  caaks  proftisely  flow. 
And  wine  luxuriantly  be  spread  ; 
That  townamen  all,  both  high  and  lom, 
May  hand  in  hand  by  mirth  be  led.'*  . 
10* 
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Wo  will  proceed  to  relate  a  memorable  remmifloenoe  of  ihis  reoeptioB 
of  Pimdent  Washington,  which  discloses  an  instance  of  frailtj  in 
regard  to  etiquette  on  the  part  of  Got.  Hancock. 

It  is  well  known  that  when  Washington,  with  a  mind  oppressed  with 
more  painful  sensations  than  he  had  words  to  express,  accepted  the 
presidency,  and  undertook  the  more  difficult  task  of  guiding  in  peace 
the  nation  which  he  had  saved  in  war,  he  thought  it  a  proper  expression 
of  his  respect  to  the  republic  to  take  the  tour  of  his  country.  Where- 
ever  he  came,  he  was  received  with  every  mark  of  honor  and  regard 
that  a  grateful  and  confiding  people  could  bestow.  Hancock  was 
willing  to  show  him  attention  in  any  way  which  allowed  the  governor 
to  take  precedence  of  the  president  The  State,  though  confederate, 
was  sovereign ;  and  who  greater  here  than  its  chief  magistrate  1  So  it 
was  settled,  in  his  mind,  that  etiquette  required  his  excellency  to  be 
waited  on  first  in  his  own  house  by  the  president,  and  not  make  the 
advance  to  his  illustrious  visiter.  The  president,  as  appeared  in  the 
result,  had  difierent  ideas.  On  Gen.  Washington's  approach  to  Bos- 
ton, Oct  25, 1789,  at  some  miles  distance,  attended  by  two  secretaries 
and  six  servants,  he  was  met  by  the  governor's  suite,  and  an  invitation 
to  dinner,  but  no  governor.  He  intends  to  present  himself,  thought 
Washington,  at  the  suburbs ;  but,  on  arriving  at  the  Neck,  he  stiU 
missed  (}ov.  Hancock.  The  day  was  unusually  cold  and  murky. 
The  president,  with  his  secretaries,  had  been  mounted  for  a  considerable 
time,  waiting  to  enter  the  town.  He  made  inquiry  of  the  cause  of 
the  delay ;  and,  on  receiving  information  of  the  important  difficulty,  is 
said  to  have,  expressed  impatience.  Turning  to  Maj.  Jackson,  his  sec- 
retary, he  asked, ''  Is  there  no  other  avenue  to  the  town  1 "  and  he  was 
in  the  act  of  turning  his  charger,  when  he  was  informed  that  he  would 
be  received  by  the  municipal  authorities,  and  was  conducted  amidst  the 
'  universal  acclamation  of  the  people.  He  passed  the  long  procession, 
and  reached  the  entrance  of  the  State-house,  but  no  governor.  He 
stopped,  and  demanded  of  the  secretary  if  his  excellency  was  above, 
because,  if  he  were,  he  should  not  ascend  the  stairs.  Upon  being 
assured  he  was  not,  he  ascended,  saw  the  procession  pass,  and  then 
went  to  his  lodgings.  A  message  came  from  the  governor's  mansion 
that  dinner  was  waiting.  The  president  declined,  and  dined  at  home. 
Loud  expressions  of  resentment  were  heard  firom  all  quarters  at  this 
indignity  toward  the  first  of  men,  whom  the  town  had  received,  on  their 
part,  with  every  possible  respect    Thoy  had  not  added  an  entertain- 
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flHBl  to  ihair  plan,  beoaiifle  this  was  claimed  by  Hancock.  Id  the 
eteningy  two  of  the  Coonoil  came  to  Washington,  with  ezplanati(»i8  and 
apologies  in  behalf  of  the  chief  magistrate^ —  '*  He  was  not  well/'  etc. 
"  Gentlemen/'  said  Washington,  '<  I  am  a  frank  man,  and  will  be  frank 
on  this  occasion*  For  myself,  jou  will  believe  me,  I  do  not  r^geurd 
ceremonj ;  bnt  there  is  an  etiquette  dne  to  my  ofSce  which  I  am  not 
at  liber^  to  waiye.  My  claim  to  the  attention  that  has  been  omitted 
rests  upon  the  question  whether  the  whole  is  greater  than  a  part  I 
am  told,"  said  Washington,  ''  that  the  coarse  taken  has  been  designed, 
and  that  the  subject  was  considered  in  CounciL"  This  was  denied. 
One  gentlttiian  said,  however,  it  was  observed  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  was  one  personage,  and  the  ambassador  of  the  French 
republic  was  another  personage.  '^  Why  that  remark,  sir,  if  the  sub* 
ject  was  not  before  the  Council  1"  Washington  continued.  ''This 
dicumstance  has  been  so  disagreeable  and  mortifying,  that  I  must  say, 
notwithstanding  all  the  marks  of  respect  and  affection  received  from 
the  inhabitants  of  Bostcn,  had  I  anticipated  it,  I  would  have  avoided 
thephuse." 

The  friends  of  Gov.  Hancock  held  a  consultation  on  the  matter,  the 
same  evening;  and,  in  compliance  with  their  advice,  he  concluded  to 
waive  the  point  of  etiquette,  as  will  appear  by  a  note  written  to  Pres^ 
ident  Washington : 

^'Sunday,  26  October,  half  past  twehe  o'clock. 
"  The  Governor's  best  respects  to  the  President  If  at  home,  and  at 
leisure,  the  Governor  will  do  himself  the  honor  to  pay  his  respects  in 
half  an  hour.  This  would  have  been  done  much  sooner,  had  his 
health  in  any  degree  permitted.  He  now  hanrds  everything,  as  it 
respects  his  health,  for  the  desirable  purpose." 

WaAingtonU  R^ply, 

''  Sundoffy  26  October,  xme  o'dock. 
**  The  President  of  the  United  States  presents  his  best  respects  to 
tibe  Governor,  and  has  the  honor  to  inform  him  that  he  shall  be  at  home 
tiU  two  o'clock.  The  President  needs  not  express  the  pleasure  it  will 
ghre  him  to  see  theGrovemor ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  he  most  earnestly 
b^  that  the  Governor  will  not  hazard  his  health  on  the  occasion." 

Hancock  rode  in  his  coach,  without  delay,  enveloped  in  red  baise, 
lo  the  lodgings  of  Washington,  at  the  boarding-house  of  Joseph  Inger- 
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Boll,  on  the  corner  of  Court  and  Tremont  streets,  to  whose  apartment 
he  was  borne  in  the  arms  of  attendants.  Washington  accepted  of  aa 
invitation  to  dine  with  Hancock,  partook  of  a  public  dinner  of  the 
State  authorities  where  Hancock  was  not  present,  and  attended  an 
oratorio  of  Jonah,  and  other  pieces,  in  King's  Ohapel,  on  which  occa- 
sion he  was  dressed  in  a  black  suit  of  yelret.  The  profits  of  this 
oratorio  were  appropriated  to  the  expense  of  finishing  the  ool<mnade, 
or  portico,  of  the  chapel ;  and  it  is  stated  that  Washington  contributed 
handsomely  for  the  object. 

We  find  the  following  apostrophe  to  Hancock,  in  a  poetical  tribute 
to  Washington,  contained  in  Russell's  Centinel,  Oct  81,  1789 : 

'<  Thou,  too,  fflnflfcrioiu  HanoodE !  by  his  ride 
In  vrmj  loweiiiig  hour  of  danger  tried; 
With  him  oonapicuoiu  o'er  the  beamy  page, 
Desoend  the  theme  of  ererj  ftitnre  age. 
When  flnt  the  twoid  of  early  war  we  drew, 
The  king,  presaging,  fixed  his  ^ye  on  yon; 
'T  was  your  dread  finger  preaeed  the  eaored  seal 
Whenoe  rose  to  sotercign  power  the  public  weal  V* 

When  Washington  entered  Boston,  he  came  o!a  horseback,  dressed 
in  his  old  continental  uniform,  with  his  head  uncovered.  He  did  not 
bow  to  the  Ihrongs  that  crowded  around  him,  but  sat  on  his  horse,  with 
a  calm,  dignified  air.  When  he  dismounted,  at  the  old  State-house,  he 
came  out  on  a  temporary  balcony  at  the  west  end.  A  long  prooeanon 
passed  before  him,  whose  salutations  he  occasionally  returned.  A  tri- 
umphal arch  was  erected  across  the  street  at  that  place,  and  a  choir  of 
singers  were  stationed  there.  When  Washington  came  forward,  he 
was  saluted  by  the  clear,  powerful  roice  of  Daniel  Bea,  who  sang  the 
ode  prepared  for  the  occasion. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  punctilious  exactness  of  Qoy.  Hancock, 
in  matters  of  etiquette,  more  especially  in  relation  to  the  beloyed  Wash- 
ington, had  a  tendency  to  diminish  the  respect  for  him,  in  the  minds 
of  our  political  leaders,  that  they  had  been  accustomed  to  extend ;  and 
William  Cunningham,  in  the  famous  correspondence  with  John  Adams, 
reminds  him  of  what  he  himself  once  said  of  him  in  the  summer  of 
1791,  probably  when  Adams  had  in  his  mind  this  unfortunate  aSur 
of  Washington's  reception.  Some  conversation  respecting  Haaoook 
led  Mrs.  Adams  to  remark  that  he  was  bom  near  your  residence,  says 
Cunningham, —  ''You  turned  yourself  towards  your  front  door,  and 
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pointiDg  to  a  spot  in  view,  you  ku^iiiigly  excliimed,  ^  Yes, — there 's 
the  place  -where  the  great  Got.  Hancock  was  bonu'  Then,  compoBing 
yoar  coanteDance,  and  rolling  your  eye,  yon  went  on  with  these  exclar 
matioDS :  '  John  Hancock !  A  man  without  head  and  without  heart! 
—the  mere  shadow  of  a  man ! — and  yet  a  Oovernor  of  old'Massachu* 
setts ! '  Pausing  a  moment,  you  breathed  a  sigh,  which  sorrowed,  as 
plainly  as  a  sigh  could  sorrow,  for  poor  Massachusetts."  Sullivan 
remarks  thatHEmoock  was  not  supposed  to  be  a  man  of  great  intellect- 
ual force ;  and  we  have  heard  it  stated,  by  a  person  of  political  emi- 
nence, that  Dr.  Cooper  was  the  author  of  Hancock's  oration  on  the 
Massacie,  and  that  Dr.  Thacher  wrote  for  him  his  messages.  More- 
over, we  have  heard  that  Hon.  Judge  Parsons  wrote  for  him  the 
resolves  of  the  State  convention  on  the  adoption  of  the  federal  consti- 
tution, which  he  had  the  reputation  of  preparing ;  but  such  detracting 
traditions  should  be  received  with  decided  impressions  of  disbelief.  It 
is  evident  that  he  was  an  aident  friend  of  popular  education;  as  in 
the  first  year  of  his  administration,  and  in  1789,  he  made  a  persuasive 
appeal  to  the  State  Legislature  to  provide  by  law  for  public  schools, 
and  lor  suitable  instruction.  In  relation  to  the  opinion  of  John  Adams, 
ire  have  stronger  evidence  than  the  statement  df  Cunningham,  in  his 
letter  to  Judge  William  Tudor,  dated  June  6,  1818,  contained  in 
Felt's  Memorials  of  William  S.  Shaw,  wherein  he  remarks  that ''  the 
two  young  men  whom  I  have  known  to  enter  the  stage  of  life  with 
the  most  luminous,  unclouded  prospects,  and  the  best-founded  hopes, 
were  James  Otis  and  John  Hancock.  They  were  both  essential  to  the 
Revolution,  and  both  fell  sacrifices  to  it"  And  in  another  part  of  the 
same  letter,  John  Adams  further  asserts  of  them  and  Samuel  Adams, 
that  "  they  were  the  first  movers,  the  most  constant,  steady,  perse- 
vering springs,  agents,  and  most  disinterested  sufferers,  and  firmest  pQ- 
lars,  of  the  whole  Revolution."  Moreover,  John  Adams  remarked,  in 
a  letter  to  Rev.  Jedediah  Morse,  D.  D.,  written  in  1818,  as  follows : 
"Of  Mr.  Hancock's  life,  character,  generous  nature,  great  and  disin- 
terested sacrifices,  and  important  services,  if  I  had  forces,  I  should 
be  glad  to  write  a  volume.  But  this,  I  hope,  will  be  done  by  some 
yonnger  and  abler  hand."  It  is  honor  enough  to  John  Hancock, 
that  his  daring  patriotism,  in  the  direst  period  of  his  country's  perils, 
rendered  him  especially  obnoxious  to  the  British  throne. 

Old  Massachusetts  is  greatly  indebted  to  Qov.  Hancock  for  his  efll- 
cient  measures  m  the  suppression  of  Shays'  Rebellion,  which  occuned 
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in  1T86,  and  for  the  withdrawal  of  three  hundred  pounds  of  hie  aJaiy 
as  goyemor,  which  act  of  patriotism  and  generosity  elioited  the  pabUc 
thanks  of  the  Creneral  Court. 

In  the  year  1T92,  a  company  of  comedians,  under  the  directm  of 
Charles  Powell,  arrired  at  Boston  from  London,  and  established  theat- 
rical entertainments  in  a  stable,  in  Board-alley,  fitted  up  for  the  occa- 
sion. A  law  having  been  in  existence  oyer  since  1750  against  svdi 
amusements,  the  exhibitions  were  adyertised  under  the  covert  name  of 
Moral  Lectures.  Gov.  Hancock  was  highly  olended  at  such  a  trans- 
gression, and  made  it  a  special  topic  of  censure  in  his  message  to  the 
Legislature,  stating  that  it  was  an  open  breach  of  the  laws,  and  a  most 
contemptuous  insult  upon  the  government,  advising  that  these  aliens 
and  foreigners  be  brought  to  condign  punishment  A  writer  in  the 
Chronicle  of  Nov.  22,  indignant  not  only  that  foreigners  should  palm 
themselves  on  a  republican  people,  but  also  with  <' tales  of  bve  between 
my  Lord  and  Lady,  or  Sir  Qiarles  and  his  Bbid,"  in  this  land  df  lib- 
erty and  equality,  as  preachers  of  moral  lectures,  thus  versifies : 


Sluai  ft  kwless  Buidittifl,  thtt  ftsow. 
The  reAiM  of  ft  degenerate  people. 
Peat  nniiotioed,  end  be  Bui&Med 
To  triumph  over  the  oj^kms. 
And  the  long,  weU-estabUshed  mftzune 
Of  oar  Tenerable  ancestors  ? 
ShaU  vile  mlnione,  Unm  a  foreign  land, 
AAot  to  treat  with  open»  marked  oontsmpt* 
The  mUd  inflnenoe  of  our  goTemment, 
In  the  proTention  of  those  evils 
Whioh  experience  and  well-known  pmdenoe 
Long  since  stampt  bj  the  slow  finger  of  time. 
With  wisdom  and  sueoess  ? 
What  insnlt  is  not  to  be  awaited 
From  men,  who,  regardless  of  th^  honor, 
'  Trample  upon  our  laws,  — our  sacred  rights,  ~- 
When  the  histofy  of  whose  Utcs  would  pat 
Modesty  and  erery  kindred  virtue 
To  the  blush !  Pbuo  DaAMAns.'* 

On  Wednesday,  Dec.  8d  inst,  there  was  advertised  to  be  performed, 
at  the  New  England  Exhibition-room,  Board-alley,  Feats  on  the  Tight 
Rope;  after  which,  a  Moral  Lecture — The  True-bora  Irishman,  or 
Lish  Fme  Lady,  etc.  On  that  evening,  on  the  complaint  of  Mr.  Sul- 
livan, the  Attorney-generali  Jerehdah  Allen,  the  sheriff  of  Suffolk, 
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arestad  Mr.  Hiefper,  one  of  the  companj  of  eomedians  who  for  some 
time  past  had  entertained  the  people  of  Boston,  as  guilty  of  a  breadi 
of  the  law,  and  held  him  to  bail  to  appear  the  next  day  before  the 
jnstioes,  and  enter  into  recognizance  to  appear  at  the  next  Supreme 
Court  At  the  period  of  the  scene  Bosworth  Field,  in  Richard  the 
Third,  the  sheriff  came  unceremoniously  forward  upon  the  stage,  and 
made  prisoner  the  humpbacked  tyrant,  and  declare^,  unless  the  per- 
finmmnces  ceased,  he  should  forthwith  arrest  the  whole  company. 
Much  excitement  ensued,  and  the  citizens  trod  under  foot  the  portrait 
rf  Hancock,  that  hung  in  front  of  the  stage-box.  A  loud  caU  ensued 
br  the  performance  to  proceed,  but  the  actors  advised  the  audience 
quietly  to  withdraw,  and  receive  the  entrance-pay.  The  performances 
were  discontinued  until  the  last  day  of  that  year,  when  the  law  was 
abolished;  and  it  is  said  that  many  attended,  at  that  time,  armed  with 
weapons.  The  building  on  Federal-street  was  shortly  after  erected  for 
stage-plays. 

To  return:  The  examination  was  held  at  Faneuil  Hall,  when 
Attorney  Sullivan  read  a  special  order  from  Qov.  Hancock.  H.  G. 
Otis,  counsel  fi>r  Harper,  objected  to  the  legality  of  the  warrant,  as 
oontrary  to  the  14th  article  of  the  Declaration  of  Rights,  which  requires 
diat  no  warrants  shall  be  issued  except  upon  complaints  made  on  oath. 
Mr.  Tudor,  also  of  his  counsel,  supported  Mr.  Otis,  which  was  com- 
bated by  Mr.  Sullivan.  The  justices  acceded,  and  the  defendant  was 
discharged,  amid  loud  applause. 

The  last  appearance  of  Qov.  Hancock  in  the  presence  of  the  State 
Legislature  occurred  in  the  afternoon  of  Sept  18,  1798,  in  the  old 
State-house,  in  State-street,  when,  owing  to  debility,  he  was  brought 
in  attended  by  Mr.  Secretary  Avery  and  Sheriff  Allen.  Being  seated^ 
Gov.  Hancock  informed  the  Legislature  that  the  condition  of  his  health 
would  not  permit  him  to  address  them  in  the  usual  way.  He  there- 
finre  hoped  they  would  keep  their  seats,  and  requested  their  indulgence 
while  the  Secretary  of  State  would  read  his  address,  as  his  infirmly 
rendered  it  totally  impossible  for  him  to  speak  so  as  to  be  heard. 
Eager  to  maintain  the  rights  of  the  people,  he  had  summoned  the  Leg- 
idirtiune  to  decide  on  the  important  question  of  the  suability  of  the 
States,  or  rather,  the  sovereignty  of  Massachusetts.  It  was  viewed  as 
rather  remarkable  that  he  should  summon  a  special  session  for  this 
object,  as  before  the  period  to  which  the  Court  was  prorogued  it  was 
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ordained  that  Hanoock  should  be  numbered  with  the  dead, —  as  if  it 
were  the  intentioa  of  Heaven  that  the  man  who  had  ever  been  fore- 
most in  asserting  the  liberties  of  the  States,  should  be  first  to  check 
anj  encroachment  on  theur  sorereignty  and  independence. 

After  Secretary  Avery  had  finished  reading  this  valuable  and  per- 
tinent speech,  Gov.  Hancock  made  the  following  truly  pathetic  apol- 
ogy, with  a  tone  of  voice  which  fit  once  demonstrated  thd  sincerity  of 
his  heart,  and  which  could  not  fail  of  making  a  deep  impression  on  the 
mind  of  every  spectator.  Hancock  sud :  '^  I  beg  pardon  of  the  hon- 
orable Legislature,  and  I  rely  on  your  candcM*,  gentlemen,  to  forgive 
this  method  of  addressing  you.  I  feel  the  seeds  of  mortality  growing 
£ist  within  me ;  but  I  think  I  have,  in  this  case,  dcHie  no  more  than 
jny  duty,  as  the  servant  of  the  people.  I  never  did,  and  I  never  will, 
deceive  them,  while  I  have  life  ai^  strength  to  act  in  their  service." 

Whilst  Great  Britain  dwells  with  enthusiasm,  says  the  Chronide,  on 
the  death  of  Chatham,  who  expired  amid  his  fellow-peers,  in  making 
one  glorious  effort  to  save  his  country  fi*om  impending  ruin,  let  Mas- 
sachusetts remember,  and  to  the  latest  posterity  be  it  known,  that  Gov. 
Hancock  met  his  constituents,  in  General  Assembly  convened,  when  he 
was  unable  to  articulate,  except  a  few  broken,  pathetic  sentences,  and 
there  delivered  to  the  Senate  and  Representatives,  through  the  mediom 
of  his  secretary,  the  last  political  legacy  of  the  dying  patriot,  replete 
with  sentiments  which  deserve  to  be  engraven  oa  the  pillars  of  time. 
The  Legislature  concurred  in  the  opinion  of  Hancock,  that  a  State  was 
sovereign  and  independent,  and  not  suable.  This  last  exalted  scene 
was  worthy  the  pencil  of  Trumbull,  and  beamed  with  brighter  glories 
than  the  death  of  Chatham. 

The  Assembly  rose.  Hancock  was  conveyed  to  his  carriage,  and 
taken  to  his  residence^  but  never  again  appeared  in  public.  His 
decease  occurred  Oct.  8,  1798,  at  the  age  of  fifty-six,  of  gout  and 
exhaustion.  The  corpse  was  embowelled,  and  remained  unburied  fi»r 
eight  days,  to  give  an  opportunity  for  the  citizens,  firom  remote  parts 
of  the  State,  to  render  Uie  last  tribute  of  respect  to  his  memory ;  and 
they  came  in  tens  of  thousands.  The  processicm  was  an  hour  and  one 
ha^  in  passing  along,  and  it  was  conducted  with  great  ceremony. 
Samuel  Adams,  who  was  lieutenant-governor,  followed  the  bier  as 
chief  mourner ;  but  the  venerable  patriot  could  not  endure  the  fiitigne, 
and  on  reaching  State-street  was  compelled  to  retire  from  the  procefr- 
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*<  Ab  the  dead  patriot's  honored  reUoB  |MM0od, 
The  pomp  was  daitened,  and  the  soene  o'eroast; 
The  world  of  pleasure  passed  unheeded  by, 
And  tears  of  sorrow  stood  in  every  ^e.*' 

The  militia  of  the  town  and  the  country  added  to  the  imposing  effect 
of  the  scene.  The  judges  of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  had,  to  this 
period,  worn  immense  wigs  and  broad  bands  above  robes  of  scarlet 
Kngliflh  cloth,  &ced  with  black  velvet,  in  winter,  and  black  silk  gowns, 
in  summer.  On  this  occasion  they  appeared  in  the  latter,  with  their 
broad,  flowing  wigs ;  the  barristers,  also,  were  in  black  gowns  and  club 
wigs.  There  is  a  tradition  in  the  &mily,  that  on  the  night  after  the 
funend  of  Hancock,  the  tomb,  located  in  the  Granary,  was  forcibly 
entered,  and  the  right  hand  of  Hancock  was  severed  from  the  arm,  and 
taken  away.  This  rumor  is  probably  unfounded,  as  when,  in  the  year 
1841,  the  remains  were  gathered,  together  with  the  relics  of  his  only 
son,  and  carefully  deposited  in  a  new  co£Bn,  no  missing  hand  was 
observed.  Peace  to  the  manes  of  our  American  Trajan !  May  his 
grave,  like  his  fi^e,  blo<»n  forever !  No  monument  has  ever  been 
erected  to  the  memory  of  John  Hancock  j  and  in  the  New  York  Mer- 
chant's Magazine  of  December,  1840,  is  a  brief  memoir  of  Hancock, 
written  by  Geoi^  Mountfort,  Esq.,  a  native  of  Boston,  in  which  it  is 
proposed  that  a  statue  of  John  Hancock  should  be  erected  in  the 
building  of  the  Merchant's  Exchange,  on  Wall-street,  remarking: 
"  Let  an  American  sculptor  breathe  into  chiselled  marble  the  soul,  and 
invest  it  with  the  form,  of  him  who  should  be  the  merchant's  pride 
and  boast;  and  let  it  stand  the  presiding  genius  of  a  temple  reared 
and  consecrated  to  the  commercial  interests  of  our  great  city."  How 
much  more  seemly  is  it  that  the  sons  of  the  Old  Bay  State  erect  an 
exquisite  marble  statue  to  the  memory  of  this  most  eminent  patriot 
and  munificent  Bostonian,  either  over  his  unhonored  remains  in  the 
Granary,  or  in  the  near  view  of  that  to  Bowditch,  at  Mount  Auburn, 
the  Bacred  forest  of  monuments ! 

Thy  political  reputation,  Hancock,  says  Benjamin  Austin,  will  ever 
be  revered  by  the  republicans  of  America !  Thou  wilt  live,  illustrious 
spirit,  in  the  hearts  of  thy  countrymen ;  and  while  liberty  and  the 
rights  of  thy  country  are  duly  estimated,  thy  name  will  be  held  in 
grateful  remembrance.  The  proscription  of  Qeorge  the  Third  is  a 
"  mausolbum"  to  thy  memory,  whidi  will  survive  a  ponderous  mon- 
ument of  marble ! 
11 
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OK  JOHN  HAKCOOK. 

BT  GHAPMAII  WBXIOOMB.      1796. 

Jove,  urmed  in  thunder,  m'w  appeind  nom  grial. 

Old  Belui  Lama,  on  hSa  throne  of  state. 

Had  not  more  votaries,  no  Turkish  J)^, 

Nor  eastern  sage,  had  more  respect  than  he ; 

His  house  the  seat  of  hospitality. 

And  Ikmed  ibr  alms  and  deeds  of  oharity. 

Noble  his  mien,  and  elegant  his  air  ; 

Comely  hif  person,  and  his  yisage  Mr ; 

Old  Gate's  virtues  did  his  actions  grace, 

Courtien  were  awed,  and  senators  gave  place  ; 

Knowledge  and  dignity  shone  In  his  ihioe; 


PETER  THACHER,  D.  D. 

MARCH  6,  1776.    ON  THE  BOSTON  MAS8A0RS. 

As  Boston  was  at  this  time  ganrisoned  by  the  British  regulars,  sad 
the  patriotic  inhabitants  were  in  the  country,  a  meeting  was  assembled 
in  the  meeting-house  at  Watertown,  at  ten  A.  M.,  March  5, 1776,  and 
after  choosing  the  Hon.  Benjamin  Anstin  moderator,  and  after  a  fer- 
vent prayer  by  Rev.  Dr.  Cooper,  the  Rev.  Peter  Thacher  delivered  aa 
oration,  which  was  received  with  universal  approbation,  it  being  the 
anniversary  of  Preston's  Massacre,  says  the  New  England  Chronicle, 
efiected  '^  by  a  band  of  mfEans  sent  hither  by  Qeorge,  the  brutal  tyrant 
of  Britain,  in  ordtfir  to  execute  his  infernal  plans  for  enslaving  a  free 
people."  The  oration  was  published  by  Benjamin  Edes,  at  Watertown. 
Bostcm  being  occupied  by  the  royalists  at  this  day,  there  was  no  lan- 
tern exhibition,  or  other  transparendes,  which  had  previously  oocunred 
at  the  inn  of  Mrs.  Mary  Clapham,  an  antique,  spacious,  two-story  briok 
house  located  on  the  site  of  the  present  Merchant's  Bank.  Many 
British  officers  boarded  with  Mrs.  Clapham,  who  had  several  beantifiil 
daughters,  one  of  whom  eloped  with  one  of  the  officers,  and  is  said  to 
have  become  his  wife. 
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Li  the  patriotic  performance  before  oa,  it  ia  remarked :  ''  Engliah- 
own  have  been  wont  to  boast  of  the  excellence  of  their  constitution, — 
to  boast  that  it  contained  whatever  was  exceDent  in  every  form  of  gov- 
ernment hitherto  by  the  wit  of  man  devised.  In  their  king,  whose 
power  was  limited,  thej  have  asserted  that  they  enjoyed  the  advantages 
of  momffchy,  withont  fear  of  its  evils ;  while  dieir  Hoose  of  Commons, 
elioaen  by  the  snfGrages  of  the  people,  and  dependent  iip<»i  them,  repre- 
sented a  republic,  their  House  of  Peers,  forming  a  balance  of  power 
between  the  king  and  the  people,  gave  them  the  benefit  of  an  aristoc- 
ney.  In  theory,  the  British  constitution  is,  on  many  accounts, 
excellent;  but  when  we  observe  it  reduced  to  practice, —  when  we 
observe  the  British  government,  as  it  has  been  for  a  long  course 
of  years  administered, —  we  must  be  convinced  that  its  boasted  advan- 
tages are  not  real  The  management  of  the  public  revenue,  the 
appointment  of  civil  and  military  officers,  are  vested  in  the  king. 
Improving  the  advantages  which  these  powers  give  him,  he  hath 
fimnd  means  to  corrupt  the  other  branches  of  the  legislature.  Britons 
please  themselves  with  the  thought  of  being  firee.  Their  tyrant  suflbrs 
tbem  to  enjoy  the  shadow,  whilst  he  himself  grasps  the  substance,  of 
power.  Impossible  would  it  have  been  for  the  kings  of  England  to 
bave  acquired  such  an  exorbitant  power,  had  they  not  a  standing- 
army  under  their  command.  With  the  officers  of  this  army,  they  have 
bribed  men  to  sacrifice  the  rights  of  their  country.  Having  artfully 
got  their  arms  out  of  the  hands  of  the  people,  with  their  mercenary 
finces  they  have  awed  them  into  submission.  When  they  have  appeared 
at  any  time  disposed  to  assert  their  freedom,  these  troops  have  been 
ready  to  obey  the  mandates  of  their  sovereign,  to  imbrue  their  hands  in 
the  blood  of  their  brethren.  Having  found  the  efficacy  of  this  method 
to  quell  the  spirit  of  liberty  in  the  people  of  Great  Britain,  the  right- 
eous administration  of  the  righteous  King  Oeorge  the  Third  determined 
to  try  the  experiment  upon  the  people  of  America.  To  fright  us  into 
sahmission  to  thdr  unjustifiable  claims,  they  sent  a  military  force  to 
the  town  of  Boston.  This  day  leads  us  to  reflect  upon  the  &tal  effiscts 
of  the  measure.  By  their  intercourse  with  the  troops,  made  up  in  gen- 
efal  of  the  most  abandoned  of  men,  the  morals  of  our  youth  were 
eorrupted ;  the  temples  and  the  day  of  our  God  were  scandalously  pro- 
faned;  we  experienced  the  most  provoking  insults ;  and  at  length  saw 
the  streets  of  Boston  strewed  with  the  corpses  of  five  of  its  inhabit- 
ants, murdered  in  cool  blood  by  the  British  mercenaries.'' 
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This  pathetic  alloaion  herewith  to  the  death  of  Wanren  should  ever 
appear  in  the  record  of  the  timea :  "  This  day,  vpcm  which  the  gloomy 
floene  was  first  opened,  calls  apon  as  to  mourn  for  the  heroes  who  haTO 
already  died  on  the  bed  of  honor,  fightang  for  God  and  their  country. 
Especially  does  it  lead  us  to  recollect  the  name  and  the  virtues  of  Gtn. 
Warren ;  —  the  kind,  the  humane,  the  benevolent  friend,  in  the  private 
walks  of  life, —  the  inflexible  patriot,  the  undaunted  commander,  in  hia 
public  sphere, —  deserves  to  be  recollected  with  gratitude  and  esteem ! 
This  audience,  acquainted  in  the  most  intimate  manner  with  his  num- 
berless virtues,  must  feel  his  loss,  and  bemoan  their  beloved,  their 
intrusted  fellow-citizen.  Ah!  my  countrymen,  what  tender,  what 
excruciating  sensations,  rush  at  once  upon  our  burdened  minds,  wheo 
we  recall  his  loved  idea.  When  we  reflect  upon  the  manner  of  his 
death, —  when  we  fancy  that  we  see  his  savage  enemies  exulting  o'er 
his  corpse,  beautiful  even  in  death, —  when  we  remember  that,  desti- 
tute of  the  rites  of  sepulture,  he  was  cast  into  the  ground,  without  the 
distinction  due  to  his  rank  and  merit, —  we  cannot  restrain  the  starting 
tear  —  we  cannot  repress  the  bursting  sigh !  We  mourn  thine  exit, 
illustrious  shade !  widi  undissembled  grief;  we  venerate  thine  exalted 
character ;  we  will  erect  a  monument  to  thy  memory  in  each  of  our 
grateful  breasts,  and  to  the  latest  ages  will  teach  our  tender  mfiints  to 
lisp  the  name  of  Warren  with  veneration  and  t^plause ! " 

Bev.  Peter  Thacher  was  bom  at  Milton,  March  21, 1752.  He  was 
a  son  of  Oxenbridge  Thacher,  who  published  a  tract,  in  1764,  entitled 
''  The  Sentiments  of  a  British  American,  occasioned  by  the  Act  to 
lay  certain  Duties  on  the  British  C!olonies,"  wherein  he  remarks : 
"  Trade  is  a  nice  and  delicate  lady ;  she  must  be  courted  and  won  by 
soft  and  fair  addresses ;  she  will  not  bear  the  rude  hand  of  a  ravisher. 
Penalties  increased,  heavy  taxes  laid  on,  the  checks  and  oppressions  of 
violence  removed, —  these  things  must  drive  her  firom  her  pleasant 
abode."  Our  tracts  were  of  no  avail  with  Parliament,  and  the  Stamp 
Act  was  passed  in  thenext  year.  John  Adams  writes  of  Thacher,  that 
"From  1758  to  1765  I  attended  every  superior  and  inferior  court  in 
Boston,  and  recollect  not  one  in  which  he  did  not'  invite  me  home  to 
spend  evenings  with  him,  when  he  made  me  converse  with  him  as  well 
as  I  could  on  all  subjects  of  religion,  mythology,  cosmogony,  metaphys- 
ics,—  Locke,  Clarke,  Lmbnitz,  Bolingbroke,  Berkley, —  the  preestab- 
lished  harmony  of  the  universe,  the  nature  of  matter^and  of  spirit,  and 
the  etemal'^tablishment  of  coincidenceB  between  their  operations,  fate. 
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fa^dmowledge  a>b0olate, — and  we  leasonecl  on  such  unfathomable  sab- 
jeelB,  as  high  as  Milton's  gentry  in  pandemonimn ;  and  we  nnderstood 
thorn  as  well  as  they  did,  and  no  better.  But  his  &Torite  subject  was 
politics,  and  the  impending  threatening  system  of  parliamentary  taxa- 
tion, and  universal  government  over  the  colonies.  On  this  subject  he 
Has  so  anxious  and  aj^tated,  that  I  have  no  doubt  it  occasioned  his 
premature  death." 

Toung  Peter  entered  the  Boston  Latin  School  in  1768,  graduated 
at  Harvard  College  in  1769,  and  was  a  school-teacher  at  Chelsea  soon 
after  that  date.  From  his  childhood  he  had  devoted  himself  to  the 
ministry  of  religion ;  and  his  whole  mind,  as  it  expanded,  had  formed 
itself  to  this  work.  The  &ther  of  Rev.  Aaron  Oreen,  formerly  of 
Maiden,  being  intimate  with  him,  invited  him  to  pass  the  Sabbath  with 
him,  playfully  remarking, ''  You  had  better  bring  a  couple  of  sermons 
with  you,  for  perhaps  we  shall  make  you  preacL"  Accordingly,  it 
came  about  that  he  officiated  at  the  morning  service.  His  youthful  and 
engaging  mien,  his  silvery  voioe  and  golden  eloquence,  so  charmed  the 
disturbed  elements  of  this  divided  church,  that,  during  the  intermis- 
'flion,  it  was  decided,  by  acclamation,  that  he  was  the  man  to  heal  the 
diasensions,  and  he  became  their  pastor  in  1770.  During  his  resi- 
dence in  that  town,  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  measure  which 
effected  the  Revolution ;  and  wrote,  at  the  request  of  the  Massachusetts 
Committee  of  Safety,  a  Narrative  of  the  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  dated 
June  25,  1775,  published  in  the  journals  of  the  Provincial  Congress, 
of  which  be  was  a  member,  and  said  to  be  the  best  statement  of  that 
battle  ever  prepared.  Dr.  Thacher  drafted,  also,  the  spirited  resolves 
and  revolutionary  instructions  recorded  on  the  Maiden  records  of 
1775.  He  was  a  delegate  to  the  Massachusetts  Convention  of  1780, 
and  strenuously  contended  against  establishing  the  office  of  Governor 
of  the  State ;  and,  when  the  matter  was  decided  contrary  to  his  wishes, 
he  still  objected  to  the  title  of  '*  His  Excellency,"  which  was  given  to 
the  chief  magistrate ;  —  but  when  the  constitution  was  adopted,  he 
gave  it  his  decided  support  He  was  often  a  phaphun  of  the  State 
Legislature. 

On  the  8th  of  October,  1770,  Mr.  Thacher  married  the  widow 
Elisabeth  Pool,  and  had  ten  children,  of  whom  were  Rev.  Thomas 
Cashing,  minister  of  Lynn,  and  Hon.  Peter  Oxenbridge,  judge  of  the 
Boston  Munidpal 'Court. 

When  Mr.  Thacher  was  invited  to  the  Bratfle-street  Church,  the 
11* 
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good  people  of  Maiden  did  not  FeUnqniflh  their  admired  pastor  intlioat 
a  straggle.  After  mttch  excited  negotiation,  it  was  agreed  that  tlie 
Brattle-street  Church  should  pay  the  debt  of  the  Maiden  Churdi, 
amounting  to  a  thousand  dollan, —  a  debt  undoubtedly  contracted  in 
consequence  of  the  general  depression  of  the  Revolution.  His  preach* 
iAg  was  direct,  practical,  and  earnest ;  and,  like  Samuel  Cooper,  his 
predecessor  of  Bratde-street  Church,  he  possessed,  in  singular  excel- 
lence, the  gift  of  prayer ;  and  so  charmed  with  him  was  George  Whit- 
field, that  he  called  him  ''  The  Young  Elijah."  And  it  is  related  of 
his  brother.  Rev.  Thomas  Thacher,  of  Dedham,  a  man  of  strong  intel- 
lectual powers,  that  he  once  remarked  of  him, ''  I  know  brother  Peter 
excels  me  in  prayer,  but  I  can  give  the  best  sermons."  We  have 
heard  it  stated,  that  when  Rev.  Peter  Thacher  first  appeared  in  the 
flowing  silk  gown  and  bands  given  him  by  John  Hancock,  and  read 
from  the  elegant  Bible  in  the  new  mahogany  pulpit, —  also  the  ^ft  of 
the  generous  governor, —  and  the  people  listened  to  the  musical  tones 
of  his  voice,  reasoning  for  the  best  interests  of  the  soul,  in  the  graceful 
gestures  of  oratory,  he  effected  a  deep  impression.  He  was  setded  in 
Boston,  Jan.  12,  1785,  and  with  him  orthodoxy  departed  from  Brat- 
de-street Church.  He  was  a  firequent  inmate  of  Hancock's  festive 
board,  who  was  his  parishioner.  The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity, 
from  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  in  Soodand,  was  conferred  upon 
him.  Being  afflicted  with  an  affection  of  the  lungs,  he  visited  Savan- 
nah, Ga.,  where  he  died  in  six  weeks  after  leaving  home.  A  eulogy 
on  his  character  was  pronounced,  Dec.  81,  1802,  by  Rev.  William 
Emerson,  at  Bratde-street  Church;  and  i^ brief  memoir  was  written  by 
Gov.  Sullivan,  who  was  his  parishioner  and  devoted  admirer.  He  pulK 
lished  twenty  pamphlets  of  a  religious  and  political  character,  written 
in  an  easy  and  fiuniliar  style. 
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PEREZ  MORTON. 

APBIL  8,  1776.     OVER  THE  REMAINS  OF  WARREN. 

The  first  object  of  public  interest  to  the  Bostonians,  after  the  eync^ 
nation  of  the  British  troops,  was  the  recovery  of  the  remains  of  the 
beloved  Warren.  Thej  were  fotind  on  the  heights  of  Charlestown. 
According  to  Bees^  Cyclopedia,  ''a  native  of  Great  Britain,  who  was 
in  Boston  at  the  time  of  the  battle,  came  to  the  friends  of  Warren,  ten 
months  after  that  period,  and  told  them  he  could  point  out  the  spot 
wbere  the  remains  were  deposited.  He  was  offered  a  reward,  if  his 
information  should  be  correct ;  and  two  brothers  of  the  general,  with 
some  other  gentlemen,  accompanied  him  to  the  field.  A  sexton  com- 
menced digging  on  the  spot  he  pointed  out,  and  a  corpse  soon  began 
to  appear.  The  brothers,  unable  to  remain  longer,  retired,  having 
infi^rmed  the  other  gentlemen  that  their  brother  might  be  distinguished 
by  a  particular  false  tooth.  He  was  identified  accordingly."  We 
are  credibly  informed,  that  the  Bev.  Andrew  Eliot,  D.D.,  who,  accord- 
ing to  his  private  diary,  received  of  the  munificent  Hancock,  in  the 
year  1777,  a  three-cornered  hat,  a  vrig,  a  fine  suit  of  clothes,  and  a 
cask  (ji  Madeira  wine,  has  related  to  his  son.  Dr.  Ephraim  Eliot,  that 
a  barber,  who  was  accustomed  to  dress  the  head  of  General  Warren, 
being  on  the  battle-ground  at  the  time  of  the  burial  of  those  who  were 
kifled  on  Bunker's  Hill,  accidentally  recognized  the  body  of  Warren, 
just  as  the  British  regulars  were  in  the  act  of  throwing  it  into  a  grave, 
over  another  body,  and  on  his  stating  the  fact  to  them,  they  wrapped 
a  mat  around  his  remains  previous  to  covering  up  the  earth ;  and  this 
was  probably  the  individual  alluded  to  in  the  Cyclopedia. 

**  No  vfldess  coflin  enclosed  his  bTesst,  — 

Not  in  sheet  or  in  shrond  they  wound  him  ; 
Bat  he  Iaj,  like  a  warrior  tailing  his  rest. 
With  his  martial  cloak  aroand  him." 

We  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  above  relation  is  mainly  corre($t;  and 
ne  bave  gathered  from  Dr.  John  C.  Warren,  a  nephew  of  the  general, 
die  fi>l]owing  statement  of  additional  fiicts : 

The  remains  of  Oen.  Warren  were  deposited  in  a  grave  under  a 
looQSt-tree,  and  the  spot  is  now  designated  in  gilt  letters  on  a  granite 
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stone  in  the  grooncL  Thej  were  interred  beside  the  body  of  a  batcher,  cm 
the  day  subsequent  to  the  &tal  contest,  and  were  personallj  identified, 
on  the  April  succeeding,  by  Dr.  John  Warren,  and  Ebeneaer  Warren, 
Esq.,  the  brothers  of -the  general,  who  readily  recognized  a  &Ise  tooth, 
secured  by  wires,  in  the  place  of  an  eye-tooth  which  had  been  pre- 
viously removed ;  and,  although  his  body  and  that  of  the  buteher  were 
reduced  to  skeletons,  the  discovery  of  the  fivlse  tooth,  which  wis  &mil- 
iar  to  their  eyes,  and  the  aperture  in  the  skull,  together  with  the  firodk 
of  the  butcher,  which  remained  entire,  satisfied  them  that  they  witnessed 
the  precious  relics  of  their  brother ;  and  they  were  removed  to  Boston, 
where  they  were  entombed  in  the  fionily  vault  of  Hon.  George  Bich* 
ards  Minot,  adjoining  the  tomb  of  Governor  ^ancock,  in  the  (jianary 
Burying-ground,  and  directly  in  the  rear  of  the  reeidenoe  of  Dr.  John 
G.  Warren.  On  turning  to  the  letters  of  Mis.  Abigail  Adams,  we  find 
it  stated,  under  date  of  April  7, 1776 :  ''  Yesterday,  the  remains  of  our 
worthy  General  Warren  were  dug  up  upon  Bunker's  Hill,  and  canned 
into  town,  and  <xi  Monday  are  to  be  interred  with  all  the  honors  of 
war." 

A  procession  was  fixrmed,  on  the  8th  Inst,  at  the  State-house,  in 
King-street,  consistmg  of  a  detachment  of  the  continental  foroes,  a 
numerous  body  of  the  Free  and  Accepted  Masons,  the  mourners,  mem- 
bers of  the  General  Assembly,  selectmen,  and  citizens  of  the  town. 
The  pall  was  supported  by  Hon.  Gen.  Ward,  Brig.  Gen.  Frye,  Dr. 
Morgan,  Col.  Gridley,  Hon.  Mr.  Gill,  and  J.  Scollay,  Esq.  The 
remains  were  conveyed  into  King's  Chapel,  and  a  very  pertinent  jHrayer 
was  offered  by  the  Bev.  Dr.  Cooper,  after  an  excellent  dirge.  Presi- 
dent Adams'  lady  wrote  on  the  occasion,  and  remarked  at  die  time,  in 
relation  to  the  orator :  '^  I  think  the  subject  must  have  inspired  him. 
A  young  fellow  could  not  have  wished  a  finer  opportunity  to  display 
his  talents.  The  amiable  and  heroic  virtues  of  the  deceased,  recent  in 
the  minds  of  the  audience ;  the  noble  cause  to  which  he  fell  a  martyr ; 
their  own  sufferings  and  unparalleled  injuries,  all  firesh  in  their  minds, 
must  have  given  weight  and  energy  to  whatever  could  be  delivered  on 
the  occasion.  The  dead  body,  like  that  of  Csesar,  before  their  eyes, 
whilst*each  wound, 

*  Like  damb  moitUifl,  did  ope  thtir  raby  lips 
To  beg  the  voioe  and  atteranoe  of  a  toBgua : 
Woe  to  the  hands  that  ahed  this  ooetly  bkN)d, — 
A  cone  ahaU  light  upon  their  line.* " 
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hdeed,  this  oratioQ  of  Mortem  over  the  remsms  of  Warren  instiiM- 
vfdj  reminds  one  of  tlie  oration  of  Mark  Antony  over  the  remains  of 
Julius  Caesar;  and  the  occasion  and  the  scene  were  of  equal  sublimitj. 
The  coming  apostrophe,  taken  from  the  exordium  of  this  splendid 
eulogy,  must  have  deeply  awakened  the  sensibility  of  the  audience : 

"  Illustrious  relics ! 

"  What  tidings  from  the  grave?  Why  hast  thou  left  the  peaoefiil 
mansions  of  the  tomb,  to  visit  again  this  troubled  earth  ?  Art  thou 
the  welcome  messenger  of  peace?  Art  thou  risen  again  to  exhibit  thy 
glorious  wounds,  and  through  them  proclaim  salvation  to  thy  oountrjr? 
Or  art  thou  come  to  demand  that  last  debt  of  humanity  to  which  your 
ruik  and  merit  have  so  justly  entitled  you,  but  which  has  been  so  long 
ungenerously  withheld?  And  art  thou  angry  at  the  biurbarous  usage? 
Be  appeased,  sweet  ghost !  for,  though  thy  body  has  long  laid  undis- 
tinguished among  the  vulgar  dead,  scarce  privileged  with  earth  enou^ 
to  hide  it  from  the  birds  of  prey, —  though  not  a  kindred  tear  was 
dropped,  though  not  a  friendly  sigh  was  uttered,  o'er  thy  grave, —  and 
though  the  execrations  of  an  impious  foe  were  all  thy  funeral  knells, — 
jet,  matchless  patriot !  thy  memory  has  been  emlMJmed  in  the  albc- 
tioDs  of  thy  grateful  countrymen,  who,  in  their  breasts,  have  raised 
eternal  monuments  to  thy  bravery ! "  In  another  passage,  Morton 
exclaims:  '^Like  Harrington  he  wrote, —  like  Cicero  he  spoke, — like 
Hampden  he  lived, — and  like  Wolfe  he  died ! " 

A  few  years  since,  the  remains  of  Gen.  Warren  were  removed  from 
the  tomb  of  the  Minots  to  the  &mily  tomb  of  his  nephew,  Dr.  John 
C.  Warren,  under  St.  Paul's  Church.  His  skull  is  in  a  careful  state 
of  preservation. 

Peres  Morton  was  bom  at  Plymouth,  Nov.  18,  1751.  His  &ther 
settled  at  Boston,  and  was  keeper  of  the  White  Horse  Tavern,  opposite 
Hayward-place,  and  died  in  1798.  The  son  entered  the  Boston  Latin 
School  in  1760,  and  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1771,  when  he 
studied  law ;  but  the  revolutionary  war  prevented  his  engaging  in  the 
practice,  and  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  cause  of  freedom.  In' 1775 
he  was  one  of  the  Committee  of  Safety,  and  in  the  same  year  became 
deputy-secretary  of  the  province.  After  the  war,  he  opened  an  office 
as  an  attorney  at  law,  at  his  residence  in  State-street,  on  the  present 
ste  of  the  Union  Bank.  In  1778  he  married  Sarah  Wentworth 
Apthorp,  at  Quincy,  noted  by  Paine  as  the  American  Sappho.  Mr. 
Morton  was  a  leader  of  the  old  Jacobin  Club,  which  held  meetings  at 
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At  Oveen  Dngm  Tafern,  and  became  a  decided  Demooiat    A  poUi- 
Ml  poet  of  Boston  ihiiB  satiriies  Perez  Morton: 

'*  Pem,  thoa  art  In  earnest*  though  some  doubt  thee ! 
In  truth,  the  Club  could  nefer  do  without  thee ! 
My  reuons  thus  I  give  thee  in  a  trioe, — 
Tou  want  their  ToCes,  and  they  want  your  advioe ! 

"Thy  tongue,  shrewd  Peres,  ikvoring  ears  insures,  — 
Ihe  cash  elioits,  and  the  vote  seeures. 
Thus  the  ikt  oyster,  as  the  poet  tells. 
The  lawyer  ate,  —  his  olients  gained  the  shelU." 

Mr.  Morton  was  Speaker  of  the  House  from  1806  to  1811,  and  was 
attomej-general  from  1810  to  1882 ;  was  a  delegate  from  Borchea- 
ter  to  the  convention  for  revising  the  State  constitution,  in  1820,  and 
was  vigorous  in  general  debate.  He  died  at  Dorchester,  Oct  14, 1887. 
He  was  an  ardent  patriot,  an  eloquent  speaker,  of  an  elegant  figure 
and  polished  manners. 


BENJAMIN  HIGHBORN. 

KABGH  6,  1777.    ON  XHB  B06ION  MA88AGBB. 

Wb  will  cite  a  passage  fit>m  this  performance,  which  was  delivered 
al  the  old  brick  meeting-house,  to  indicate  its  patriotic  spirit:  *' We  can 
easily  conceive,"  says  Mr.  Hichbom, ''  a  mixture  of  prejudice  and  fear, 
that  will  excite  such  awful  ideas  of  the  person  to  whom  we  have  been 
taught  fi^m  our  cradles  to  annex  the  properties  of  a  most  gracions 
sovereign,  most  sacred  majesty,  and  a  train  of  such  God-like  attributes, 
as  would  make  us  feel  conscious  of  a  degree  of  impiety  in  calling  a 
villain  by  his  proper  name,  while  shrouded  under  this  garb  of  sanctity. 
But  it  is  exceedingly  diverting  to  view  the  influence  of  thb  chimerical 
divinity  in  those  who  are  made  the  immediate  tools  of  supporting  it. 
They  will  tell  you  it  is  a  task  most  ungratefril  to  men  of  their  sensibil- 
ity and  refinement,  to  be  made  the  instruments  of  sending  fire  and 
death  indiscriminately  among  the  innocent,  the  helpless,  and  the  fiiir, 
—but  they  have  sworn  to  be  fiuihful  to  their  sovereign,  and,  were  they 
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oidered  to  soale  the  walk  of  the  xmw  Jemsfieai^  they  sboold  not  dwe 
to  decline  the  impious  attempt 

'*  Were  it  not  for  this  ridiculous  &ith  in  the  omnipotence  of  the  tyrant 
whom  thej  serve,  we  must  suppose  them  Too]b  or  madmen.  Indeed, 
tbat  very  Sedth  would  justify  the  charge  of  extreme  madness  and  folly 
against  all  mankind  who  had  not  been  nurtured  in  this  cradle  of 
infiituation.  Were  it  not  for  the  indulgence  that  a  generous  mind 
wfll  always  show.to  the  weakness  and  prejudices  of  the  worst  of  men, 
many  whom  the  chance  of  war  has  thrown  into  our  hands  must  have  ftlt 
the  severity  and  contempt  of  a  justly  enraged  people,  while  they,  with 
all  their  vanity  and  ostentation,  remain  the  unhurt  objects  of  our  pitjr- 

"  It  is  surely  rather  a  subject  of  merry  ridicule,  than  deserving  of 
serious  resentment,  to  see  many  of  this  kind  of  gentry  affecting  to 
deny  the  character  of  prisoners,  and  attributing  that  indulgence,  which 
is  the  effect  of  unparalleled  generosity,  to  the  mean  motive  of  fear ;  but 
we  win  let  them  know  that  they  cannot  provoke  us  even  to  justice  in 
the  line  of  punishment,  and  we  leave  them  to  their  own  consciences, 
and  the  impartial  censures  of  surrounding  nations,  to  make  some 
returns  for  the  unexampled  cruelties  that  many  of  our  friends  have 
suikred  from  their  barbarous  hands, —  in  lieu  of  that  severity  which, 
however  just,  humanity  shudders  to  inflict  But  we  cannot  think  it 
Btrange  to  find  people,  in  the  subordinate  departments  of  life,  influ- 
enced by  such  ridiculous  notions,  while  their  haughty  masters  seem  to 
Jabor  under  the  misfortune  of  the  same  in&tuation." 

Benjamin  Hichbom  was  bom  at  Boston,  Feb.  24,  1746,  graduated 
ftt  Harvard  College  in  1772,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  July  27th  of 
that  year,  and  became  an  eminent  barrister.  He  was  ardent  in  the 
cause  of  the  Revolution,  and  one  of  the  most  fearless,  dauntless  patri- 
ots. In  1775,  a  Tory  wrote  of  him  as  a  prisoner  on  board  the  Pres- 
ton, and,  as  a  young  lawyer,  standing  a  fiur  chance  for  the  gallows. 
He  was  imprisoned  on  board  of  a  ship  of  war  in  Boston  harbor,  and  a 
note  of  his  oration  thus  alludes  to  the  fact : 

*'  Capt  Johnson  and  his  crew,  the  prisoners  in  general  at  New  York 
and  Halifax,  lilr.  Lovell  and  many  others  in  Boston,  are  instances  suf- 
ficient to  destroy  the  Uttle  credit  the  British  ever  had  for  humanity ; 
and  the  sufferings  of  some  to  which  I  myself  have  been  a  witness, 
exposed  to  all  the  inconveniences  and  hazaida  of  a  languishing  disease 
in  confinement  on  ship-board,  in  view  of  the  persons  and  habitations 
of  their  nearest  firiends,  and  a  sympathizing  parent  turned  over  the  side, 
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niih  reproacIieB  Ibr  attemptiiig  to  tfpeak  to  hia  sick,  suiferiiig,  dying 
chfld,  most  give  the  duuracten  of  the  polite,  flensdble,  hmnane  Admiral 
Grares,  and  his  nephew  Sam,  a  stamp  of  infamy  which  the  power  of 
time  can  ne?er  wipe  away." 

When  Mr.  Hichbom  took  his  degree  at  the  college,  his  commence- 
ment port  was  in  Latin :  "An  Crimen,  non  Republicee  noxiom,  Gogni' 
tioni  hnmanae  subjid  debeat?"  He  married  Hannah  Gardner,  March 
2,  1780,  the  widow  of  Benjamin  Andrews,  a  hardware  merchant, 
whom  tradition  relates  he  n^ot  with  a  pistol  at  the  dinner-table  of  h^ 
husband,  stating  he  was  not  aware  that  the  pistol  was  loaded  with  ball. 
To  obviate  the  tendency  of  the  impatation  against  him,  we  quote  frcnn 
the  Boston  Gazette  of  Jan.  11, 1779,  the  following  relation  of  the 
unfortunate  death  of  Benjamin  Andrews,  which  occurred  on  the  Sat- 
urday evening  previous :  "  Sitting  in  his  parlor,  with  his  lady  and  a 
friend,  he  had  been  comparing  an  elegant  pair  of  pistols,  which  he  had 
bought  the  preceding  day,  with  a  pair  which  he  had  some  time  before, 
and  which  were  supposed  to  be  unloaded.  Upon  one  of  these  TSr. 
Andrews  observed  some  mst  in  a  place  left  for  the  engraver  to  mark 
the  owner's  name  upon.  B^s  friend  undertook  to  rub  it  off  Having 
acoomplished  it,  he  was  returning  the  pistol  to  Mr.  Andrews,  who  was 
sitting  in  a  chair  at  the  table  by  the  fireside.  Unhappily,  as  he  took 
it  from  his  friend,  Mr.  Andrews  grasped  it  in  such  a  manner  as 
brought  his  thumb  upon  the  trigger,  which  happened  to  have  no  guard, 
and  it  instantly  discharged  its  contents  into  his  head,  near  his  temple, 
and  he  expired  in  less  than  half  an  hour.  It  is  remarkable  that  a  few 
minutes  before  he  had  taken  the  screw-pins  from  bolii  these  p»tols, 
and  one  of  them  almost  to  pieces ;  and  had  handled  them  without  any 
caution,  and  in  every  direction  against  his  own  body,  and  those  who 
were  in  the  room  with  him."  The  verdict  of  the  jury  of  inquest  was, 
that  Mr.  Andrews  came  to  his  death  by  misfortune. 

As  colonel  of  the  Cadets  of  Boston,  he  marched  to  Bhode  Island 
in  1778.  Mr.  Hichbom  was  a  representative  of  Boston,  a  democrat 
of  the  old  school,  and  a  warm  advocate  of  Jefferson.  Maiiy  fiimoua 
lawyers  read  law  in  his  office.    He  died  at  Dorchester,  Sept  15, 1817. 

A  witty  political  poet  of  Boston,  in  1795,  thus  aDudes  to  Hichbom 
in  a  poem, ''  The  Lyars,"  which,  when  published,  ezdted  fiirious  riots : 


*  SooMr  shaU  Tinal  in  his  aohool  i 
Or  HeweB,  mj  pack-horse,  oomnum  sense  attain ; 
Sooner  shall  Morton's  speeches  seem  too  longf 
Or  Hkhbom  to  la/  a  tax  npon  the  teofue  i 
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SooMT  diin  hogaage  'Mftpe  tke  dainrliki  fip 
Of  Tommy  BdwMda,  eve  he  drfailu  hie  iip ; 
Sooner  elmll  Dexter  nee  a  word  nnoottlh. 
Than  Dr.  Jarwla  ever  apeak  the  trath.'* 


JONATHAN  WILLIAMS  AUSTIN. 

KABCH  5.  1778.    ON  THB  B06ION  MA8SACB& 

JovATHAK  Williams  Ausnir  was  bom  at  Boston,  April  18, 1751. 
He  eotcred  the  Lntm  School  1759,  graduated  at  Harvard  College 
1769.  The  first  English  exercise  at  this  college,  it  is  said,  <xi  com- 
meDcement-day,  July,  1769,  was  a  dialogue  between  Mr.  Austin  and 
WOliam  Tudor.    He  read  law  with  John  Adams  at  the  same  period. 

Mr.  Austin  was  the  first  witness  ezamined  in  the  trial  of  the  Brit- 
idi  soldiers  for  the  murder  of  the  victims  on  the  5th  of  March,  1770. 
He  is  recorded  as  d^k  to  John  Adams,  Esq.,  and  recognized  one 
William  McCauley,  a  prisoner  at  the  bar.  He  related  as  follows: 
'^On  the  evening  of  the  5th  of  March  last,  I  heard  the  bells  ring,  and 
immediately  went  into  Eingnrtreet"  In  answer  to  the  question  how 
many  people  were  present  on  his  entrance  there,  he  replied,  '^  There 
might  be  tw^ty  or  thirty,  I  believe.  I  saw  the  sentry  at  the  custom- 
house door,  swinging  his  gun  and  bayonet  There  were  a  parcel  of 
men  and  boys  round  him.  I  desired  them  to  come  away,  and  not 
molest  the  sentry.  Some  of  them  came  ott^  and  went  to  the  middle 
of  the  street  I  then  left  them,  and  went  up  towards  the  main  guard. 
Immediately  a  party  came  down.  I  walked  by  the  side  of  them  till  I 
cime  to  the  sentry-box,  at  the  custom-house.  McCauley  then  got  to 
the  right  of  the  sentry-box;  he  was  then  loading  his  piece.  I  was 
about  fi>ur  feet  oC  McCauleysaid,  'Damn  you,  standoff!'  and  pushed 
bis  bayonet  at  me.  Ididsa  Immediately  I  heard  the  report  of  a  gun. 
He  came  round  the  sentry-box,  and  stood  dose  to  it  on  the  right  I 
stood  inside  the  gutter,  doae  by  the  box,  which  was  three  or  four  feet 
12 
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from  ihe  corner  of  the  custom-hoase."  In  soBwer  to  the  qnestioik 
how  many  guns  did  jou  hear  fired,  Mr.  Aiutin  replied  that  there  were 
five  or  six.    Mr.  Austin  was  admitted  to  Suffolk  bar  July  27,  1772. 

We  cannot  find  that  Mr.  Austin  was  ever  married ;  we  infer,  how- 
ever, from  an  ''  Epitaph  for  Himself,"  as  follows,  that  matrimony  was 
a  subject  near  his  heart, —  but  he  was  removed  in  early  life : 

•*I  had  my  fluHngs,  be  tike  troth  oonfeit ; 
And,  reeder,  canst  tboQ  boast  a  blameUit  breast  ? 
NorholdmeaUdelbot;  I  bad  a  mind 
That  wished  all  happiness  to  all  mankind,  — 
That  more  than  wished,  — the  little  in  my  power 
I  cheered  the  sorrowing,  soothed  the  dying  hour. 
Teamed,  thongh  in  fain,  to  saTO  lift's  parting  thread. 
Which  moamed  the  pious,  more  the  Thdoos,  dead. 
Spare  me  one  tear,  and  then,  kind  reader,  go  ; 
lare  foe  to  none,  and  die  without  a  foe. 
Lire,  and,  if  possible,  enlarge  thy  plan  ; 
Not  Uve  akme,  —  die,  too,  the  friend  of  naa. 
And  when  oar  dust  obeys  the  trumpet's  caU, 
He  'U  proTO  our  friend  who  liTed  and  died  for  alL" 

He  was  an  elegant  writer,  and  an  eloquent  speaker.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Middlesex  Convention,  in  1774,  and  chairman  of  the 
committee  that  prepared  resolutions  adopted  by  the  convention.  He 
was  author  of  Poetical  and  Political  Essays,  and  a  colonel  in  the  army 
of  the  Revolution.     He  died  in  a  southern  State,  in  1779. 

The  patriotic  oration  of  Mr.  Austin,  delivered  at  the  Old  Brick, 
bums  warm  with  pure  love  of  country,  and  we  select  one  passage  to 
the  point:  ''It  is  standing  armies  in  time  of  peace,  and  the  conse- 
quences thence  resulting,  that  we  deprecate.  Armies,  in  defence  of 
our  country  unjustly  invaded,  are  necessary,  and  in  the  highest  sense 
justifiable.  We,  my  friends,  attacked  by  an  arbitrary  tyrant,  under 
the  sanction  of  a  force  the  efiects  of  which  we  have  attempted  to  illus- 
trate, have  been  obliged  to  make  the  last  solemn  appeal.  And  I  can- 
not but  feel  a  pleasing  kind  of  transport,  when  I  see  America,  undaunted 
by  the  many  trying  scenes  that  have  attended  her,  still  baffling  die 
efforts  of  the  most  formidable  power  in  Europe,  and  exhibiting  an 
instance  unknown  in  history.  To  see  an  army  of  veterans,  who  had 
fought  and  conquered  in  dififerent  quarters  of  the  globe,  headed  by  a 
general  tutored  in  the  field  of  war,  illustrious  by  former  victories,  and 
flushed 'with  r^)eated  successes,  threatening,  with  all  the  pomp  of 
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ezpresBion,  to  spread  haTOC,  dfisohtion,  and  rain,  around  him,  —  to  see 
snch  a  soldiery  and  sucli  a  general  yielding  to  a  hardy  race  of  men, 
new  to  the  field  of  war, — while,  on  the  one  hand,  it  exalts  the  character 
of  the  latter,  convincingly  proves  the  folly  of  those  who,  under  pre- 
tence of  having  a  body  of  troops  bred  to  war  and  ever  ready  for 
action,  adopt  this  dangerous  system,  in  subversion  of  every  principle 
of  lawfid  government  Here,  if,  after  having  depictured  scenes  of  so 
distressing  nature,  it  may  not  appear  too  descending,  I  could  not  for- 
bear smiling  at  the  British  general  and  his  troops,  who,  not  willing  to 
reflect  on  their  present  humiliating  condition,  affect  the  air  of  arrogant 
superiority.  But  Americans  have  learnt  them  that  men,  fighting  on 
the  principles  of  freedom  and  honor,  despise  the  examples  that  have 
been  set  them  by  an  enemy;  and,  though  in  the  field  they  can  brave 
every  danger  in  defence  of  those  principles,  to  a  vanquished  enemy 
diey  know  how  to  be  generous, — but  that  this  is  a  generosity  not  weak 
and  unmeaning,  but  founded  on  just  sentiments,  and  if  wantonly  pre- 
somed  upon,  will  never  interfere  with  that  national  justioe  which  ever 
ought,  and  lately  has  been,  properly  exerted." 


WILLIAM  TUDOR. 

MAECH  6,  1779.    ON  THB  BOSTON  MAS8ACB& 

WiLUAH  TuDOB  was  bom  at  Boston,  March  28,  1750,  a  son  of 
Dea.  John  Tudor,  of  Rev.  Dr.  Lathrop's  church,  who  records,  in  1779, 
that  *^  the  sudden  judgments  of  an  earthquake,  terrible  storm,  and  fire, 
have  all  three  done  damage  to  the  meeting-house,  within  bis  remem- 
btanoe."  The  son  entered  the  Latin  School  in  1758,  graduated  at 
Harvard  College  in  1769,  studied  law  with  John  Adams,  was  admitted 
to  Sulblk  bar  July  27,  1772,  was  an  eminent  counsellor,  a  colonel  in 
the  army  of  the  Revolution,  and  Judge  Advocate  Grenend  firom  1775 
to  1778.  He  married  Delia  Jarvis,  March  5, 1778.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  House  and  Senate,  and  in  1809-10  the  Secretary  of  State. 
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CoL  Todor  was  Yioo-preiideiil  of  the  Society  of  Ginciimati  of  '. 
chiuetli,  in  1816,  and  vr9S  the  last  orator  of  that  institution,  in  1791. 
He  acted  as  Judge  Advocate  in  the  trials  of  officers  ei^aged  in  the  war 
of  the  Bevolution.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Massachusetts 
Historical  Society,  in  whose  collections  appears  an  extended  memoir. 
He  died  July  8, 1819. 

Mr.  Tudor  was,  by  the  war  of  the  .Bevolution,  separated  from  the 
lady  to  whom  his  aiSdCtions  were  engaged,  and  whom  he  afterwards 
married.  For  the  benefit  of  a  better  air,  she  resided  some  time  on 
Noddle's  Island,  in  the  fiuoily  of  Mr.  Williams.  One  of  his  boyish 
acquisitions  was  now  of  use  to  him.  He  was,  in  his  youth,  an  excel* 
lent  swimmer.  When  a  boy,  being  on  a  visit  on  board  of  an  English 
ship  of  the  line  in  the  harbor,  the  ccmversation  turned  upon  swimming; 
and  he  proposed  to  junq>  from  tho  taffinil  rail  over  the  stem, — which, 
in  ships  of  the  old  model,  was  a  considerable  height, —  if  any  one 
would  do  the  same.  A  sailor  offered  himself.  The  boy  took  the  leap, 
but  the  man  was  afraid  to  follow.  He  now  profited  by  a  knowledge  of 
this  art  To  have  attempted  visiting  the  island  in  a  boat,  would  have 
exposed  him  to  certain  capture  by  the  enemy ;  but,  tying  his  clothes 
in  a  bundle  on  his  head,  he  used  to  swim  from  the  opposite  shore  of 
Chelsea  to  the  island,  make  his  visit,  and  return  to  ihe  continent  in 
the  same  manner. 

In  the  elegant  and  spirited  oration  of  Col.  William  Tudor,  delivered 
at  the  Old  Brick,  we  find  a  passage  specially  worthy  of  perpetual 
record :  '^  In  1764  the  plan  for  raising  a  revenue  from  this  country 
was  resolved  on  by  the  British  ministry,  and  their  obsequious  ParUa- 
ment  were  instructed  to  pass  an  act  for  that  purpose.  Not  content 
with  having  for  a  century  directed  the  entire  commerce  of  America,  and 
centred  its  profits  in  their  own  island,  thereby  deriving  from  the  colo- 
nies every  substantial  advantage  which  the  situation  and  trans-marine 
distance  of  the  country  could  afford  them ;  not  content  with  appointing 
the  principal  officers  in  the  different  governments,  while  the  king  had  a 
negative  upon  every  law  that  was  enacted ;  no^  content  with  our 
supporting  the  whole  charge  of  our  municipal  establishments,  although 
their  own  creatures  held  the  chief  posts  therein ;  not  content  with  lay* 
in  gexternal  duties  upon  our  mutilated  and  shackled  commerce, —  they, 
by  this  statute,  attempted  to  rob  us  of  even  the  curtailed  property^ 
the  hard-earned  pecuUum  which  still  remained  to  us,  to  create  a  rev- 
enue for  the  support  of  a  fleet  and  army;  in  reality,  to  overawe  and 
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Msre  our  rabjeetion, — not  (as  tibey  iiuridioiidy  pretended)  to  protect 
oor  trade,  or  definid  our  frwliers;  the  first  of  which  they  annoyed, 
wd  the  latter  deserted. 

''After  repealing  this  imperious  edict, —  not  because  it  was  nnjost  in 
principle,  bat  inexpedient  in  exercise, —  they  proceeded  to  dedare,  by 
a  pabUc  act  of  the  whole  legislature,  that  we  had  no  property  but  what 
vas  at  their  disposal,  and  that  Axnericaos,  in  future,  were  to  hold  their 
privileges  and  lives  solely  on  the  tenure  of  the  good  will  and  pleasure 
of  a  British  Parliament  Acts  soon  followed  correspondent  to  this 
righteous  determination,  which  not  quadrating  with  American  ideas  of 
ri^it^  justice  and  reason,  a  fleet  and  army  were  sent  to  give  them  that 
tone  which  laws  receive  when  promulgated  from  the  mouths  of  can- 
ned, or  at  the  points  of  bayonets.  We  then  first  saw  our  harbor 
crowded  with  hostile  ships,  our  streets  with  soldiers, —  soldiers  aecos- 
tamed  to  consider  military  prowess  as  the  standard  of  excellence ;  and, 
vain  of  the  splendid  pomp  attendant  on  regular  armies,  they  contempt- 
uously looked  down  on  our  peaceful  orders  of  citizens.  Conceiving 
themselves  more  powerful,  they  assumed  a  superiority  which  they  did 
not  fidd ;  and  whom  they  could  not  but  envy,  they  aflfected  to  despise* 
Perhaps, —  knowing  they  were  sent,  and  believing  they  were  able,  to 
subdoe  us, —  they  thought  it  was  no  longer  necessary  to  observe  any 
measures  with  slaves.  Hence  that  arrogance  in  the  carriage  of  the 
iMoeirB',  hence  that  licentiousness  and  brutality  in  the  common  soldiers, 
which  at  length  brd^e  out  with  insufferable  violence,  and  proceeding  to 
perBonal  insults  and  outrageous  assaults  on  the  inhabitants,  soon  roused 
them  to  resentment,  and  produced  the  catastrophe  which  we  now  com- 
memorate. The  immediate  horrors  of  that  distressful  night  have  been 
80  often  and  so  strikingly  painted,  that  I  shall  not  again  wring  your 
feeling  bosoms  with  the  affecting  recital.  To  the  fiuthfiil  pen  of  his- 
tory I  leave  them  to  be  represented,  as  the  horrid  prelude  to  those  more 
extensive  tragedies  which,  under  the  direction  of  a  most  obstinate  and 
aangninary  prince,  have  since  been  acted  in  every  comer  of  America 
where  his  armies  have  been  able  to  penetrate." 

Judge  Tudor,  when  on  a  tour  in  Europe,  about  the  year  1800,  after 
his  arrival  at  London,  was  presented  at  court  by  our  ambassador,  Rufus 
Ejng.  On  the  mention  of  his  name,  King  Qeorge  smiled,  and  observed, 
in  his  rapid  manner,  ''Tudor!  what — one  of  us?"  Having  been 
tdd  that  he  had  just  come  from  France,  he  eagerly  made  many  inquiries 
mpecthig  the  state  of  that  country,  the  situation  of  Paris,  and  the 
12* 
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opimoDS  of  the  inbabitants.  These  court  preeentatioDB  are  generallj  % 
mere  matter  of  form ;  but  foreigners,  introduoed  bj  their  ambaasadon, 
afe  received  apart  by  the  king,  and  before  the  aul^ecta  of  the  country. 
The  king's  curiosity  continued  the  mterview  so  long,  that  Lord  Qd- 
loway,  the  lord  in  waiting,  who  had  a  great  amount  of  duty  to  perform, 
grew  impatient,  and  said,  "  His  Majesty  seems  to  be  so  deeply  engaged 
with  his  cousin,  that  he  forgets  what  a  number  of  persons  are  in  wait- 
ing to  be  presented,"  The  king,  in  this  audience,  exhibited  all  the 
courtesy  and  inquisitive  good  sense  which  always  distinguished  hiih. 

When  at  Paris,  in  1807,  the  Empress  Josephine  had  it  in  charge  to 
amuse  the  courtiers  during  the  absence  of  Napoleon.  She  gave  enter- 
tainments at  the  palace,  which  were  called  cercles.  The  first  singers 
and  actors  were  called  to  perform  a  few  select  pieces  on  these  eveningg, 
and  a  light  but  most  exquisite  supper  was  given  to  the  guests.  After 
Mr.  Tudor  and  the  ladies  of  his  family  had  been  presented,  they  wero 
invited  several  times  to  these  cercles,  and  also  to  similar  entertainmoits 
from  the  other  branches  of  the  imperial  family.  A  trifling  circum- 
stance will  here  show  how  minute  the  French  are  in  their  attentions. 
In  the  absence  of  Napoleon,  gentlemen  were  presented  to  Cambaoeres, 
and  afterwards  invited  to  his  table.  From  very  abstemious  and  simple 
habits  in  early  life,  he  became  one  of  the  most  luxurious  and  ostenta- 
tious of  the  imperial  court.  He  was  remarkable  for  the  expense  and 
excellence  of  his  table.  Mr.  Tudor  was  invited  to  dine  with  him;  and, 
as  he  did  not  speak  French,  though  he  understood  it,  a  g^tleman  was 
placed  by  him  who  spoke  English  perfectly.  In  the  course  of  the  din- 
ner, he  was  offered  a  piece  of  plum-pudding,  which  he  declined.  He 
was  told  that  it  had  been  prepared  purposely  for  him,  thinking  it 
was  a  national  dish.  Of  course,  he  could  not  refuse  to  take  a  piece. 
Though  he  was  fonder  of  the  simple  dishes  of  his  own  country  thaa 
the  costly  and  scientific  preparations  of  French  cookery,  he  was  always 
willing  to  admit  that  this  dinner  of  the  arch-chancellor  could  not  be 
surpassed. 
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JONATHAN  MASON. 

IIABCH  5,  1780.    ON  THE  BOSTON  BfASSAGBS. 

Jonathan  Mason  was  born  in  Boston,  Aug.  80,  1T52,  a  son  of 
Dea.  Jonathan  Mason  of  the  Old  South  Church ;  entered  the  Latin 
School  in  1763,  graduated  at  Princeton  College  in  17T4,  a  student  at 
law  under  John  Adams,  and  an  attorney  in  1T77.  Mr.  Mason  was 
one  of  the  ninety-six  attestators  of  the  Boston  Massacre,  and  confirms 
a  &ct  regarding  Hutchinson,  related  in  the  History  of  Massachusetts : 

"  J<»iathan  Mason,  of  lawful  age,  testifies  and  says,  that  on  the 
erening  of  the  5th  of  March,  1770,  about  ten  o'clock,  being  in  King- 
street,  Boston,  standing  near  His  Honor  the  lieutenant-governor,  be 
heard  him  say  to  an  ofBcer  at  the  head  of  the  king's  troops,  who,  it 
was  said,  was  Capt.  Preston,  '  Sir,  you  are  sensible  you  had  no  righ^ 
to  fire,  unless  you  had  orders  firom  a  magistrate.'  lo  which  Capt 
Pieaton  replied,  '  Sir,  we  were  insulted,' —  or  words  to  that  purpoee ; 
upon  which  Capt  Preston  desired  His  Honor  to  go  with  him  to  the 
guard-house,  which  His  Honor  declined,  and  repaired  to  the  eounoil- 
chamber. 

"iSwtow,  March  21, 1770." 

On  the  Monday  after  the  memorable  5ih  March,  1780,  Mr.  Mason 
delivered  a  spirited  oration  in  the  Old  Brick  Church,  when  a  collection 
was  taken  for  the  unhappy  Monk,  still  languishing  firom  the  cruel  wounds 
received  at  the  Massacre.  "  The  living  history  of  our  own  times  will 
carry  conviction  to  the  latest  posterity,"  says  Jonathan  Mason  in  his 
eloquent  performance,  'Hhat  no  state,  that  no  community, —  I  may  say, 
that  no  fiimily, —  nay,  even  that  no  individual, —  can  possibly  flourish 
and  be  happy,  without  some  portion  of  the  sacred  fire  of  patriotism. 
It  was  this  that  raised  America  from  being  the  haunt  of  the  savage, 
and  the  dwelling-place  of  the  beast,  to  her  present  state  of  civil- 
iiation  and  opulence ;  it  was  this  that  hath  supported  her  under  the 
severest  trials ;  it  was  this  that  taught  her  sons  to  fight,  to  conquer 
and  to  die,  in  support  of  freedom  and  its  blessings.  And  what  is  it, 
but  this  ardent  love  of  liberty,  that  has  induced  you,  my  fellow-citi- 
xens,  to  attend  on  this  solemn  occasion,  again  to  encourage  the  streams 
of  sensibility,  and  to  listen  with  so  much  attention  and  candor  to  one 
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of  the  yoQiigest  of  your  fellow-dtiieDS,  nAose  youth  and  inability 
plead  poWerfoUy  against  him,  while  the  anniial  tribute  is  paid  to  tbs 
memory  of  those  departed  dtiiens  who  fell  the  first  sacrifices  to  arbi- 
trary power  ?  Check  not  such  generous  feelings.  They  are  the  finita 
of  yirtue  and  humanity;  and,  while  the  obligations  you  remain  under 
to  those  unhappy  men  lead  you  to  shed  the  sympathetic  tear,  to  dwell 
with  pleasure  upon  their  memories,  and  execrate  the  causes  of  their 
death,  remember  that  you  can  neyer  repay  them.  Ever  bear  it  in 
your  minds,  that  so  implicit  was  the  confidence  you  willingly  placed  in 
that  country  that  owed  to  you  her  affection,  thi^,  notwithstanding  the 
introduction  of  that  inhuman  weapon  of  tyrants  into  the  very  heart  of 
your  peaceful  villages,  you  still  would  fiiin  rely  on  their  deceitful  asser* 
UomB^  and  paint  the  deformed  monster  to  your  imaginations  as  the  min- 
ister of  peace  and  protection.  Men  bom  in  the  bosom  of  liberty, 
living  in  the  exareise  of  the  social  aflbctions  in  their  full  vigor,  having 
once  fixed  them  upon  particular  objects,  they  are  not  hastily  eradi- 
cated. Unaccustomed  to  sport  widi  and  wantonly  sacrifice  these  sensi- 
ble overflowings  of  the  heart,  to  run  the  career  of  passion  and  blinded 
lust,  to  be  fikmiliar  with  vice  and  sneer  at  virtue,  to  surprise  innocence 
by  deceitful  cunning,  and  assume  the  shade  of  fiiendship  to  conceal 
the  greater  enmity,  you  could  not  at  once  realisse  the  fixed,  the  delib- 
erate intention  of  those  from  whom  you  expected  fireedom  to  load  you 
with  slavery  and  chains ;  — and  not  till  insult  repeated  upon  insult, — 
not  till  oppression  stalked  at  noonday  through  eveiy  avenue  in  your 
cities, —  nay,  not  till  the  blood  of  your  peaceful  brethren  flowed 
through  your  streets, —  was  the  envenomed  serpent  to  be  discovered 
in  the  bushes ;  —  not  till  a  general  trespass  had  been  made  upon  the 
keenest  feelings  of  human  nature,  and  the  widowed  mother  was  sum- 
moned to  entomb  the  cold  remains  of  her  affectionate  son,  the  virtuous 
bosom  to  resign  its  tender*  partner,  and  social  circles  their  nearest 
friends,  could  you  possibly  convince  yourselves  that  you  and  Britain 
were  to  be  friends  no  more.  Thrice  happy  day !  the  consequences  of 
which  have  taught  the  sons  of  America  that  a  proper  exercise  of  pub- 
lic spirit  and  the  love  of  virtue  hath  been  able  to  surprise  and  baffle 
the  most  formidable  and  most  powerful  tyranny  on  earth." 

Jonathan  Mason  was  an  eminent  eounsellor  at  law,  and  a  member 
of  the  State  Legislature.  In  1798  he  was  of  the  Governor's  Council; 
in  1800  he  was  elected  to  the  United  States  Senate,  and  in  1819  to  the 
House  in  Congress,  when  he  voted  for  the  Missouri  Compromise.    In 
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1880|lie  WBA  a  SoBton  delegate  to  the  coaTention  on  ihe  refision  of  the 
State  Constitatkm.  He  wm  distbgoished  for  great  energy  of  eharae- 
ter,  and  dignity  of  manners.  In  stature  he  was  taD  and  erect  He 
died  at  Boston,  Nov.  1, 1881.  Mr.  Mason  married  Susanna,  daugh- 
ter of  William  Powell,  April  18, 1779.  Dr.  John  C.  Warren  married 
{heir  daughter  Susan  in  1808,  and  Hon.  Dayid  Sears  married  their 
daughter  Miriam  C.  in  1809.  An  admirable  portrait  of  Mr.  Mason, 
by  Oflbert  Stuart,  is  in  die  fiB^mily  of  Mr.  Sears. 


THOMAS  DAWES. 

MAROH  5,  1781.    ON  THB  BOSTON  HAS8ACRS. 

Thomas  Dawes  was  a  son  of  Col.  Thomas  Dawes,  an  eminent  archi- 
tect,  and  patriot  of  the  Beyolution.  HewasbomatBoston,  July8,1758. 
He  entered  the  Latin  Sehool  in  1766,  graduated  at  Harvard  College 
in  1777,  early  entered  the  profession  of  law,  and  became  an  eminent 
oonnseUor.  He  married  Margaret  Greenleaf  in  1781,  and  resided  on 
the  paternal  estate  in  Purchase-street,  a  place  famous  in  the  Revolu- 
tion for  private  caucuses.  He  ever  evinced  a  lively  imagination,  and 
natoral  thirst  for  polite  literature.  His  witticisms  are  proverbial,  and 
his  patriotic  and  literary  poetic  effusions  were  highly  popular.  Before 
he  became  forty  years  of  age,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  associate 
juatioes  of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  of  ihe  State,  which  he  filled  until 
1808,  when  he  became  judge  of  the  Municipal  Court  for  Boston  until 
1828.  He  was  appointed  judge  of  Probate  for  Suffolk  county,  which 
station  he  occupied  until  his  decease,  July  22,  1825.  Judge  Dawes 
was  a  delegate  to  the  State  Convention  of  1820  for  revising  the  con- 
BtitatioQ.  He  was  of  very  small  stature,  being  not  five  feet  in  height, 
but  rotund  and  fleshy  round  the  waist  His  face  was  florid  and  small, 
with  expressive  eyes.  His  hair  was  long  and  gray.  His  utterance 
was  of  a  striking  lisp,  and  his  voice  was  soft  and  clear.  He  wore 
BBallHskAes  and  bucUed  shoes.    When  it  was  announced  that  Thomas 
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Dawefl  was  appomted  to  the  Supreme  Court,  Gol.  Hichborn,  it  ifl 
related,  who  waa  diapleased,  contemptuoodj  said  of  him,  '^  I  could  pot 
him  into  mj  pocket"  Upon  being  informed  of  this,  Judge  Dawea 
promptly  remarked,  with  great  dignity  and  good-nature,  '^If  he  did 
pocket  me,  he  would  have  had  more  law  in  his  pocket  than  he  ever 
had  in  his  head."  On  another  occasion,  standing  among  five  other 
guests  in  a  drawing-room,  just  before  dinner  was  announced,  all  of 
whom  were  tall  or  stouter  than  himself, — Gen.  Arnold  WelleSi  Gol. 
Boulstone,  Maj.  Benjamin  Russell,  and  others, —  one  of  them  jocosely 
asked  him  how  he  felt,  being  so  small,  and  surrounded  as  he  was  by  so 
many  large  men ;  to  whom  he  promptly  replied,  *^  Like  a  silver  six- 
penny piece  among  five  copper  cents, —  much  less  in  size  than  any  one, 
but  of  more  intrinsic  value  than  all  of  them  together." 

When  the  liberty-pole  was  erected  on  the  spot  where  the  Liberty 
Tree  once  flourished,  opposite  Frog-lane,  Judge  Dawes  wrote  as 

fi)]l0ws: 

**  Of  high  r«Doini  here  grew  the  tree,  — 
The  ehn  to  dear  to  liberty. 
Tear  nrei,  beneath  its  saored  shade, 
IV>  Freedom  early  homage  paid ; 
This  day,  with  fiUal  awe,  Borroimd 
Its  root,  that  sanctifies  the  groand ; 
And,  by  year  fathers'  spirits,  swear 
The  rights  they  left  you  'U  not  impair.'* 

«  Do  we  not  see  the  darkened  spring  of  1770,"  said  Judge  Dawes 
in  his  oration  at  the  Old  Brick,  '^  like  the  moon  in  a  thick  atmosphere, 
rising  in  blood,  and  ushered  in  by  the  figure  of  Britain  plunging  her 
poignard  in  the  young  bosom  of  America?  0,  our  bleeding  country ! 
was  it  for  this  our  hoary  sires  sought  thee  through  all  the  elements, 
and  having  found  thee  sheltering  away  from  the  western  wave,  discon- 
solate, cheered  thy  sad  face,  and  decked  thee  out  like  the  garden  of 
Qod?  Time  was  when  we  could  sJl  affirm  to  this  gloomy  question, — 
when  we  were  ready  to  cry  out  that  our  fathers  had  done  a  vain  thing. 
I  mean  upon  that  unnatural  right  which  we  now  commemorate ;  when 
the  fire  of  Brutus  was  on  many  a  heart, — when  the  strain  of  Gracchus 
was  on  many  a  tongue.  '  Wretch  that  I  am !  —  whither  shall  I 
retreat?  —  whither  shall  I  turn  me?  —  to  the  capitol?  The  capitol 
swims  in  my  brother's  blood.  To  my  fiunily  ?  There  must  I  see  a 
wretched,  a  mournful  and  afflicted  mother.'  Misery  loves  to  brood 
over  its  own  woes ;  and  so  peculiar  were  the  woes  of  that  night,  ao 
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ezpreflUTe  the  pictures  of  deBpair,  so  farioos  the  &oe  of  deatli, 
ttsi  not  all  the  grand  tragedies  which  have  been  since  acted  can  crowd 
from  oar  minds  that  era  of  the  human  passions,  that  preface  to  the 
general  conflict  that  now  rages.  May  we  never  forget  to  offer  a  sac- 
rifice to  the  manes  of  our  brethren  who  bled  soearljat  the  foot  of  lab- 
ertj.  Hitherto  we  have  nobly  ayenged  their  &11 ;  but  as  ages  cannot 
expunge  the  debt,  their  melancholy  ghosts  stiU  rise  at  a  stated  season, 
and  will  forever  wander  in  the  night  of  this  noted  anniversary.  Let 
us,  then,  be  frequent  pilgrims  at  their  tombs.  There  let  us  profit  of 
aD  our  feelings;  and,  while  the  senses  are  'struck  deep  with  woe,' 
give  wing  to  the  imagination.  Hark!  even  now,  in  the  hollow  wind,  I 
hear  the  voice  of  the  departed :  '  0  ye  who  listen  to  wisdom,  and  aspire 
to  immortality,  as  ye  have  avenged  our  blood,  thrice  blessed !  as  ye 
still  war  against  the  mighty  hunters  of  the  earth,  your  names  are 
reocMpded  in  heaven ! ' 

^'  Such  are  the  suggestions  of  fancy ;  and,  having  given  them  their 
due  scope, —  having  described  the  memorable  FifUi  of  March  as  a  sea- 
son of  disaster, —  it  would  be  an  impiety  not  to  consider  it  in  its  other 
relation ;  for  the  rising  honors  of  these  States  are  distant  issues,  as 
it  were,  from  the  intricate  though  all-wise  divinity  which  presided 
upon  that  night  Strike  that  night  out  of  time,  and  we  quench  the 
fint  ardor  of  a  resoitment  which  has  been  ever  since  increasing,  and 
now  accelerates  the  fall  of  tyranny.  The  provocations  of  that  night 
most  be  numbered  among  the  master  springs  which  gave  the  first 
motion  to  a  vast  machinery,  a  noble  and  comprehensive  system  of 
national  independence.  'The  independence  of  America,'  says  the 
writer  under  the  signature  of  '  Common  Sense,'  '  should  have  been 
considered  as  dating  its  era  from  the  first  musket  that  was  fired  against 
her.'  Be  it  so !  but  Massachusetts  may  certainly  date  many  of  its 
UesaingB  from  the  Boston  Massacre, —  a  dark  hour  in  itself,  but  fix>m 
which  a  marvellous  light  has  arisen.  From  that  night,  revolution 
became  inevitable,  and  the  occasion  commenced  of  the  present  most 
beantifttl  form  of  government.  We  often  read  of  the  original  contract, 
and  of  mankind,  in  the  early  ages,  passing  fit>m  a  state  of  nature  to 
immediate  civilization.  But  what  eye  could  penetrate  through  Grothic 
nig^t  and  barbarous  fibble  to  that  remote  period  1  Such  an  eye,  per- 
haps, was  present,  when  the  Deity  conceived  the  universe,  and  fixed  his 
compass  upon  the  great  deep.  And  yet  the  people  of  Massachusetts 
have  reduced  to  practice  the  wonderfiil  theory.    A  numerous  people 
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have  oonvened  in  a  state  of  iwtare,  and,  like  our  ideas  of  die  patriaiolm, 
baye  deputed  a  few  frthers  of  the  land  to  draw  up  for  diem  a  gloriova 
covenant  It  has  been  drawn.  The  people  have  signed  it  with  np- 
ture,  and  have  thereby  bartered  among  themselves  an  easy  degree  of 
obedience  for  the  highest  possible  civil  happiness.  To  render  that  cov- 
enant eternal,  patriotism  and  political  virtue  must  forever  blase, — must 
blase  at  the  present  day  with  superlative  lustre,  being  watched,  from 
different  motives,  by  the  eyes  of  all  mankind.  Nor  must  that  patriot- 
ism be  contracted  to  a  single  commonwealth.  A  combination  of  the 
States  is  requisite  to  support  diem  individually.  '  Unite,  or  die,'  is  oar 
indispensable  motto." 

Mr.  Robert  Patterson  presented  a  petition  to  die  town  of  Boston, 
on  this  day,  March  5, 1781,  setting  finrth  duct  he  received  a  wound  in 
the  right  arm,  on  die  Sth  of  March,  1770,  by  a  shot  fix>m  Pkvston's 
party,  whereby  he  has  entirely  lost  the  use  of  it ;  and  that,  since  tbo 
death  of  Mr.  Monk,  he  is  the  only  one  of  the  unhappy  number,  dien 
badly  wounded,  that  survives ;  and  therefore  praying  the  charity  of  the 
town;  —  ''voted,  that  a  collection  be  made,  at  the  close  of  this  meeting, 
for  the  unhappy  sufferer."  Boxes  were  placed  at  each  door  of  die  Old 
Brick  Meeting-house,  to  receive  the  contributions ;  and  also  on  the  two 
years  succeeding. 

We  cannot  resist  the  insertion  of  Judge  Dawes'  patriotic  eflhfion, 
repeated  to  die  editor  fix)m  memory,  by  Thomas  Somes,  a  merchant  of 
Boston,  and  a  nephew  of  the  judge,  one  day  in  die  street,  when  stand- 
ing nearly  opposite  the  Athenaeum,  and  who  died  suddenly  a  few  days 
after  the  recital.  It  was  sung  June  17, 1786,  at  the  festival  on  die 
opening  of  Charlestown  Bridge,  after  the  announcement  of  this  senti- 
ment :  ''  May  this  anniversary  be  forever  marked  widi  joy,  as  its  Urdi 
was  widi  glory." 

"  Now  let  rich  muaio  somnd. 
And  all  the  regbn  round 

With  rapture  fill ; 
Let  the  Ml  trump  of  ftane 
To  heaven  itself  prodbdm 
The  ererlastlDg  name 

Of  Bunker's  HilL 

*  *  Beneath  his  sky-wrapt  brow 
Vfhat  heroes  sleep  bdmr»<— 
Hew  dear  to  Jove ! 
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Hot  novo  belovwl  wen  tihote 
Wlio  foikd  oolestua  fom 
When  the  old  gianta  rose 
To  armB  above ! 

**  Now  Boaree  ele^wi  thort  yean 
Have  rolled  their  rapid  Bpheree 

Through  heayen's  high  road, 
Sinoe  o'er  yon  swelling  tide 
Paeeed  all  the  British  pride. 
And  watered  Bunker's  aide 

With  fbretgn  blood. 

"Then  Charlestown'e  gilded  epiree 
Felt  unrelenting  fiiee. 

And  sank  in  night ; 
But,  phoenix-like,  they  '11  rise 
From  where  thor  rain  lies. 
And  strike  the  astonished  eyes 

With  glories  bright 

"  Meandering  to  the  deep, 
Majestio  Charles  shall  weep 

Ofwarnomore. 
Famed  as  the  Appian  Way, 
The  world's  first  bridge,  to-day 
All  nations  shall  oonvey 
From  shore  to  shore. 

••  On  onr  blessed  mountain's  head 
The  ftstiTo-board  we  '11  spread 

With  riands  high  ; 
Let  joy's  broad  bowl  go  round. 
With  public  spirit  crowned  ; 
We  '11  consecrate  the  ground 

To  Liberty." 

When  Judge  Dawes  was  a  delegate  in  the  State  Gonvention  of 
1820,  he  made  several  speeches.  On  one  occasion  he  remarked,  the 
otmstitation  was  adopted  jnst  after  he  left  the  law  office  of  one  of  its 
principal  founders,  and  he  had  an- opportunity  of  witnessing  the  anxiely 
rf  fliose  who  raised  this  bulwark  of  our  liberties.  Of  the  spirit  of 
amitjr  which  prevailed  in  the  convention  of  1788,  he  could  speak  with 
confidence.  He  was  one  of  the  twelve  gentlemen  chosen  from  Boston 
to  that  convention,  nine  of  whom  have  gone  to  render  their  account, 
and  he  must  soon  follow.  Those  gentlemen  were  obliged  to  change 
their  minds,  as  light  beamed  ufon  them  on  Ae  various  subjects  dis- 
•       18 
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B?6ii  Banrael  Adaait,  wbo  iru  ranarkable  ftr  the  infloxifaa- 
H^  of  his  opinioDS,  after  liearing  Eithflr  Ames'  speech  upon  lihe  biea- 
Bkl  eleetkKi  of  memben  of  CongresB,  got  up, —  not  to  oppose,  as  im 
eipeoted,  bat  to  tell  ns  that  he  was  satisfied  irith  the  reasons  whioh 
bad  been  given  by  Ames.  This  eondnet,  in  snob  a  man  as  Mr.  Adams, 
had  a  great  effioot  upon  die  other  members  of  the  convention. 

Mr.  Dawes  opposed  a  resolution  directing  the  manner  in  which  the 
votes  on  the  amendments  are  to  be  given  by  the  pec^Ie,  where  the  per- 
sons voting  are  to  express  ihefar  opinion  by  annexing  to  each  number 
the  word  Yes,  or  No,  or  any  other  words  that  may  signify  his  opinkm 
of  the  proposed  amendment  He  thought  this  htitade  mi^t  lead  to 
diflbmlty.  It  would  permit  a  man  to  read  a  whole  sermon.  They  had 
often  heard  whole  sermons  read  in  the  Assembly, —  they  mi^t  read 
them  in  town-meeting,  and  put  them  on  file,  to  express  their  opinioii. 
It  ma  amended.  Judge  Dawes  was  a  manber  also  of  the  convention 
for  the  adoption  of  a  State  conatitation  in  1780. 

Thomas  Dawes  always  exhibited  an  honest  and  firiendly  feeling, 
whidi  shone  finrth  in  his  social  intercourse,  enlivened  by  daasic  and 
literary  taate,  undiminished  by  the  assumption  of  measured  manner^ 
too  often  exercised  to  supply  the  place  of  real  merit 


GEORGE  RICHARDS  MINOT. 

MABOH  5,  Vm.    OH  THB  BOeTOK  IL&flBACBB. 

OBOuaE  Richards  Minot  was  bom  at  Soston,  Deo.  22, 1758,  and 
was  the  youngest  of  ten  children.  He  entered  the  Latin  School  in 
1767,  where  he  was  a  shining  scholar.  When  the  important  period 
drew  near  in  which  he  vras  to  leave  school,  he  was  not  only  required 
by  Master  James  Lovell  to  compose  his  own  oration,  but  he  was  also 
eigcuied  to  aid  several  oi  his  classmates  in  the  same  duty.  While  at 
Harvard  College  he  devoted  himself  with  great  industry  and  sooceas  to 
ffhsflicml  and  histmrioal  studies.    He  graduated  in  1778.    His  moat 
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idnund  modds  irere  BxAmtem's  Gburks  the  Fifth,  and  the  loadoa 
Azmiial  Register.  At  his  gradaationherooeived  the  highest  honora  ef 
tiie  oolkge,  without  an  esqaression  of  envy  from  his  chasniates ;  such 
ii  the  fixroe  of  saperior  merit  towards  the  youth  who  loved  every  one, 
and  who  veiled  his  taleut  in  the  garb  of  modesty.  Mr.  Minot  entered 
on  the  study  of  law  under  Judge  Tudor,  towards  whom  he  had  a 
warm  veneration.  It  was  in  his  office  that  he  enjoyed  the  advantage 
of  being  the  fellow-student  of  Fisher  Ames,  where  his  own  genius 
ean^t  fire  from  the  flame  which  burned  so  intensely  in  the  imagini^ 
tion  of  his  companicm.  Fisher  Ames  was  at  that  time  unknown  to  the 
world,  but  Minot  never  spoke  of  him  without  enthusiasm ;  and  he 
often  predicted  the  splendid  reputation  which  this  powerful  orator 
would  in  coming  time  attain. 

On  the  adoption  of  the  State  constitution,  in  1780;  Mr.  Minot  was 
elected  cl^k  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  During  this  period, 
the  causes  which  led  to  the  insurrection  of  Daniel  Shays  were  in  opera- 
tion, and  he  had  the  opportonity  of  being  fiuniliar  with  the  debates, 
which  were  of  intense  public  interest  This  insurrection  was  a  primary 
cause  of  the  adoption  of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States.  Mr. 
Minot  was  appointed  secretary  of  the  State  Convention  of  1788,  on 
the  discussion  of  its  adoption.  Mr.  Minot  was  married  in  March, 
1783,  to  Mary  Speakman,  of  Marlboro',  the  lady  of  his  early  love, 
whose  warmth  of  affection  towards  him  was  ardent  as  that  of  his 
towards  herself  At  this  period  he  was  a  liberal  contributor  to  the 
Boston  Magazine,  and  was  an  editor  of  three  early  volumes  of  the 
^laasachusettB  Historical  Ck)llections,  of  which  society,  the  Humane, 
the  Charitable,  and  the  American  Academy,  he  was  a  devoted  mem- 
ber. He  was  appointed  judge  of  Probate  in  1792,  which  office  he 
honored  with  impartiality  and  humanity.  He  became  judge  of  the 
Municipal  Court  from  1800,  and  wisely  sustaioed  its  duties  until  his 
decease,  Jan.  2, 1802.  His  residence  was  in  Devonshire-street,  on 
die  site  of  the  Type  and  Stereotype  Foundery,  and  no  private  mansion 
in  Boston  was  more  &mou8  for  a  free  and  generous  hospitality.  He 
was  remarkable  for  sprightly  sallies  of  wit,  radiant  benignity,  and 
blandness  of  manners.  In  1795  his  address  for  the  Massachusetts 
Charitable  Society,  of  which  he  was  president,  was  published.  His 
hnpassioned  eubgy  on  the  character  of  Washington,  pronounced  at  the 
request  of  the  town  of  Boston,  was  ready  for  sale  on  the  day  after  its 
delivery,  and  was  more  rapidly  sought  than  even  that  by  Fi^r  Ames, 
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an  editicm  being  sold  in  one  day,  and  two  more  ahortlj  after  bemg 
taken  up.  Hia  intimate  fiiend  and  pastor,  Dr.  James  Freeman, 
remarked  of  this  eulogj,  that  a  kindred  likeness  may  be  traced  in  tbe 
ftatoree  of  the  minds,  in  Minot's  delineations  of  the  character  of 
Washington,  so  striking  as  to  be  obvious  to  those  who  best  knew  them 
both.  Judge  Minot  had  but  ten  days'  notice  to  prepare  the  fimeral 
oration,  and  thus  deecribed  the  emotions  of  his  mind  at  this  tame : 
^'My  only  refage  was  in  an  enthusiastic  pursuit  of  my  subject,  which 
stimulated  what  little  powers  I  possessed  to  their  utmost  exertion.  A 
candor  and  mild  expectation  prevailed  through  all  ranks  of  people^ 
which  encouraged  me.  A  like  kind  of  attentive  silence  enabled  me  to 
deliver  myself  so  as  to  be  heard.  I  sat  down  unconscious  of  the  efect, 
feeling  as  though  the  music  was  at  once  playing  the  dirge  of  Washing- 
ton's memory  and  my  own  reputation.  I  was  soon  astonished  at  my 
good  fortune.  All  praised  me ;  a  whole  edition  of  my  eulogy  sold  in 
a  day;  the  printers,  Manning  and  Loring,  presented  me  with  aii  addi- 
tiontd  number  of  copies,  on  account  of  their  success ;  invitations  were 
sent  me  to  dine  in  respectable  companies ;  my  friends  are  delighted, 
and,  although  nearly  exhausted  by  sickness,  I  am  happy.  Such  was 
the  successful  issue  of  the  most  unpropitious  undertaking  that  I  was 
ever  engaged  in." 

In  1798,  Judge  Minot  published  a  Continuation  of  Hutchinson's 
History  of  the  Province  of  Massachusetts  Say,  and  the  second  vohune 
in  1808.  Our  American  Sallust  is  peculiar  for  veracity,  perspicuity 
and  vigor,  and  was  the  first  purely  elegant  historian  of  New  England. 
His  History  of  the  Insurrection  in  Massachusetts,  and  the  RebeDiou 
consequent  thereon,  published  by  Manning  and  Loring,  in  1798, 2  vols., 
is  the  best  record  of  that  perilous  period  ever  prepared. 

In  the  polished  oration  of  Greorge  Bichards  Minot,  pronounced  at  the 
Old  Brick,  on  the  Boston  Massacre,  in  1782,  we  find  an  appeal  to  the 
moral  sense  of  this  republic,  where  he  remarks : 

^'  Let  us  not  trust  to  laws.  An  uncorrupted  people  can  exist  with- 
out them  I  a  corrupted  people  cannot  long  exist  with  them,  or  any  other 
human  assistance.  They  are  remedies  which,  at  best,  always  disclose 
and  confess  our  evils.  The  body  politic  once  distempered,  they  may 
indeed  be  used  as  a  crutch  to  support  it  a  while,  but  they  can  never 
heal  it  Bome,  when  her  bravery  conquered  the  neighboring  nations 
and  united  them  to  her  own  empire,  was  firee  firom  all  danger  within, 
because  her  armies,  being  urged  on  by  a  love  for  their  country,  would 
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m  reafflj  suppress  an  internal  as  an  external  enemy.  In  diose  times 
she  made  no  scrapie  to  throw  out  her  kings  who  had  abused  their 
power.  But  when  her  subjects  sought  not  for  the  advantage  of  the 
oommonwealth, —  when  they  llxronged  to  the  Asiatic  wars  for  the  spoils 
thej  produced,  and  preferred  prostituting  the  rights  of  citizenship  upon 
any  faoibarian  that  cbmanded  them,  to  meeting  him  in  the  field  for  their 
support, —  then  Borne  grew  too  modest  to  accept  from  the  hands  of  a 
dictator  those  rights  which  she  ought  to  have  impaled  him  for  daring 
to  invade.  No  alteration  in  her  laws  merely  could  have  eflfected  this. 
Had  she  remained  virtuous,  she  might  as  well  have  expelled  her 
dictators  as  her  kings.  But  what  laws  can  save  a  people  who,  for 
the  Texy  purpose  of  enslaving  themselves,  choose  to  consider  them 
rather  as  counsels  which  they  may  accept  or  refuse,  than  as  precepts 
which  they  are  bound  to  obey?  With  such  a  people  they  must  ever 
want  a  sanction,  and  be  contemned.  Virtue  and  long  lifo  seem  to  be 
as  intimately  allied  in  the  political  as  in  the  moral  world.  She  is  the 
guard  which  Providence  has  set  at  the  gate  of  freedont" 

Here  we  have  the  peroration  of  Minot's  oration:  "America  once 
guarded  against  herself,  what  has  she  to  fear?  Her  natural  situation 
may  well  inspire  her  with  confidence.  Her  rocks  and  her  mountains 
are  the  chosen  temples  of  liberty.  The  extent  of  her  olimate,  and  the 
variety  of  its  produce,  throw  the  means  of  her  greatness  into  her  own 
haikb,  and  insure  her  the  traffic  of  the  world.  Navies  shall  laundi 
fitym  her  forests,  and  her  bosom  be  found  stored  with  the  most  precious 
treasures  of  nature.  May  the  industry  of  her  people  be  a  still  surer 
pledge  of  her  wealth!  The  union  of  her  States,  too,  is  founded  upon 
the  most  durable  principles.  The  similarity  of  the  manners,  religion 
and  laws,  of  their  inhabitants,  must  ever  support  the  measure  which 
their  common  injuries  originated.  Her  government,  while  it  is 
j^trained  from  violating  the  rights  of  the  subject,  is  not  disarmed 
against  the  public  foe.  Could  Junius  Brutus  and  his  colleagues  have 
bdieU  her  republic  erecting  itself  on  the  disjointed  neck  of  tyranny, 
bow  would  they  have  wreathed  a  laurel  for  her  temples  as  eternal  as 
their  own  memories  !  America !  fidrest  copy  of  such  great  origmah ! 
be  virtaous,  and  thy  reign  shall  be  as  happy  as  durable,  and  as  dura- 
ble aa  tiie  pillars  of  the  worid  you  have  enfiwchised." 

The  character  of  Judge  Minot  was  thus  admirably  described  by  Hon. 
John  Quincy  Adams,  on  the  year  of  hia  decease : 

''Are  you  an  observe  of  men,  and  has  it  been  your  fortune  only 
18* 
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<moe  to  bekold  George  Richards  Minot  J  Toa  haye  remarked  die  eh- 
gance  of  his  person,  and  the  peculiar  charm  of  expression  in  his  cotm- 
tenance.  Have  you  iritnessed  his  dep(»rtment?  It  bore  the  marks  of 
graoefiil  simplicity,  of  dignified  modesty,  of  unassuming  urbanity. 
Have  you  listened  to  his  conversation?  It  was  the  voice  of  harmony ; 
it  was  the  index  of  a  penetrating  and  accurate  mind ;  it  was  the  echo 
to  a  warm  and  generous  heart.  Such  appeared  Mr.  Minot  on  a  first 
and  transient  acquaintance,  firom  which  period  to  that  rf  the  most  con- 
fidential intimacy,  our  own  knowledge,  and  the  unvaried  testimony  of 
indisputable  authority,  concur  in  affirming  that  every  trace  of  pleas- 
ing first  impression  was  proportionably  deepened,  every  anticipation  of 
sterling  worth  abundantiy  fulfilled.  His  character,  as  the  citizen  of  a 
free  country,  was  not  less  exemplary.  The  profoundest  historian  of 
antiquity  has  adduced  the  life  of  Agricola  as  an  extraordinary  proof 
that  it  is  possible  to  bo  a  great  and  good  man,  even  under  the  despot- 
ism of  the  worst  of  princes. 

^'  Minot's  example  may  be  alleged  as  a  demonstration  equally  rare, 
under  a  free  republic,  that,  in  times  of  the  greatest  dissensions,  and 
amidst  the  most  virulent  rancor  of  fiskctions,  a  man  may  be  great 
and  good,  and  yet  acquire  and  preserve  the  esteem  and  veneration  of 
all.  In  the  bitterness  of  dvil  contention  he  enjoyed  the  joint  applause 
of  minds  the  most  irreoonciled  to  each  other.  Before  the  music  of  his 
character,  the  veiy  scorpions  dropped  from  the  lash  of  discord, —  the 
very  snakes  of  &otion  listened  and  sunk  asleep !  Yet  did  he  not  pur- 
chase this  unanimous  approbation  by  the  sacrifice  of  any  principle  at 
the  shrine  of  popularity.  From  that  double-tongued  cuMlor  which 
fiehions  its  doctrines  to  its  company, —  fit>m  that  cowardice,  in  the 
garb  of  good-nature,  which  assents  to  all  opinions  because  it  dares  sup- 
port none, —  from  that  obsequious  egotism,  ever  ready  to  bow  before 
tiie  idol  of  the  day,  to  make  man  its  Qod,  and  hold  the  voice  of  mortal- 
ity fi^r  the  voice  of  Heaven,—  he  was  pure  as  the  crystal  streams. 
Personal  invectives  and  odious  imputations  against  political  adversaries 
he  knew  to  be  seldom  necessary.  He  knew  that,  when  unnecessary, 
whether  exhibited  in  the  disgusting  defi>rmity  of  their  nakedness,  or 
tricked  out  in  the  gorgeous  decorations  of  philosophy, — whether  livid 
with  the  cadaverous  colors  of  their  natural  complexion,  or  fiaring  with 
the  cosmetic  washes  of  pretended  patriotism, —  they  are  ever  found 
among  the  profligate  |»ostitutes  of  party,  and  not  among  the  vestal  vir- 
gins of  trutii.    He  disdained  to  use  them;  but,  as  to  all  great  ques- 
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tiaofl  Xkfoa  prindpley  wldok  are  at  tiie  bottom  of  our  diTiaionB,  IlieTe 
mtf  no  more  OQnoealment  or  disguise  in  his  lips  tlian  hesitation  or 
vaTsring  in  his  mind.  So  &r  was  he  from  oonrting  the  prejudices  or 
comproimaing  miii  the  claims  of  faction,  that  he  published  the  History 
ef  ^  Insorreotion  in  the  commonwealth,  at  a  time  when  the  passions 
which  had  produeed  them  were  still  rancorous  and  flourishing ;  and 
although  notUng  contributed  more  than  that  work  to  consign  the  rebel- 
lion it  recorded  to  infiunj,  none  of  its  numerous  abettors  ever  raised  a 
redamation  against  the  veracily  of  the  history,  or  the  worth  of  the 
historian." 

In  Democracy  Unyeiled,  canto  8,  on  Mobocracy,  by  Christopher 
OaoBtic,  appears  a  happy  allusion  to  George  Bichards  Minot,  as  fid- 
lows: 

<  <  Bat  I  'H  purloin  a  Utde  —  why  not  ? 

From  eliflsio  history  of  Mlnot ; 

For  theft  oftn  need  no  other  pte 

Than  this  —  oar  goTemment  is  free! 

Oar  Demo's  steal  each  other*s  trash. 

While  Coleman  plies  in  yain  the  lash. 

AnA  prithee,  tiierefore,  why  can  I  not 

flfeaal  my  M oboora^  from  Bfiaot  ? 

Fas  est  ab  hosto  dooeri,  — 

If  that  be  trae,  why  then  *tis  clear  L 

Bat,  gentle  reader,  haTS  yoa  read  it  ? 

<  Tes,'  —  then  I  *n  give  my  antfaor  eredit.** 

The  nature  and  operation  of  the  causes  which  led  to  the  rebellion  in 
Massachusetts,  says  Caustic,  in  a  note  to  Mobocracy,  are  explained  in 
a  lucid  and  masterly  manner,  in  the  history  of  George  Bichards  Minot, 
ihe  style  of  which  might  rank  its  author  as  the  Sallust  of  America. 
According  to  that  writer,  the  commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  was  in 
debt  upwards  of  Xl,850,000  private  State  debt,  exclusive  of  the  fed- 
eral debt,  which  amounted  to  one  million  and  a  half  of  the  same  money. 
And,  in  addition  to  that,  every  town  was  embarrassed  by  advances  they 
had  made  to  comply  with  repeated  requisitions  fi)r  men  and  supplies  to 
support  the  army,  and  which  had  been  done  upon  their  own  cre£t 
The  people,  IGnot  informs  us,  had  been  laudably  employed,  during  tiie 
nine  years  in  which  this  debt  had  been  accumulating,  in  the  defence  of 
their  liberties ;  b\Kt  though  thdr  contest  had  instructed  them  in  the 
nobler  science  of  mankmd,  yet  it  gave  them  no  proportionable  insight 
into  the  maies  of  finance.    Timr  honest  prejudices  were  averse  to  duties 
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of  impofll  andexoiie,  whiehirore  at  that  Utae  sapposef  tobe  anti-repiilH 
BottD  by  mBsaj  jadidoiu  and  inflaential  characters.  The  coDieqiieiioes 
of  the  pablic  debt  did  not  at  first  Bspfesx  among  the  dtiaena  at  laige. 
The  bulk  of  maiikiiid  are  too  mveh  engaged  in  priTate  oonoenia  to 
anticipate  the  operation  of  national  caoaes.  The  men  of  landed  inter- 
est soon  began  to  speak  plainly  against  trade,  as  the  sonroe  of  loznry, 
and  the  cause  of  losing  the  circulating  medium.  Commercial  men, 
on  the  other  hand,  defended  themselTes  by  insisting  that  the  &ult  was 
only  in  the  regulations  which  the  trade  happened  to  be  under.  Minot 
then  proceeds  to  point  out  other  causes  which  contributed  to  lead  the 
people  astray;  and  his  history  exhibits  abundant  proof  that  the  people 
at  large  are  not  always  correct  judges  <^  what  political  measures  may 
best  subserve  their  own  prosperity. 

*«To  pdnt  the  iUs  wliioli  power  attand. 
Our  mm  of  mind  their  talents  lend ; 
But  OTerlook  the  great  proprie^ 
Of  power  to  goarantee  socielj.'* 

The  following  effusion  was  addressed  to  the  Hon.  George  Bichaida 
Ifinot^  when  he  was  preparing  the  History  of  Massachusetts : 

«•  Let  Jarring  spirits  tarn  the  leaf. 

And  Coke  and  Littleton  explore  ; 
Pleased  with  the  logio  of  a  brief. 

And  wise  with  metaphysio  lore.  . 
Lot  others  on  the  laws  decide. 

And  on  the  Norman  records  grope « 
Laj  thou  the  wrangling  bar  aside, 

And  giye  thy  genius  ampler  soope. 
Thy  equal  mind,  on  truth  intent, 

To  paltry  strifb  must  not  desoend  ; 
Another  task  fbr  thee  is  meant,  — 

Thy  oountiy's  genius  to  defend. 
What  though  that  country's  tardy  Toioe 

Nor  urge  thy  labor  nor  reward  ? 
The  historic  Muse  approves  the  choice, 

And  an  the  wise  and  good  applaud. 
Ere  laurelled  sdenoe  twine  the  wreath. 

The  bud  of  genius  must  unfeld  ; 
Our  hardy  sires,  the  snow  beneath, 

Qrew  strong,  unmindfbl  of  the  oold. 
Maric'st  thou  yon  riTer's  peopled  shore. 

Its  wbeai^rowned  hiUs,  its  bleating 
Taught  through  delioious  banks  to  pour. 

Where  not  a  stone  its  course  impedes? 
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Who  oleftred  the  current,  crowned  the  hiUfl  ? 
What  love  and  gratitade  Inspiree 

One  tweet  memorial  of  thy  skiU  ? 
Tet  more  than  tf  the  easde  tdd 

<  Senna  wily  viotor  ravaged  here. 
Your  sires  to  vassalage  he  sold. 

Or  scourged,  the  pyramid  to  rear.' 
I'or  where  no  crowning  caatles  fi>and, 

No  despotism  haa  been  known ; 
The  hoDflBt  peasant  reaps  the  ground 

By  frea-hom  fhthers  tamed  and  sown. 
Short  is  the  tale  of  tyrant  power,  — 

Easy  the  story  of  its  r^gn, — 
Whose  march  was  desfbed  to  devour. 

Whose  glory,  to  recount  the  slain. 
But  the  slow  progress  of  a  tribe 

By  nature's  energies  alone 
Cool  reason  only  can  describe, 

Ere  the  first  principles  have  flown. 
Tet,  lo  !  with  careless  ease  we  sleep» 

While  rapid  sweeps  unstable  time 
IHigoigeless  to  oblivion's  deep» 

The  repords  of  a  nation's  prime. 
While  to  hoar  winter's  snowy  wells, 

lUdged  by  eternal  frost  and  hail. 
When  spring  the  laughing  cunent  sweDs, 

And  cheers,  swift  Merrimao,  thy  vale ; 
Uxged  as  the  vernal  streams  descend. 

Exciting  wonder  as  they  flow, 
Some  ardent  minds  their  source  ascend, 

And  meet  the  untraveUed  realms  of  snow 
Shall,  from  a  country's  wasting  page. 

Which  moth  and  rust  and  reason  maim. 
Ere  darkened  by  a  crowding  age. 

None  snatdh  the  unmutilated  name  ? 
Tes,  ere  the  fi^bled  tale  is  wrought, 

WhUe  yet  the  ibatures  are  imprest, 
Shan  thy  discriminating  thou^^t 

Portray  the  Pilgrims  of  the  West" 
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THOMAS  WELSH,  M.  D. 

HABGH  6,  1781.    ON  THB  BO0IQH  MA0BAGBB. 

Thomas  Wblsh  was  bom  st  Gharlestown,  Jnne  1, 1754,  and  mar- 
ried Maiy  Kent,  of  that  town.  He  was  an  army-snrgeon  at  Lex- 
ington and  Bunker  HilL  He  was  in  attendance  at  the  latter  battle, 
principally  at  a  house  under  the  western  side  of  the  hill,  in  company 
with  Lieut  CoL  Brickett,  a  physician,  who  came  off  with  the  first  of 
the  wounded,  and  of  whom  Gen.  Warren  obtained  his  arms  for  the  battle. 
Dr.  Welsh  was  afterwards  near  Wu&ter  Hill,  by  which  route  the  troopa 
who  went  to  Cambridge  retreated.  Dr.  Welsh  and  Samuel  Blodgett 
assisted  in  arresting  the  retreat  of  the  New  Hampshire  troops.  On 
the  morning  of  the  Battle  of  Lexington,  Dr.  Warren,  at  about  ten 
o'clock,  rode  on  horseback  through  Charlestown,  says  Frothinghiun. 
He  had  received,  by  express,  intelligence  of  the  events  of  the  morn- 
ing, and  told  the  citizens  of  Charlestown  diat  the  news  of  the  firing 
was  correct  Among  others,  he  met  Dr.  Welsh,  who  said, "  Well, 
they  are  gone  out"  '<  Yes,"  replied  the  doctor,  "  and  we  will  be  up 
with  them  before  night." 

Dr.  Welsh,  who  was  on  Prospect  Hill  when  the  British  were  pass- 
ing from  Lexington,  saw  CoL  Pickering's  regiment  on  the  top  of  Win- 
ter Bin,  near  the  front  of  Mr.  Adams'  house,  the  enemy  being  very 
near  in  Charlestown  road.  Washington  wrote  of  this  period :  '^  If  the 
retreat  had  not  been  as  predpitate  as  it  was  from  Lexington,  — and 
God  knows  it  could  not  well  have  been  more  so, — the  ministerial 
troops  must  have  surrendered,  or  been  totally  cut  off;  fi>r  they  had 
not  arrived  in  Charlestown  (undw  cover  of  their  ships)  half  an  houTi 
befi>re  a  powerful  body  of  men  from  Marblehead  and  Salem  were  at 
their  heels,  and  must,  if  they  had  happened  to  be  up  one  hour  sooner, 
inevitably  have  intercepted  their  retreat  from  Charlestown."  Dr. 
Welsh  was  surgeon  at  Castle  Island,  1799.  He  was  the  hospital  phy- 
sician at  Bainsford's  Island  for  many  years;  was  member  of  the  Bos- 
ton Board  of  Health,  and  vice-presid^t  of  the  Massachusetts  Medi- 
cal Society,  in  1814 ;  was  a  member  of  the  Ammcan  Academy  of 
Arts  and  Sciences.  Dr.  Welsh  was  a  decided  Whig  of  the  Revolution, 
an  amiable,  social,  and  estimable  dtiien,  and  died  at  Boston,  Febru- 
ary, 1881. 
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The  patriotic  Dr.  Wdah,  the  last  of  tJie  ontors  at  the  Old  Brick, 
on  the  eventiiil  Boston  Massacre,  thns  remarks  in  the  peroration : 
"  When  we  consider  cfiBor  own  prospesoos  condition,  and  view  the  state 
of  that  nation  of  which  we  were  once  a  part,  we  even  weep  over  onr 
enemy,  when  we  reflect  that  she  was  once  great;  that  her  navies  rode 
fimnidahle  upon  the  ocean ;  that  her  commerce  was  extended  to  eyery 
harbor  of  the  gbbe;  that  her  name  was  revered  wherever  it  was 
known ;  that  the  wealth  of  nations  was  deposited  in  her  island ;  and 
that  America  was  her  fidend.  But,  by  means  of  standing  armies,  an 
immense  continent  is  separated  from  her  kingdom.  Near  eight  full 
years  have  now  rolled  away  since  America  has  been  cast  off  from  the 
bosom  and  embraces  of  her  pretended  parent,  and  has  set  np  her  own 
name  amcmg  the  emjnres.  The  assertions  of  so  yonng  a  country  were 
at  first  beheld  with  dubious  expectation ;  and  the  world  were  ready  to 
stamp  the  name  of  rashness,  or  enterprise,  acoordmg  to  the  event  Bat 
a  mudy  and  fortunate  beginning  soon  insured  the  most  generous  assist- 
ance. The  renowned  and  the  ancient  Gauls  came  early  to  the  combat, 
—•wise  in  council,  mighty  in  batUe !  Then  with  new  fury  raged  the 
storm  of  war !  The  seas  were  crimsoned  with  tiie  richest  blood  of 
nations !  America's  chosen  legions  waded  to  freedom  through  rivers 
dyed  with  the  mingled  blood  of  her  enemies  and  her  citiiens, — througjh 
fields  of  camagev  and  the  gates  of  death ! 

'^  At  length,  independence  is  ours !  — the  halcyon  day  aiqpears !  Lo ! 
from  the  east  I  see  the  harbinger,  and  from  the  train  't  is  peace  her- 
self,—  and,  as  attendants,  all  the  gentle  arts  of  life.  Commerce  dis- 
plays her  snow-white  navies,  fraught  with  the  wealth  of  kingdoms ; 
PW^,  from  her  copious  horn,  pours  forth  her  richest  gifts.  Heaven 
commands !  The  east  and  the  west  give  up,  and  the  north  keeps  not 
back.  All  nations  meet,  and  beat  their  swords  into  ploughshares  and 
their  speais  into  pruning-hooks,  and  resolve  to  leam  war  no  more. 
Henceforth  shall  the  American  wilderness  blossom  as  the  rose,  and 
every  man  shall  sit  under  his  fig-tree,  and  none  shall  make  him 
afraid." 
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JULY  4,  178S.    ON  TBI  NAUQNAL  mDVPBKDMSCE. 

The  last  public  act  in  the  career  of  James  Otis,  that  prendinggennia 
of  oar  colonial  BeYolation,  occnrred  at  a  town-meeting  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Boston,  March  5, 1788,  at  Fanenil  Hall,  when  be  officiated  as  moder* 
ator ;  and  it  was  Toted  to  substitate  the  celebration  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  for  that  of  the  Boston  Massacre,  after  Dr.  Thomas  Welsh 
had  pronounced  the  annual  oration  on  the  latter  occasion.  Otis  was 
struck  out  of  existence  by  a  flash  of  li^tning,  at  Andover,  in  Massa- 
chusetts, on  the  28d  day  of  May  succeeding.  Who  can  tell  but  what 
this  time-honored  festiyal  of  liberty  originated  in  his  penetnUaye  ndnd  7 
It  maybe  said  of  Otis  that  his  political  career  was  as  a  poem  that  lighte 
warm  hearts  with  living  flame.  How  cheering  was  it  to  witness  the 
eagle-eyed,  round-fioed,  plump,  short-necked,  and  smooth-skinned 
Otis,  as  he  has  been  described  by  an  enemy,  at  the  head  of  the  assem- 
bly in  old  Faneuil  Hall  on  this  glorious  occasion ! 

William  Cooper,  the  town-clerk,  made  the  following  motion: 
'*  Whereas,  the  annual  celebration  of  the  Boston  Massacre,  on  tlie 
5th  of  March,  1770,  by  the  instituticm  of  a  public  oration,  has  beea 
found  to  be  of  eminent  advantage  to  the  cause  of  virtue  and  patriotism 
among  her  dtisens ;  and  whereas,  the  immediate  motives  which  induced 
the  commemoration  of  that  day  do  now  no  longer  exist  in  their  primi- 
tive force,  while  the  benefits  resulting  from  the  institution  may  and 
ought  ever  to  be  preserved,  by  exchanging  that  anniversary  for  another, 
the  foundation  of  which  will  last  so  long  as  time  endures ; — it  is  there- 
fore resolved,  that  the  celebration  of  the  5th  of  March  from  hencefortk 
shall  cease,  and  that  instead  thereof ,  the  anniversary  of  the  PourthDay 
of  July,  1776, —  a  day  ever  memorable  in  the  annals  of  this  country 
for  the  Dedaration  of  Independence, —  shall  be  constantly  celebrated 
by  the  delivery  of  a  public  oration,  in  such  place  as  the  town  shall 
determine  to  be  most  convenient  for  the  purpose, — in  which  the  orator 
shall  consider  the  feelings,  manners  and  principles,  which  led  to  this 
great  naticmal  event,  as  well  as  the  important  and  happy  effects,  whethor 
general  or  domestic,  which  have  already,  and  will  forever  oontinnei  to 
flow  fix)m  this  auspicious  epoch." 

At  a  town-meeting  on  May  of  that  date,  Hon.  Samuel  Adams  mod- 
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antor,  the  reaolTe  was  accepted,  and  a  oommittee  oongistiDg  of  Perez 
Morton,  William  Tudor,  Thomas  Dawes,  Joseph  Barrell,  and  Charles 
Jarvig,  were  diosen  to  consider  this  mattw  at  large,  and  report  at 
the  adjournment  At  a  town-meeting,  July  4th  inst,  Hon.  James 
SnlliTsn  moderator,  the  committee  announced  that  they  had  nnani- 
mously  made  choice  of  Dr.  John  Warren  to  deliver  an  oration  on  the 
4th  of  July  inst,  who  had  accordingly  accepted  that  service.  They  also 
voted  that,  as  Fanenil  Hall  not  bdng  capacious  enough  to  receive  the 
inhabitants  that  may  attend  upon  that  occasion,  it  should  be  delivered 
at  Dr.  Cooper's  church,  as  soon  as  the  General  Court  is  ended ;  and  that 
leave  be  requested  of  the  committee  of  said  church  for  the  use  of  that 


According  to  Edes'  Boston  Gazette,  that  mirror  of  patriotism,  the 
joy  of  the  day  was  announced  by  the  ringing  of  belts  and  discharge  of 
cannon.  At  eleven  o'dpck.  His  Honor  the  Lieutenant-governor,  Thomas 
Coriiii^, — His  Excellency,  John  Hancock,  being  absent  by  reason  of 
liekness, —  the  Hon.  Council,  the  Senate  and  Representatives,  escorted 
by  the  brigade  train  of  artiUery,  commanded  by  Maj.  Davis,  repaired 
tD  the  church  in  Brattle-street,  where  the  Bev.  Dr.  Cooper,  after  a 
polite  and  elegant  address  to  the  auditory,  returned  thanks  to  Almighty 
God  for  his  goodness  to  these- American  States,  and  the  glory  and  sue- 
MB  with  which  he  had  crowned  their  exertions ;  then  an  anthem  was 
song  suitable  to  the  occasion,  and  the  solemnity  was  concluded  by  a 
Bkost  ingenious  and  elegant  oration,  delivered  by  Dr.  John  Warren,  at 
Ae  request  of  the  town.  They  were  conducted  back  to  the  Senate- 
chamber,  wbere  an  agreeable  entertainment  was  provided.  At  two 
o'clock,  the  brigade  train,  and  the  regiment  of  militia,  commanded  by 
Col.  Webb,  paraded  in  State-street,  where  the  former  saluted  with 
thh^n  discharges  from  the  field-pieces,  and  the  militia  with  thirteen 
Jturde-jmes^  in  honor  of  the  occasion.  The  officers  of  the  militia  dined 
together  at  the  Bunch  of  Chrapes  and  the  brigade  train  at  the  Exchange 
taverns.  Thirteen  patriotic  toasts  were  drunk  by  each  corps,  and  the 
same  number,  which  were  given  in  the  Senate-chamber,  appear  in  the 
Gaasette,  one  of  which  was,  '^  May  the  spirit  of  union  prevail  in  our 
coontry."  On  the  next  day  the  selectmen  of  the  town,  consisting  of 
John  Sc(^y,  Harbottle  Dorr,  Thomas  Greenough,  Esekiel  Price, 
Oapt  WilUam  Maokay,  Tuthill  Hubbard,  Esq.,  David  Jeffries,  Esq., 
requested  a  copy  of  the  oration  for  the  press.  Here  we  hkve  the 
modest  reply  of  the  author : 
14 
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GanuiOBri—  Oa  oooditkm  iiM  the  hatmaty  of  ay  JBtwitioiMi,  tad 
the  mnuth  aimj  toel^og^ oa  the  importent  eveat  whkb  wee  the  sob* 
jeet  of  this  ontion,  may  be  admitted  to  atone  &r  the  imperfectioQ  of 
die  performaiice,  I  deliver  a  copy  finr  4he  preee. 
"  I  aan,  with  the  greateat  reapeot, 

'<  Tour  obedient  aervant, 

"Jomf  Wabbsh." 

Thk  waa  a  brilliant  prodnetiony  breaching  patriotio  aidor  and  fia* 
temal  warmth,  ^f  which  we  preaent  a  apeoimeii :  "  Transported  from 
a  distant  dime  less  friendly  to  its  nutore,  you  have  planted  here  the 
stately  tree  of  Liberty,  and  Uved  to  see  it  flourish.  Bnt  whilst  yoa 
pluck  the  fruit  from  the  bending  branches,  remember  that  its  roots 
were  watered  with  your  blood !  Bemember  the  price  at  which  yoa 
purchased  it,  nor  barter  liberty  for  gold.  Go,  search  the  vaults  where 
lay  enshrined  the  relics  of  your  martyred  folbw-citiiens,  and  from 
their  dust  receive  a  lesson  oa  the  value  of  your  freedom !  When  virtue 
fiuls, —  when  luxury  and  ooiruption  shall  undermine  the  pillars  of  the 
State,  and  threaten  a  total  loss  of  liberty  and  patriotism, —  then  sol- 
enady  repair  to  those  sacred  repositories  of  the  dead,  and,  if  you  can, 
return  and  sport  away  your  rights.  When  you  forget  the  value  of 
your  freedom,  read  over  the  histozy  that  recounts  the  wounds  from 
which  your  country  bled, —  peruse  the  {uctare  which  brings  back  to 
your  imaginations,  in  the  lively  colon  <^  undii^sed  truth,  the  wild, 
distracted  feelings  of  your  hearts!  But  if  your  happy  lot  has  been 
not  to  have  felt  the  pangs  of  convulsive  separation  from  friend  or 
kindred,  learn  them  of  those  that  haye." 

The  noUe  remark  of  John  Adams,  die  apoatle  of  liberty,  in  allu- 
skm  to  this  great  natal  day,  should  be  printed  in  capitals  in  every 
newqpaper  of  our  vast  republic,  on  every  anniversary  of  that  eyent : 
^'The  4th  day  of  July,  1776,  will  be  the  moat  memorable  epoch  in 
the  history  of  America.  I  am  apt  to  believe  that  it  will  be  celebrated 
by  succeeding  generationa  as  the  great  anniversary  festival.  It  ought 
to  be  commemorated,  aa  the  day  of  deliverance,  by  solemn  acts  to  God 
Almighty.  It  ought  to  be  solemnized  with  pomp  and  parade,  with 
ahows,  games,  sports,  guns,  bells,  bonfires  and  illuminations,  from  one 
end  of  the  contiuent  to  the  other,  from  this  time  forward  forever- 


The  attention  of  the  Bostonians  waa  involuBtaiily  direefeed  to  4be 
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tral&eroftebero^BnkMrHfll,  w  we  hsve  seen,  as  flie  nost  ssit- 
aUe  petson  to  cMmr  the  first  town  oration  on  onr  national  independ* 
enoe. 

Jdm  Warren  was  born  at  Boxbnry,  July  27, 1758,  and  gmda- 
ated  al  Hairard  College,  1771,  where  he  was  leader  of  a  College  Club 
kr  the  study  of  anatomy.  He  was  a  stadent  in  medicine  under  his 
brother.  Gen.  Joseph  Warren.  In  1773  he  established  himself  at 
Salem,  and  was  associated  with  the  fiunous  Dr.  Holyoke.  On  ihe 
19th  of  April,  1775,  the  regiment  of  that  town  marched  to  Lexmgton, 
and  Dr.  Warren  acted  as  their  surgeon.  Two  of  his  brothers  were  in 
that  scene  of  contest  ^^  The  life  which  has  been  devoted  to  the  publie 
good,"  said  Dr.  Warren,  in  a  eulogy  oa  Thomas  Russell,  ''  must  be  an 
interesting  theme  of  historical  narration ;  because  scarcely  any  events 
can  take  place,  in  the  course  of  such  a  life,  but  what  must  derive  dig- 
nity and  importance  from  the  character  which  it  sustains," —  and  this 
may  be  suitably  said  of  John  Warren.  We  will  ccmtinue  his  history 
in  the  language  of  his  own  journal,  dated  June  17,  1775 :  "  This 
day, —  a  day  ever  to  be  remembered  by  the  United  American  Colonies, 
—  at  about  four  o'dock  in  the  afternoon,  I  was  alarmed  with  the  inces- 
sant report  of  cannon,  n^ch  appeared  to  be  at  or  near  Boston.  Towards 
son-setting  a  very  great  fire  was  discovered,  nearly  in  a  direction  &oai 
Silem  fiir  Boston;  at  the  beginning  of  the  evening,  news  arrived 
that  a  smart  engagement  had  happened  in  the  afternoon  on  Bunker 
HQl,  in  Charlestown,  between  the  king's  r^ular  troops  and  the  pro- 
vinciab;  and,  soon  after,  we  received  intelligence  our  own  troops 
were  repulsed  with  great  loss,  and  the  enemy  had  taken  possession  of 
the  ground  which  we  had  broke  the  night  before.  I  was  very  anxious, 
as  I  was  ii^brmed  that  great  numbers  had  Men  on  both  sides,  and 
that  my  brother  was  in  all  probability  in  the  engagement.  I,  however, 
went  home,  with  a  determination  to  take  a  few  hours'  sleep,  and  Ihen 
to  go  immediately  for  Cambridge  with  my  arms.  Accordingly,  in  the 
morning,  at  about  two  o'clock,  I  prepared  myself,  and  went  off  on 
horeebaek;  and  when  I  arrived  at  Medfinrd,  received  the  melancholy 
and  distressing  tidings  Ihat  my  brother  was  missing.  Upon  the  dread- 
fid  intelligence,  I  went  immediately  to  Cambridge,  and  inquired  of 
ahnost  every  person  I  saw  whether  they  could  give  me  any  informa- 
tion of  him.  Some  told  me  that  he  was  undoubtedly  alive  and  well, 
iAen  that  he  was  wounded,  and  others  that  he  fell  on  the  field.  Thus 
perplesBd  almost  to  distraction^  I  went  on,  inquiring  with  a  solicitude 
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wluoh  was  sBoh  a  miztoie  of  hope  and  ftar  as  none  but  sodi  as  bate 
fidt  it  can&rm  any  conception.  In  tibia  manner  I  paaaed  aevenldajB, 
every  day's  information  diminishing  the  probability  of  his  safety. 

^'0,  ye  blood-thirsty  wretches,  who  planned  this  dreadful  scene 
which  yoa  are  now  forcing  your  bloodhounds  to  execute !  Did  you  bat 
feel  the  pangs  of  heartfdt,  pungent  grief  fiyr  the  cruel  wounds  yoa 
inflicted  upon  the  tenderest  part  of  the  puUic,  as  well  as  individuals, 
you  would  have  execrated  those  diaboUcal  measures  which  by  your 
counsels  have  been  adopted,  and  precipitated  us  into  all  the  horrors  of 
a  civil  war.  Unfeeling  wretches !  reflect,  a  moment,  if  you  have  still 
one  feature  of  humanity  which  is  still  unobliterated  from  your  minds, 
and  view  the  helpless  orphan  bereft  of  its  fond  and  only  parent,  stript 
of  every  comfort  of  life,  driven  into  an  inhospitable  wild,  and  exposed 
to  all  the  misery  which  are  the  results  of  your  brutal  violence,  and 
forbear,  if  you  can;  but  I  defy  even  you  to  diow  yourselves  so  refined 
in  your  darling  acts  of  cruelty  as  to  be  capable  of  supporting  the 
shocking  reflection.  Here  stay  your  hands,  ye  miscreants !  stay  your 
bloody  hands,  still  warmed  with  the  purple  fluid,  and  ask  yourselves  if 
you  are  not  sated  with  the  inhuman  carnage  —  your  hearts  long  since 
inured  to  view  these  shocking  scenes  without  emotion !  Go  on,  then, 
ye  dastard  butchers !  let  desohbtion  and  destruction  mark  your  bloody 
steps  wherever  your  brave  opposers  are  by  fortune  destitute  of  proper 
arms  for  their  defence;  but  give  up  forever  your  pretensions  to  honor, 
justice  or  l^umanity,  and  know  that  this  brave,  undaunted  and  oppressed 
people,  have  an  arm  which  will  soon  be  exerted  to  defend  themselves, 
their  wives  and  children, —  an  arm  which  will  ere  long  inflict  sudi 
vengeance  on  their  haughty,  presumptuous  foes,  as  shall  convince  them 
they  are  determined  that  British  cowards,  though  their  number  be  as 
the  sands  on  the  sea-shore,  shall  never  subjugate  the  brave  and  inno- 
cent inhabitants  of  the  American  continent  Cover  your  heads  with 
shame,  ye  guilty  wretches !  Cro  home,  and  tell  your  blood-thirsty  mas- 
ter your  pitiful  tale ;  and  tell  him,  too,  that  the  laurel  which  once  dec- 
orated the  soldier  has  withered  on  the  brow,  upon  the  American  shore ! 
Tell  him  that  the  British  honor  and  fiune  have  received  a  mortal  stab 
from  the  brave  conduct  of  the  Americans.  Tell  him  that  even  your 
couquestB  have  but  served  to  inspire  the  sufferers  with  fresh  courage 
and  determined  resolution;  and  let  him  know  that  since  that  accursed 
day  when  first  the  hostile  forces  of  Britain  planted  their  foot  on  the 
American  shore,  your  conduct  has  been  such*  as  has  resulted  in  a  con- 
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ti&ned  series  of  disgraceful  incidents,  weak  councils,  and  operations 
replete  with  ignorance  and  folly.  Tell  him  this,  ye  contemptible  cow- 
ards !  hide  yourselves  like  menial  skyes  in  your  master's  kitchens,  nor 
dare  approach  the  happy  asylum  of  once  extinct  liberty, —  for  if  ye 
dare,  ye  die ! 

*^  It  appears  that  about  2500  men  were  sent  off  firom  the  ministerial 
in  Boston  to  dispossess  a  number,—  about  700  of  our  troops, —  who 
had,  in  the  course  of  the  night,  cast  up  a  small  breastwork  upon  the 
bin.  They  accordingly  attacked  them,  and,  after  having  retreated 
three  times,  carried  their  point ;  upon  which  our  men  retreated  with 
precipitation,  having  lost  about  200  dead  and  800  wounded ;  the  ene- 
my, according  to  Gage's  account,  1025  killed  and  wounded,  amongst 
whom  were  a  considerable  proportion  of  officers,  Lieut  Col.  Abercrom- 
hie,  Maj.  Pitcaim,  etc., — a  dear  purchase  to  them,  indeed." 


**  Look  back,  ye  honored  ^ 
Whoee  looks  are  thin,  of  silTer  hue. 
That  ran,  at  war's  load  piercing  thrill. 
To  Lexington  and  Banker's  HiU ! 
When  Charlestoini's  flame  in  pillars  rose, 
Canted  by  oar  orael  British  foes. 
Midst  thundering  eannon,  blood  and  fire. 
Yon  saw  Lord  Percy's  host  expire ! 
With  Altering  tongne,  yon  yet  ean  tell 
Where  some  dear  friend  or  brother  ftU ; 
With  palsied  limbs,  and  glimmering  eyes, 
Pdnt  to  the  place  where  Wacren  lies  !  *' 

Dr.  John  Warren  had  a  portion  of  the  care  of  administering  to  the 
wounded  in  the  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  and  was  appointed  hospital- 
sargeon  by  Washington,  during  the  siege  of  Boston ;  and  he  was  one 
of  the  detachment  ordered  to  take  possession  of  Boston,  on  its  eyacua- 
tion  by  the  British  troops.  We  will  present  the  statement  of  Dr.  War- 
ren regarding  the  condition  of  the  town  on  the  day  of  its  evacuation, 
as  the  relation  is  too  interesting  to  be  dispensed  with,  and  the  most 
aathenlic  statement  extant : 

"AfarcA  IT,  1776. —  This  morning,  all  the  soldiers  belonging  to 
Bunker  Hill  were  seen  marching  towards  the  ferry ;  soon  after  which, 
two  men  went  upon  the  hill,  and  finding  the  posts  entirely  deserted  by 
the  enemy,  gave  a  signal,  upon  which  a  body  of  our  forces  went  on 
and  took  possession  of  Gharlestown.  At  the  same  time,  two  or  three 
thousand  men  were  paraded  at  the  boats  in  Cambridge,  for  the  purpose 
14* 
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of  goang  to  BoBton,  if  there  diould  appear  any  probaUHiycf  oppoaitioa 
finom  the  regulars.  The  boats  carried  ihe  men  to  Sewall'a  Pcunt, 
where  they  landed ;  and,  upon  intelligence  bemg  reoeiyed,  from  the 
selectmen  who  had  come  oat  of  town,  that  all  the  troops  had  left,  only 
a  small  body  of  men,  who  had  recovered  of  the  small-pox,  were  selected 
from  several  regiments  to  take  possession  of  the  heights  in  town.  Bemg 
one  of  the  party,  by  permit  from  the  general,  I  had  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  everything  jnst  as  it  was  left,  about  two  hours  before,  by  the 
enemy.  Two  redoubts  in  the  neighborhood  of  Mount  Whoredom 
appeared  to  me  to  be  considerably  strong.  There  were  two  or  three 
bdf  moons  at  the  hiU,  upon  the  bottom  of  the  Gonunon,  (at  small 
arms,  and  there  were  no  ambrosiers  at  the  redoubt  above  mentioned. 
Just  by  the  shore,  opposite  Lechmere's  Point,  is  a  bomb-battery  lined 
with  plank,  and  ficed  with  a  parapet  of  horse-dung,  being  nothmg  but 
a  simple  line ;  near  it  lies  a  thirteen-inch  mortar,  a  little  moved  from 
its  bed.  This  is  an  exceeding  fine  piece,  being,  as  I  am  sure,  seven 
and  a  half  inches  thick  at  the  muzzle,  and  near  twice  that  over  the 
chamber,  with  an  iron  bed  all  <^t  as  one  piece,  the  touch-hole  all 
spiked  up,  and  shot  drove  into  the  bores ;  there  vras  only  a  simple  line, 
bemg  plank  filled  with  dirt  Upon  Beacon  Hill  were  scarcely  more 
than  the  fortifications  of  nature, — a  very  insignificant  shallow  ditch, 
with  a  few  ^hort  pickets,  a  platform,  and  one  twenty-four-pounder,  which 
could  not  be  brought  to  beur  upon  any  part  of  the  hill.  This  was  left 
spiked  up,  and  the  bore  crammed.  On  Gopp's  Hill,  at  the  north,  was 
nothing  more  than  a  few  barrels,  filled  with  dirt,  to  form  parapets. 
Three  twenty-four-pounders,  upon  a  platform,  were  left  spiked  and 
crammed ;  all  these,  as  well  as  the  others,  on  carriages.  The  parapet 
in  this  fort  and  Beacon  Hill  did  not  at  all  cover  the  men  who  should 
work  the  cannon.  Th^re  was  a  small  redoubt  behind,  for  small  anna, 
very  slender  indeed.  On  Fort  Hill  were  only  five  lines  of  barreb 
filled  with  earth, —  very  trifling  indeed.  Upon  the  Neck  the  works  were 
strong,  consisting  of  redoubts,  number  of  lines  with  ambrosier  for  can- 
non, a  few  of  which  were  left  as  the  others.  A  very  stn»g  work  at 
the  old  Fortification,  and  another  near  the  Haymarket.  AU  diese  yrete 
ditched  and  picketed.  On  Hatch's  Wharf  was  a  battery  of  rafters 
with  dirt,  and  two  twelve-pounders  left  as  the  others;  one  of  these  I 
saw  drilled  out  and  cleared  for  use,  without  damage. 

'^  A  great  number  of  other  cannon  were  left  at  the  north  and  south 
batteries,  with  one  or  both  trunnions  beat  off    Shot  and  shells  were  hi 
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diveis  parte  of  tbe  town.  Some  cartridgias,  great  qaa&titiea  of  wheat, 
bj,  oQ,  medicine,  horsee,  and  other  articles  to  the  amoimt  of  a  great 
mm.  The  hoiiaea  I  fbniKlto  be  ooDsideraUy  abused  iDside^  where  thej 
had  been  inhafaited  by  the  oommon  soldiery,  but  the  external  parts  of 
the  houses  made  a  tolerable  appearance.  The  streets  were  dean,  and, 
iipon  the  whdey  the  town  looks  much  better  than  I  expected.  Sev- 
enl  hundreds  of  houses  were  pulled  down,  but  these  were  very  old 
(nee.  The  inhabitants  in  general  appeared  to  rejoice  at  our  success, 
bat  a  considerable  number  of  Tories  have  tarried  in  the  town  to  throw 
thenQselyes  upon  the  mercy  of  the  people ;  the  others  are  aboard  with 
the  shippings  all  of  which  now  lay  before  the  Castle.  They  Bippesx  to 
have  gone  off  in  a  hurry.  In  consequence  of  our  having,  the  ni|^t 
before,  erected  a  fort  upon  Nook  HiU,  which  was  very  near  the  town, 
some  cannon  were  fired  firom  their  lines,  even  this  morning,  to  the 
Poioi 

''We  now  learn  certainly  that  there  was  an  intention,  in  consequence 
of  a  oourtHnartial  held  upon  the  occasion  of  our  taking  possession  of 
Dorchester  Hills,  to  make  an  attadL;  and  three  thousand  men,  under 
oommand  of  Lord  Percy,  went  to  the  Castle  &a  the  purpose.  It  was 
the  intention  to  have  attacked  us,  at  the  same  time,  at  Boxbury  lines. 
It  appears  that  Oen.  Howe  had  been  very  careful  to  prevent  his  men 
fiom  committing  depredations;  that  he,  with  other  officers,  had  an 
high  opinion  of  QexL  Washington, —  of  the  army  in  general, —  much 
higher  than  formerly.  Lord  Percy  said  he  never  knew  us  do  a  foolish 
action  yet,  and  therefore  he  beUeved  we  would  not  induce  them  to  bum 
the  town  by  firing  upon  their  fieet  They  say  they  shall  come  back 
again  soon.     The  small-pox  is  in  about  ten  <»>  a  dooen  places  in  town* 

^^ March  20. —  This  evening  they  bum  the  Castle,  and  demolish,  by 
blowing  up,  all  the  fortifications  there;  they  leave  not  a  building  stand- 

Before  parting  with  this  treasure,  we  will  give  Dr.  Warren's  visit 
to  Charlestown  and  Bunker  Hill,  with  his  reflections  on  the  event, 
ittpiiing  sensations  not  less  thrilling  than  a  view  of  the  battle-field  of 
Waterloo,  where  Napoleon  met  his  last  great  defeat: 

^^Mdrch  21. —  Our  men  go  upon  the  Castle,  and  90oa  b^gin  to  erect 
Qsw  fortresses,  as  they  had  begun,  a  day  or  two  befinre,  (m  Fort  Hill; 
and  the  fleet  all  fiJl  down  into  NantasketBoad.  The  wmds  have  bean 
fiur  for  them  to  sail,  but  their  not  embracing  the  oj^Kurtunity  fiivors  a 
nspcionof  some  intended  attack.    It  seems,  indeed,  very  improbable 
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that  they  will  be  wiffingto  kaye  us  in  so  disgraoeful  maimer  as  thicL 
It  is  very  sorpriang  thai  they  ehoold  not  bam  the  town,  when  they 
had  it  entirely  in  their  power  to  do  it  The  soldiers,  it  appears,  were 
mneh  dissatisfied  at  being  oUiged  to  leave  the  town  widiont  glutting 
their  reTengefol  tempers  with  the  blood  of  the  Yankees. 

"  This  day  I  visit  Charlestown,  and  a  most  melancholy  heap  of  rains 
it  is.  Scarcely  the  vestiges  of  those  beaatifal  buildings  remain,  to  dis- 
tingoish  them  from  the  mean  cottages.  The  hill  which  was  the  theatre 
upon  which  the  bloody  tragedy  of  the  17th  of  June  was  acted  com- 
mands the  most  affecting  view  I  ever  saw  in  my  life.  The  waDs  of 
magnificent  baildings,  tottering  to  the  earth,  below ;  above,  a  great  nom- 
ber  of  rade  hillocks,  under  which  are  deposited  the  remains  of  clusters 
of  those  deathless  heroes  who  fell  in  the  field  of  battle.  The  scene 
was  inexpressibly  solemn.  When  I  considered  myself  as  walking  over 
the  bones  of  many  of  my  worthy  fellow-countrymen,  who  jeoparded 
and  sacrificed  their  lives  in  these  high  places, —  when  I  considered  that 
perhaps,  whilst  I  was  musing  over  the  objects  around  me,  I  might  be 
standing  over  the  remains  of  a  dear  brother,  whose  blood  has  stained 
these  hallowed  walks, — with  veneration  did  this  inspire  me.  How  many 
endearing  scenes  of  fraternal  friendship,  now  past  and  gone  forever,  pre- 
sented themselves  to  my  view !  But  it  is  enough ;  the  blood  of  the  inno- 
cent calls  for  vengeance  on  the  guilty  iieads  of  the  vile  assassins.  O, 
may  our  arms  be  strengthened  to  fight  the  battles  of  our  God !  When 
I  came  to  Bunker  Hill,  I  found  it  exceeding  strong ;  the  fit>n^  parapet, 
about  thirteen  feet  hi^  fix)m  the  bottom  of  the  trench,  composed  of 
earth,  containing  plank  supported  by  huge  timber,  with  two  look-outs 
upon  the  top.  In  the  fix>nt  of  this  were  two  bastions,  and  a  semi- 
circular line  with  very  wide  trenches,  and  very  long  picket  as  well  as 
tranches.  Within,  the  causeway  was  secured  with  a  hedge  and  brush. 
All  that  part  of  the  main  fort  which  was  not  included  within  the  high 
works  above-mentioned, —  namely,  the  rear, — was  secured  by  another 
parapet,  with  a  trench  picketed  inside  as  well  as  out 

"There  was  a  half-moon  which  commanded  the  river  at  the  side. 
There  was,  moreover,  a  block-house  upon  Schoolhouse  Hill,  enclosed  by 
a  very  strong  fence  spiked,  and  a  dungeon  and  block-house  upon  Breed's 
Hill,  enclosed  in  a  redoubt  of  earth,  with  trenches  and  pickets ;  the 
works  which  had  been  cast  up  by  our  forces  had  been  entirely  lev- 
elled." 

Jn  Dr.  Warren's  manuscript  we  find  a  beautiful  and  patriotic  tribute 
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t0  G«iL  Ucfaigjmetj:  '<  This  brave  man  was  determined  either  to 
take  Quebec  or  loee  his  life.  He  aooordingly  died  nobl j  cm  the  field. 
His  oottise  <^  victory  was  short,  rapid,  and  uninterrupted,  but  truly 
great  and  glorious.  He  has,  in  bis  conquest,  behaved  like  the  hero 
and  like  the  patriot  0,  America!  thy  land  is  watering  with  the 
Uood  of  thy  richest  sons.  Every  drop  calk  for  vengeance  upon  the 
in&mous  administration  which  authorized  this  unnatural  butchery. 
God  grant  that,4n  this  great  man's  stead,  and  for  that  of  every  hero 
who  perishes  in  the  noble  struggle,  double  the  number  may  rise  up! 
Peace  to  his  beloved  shade !  The  tears  of  a  grateful  country  shall  flow 
copiously  whilst  they  lament  your  death.  Ten  thousand  ministers  of 
gbiy  shall  keep  vigils  around  the  sleeping  dust  of  the  invincible  war- 
rior, whilst  the  precious  remains  shall  be  the  resort  of  every  true 
patriot  in  every  future  age;  and  whilst  the  truly  good  and  great  shall 
approach  the  place  sacred  with  the  dust  of  the  hero,  they  shall  point 
to  the  little  hillock,  and  say.  There  rests  the  great  Montgomery,  who 
bravely  conquered  the  enemies  to  freedom  in  this  province ;  who,  with 
utmost  rapidity,  with  his  all-conquering  arms,  reduced  no  less  than 
three  strong  fortresses,  and  bravely  died  in  the  noble  attempt  to  take 
posaesaion  of  the  strongest  garrison  upon  the  whole  continent  of  Amer- 
ica.   He  died,  it  is  true,  and  in  dying  became  invincible." 

Dr.  Warren  was  in  the  disastrous  action  on  Long  Island.  He  waa 
in  the  battles  of  Trenton  and  Princeton,  and  narrowly  escaped  captiv- 
ity. In  1777  he  was  appointed  superintending  surgeon  of  the  military 
iiospitals  in  Boston,  which  he  occupied  until  the  peace.  Dr.  Warren 
married  Abigail,  daughter  of  Gov.  John  Collins,  of  Newport,  B.  I., 
Nov.  2,  1777,  by  whom  he  had  five  sons  and  four  daughters.  His 
eldest  son,  John  Collins,  the  Astley  Cooper  of  New  England,  has  long 
been  the  most  eminent  surgeon  in  Massachusetts,  whose  son,  Jonathan 
Mason,  is  destined  to  be  as  elevated  in  surgery  as  his  fathers. 

In  the  year  1780,  according  to  Thacher,  a  contemporary.  Dr.  War- 
len  gave  a  course  of  dissections  to  his  colleagues,  with  great  success,  in 
connection  with  a  series  of  lectures,  in  the  Military  Hospital,  situated 
in  a  pasture  in  the  rear  of  the  present  Massachusetts  General  Hos- 
pital, at  the  comer  of  Milton  and  Spring  streets.  They  were  con- 
dncted  with  the  greatest  secrecy,  owing  to  the  popular  prejudice 
against  dissections.  In  1781,  his  lectures,  given  at  the  same  place, 
became  public,  when  the  students  of  Harvard  College  were  permitted 
to  attend;  and  at  this  time  he  performed  the  amputation  at  the 
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dioolder-joint,  vi&  complete  sncoess.  The  third  oonne  was  given  in 
the  year  1782,  at  the  Molineux  Hoase,  located  on  Beacon-street,  oppo- 
site the  north  side  of  the  State-house.  This,  or  a  preceding  coorsey 
was  delivered  at  the  request  of  the  Boston  Medical  Society,  when  Har- 
vard students  attended. 

Dr.  Warren  was  founder  of  iStie  medical  institution  of  Harvard  Cm- 
versity,  arising  from  these  lectures ;  and,  on  the  request  of  President 
HVillud,  originated  the  plan  for  the  present  medical  institution,  whidi  was 
organized  in  the  year  1788,  when  three  professors  were  inducted.  Dr. 
Warren  was  at  that  time  appointed  Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Surgery, 
and  efficiently  performed  the  duties  of  that  station  until  his  decease. 
In  the  year  1806,  Dr.  John  G.  Warren,  his  son,  was  appointed  adjunct 
professor  on  the  same  foundation,  and  continued  in  itte  discharge  of 
the  office  during  the  period  of  forty  years.  Many  a  student,  to  the 
last  day  of  life,  has  heaxtily  responded  to  the  fervent  tribute  of  Susanna 
Bowson,  to  the  memory  of  Dr.  John  Warren,  whidi  may  be  applied 
to  the  son  with  like  efiect : 

< '  How  BWMt  WM  tlie  Toloe  tlwt  inBixaoted  our  yoath  * 
VHiAl  wisdom,  what  loioaoe,  thai  Toioe  ooidd  impait ! 
How  bri|^t  wm  that  ikoe,  wh«re  the  radiance  of  truth 
Beamed  over  each  ftatore  direct  fttun  the  heart ! " 

In  1784,  he  established  the  small-pox  hospital,  at  Point  Shirley. 
In  1804,  he  was  elected  President  of  the  Massachusetts  Medical  So<a- 
ety,  and  ¥ras  oyer  riewed  as  the  Magnus  Apollo,  the  life  and  soul, 
of  that  institution.  He  was  president,  also,  of  the  Massachusetts 
Humane,  Massachusetts  Agricultural,  and  the  Massachusetts  Medical 
societies,  of  the  last  of  which  he  was  an  originator,  in  1788. 

Dr.  Warren  was  of  middling  stature ;  an  elerated  forehead,  black 
eyes,  aquiline  nose,  and  hair  retreating  from  the  forehead,  gave  an  air 
of  dignity  to  his  polished  manners,  inspired  by  intercourse  with  officers 
from  France.  As  a  lecturer,  his  voice  was  most  harmoniously  sono- 
rous, his  utterance  distinct  and  frill,  and  his  language  perspicuous,  ffis 
perception  was  quick  and  acute,  his  imagination  lively  and  strong,  his 
actions  prompt  and  decided.  The  rapidity  in  all  his  intellectual  oper- 
ations constituted  a  very  striking  trait  in  his  character.  Dr.  Warren 
died  April  14, 1815,  at  his  residence  in  School-street,  of  an  inflamma- 
tion of  the  lungs,  in  connection  with  an  organic  disease  which  had  long 
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rfboted  his  BjBtem.  His  lemaioB  are  deposited  under  St.  FaaFs 
anuch,  beside  those  of  his  brother,  Gen.  Joseph  Warren. 

In  1782,  Dr.  Warren  delivered  a  Charge  to  the  Masons,  on  the  fes- 
tiTsI  of  St.  John  the  Bi^tist ;  and,  in  1818,  he  published  a  View  of 
Merenrial  Praetioe  in  Febrile  Disease.  A  eulogy  on  Dr.  Warren  was 
praooiinoed  by  Dr.  James  Jackson,  April  4, 1815,  before  the  Massa- 
diusetts  Medical  Society;  and  another  eulogy  iras  delivered  by  Josiah 
Bardett,  for  the  Massachusetts  Qrand  Lodge. 

President  Quincy,  in  the  History  of  Harvard  University,  remarks 
of  Dr.  Warren,  that  he  ''  has  just  claims  to  be  ranked  among  the  dis- 
tingoished  men  of  our  country,  for  his  spirit  as  a  patriot,  his  virtues 
as  a  man,  and  his  preeminent  surgical  sldlL  The  qualities  of  his  heart, 
as  weD  as  of  his  mind,  endeared  him  to  his  contemporaries.'' 


BENJAMIN  HIGHBORN. 

JTULT  4,  1784.    FOR  THB  TOWK  AUTHOMTIEB. 

Thb  quotation  herewith,  from  this  patriotic  oration  on  the  union  of 
tlie  States,  and  the  dangers  of  an  increased  territory  in  this  republic, 
comes  upon  us  at  this  period  with  great  power. 

'^  The  American  States,"  says  Hichbom,  "  seem  by  nature  to  have 
such  an  intimate  connection,  tiiat  necessity  will  oblige  them  to  be  dose 
friends,  or  the  most  inveterate  enemies.  Friends  they  may  be  for 
ages,  but  cannot  long  exist  in  a  state  of  war  with  each  other.  Sepa- 
rated only  by  mathematical  or  imaginary  lines,  a  very  smaQ  superiority 
of  force  in  either  must  be  &tal  to  the  neighborhood.  Every  aoquisi- 
lion  will  render  the  victorious  party  more  irresistible ;  and  in  propor- 
tion as  the  conquerors  advance,  the  power  of  opposing  them  will  be 
lessened,  till  the  whole  are  subdued  by  a  rapacious  discontented  part 
But  experience  having  taught  us  that  the  force  of  government  is  gen- 
erally lessened  in  proporti<Hi  to  the  extent  of  territory  over  which  it 
is  to  be  exerted,  we  must  expect,  in  a  country  like  this,  inhabited  by 
nen  too  sensible  of  their  rights  to  rest  easy  under  a  control  founded  in 
fruid  and  supported  by  oppression,  that  discontoit  will  break  out  in 
every  quarter,  till,  by  the  clashing  of  various  powers,  a  new  division 
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of  territory  irill  take  place,  which  .must  soon  be  aaoeeeded  whik  firerii 
qiuurreb,  similar  to  those  which  disturbed  the  original  tranquillity.  Thus 
this  happy  land,  formed  for  the  seat  of  freedom  and  resort  of  the  dis- 
tressed, may,  like  other  countries,  in  her  turn,  become  a  prey  to  the 
restless  temper  of  her  own  inhabitants.  But  should  any  of  the  StateSi 
pressed  by  unequal  force,  call  in  the  aid  of  some  foreign  power,  the 
consequences  must  be  equally  ruinoua.  A  demand  of  foreign  aid  in 
one  State  will  produce  a  similar  application  from  another,  till  America 
becomes  the  common  theatre  on  which  all  the  warlike  powers  on  earth 
shall  be  engaged.  But  since  this  combined  force,  without  an  adequate 
power  somewhere  to  give  it  a  proper  direction,  can  only  operate  like  a 
mass  of  unanimated  matter  to  check  and  destroy  the  natural  activity 
of  the  body  from  whence  it  originates,  it  becomes  an  object  of  the  last 
importance  to  form  some  great  continental  arrangements." 


JOHN  GARDINER. 

JULT  4,  1786.    FOE  THB  TOWK  ATTTHOBimB. 

Thb  nervous  and  comprehensive  oration  of  John  Gardiner,  showing 
a  relation  of  some  of  the  historical  causes  of  the  Revolution,  states 
that  an  event  occurred  in  the  fifth  year  of  Queen  Anne,  of  vast  import- 
ance to  this  country.  ^'  A  statute  was  passed  for  the  union  of  the  two 
kingdoms  of  England  and  Scotland;  by  the  fourth  article  of  which,  it 
is  declared  that  all  the  subjects  of  the  United  Kingdom  shall  have  frdl 
freedom  of  trade  and  navigation  to  any  port  within  the  United  King- 
dom, and  the  dominions  thereto  belonging;  and  that  there  should  be  a 
communication  of  all  other  rights  which  belonged  to  the  subjects  of 
either  kingdom.  By  this  article,  our  tender,  nursing  mother, — as  she 
has  most  fidsely  and  impudently  been  called, —  without  consulting  our 
legislative  bodies,  or  asking  the  consent  of  any  one  individual  of  our 
countrymen, —  assumed  upon  herself  to  convey,  as  stock  in  trade, 
one  full  undivided  moiety  of  all  the  persons,  and  all  the  estates  and 
property,  of  the  freemen  of  America,  to  an  alien,  who  will  prove  a 
harsh,  cruel,  and  unrelenting  stepmother.  Then,  too  much  blinded 
with  foolish  affection  for  that  country  whose  oppressions  had  forced  our 
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item,  fiee-minded  pfogsniton  into  these  remote  regions  of  the  world, 
—  into  an  howling  and  a  savage  wilderness, —  like  children  not  jet 
attained  to  the  years  of  reason  and  discretion,  who  inconsiderately  sup- 
pose their  parent  ever  in  the  right,  our  predecessors  sat  quiet  under  the 
ariatraiy  disposition,  nor  once  murmured  aloud  at  the  unnatural,  and 
to  us  iniquitous,  transaction. 

"  Our  new  parent.  Great  Britain,  then  made  our  kings,  appointed  our 
governors,  and  kindly  sent  many  of  her  needy  sons  to  live  upon-  the 
fruits  of  our  toil;  to  reap  where  neither  she  nor  they  had  sown,  and 
to  fill  the  various  offices  which  she  had  generally  created  here,  for  her 
and  their  own  emolument  Every  twentieth  cousin  of  an  alehouse- 
keeper,  who  had  a  right  of  voting  in  the  electi<m  of  a  member  of  Par- 
liament, was  cooked  up  into  a  g^deman,  and  sent  out  here  commis- 
ffioned  to  insult  the  hand  that  g^ve  him  daily  bread.  Although  greatly 
displeased  with  these  injurious  proceedings,  we  submitted  to  the  harsh 
baud  of  our  unfeeling,  selfish  stepmother,  nor  once  remonstrated  against 
these,  her  unjust,  her  cruel  usurpations." 

John,  son  of  Dr.  Sylvester  Gardiner,  was  bom  at  Boston,  in  the  year 
1731.  He  was  in  early  life  sent  to  England,  and  entered  on  the  study 
of  law  at  the  Inner  Temple.  He  was  admitted  to  practice  in  the 
courts  of  Westminster  Hall,  and  became  an  mtimate  friend  of  Church- 
ill, the  &mous  poet.  Whilst  reading  law  in  the  Temple,  he  formed  an 
aequaintance  with  Lord  Mansfield,  with  whom  he  became  a  &vorite ; 
and,  having  the  assurance  of  his  patronage,  he  commenced  legal  prac- 
tice, with  every  prospect  of  rising  in  ihigland  to  considerable  emi- 
nence. But,  being  eccentric  in  character,  fearless  and  independent  in 
action,  he  adopted  Whig  principles,  and,  to  the  surprise  of  Lord  Mans- 
field, appeared  as  junior  counsel  in  the  fikmous  case  of  John  Wilkes, 
the  refi>nner;  and  argued  with  success  in  the  defence  of  Beardmore 
and  Mereditb,  who,  for  writings  in  support  of  Wilkes,  had  been  impris- 
oned on  a  general  warrant  His  zeal  on  this  occasion  blasted  all  hope 
of  &vor  firom  court  or  Tory  influence.  In  reference  to  Mr.  Gardiner's 
eSbrts  in  these  trials,  there  now  remains  in  the  possession  of  William 
fl.  Gardiner,  his  grandson,  and  a  counsellor-at-law,  a  valuable  and 
beautiful  piece  of  plate,  bearing  this  inscription : 

'*  <  Pro  libertate  semper  strenung.' 

*'To  John  Gardiner,  Esq.,  this  waiter  is  presented  by  Arthur  Beaid- 
moie,  as  a  small  token  of  gratitude,  lor  pleading  his  cause,  and  that 
15 
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of  luB  dork,  David  Meredith,  agu&Bl  <iie  Bui  ef  EUifu,  Hsm  Bae- 
retuy  of  State,  finr  ftbe  imprifloimient,  under  his  wanaBt,  conmiOQl j 
oaUed  a  Secretary  of  State's  ifiranraat,  that  canker  of  BngliBli  lii>- 
erly.— 1766." 

He  jmictised  a  period  at  Soalli  Wales,  HaTerford  West,  where  he  nar^ 
ried  Margaret  Harris.  Their  eldest  sod,  John  Sylvester  John,  iraa  bom 
June,  1765,  in  Haverford  West,  and  educated  under  the  tuition  of  the 
celebrated  Dr.  Samuel  Parr,  in  England.  In  1766,  Mr.  Gardiner 
was  appointed  chief-justice  of  the  province  of  New  York,  which  waa 
declined.  Mr.  Gardiner,  having  been  appointed  attomej-generd  in 
the  island  of  St.  Christopher,  removed  his  S&milj  to  the  West  Indies, 
where  he  continued  until  the  close  of  the  American  Bevolution,  in 
1788,  when  he  removed  his  &milj  to  Boston,  where  he  soon  becaxne 
an  emiaent  barrister-at-law,  and  distinguished  himself  by  the  highly 
learned  oration  pnmounced  July  4, 1785.  The  notes  at  the  end  of 
ibis  production,  exceeding  in  matter  the  text,  are  of  great  historic  value. 
Jn  the  next  year,  Mr.  Gardiner  settled  at  Pownalboro',  Maine,  where 
he  was  elected  a  representative  to  the  Massachusetts  Legisktare,  and 
was  an  ardent  advocate  for  the  abolition  of  special  pleading,  but  was 
defeated.  He  effected,  however,  an  abolition  of  the  law  of  primogen- 
iture. On  Jan.  26,  1792,  Mr.  Gaxdiner  strenuously  vindicated  the 
establishment  of  the  Boston  Theatre,  in  the  Legislature,  and  was 
decidedly  opposed  by  Samuel  Adams  and  Harrison  Gray  Otis.  His 
speech  was  published,  and  was  entitled  "The  Expediency  of  BepeaGng 
the  Law  against  Theatrical  Exhibitions."  TlnB  essay  elicited  from  a 
Roman  Catholic  priest — <me  John  Thayer —  some  strictures  on  what 
he  viewed  to  be  "not  solid  arguments."  Mr.  Gardiner  replied,  over 
the  signature  of  Barebones,  with  great  warmth  and  bitterness.  The 
controversy  continued  for  some  time,  and  originated  the  following 
epigram : 

**  Thayer  squibs  at  Oardiner,  —  Gardiner  bangs  at  Thayer,  — 

A  contest  quite  beneath  the  pnblks  oare  ; 

Each  calls  the  other  fool,  and  rails  so  long, 

*T  is  hard  to  say  that  either  *s  in  the  wrong.*' 

This  production  is  probably  the  most  scholastic  argument  in  defence 
of  the  stage  ever  written  by  an  American ;  and  it  was  in  this  speech 
that  Charles  Jarvis  was  first  termed  ^'  the  towering  bald  eagle  of  tiie 
Boston  seat"  ''  If  the  door  be  opened  to  the  repeal  of  the  act  against 
dM  stage,"  said  Gardiner,  "  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that,  in  tiaei 
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duB  eoiintry  will  produce  poets  irlio  may  tower  into  tlie  Btxblimest 
ImAb  ft  tragedy,  and  li^y  tread  along  the  sm3ing,  flowery  road  of 
dnste  comedy.    Bat  if  in  sullen  silence  the  door  is  to  be  forever  kept 
diat,  and  this  Gh»thie  statute  is  to  remain  nnrepealed,  oar  genios  will 
be  stifled,  andnmr  ears  wiU  continaeto  be  harassed  with  nothing  better 
tiian  Ae  ontoned  screechings  of  the  dnll  votaries  of  old  Stemhold  and 
Hopkins ! "     In  the  same  year  he  pnblished  A  Dissertation  on  the 
Ancient  Poetry  of  the  Romans,  in  which  he  said,  when  contrasting  the 
Soman  charch  with  the  English  Established  church :    '*  The  first  of 
their  thirty-nine  articles  is  superstitioas,  contradictory,  and  unintel- 
UgiUe :  for,  if  the  first  part  of  that  article  be  true,  to  a  plain,  honest 
mind,  the  latter  part  thereof  cannot,  in  my  Ofnnion,  be  also  true;  and 
if  the  latter  part  be  true,  it  is  a  direct  contradiction  of  the  first  part, 
for  the  second  person  tiiere  mentioned  had  parts  and  passions.    Their 
dignified  clergy  claim  an  heavenly,  or  divine,  hereditary  succession, 
and  to  have  a  certain  spiritual  something  bottled  in  their  carcasses, 
which  tiiey  can  communicate  to  whom  they  please,  and  which  none  but 
themselves,  and  those  whom  they  touch  for  that  purpose,  can  possess 
or  enjoy.     They  deny  transnbstantiation,  and  yet  they  cherish  con- 
Bobstantiation,  which  differs  only  in  the  name.    In  short,  they  are  in 
a  very  small  d^ree  removed  from  the  Mother  of  Harlots."    The  opin- 
ions of  John  Gardiner,  barrister,  are  wide  apart  from  John  Sylvester 
John,  his  son,  the  divine,  who  published  a  very  learned  discourse, 
eatitied  "A  Preservative  against  Unitarianism,"  at  Boston,  in  1810, 
wherein  he  thus  contemptuously  lashes  the  Unitarians :    ^'  No  faction 
was  ever  more  active  in  spreading  its  tenets  than  the  Unitarians.    In 
England  they  have  long  conducted  the  most  popular  magazines  and 
reriews,  and  here  they  are  eager  to  seise  on  every  avenue  to  the  pub- 
lic eye  and  ear.    From  the  slight  opposition  which  they  have  encoun- 
tered, they  really  seem  to  imagine  that  they  are  the  only  wise,  and  that 
all  learning  and  genius  are  confined  to  themselves.     But  if  there  be  a 
man  of  supereminent  talents  among  them,  let  him  be  pointed  out.    I 
know  him  not    The  pert  conceit,  the  supercilious  sneer,  the  daim  to 
iofidfibility,  the  declamation  against  bigotry  and  superstition,  by  which 
they  mean  belief  in  the  essential  doctrines  of  Christianity,  may  excite 
admiration  among  the  thoughtless  and  superficial,  but  irill  gain  them 
ittlle  credit  with  tiie  sensible  and  reflecting.    The  Unitarians  are  for- 
ever hariMBg  vpen  candor  and  liberality,  which  they  display  by  ineffii- 
Ue  contempt  for  al  seoiB  but  their  own.    The  candor  of  a  Unitarian 
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resemUeB  the  homanity  of  a  revolatioDuy  Frendimaii.  li  is  entiiiely 
confined  to  words;  and  I  will  yentore  to  affirm  that  no  greater  out> 
rages  against  good  manners  can  be  found  than  in  the  writingi  of  their 
leaders,  Wakefield,  Belsham,  and  Priestley.  But  let  them  meaaore 
their  own  moderate  stature  with  the  gigantic  dimensi<ms-of  a  Bacon,  a 
Milton,  and  a  Johnson,  and  perhaps  the j  will  be  candid  enough  to 
allow  that  all  genius  and  knowledge  are  not  confined  to  Unitarians, 
and  that  a  man  may  be  a  Trinitarian  without  being  necessarily  either  a 
blockhead  or  a  hypocrite." 

In  1785,  John  Gardiner  took  an  active  part  in  the  alteration  of  the 
Liturgy  in  the  Common  Prayer,  being  on  a  committee,  with  Perez  Mor- 
ton and  others,  of  King's  Chapel  church,  striking  out  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity.  Dr.  Sylvester  Grardiner,  long  a  warden  of  King's  Chapel, 
was  the  father  of  the  subject  of  this  article,  of  whom  John  Adams  said, 
that  ''he  had  a  thin,  grasshopper  voice,  and  an  affected  squeak;  a 
meagre  visage,  and  an  awkward,  unnatural  complaisance."  Barrister 
Gardiner  was  a  ripe  scholar,  a  rare  wit,  and  the  most  vigorous  writer 
of  his  day;  but  highly  sarcastic  and  vituperative  toward  his  opponents. 
He  was  a  zealous  politician,  learned  in  his  profiassion,  of  tenacioos 
memory,  and  of  nervous  eloquence. 

When  on  his  passage  to  the  (General  Court  of  Massachusetts,  in  the 
packet  Londoner,  wrecked  off  Cape  Ann  in  a  storm,  he  was  drowned, 
October,  1793,  where  his  chest  of  clothing  floated  ashore. 


JONATHAN  LORING  AUSTIN. 

JULT  4,  1786.    FOB  THE  TOWN  AITIHOBITIES. 

In  the  smooth  and  animated  oration  of  Mr.  Austin,  glowing  with 
patriotic  fervor,  it  is  said :  ''  What  country,  my  friends,  can  produce 
so  many  events,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  as  must  ever  disttnguish 
the  American  page, —  a  young  continent,  contending  with  a  natioa 
whose  establishment  had  been  for  ages,  and  whose  armies  had  ccm- 
quered  the  powers  of  the  world?  What  sprit,  short  of  an  heavenly 
enthusiasm,  could  have  animated  these  in&nt  colonies,  boldly  to 
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mooiioe  ihe  arUtrary  mandates  of  a  Britiah  Parliament,  and,  instead 
of  &wning  like  suppliants,  to  arm  themselves  for  their  oommon  defence? 
Toa  dared  to  appeal  to  that  God  who  first  planted  the  principles  of 
natural  freedom  in  the  human  breast, — principles  repeatedly  impressed 
on  our  in&nt  minds  by  our  great  and  glorious  ancestors ;  and  may 
yonder  sun  be  shorn  of  its  beams,  ere  their  descendants  forget  the 
heavenly  admonitions ! 

<'  When  I  behold  so  many  worthy  patriots,  who,  during  the  late  glo- 
rioos  struggle,  have  shone  conspicuous  in  the  cabinet  and  in  the  field, 
—when  I  read  in  each  smiling  &ce  and  placid  eye  the  happy  occasion 
fixr  joyandgratulation, — the  transporting  subject  fires  my  bosom,  and, 
with  emotions  of  pleasure,  I  congratulate  my  country  on  the  return  of 
this  anniversary.  Hail,  auspicious  day!  an  era  in  the  American 
annals  to  be  ever  remembered  with  joy,  while,  as  a  sovereign  and 
independent  nation,  these  United  States  can  maintain  with  honor  and 
sf^lause  the  character  they  have  so  gloriously  acquired !  How  shall 
we  maintain,  as  a  nation,  our  respectability,  should  be  the  grand  sub- 
ject of  inquiry.  This  is  the  object  to  which  we  must  attend ;  for  the 
moment  America  sullies  her  name,  by  forfeiting  her  honor,  the  &me 
she  has  acquired  from  the  heroism  of  her  sons,  and  the  virtues  she 
has  displayed  in  the  midst  of  her  distress,  will  only  serve,  like  a  train 
of  mourners,  to  attend  the  funeral  of  her  glory.  But,  by  a  due  culti- 
vation of  manners,  a  firm  adherence  to  the  &ith  we  have  pledged,  an 
union  in  council,  a  refinement  in  sentiment,  a  liberality  and  benevo- 
lence of  conduct,  we  shall  render  ourselves  happy  at  home  and 
respectable  abroad ;  our  consteUation  will  brighten  in  tbe  political  hem- 
isphere, and  the  radiance  of  our  stars  sparkle  with  increasing  lustre.'' 

Jonathan  Loring,  son  of  Hon.  Benjamin  Austin,  was  bom  at  Bos- 
ton, Jan.  2,  1748 ;  entered  the  Latin  School  in  1755 ;  graduated  at 
Harvard  College  in  1766,  on  which  occasion  he  delivered  the  first  Eng- 
lish oration  ever  assigned  to  a  candidate  for  the  bachelor's  degree.  The 
recent  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act  had  spread  universal  joy  among  the 
people,  and  naturally  superseded  all  classical  subjects  for  such  an  occa- 
sion. The  boldness  of  some  of  the  sentiments  was  not  much  approved 
by  the  fibculty,  and  had  weU-nigh  cost  the  candidate  the  honors  of  his 
<^.  Mr.  Austin's  fiither  was  of  tbe  Council,  and  a  selectman  in  Boa- 
ton  in  1775,  whose  upright  and  venerable  form,  large,  white  wig,  scarlet 
mqoelot,  and  gold-headed  cane,  were  the  personification  of  the  man- 
ners and  dress  of  that  period. 
15* 
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After  leftvingOii&bridge,  Mr.  Austin  cioiBniitKyid  bnsiDeBS  as  a  i 
ohan^  in  P<Hrtsnioath,  N.  H.  He  was  appointed  a  major  in  a  Tolan- 
teer  regiment,  under  the  oommand  of  the  late  Got.  Langdon,  raised 
for  the  protection  of  that  plaee.  On  the  commencement  of  hostilities, 
he  became  aid-de-camp  to  Gen.  Sullivan ;  but  being  about  that  period 
^qpointed  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  War  in  Massachusetts,  he  directly 
accepted  the  latter  situation,  which  he  sustained  until  October,  1777. 
Mr.  Austin  married  Miss  Hannah  Ivors. 

When  it  became  probable  that  Gen.  Gates  and  the  northern  army 
would  be  able 'by  their  success  to  counterbalance  the  loss  of  Philadel- 
phia and  the  gloomy  character  of  the  <southem  campaign,  tbe  executive 
Council  of  Massachusetts  resolved  to  transmit  the  intellig^ioe  by  » 
safe  and  early  conveyance  to  the  American  Gommissicmers  at  Paris. 
For  this  purpose  a  vessel  was  chartered  at  Boston,  and  Mr.  Austin 
was  appointed  a  special  messenger.  As  soon  ps  the  official  despatches 
of  the  surrender  of  Gen.  Burgoyne  could  be  prepared,  Mr.  Austin 
sailed  from  Boston,  October,  1777.  It  would  seem  that  the  feeble 
resources  of  the  State  were  exhausted  by  the  expense  of  the  vessel. 
Their  messenger  was  allowed  to  provide  his  cabin  stores  at  his  own 
charge,  and  to  trust  to  the  eflfect  of  his  intelligence  for  the  means  of 
compensation.  The  pious  habit  of  New  England  did  not  at  that  time 
permit  a  voyage  to  Europe,  without  proposing  a  note  at  church  on  the 
Sunday  previous,  for  the  {urayers  of  the  congregation.  Such  was 
accordingly  offered  at  the  Old  Brick,  where  his  father's  fomily  wor- 
shipped. The  good  Dr.  Ghauncy,  though  not  gifted  like  Dr.  Cooper 
in  prayer,  was  on  this  occasion  strongly  excited.  He  thanked  the  Lord 
most  fervently  for  the  great  and  glorious  event  which  required  the 
d^Murture  of  a  special  messenger.  He  prayed  that  it  might  pull  down 
the  haughty  spirit  of  our  enemies ;  that  it  might  warm  and  inspirit  our 
friends ;  that  it  might  be  the  means  of  procuring  peace,  so  anxiously 
desired  by  all  good  men ;  and  he  prayed  that  no  delay  might  retard 
the  arrival  in  Europe  of  the  packet  which  conveyed  this  great  news. 
He  invoked  a  blessing,  as  desired,  on  the  person  who  was  about  to 
esqxMe  himself  to  thedangers  of  the  deep  to  carry  this  wonderful  intel- 
ligence across  the  mighty  waters;  but, said  he,  good  Lord, whatever, in 
thy  wise  providence,  thou  seest  best  to  do  with  .the  young  man,  w« 
beseech  thee  most  fervently,  stall  events,  to  preserve  the  paeket  The 
vessel  arrived  at  Nantes,  November,  1777. 

The  oommissionerB  had  assembled  at  Dr.  IVanklin's  apartmentSi  oo 
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Ab  iVBur  tlMt  a  qpeeial  nMBenger  had  anriTod,  and  were  too  impatieot 
toaofir  a  noment's  dday.  Thej  Teoeived  him  in  the  conrt-Tard. 
Befme  he  had  tone  to  ali^^t,  Dr.  Franklin  addressed  him,  — ''  Sir,  is 
Philadelphia  taken?  "  "  Tes,  sir ! "  The  old  gentleman  clasped  hia 
hndsy  and  went  to  the  hotel  ^^  Bat,  sir,  I  have  greater  news  than 
that;  General  Bnrgojne  and  his  whole  army  are  prisoners  of  war ! " 
The  efect  was  dectrkaL  The  deqMtches  were  scarcely  read  before 
they  were  put  nnder  oopj.  Mr.  Austin  was  himself  Impressed  into 
the  service  of  transcribing  them.  Communication  was,  without  delay, 
made  to  the  French  ministry.  Lord  Stormcmt,  the  English  ambassa- 
dor, left  Paris,  and,  on  the  6th  of-  December,  official  information  was 
ffwm  to  die  American  commissioners  that  the  king  recognized  the 
independence  of  the  United  States.  Treaties  to  that  effect,  and  for 
commerce  and  alliance,  were  negotiated  and  signed  in  sixty  days  from 
^  date ;  and  the  American  commissioners,  who  before  were  obliged 
almost  to  keep  themselves  prisoners,  were  received  into  &yor  at  court, 
and  into  unbounded  popularity  through  all  France. 

Dr.  Franklin  transferred  to  Mr.  Austin  the  afifection  of  a  &ther,  as 
if  he  had  been  not  merely  the  messenger,  but  the  cause,  of  this  glorious 
mfinmation.  He  took  him  directly  into  his  family,  constituted  him  an 
additknal  private  secretary,  and  continued  towards  him  the  kindest 
regards  during  the  whole  period  of  his  abode  in  France.  Often,  at 
breakfiMst  or  other  occasions  of  their  meeting,  the  old  gentleman  would 
bredc  from  one  of  those  musings  in  which  it  was  his  habit  to  indulge, 
aiidf  clasping  his  hands  together,  exclaim,  '^  0 !  Mr.  Austin,  you 
hrought  glorious  news ! "  He  made  it  a  matter  of  etiquette  that  Mr. 
Austin  should  accompany  him  wherever  he  was  invited.  He  held  him 
at  his  bedside  during  the  intervals  of  the  painful  disease  with  which  he 
iras  visited ;  taught  him  to  play  chess,  that  he  might  have  some  con- 
stant cause  for  tiie  enjoyment  of  his  society,  to  heap  upon  him  every 
mark  of  personal  attachment  during  the  period  of  nearly  two  years  of 
hn  reeid^ace  in  France. 

Dr.  Franklin  was  from  that  moment  the  object  of  unbounded  curi- 
ority  and  interest  The  saloons  of  Paris  were  incomplete  without  his 
piesenoe.  There  was  an  enthusiasm  excited  concerning  him,  which 
brought  him  into  all  the  most  beautiful  society  of  that  great  metropolis, 
aai  in  which  his  dress  and  simplicity  of  appearance  formed  a  singukr 
contaraBt  to  the  rich  and  splendid  attire  of  all  others  of  the  company. 
The  young  American,  it  may  well  be  ima^ned,  was  delighted  witii  the 
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Bpluidor  and  fiiacinatbiis  of  tfaese  novel  Bcenes ;  aad  mi^thaTe  finmd 
in  their  allarementa  a  too  dangerous  occupation,  if  the  cause  of  all  this 
attraction  had  not  extended  to  him  as  irell  the  watohfidneBB  of  a  &tiher 
as  the  kindness  of  a  friend. 

A  rigid  etiquette  controlled  the  court  dress,  of  which  a  sword  and 
bag  were  indispensable  parts.  The  costume,  which  was  regulated  by 
the  season,  was  so  strictly  enforced,  that  admission  was  refused  to  him 
who  wore  kce  ruffles  when  the  time  required  cambric ;  but  a  sword 
was  as  inappropriate  to  Franklin  as  it  would  be  in  the  hands  of  » 
woman,  and  he  determined  to  go  unarmed.  This  resolution  aston- 
ished the  chamberlain  of  the  palace,  and  delayed,  for  a  time,  the 
presentation  of  the  American  commissioners.  But  Franklin  knew  his 
ground ;  and,  although  it  is  not  probable  he  would  have  sacrificed  the 
advantage  of  an  introduction  at  court  to  any  vdn  regard  to  costume, 
he  determined,  if  possible,  to  appear  in  the  simple  &shion  of  his  own 
country.  The  privilege  was  accorded  to  him,  and  the  novelty  of  his 
appearance  served  to  increase  admiration  for  his  character. 

Attended  by  his  suite,  he  had  a  public  audience  of  the  king,  and 
was  introduced  to  the  private  circle  of  the  queen;  and  from  that 
moment,  everything  Franklin,  and  everything  American,  was  first  in 
style  in  the  gay  coteries  of  the  French  capital  Dr.  Franklin's 
quarters  became  the  point  of  attraction  to  all  that  was  distinguished  or 
desirous  of  being  prominent  in  philosophy  or  &shion,  in  politics  and 
taste ;  and  the  duty  of  receiving  and  attending  to  their  numerous  calls 
generally  devolved  on  Loring  Austin.  Ten  thousand  marks  of  per- 
sonal kindness  which  were  lavished  on  Dr.  Franklin  could  not  but 
sometimes  excite  the  good-natured  jealousy  of  the  other  commissioners, 
who,  though  his  equals  in  political  rank,  seemed  to  be  forgotten  entirely 
by  the  French  people ;  and  it  required  some  address,  certainly,  on  the 
part  of  Franklin,  to  preserve  harmony.  Among  numberless  similar 
instances  of  the  consideration  in  which  he  was  held,  a  large  cake  was 
sent,  one  morning,  to  the  commissioners'  apartment,  inscribed,  '^  Le 
digne  Franklin,"  or.  For  the  worthy  Franklin.  "  We  have,"  said 
one  of  the  gentlemen,  "  as  usual,  to  thank  you  for  our  accommodations, 
and  to  appropriate  your  present  to  our  joint  use."  "  Not  at  all,"  said 
Franklin ;  ''  this  must  be  intended  for  all  the  commissioners,  only  these 
French  people  cannot  write  English.  They  mean,  no  doubt,  '  Lee, 
Dean,  Franklin.'  "  <<  That  might  answer,"  said  Mr.  Lee ;  "  but  we 
know,  whenever  they  remember  us  at  all,  they  always  put  you  first'' 
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Hie  capture  of  Borgoyne,  and  the  French  aOiaiioey  changed  wholly 
the  character  of  the  American  cause,  and  it  began  to  be  believed  in 
Earope  that  the  independence  of  the  Colonies  might  be  maintained. 
The  members  of  the  English  opposition  in  Parliament  maintained  a 
correspondence  with  Dr.  Franklin ;  and  it  has  been  said  that  he  was 
privatelj  visited  in  Paris  by  more  than  one  of  them.  The  ministry,  it 
was  known,  was  desirous  of  keeping  the  nation  in  great  ignorance  of 
the  state  of  American  affairs.  Little  confidence  was  placed  in  their 
accounts ;  and  the  most  intelligent  men  sought  information  from  other 
sources,  and  especially  through  France.  The  Americans  in  England 
were  principally  loyalists,  and  the  fairness  of  their  representations  waa 
liable  to  suspicion.  There  was  in  the  conduct  and  constitution  of 
American  a&irs  a  great  departure  from  the  usual  course  of  European 
politics;  —  the  mode  of  government,  the  strength,  resources  and 
prospects  of  the  country,  were  little  understood ;  —  how  the  war  waa 
conducted,  when  there  was  none  of  that  machinery  which  was  thought 
indispensable  to  raise  taxes,  support  armies,  and  enforce  authority. 
They  were  desirous  of  having  these  matters  explained,  especially  as 
the  enemies  of  the  American  cause  made  this  the  constant  theme  for 
their  prophecy  of  ruin.  To  communicate  this  information  in  an 
authentic  and  satisfactory  manner,  to  explain  and  illustrate  the  actual 
state  of  things  in  the  United  States,  it  was  thought  could  best  hf 
done  by  personal  interviews  with  some  intelligent  and  confidential  per- 
son ;  and  Dr.  Franklin  proposed  a  mission  for  this  purpose  to  Loring 
Austin.  It  may  readily  be  supposed  that  the  young  American  acceded 
to  this  proposal  with  pleasure. 

The  business  was  in  a  high  degree  confidential ;  and,  as  preparatory 
to  it,  Franklin  required  of  Austin  to  bum  in  his  presence  every  letter 
which  he  had  brought  from  his  friends  in  America,  — in  exchange  for 
which  he  gave  him  two  letters,  which  he  assured  him  would  open  an 
easy  communication  to  whatever  was  an  object  of  interest  or  curiosity, 
either  among  men  or  things.  One  difficulty  had,  however,  nearly 
destroyed  this  plan.  Franklin  was  unwilling  that  Austin  should  be 
known,  lest  his  connection  with  the  commissioners  in  France  might  be 
suspected.  But  he  had  many  relatives  in  England  of  distinction,  and 
was,  besides,  personally  acquainted  with  all  the  loyalists  who  had  left 
Boston.  Trusting,  however,  to  his  prudence,  and  enjoining  on  him 
the  most  sorupulous  att^tion  to  preserve  from  all  but  tilie  proper  per- 
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ions  tfie  secret  of  bis  connection  with  the  commimoneni,  Franklin 
famished  him  with  the  means  of  a  passage  to  England. 

Probably  no  American  ever  visited  England  under  more  fortunate 
drcnmstanoes  than  did  Loring  Anstin.  Few  of  our  countrymen  have 
the  means  of  associating  with  the  rank  and  wealth  of  that  nation. 
Those  who  gain  this  access  by  means  of  official  station  maintain  a  cold 
and  formal  intercourse,  limited  in  its  character,  and  confined  to  official 
drcles.  But  the  letters  of  Dr.  Franklin,  and  the  desire  that  was  felt 
by  the  leaders  of  the  opposition  to  see  and  converse  with  an  intelligeat 
American,  who  had  the  confidence  of  that  eminent  man,  and  was  bom 
the  country  of  their  absorbing  interest,  brought  Loring  Austin  into 
fiuniliar  personal  intercourse  with  the  master  spirits  of  the  age. 

In  narrating  the  progress  of  his  commission,  Mr.  Austin  writes : 
"  My  time  passes  with  so  little  of  the  appearance  of  business,  that  if  I 
was  not  assured  it  was  otherwise,  I  shoulH  think  myself  without  usefid 
employment.  The  mornings  I  devote  to  seeing  such  objects  of  curi- 
osity or  interest  as  I  am  advised  to,  and  wholly  according  to  my  own 
inclination.  I  attend  constantly  the  debates  of  Parliament,  to  which 
I  have  ready  admission;  and  have  been  particularly  enjoined  to 
attend,  that  I  may  not  miss  any  question  on  our  affidrs.  Dinner,  — 
or,  as  it  oug^t  to  be  called,  supper,  —  which  follows  afterward,  is 
tbe  time  allotted  to  conversation  on  the  affidrs  of  our  country.  I  am 
mvariably  detained  to  parties  of  this  Und,  sometimes  consisting  of 
seven  or  eight,  and  sometimes  of  the  number  of  twenty.  The  com- 
pany is  always  composed  of  members  of  Parliament,  with  very  few 
additions ;  indeed,  I  do  not  know  of  any ;  and  no  question  which  yon 
can  conceive  is  omitted,  to  all  which  I  give  such  answers  as  my  knowl- 
edge permits.  I  am  sadly  puzzled  with  the  various  titles  which  differ- 
ent ranks  require.  My  small  knowledge  of  French  prevented  this 
trouble  in  Paris ;  but  here  I  firequently  find  myself  at  fault,  which 
subjects  me  to  embarrassment,  that  is  yet  forgiven  to  a  stranger." 

A  constant  and  fiuniliar  intercourse  with  whatever  was  noble  or 
learned  or  eminent  in  the  British  capital  must  have  made  this  a  most 
delightful  winter  in  London  to  a  young  American,  educated  in  the  plain 
habits  of  New  England.  Mr.  Austin  was  domesticated  in  the  fiunily 
of  the  Earlof  Shelbume;  placed  under  the  particular  care  of  his  chap- 
Iain,  the  celebrated  Dr.  Priestley ;  introduced  to  the  king,  then  a  youth ; 
ni  company  with  Mr.  Fox,  present  at  all  the  coteries  of  the  opposition, 
and  ciJled  upon  to  explain  and  defend  tlie  cause  and  character  of 
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lug  toDBtarymen,  in  the  freedom  of  ooBoquial  difloaaeion,  before  the 
greateBt  geniuses  of  the  age,  against  the  doubts  of  some^  the  ridicnk 
of  others,  the  censure  of  many,  and  the  inquiries  of  all. 

The  communications  made  by  Mr.  Austin  were  calculated  to  eiqplain 
the  condition  and  circumstances  of  his  countrymen,  to  give  a  better 
coDoeption  of  their  physical  .and  moral  strength,  to  do  away  the 
impression  of  their  being  at  yariance  among  themselves,  to  explain 
wkt  might  otherwise  lead  to  a  belief  of  their  want  of  harmony ;  and, 
by  stating  &cts  which,  with  the  minuteness  that  was  known  to  him, 
his  hearers  could  not  be  acquainted  with,  he  effected  a  very  useful 
n&presBion. 

The  object  of  his  visit  to  England  was  accomplished  to  the  satisfiiction 
of  Dr.  Franklin,  in  whose  &mily  he  continued  for  some  time  after  his 
return  to  Paris.  Being  charged  witb  the  despatches  of  the  commis- 
siooers  to  Congress,  he  left  France,  and  arrived  at  Philadelphia,  May, 
1779.  A  very  liberal  compensation  was  made  him  by  Congress  for 
his  services  in  Europe ;  and  Mr.  Austin  again  returned  to  his  busmess 
in  Boston,  as  an  owner  of  a  rope-walk,  and  interested  in  shipping. 

On  the  11th  January,  1780,  Mr.  Austin  was  appointed  by  the  State 
of  Massachusetts  a  commissioner  to  negotiate  in  Europe  for  a  loan  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds  sterling,  '^  and  to  pledge  the 
fiuth  of  the  government  for  the  repayment  of  the  same ; "  and  shortly 
after  embarked  for  Spain.  Such,  however,  was  the  low  credit  of  the 
coontry  abroad,  or  the  want  of  information  among  monied  men  of  its 
lesonrces  and  condition,  that  this  small  sum  could  nj)t  be  obtained. 

tSr.  Austin  was  captured  on  his  outward  passage,  and  carried  a 
pmasr  into  England.  Personal  incivility,  inconsistent  with  the 
usages  of  more  inodem  war&re,  was  practised  towards  him  by  the 
captor,  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  the  object  of  his  voyage,  the 
pliers  concerning  it  having  been  thrown  overboard  during  the  chase ; 
and,  on  the  appearance  of  an  American  vessel  of  force,  the  master  of 
the  English  ship  actually  confined  him  to  the  main-mast,  and  threat- 
ened to  keep  him  there  during  the  action,  —  a  threat  which  he  would 
{ttobably  have  put  in  execution,  if  an  engagement  had  ensued.  Mr. 
Austin,  having  obtamed  his  liberation  in  England,  by  means  of  friends 
to  whom  he  had  formerly  been  known,  passed  over  to  France,  and  there 
and  in  Spain  and  Holland  pursued  the  object  of  his  mission,  with 
veiy  mdifierent  success.  He  was  enabled,  by  adding  his  own  per- 
sonal credit  to  that  of  the  State,  to  procure  some  articles  of  clothing, 
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bat  fiur  short  of  the  amount  desired  by  the  commonwealth.  Mr. 
Austin  continued  his  exertions  in  Holland  until  the  sammer  of  1781 ; 
and,  after  twenty-two  months'  absence,  retamed  to  the  United  States. 
After  the  close  of  the  Bevohitioiiary  War,  Mr.  Anstin  engaged  again 
in  commercial  and  manufacturing  pursuits,  and  confined  himself  chiefly 
to  these  occupations.  In  his  natire  town  he  was  repeatedly  honored 
with  the  confidence  of  the  people.  He  served  for  many  years  on  the 
boards  of  overseers  of  the  poor  and  school  committee,  and  in  the  State 
Senate,  as  a  member  from  Suffi>lk.  On  removing  to  Cambridge,  where 
he  resided  during  the  period  his  sons  were  passing  through  ihe  uni- 
versity, —  one  of  whom  prepared  the  greatest  part  of  this  sketch,  — 
Mr.  Austin  was  elected  a  representative  from  that  town  to  the  Legis- 
lature, and  was  successively  elected  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the 
commonwealth. 

The  associations  of  his  early  life,  and  his  intercourse  with  educated 
society  in  the  courts  of  Europe,  had  given  a  refinement  and  polish  to 
his  manners  and  mode  of  thinking,  that  entitled  him  to  the  reputation 
he  then  universally  enjoyed,  at  bdng  one  of  the  most  accomplished 
gentlemen  of  the  day.  There  are  those  remaining  who  remember  that 
he,  whom  fi>r  many  years  we  had  been  accustomed  to  see  bowed  down 
by  infirmity  and  age,  was  once 

*'  The  glass  of  ftahion  and  the  mould  of  form, 
The  observed  of  all  oboerren." 

Shortly  before  jus  death,  Mr.  Austin  interested  some  young  friends, 
by  reciting,  memoriter,  several  of  the  fine  descriptioDs  of  Homer  and 
Virgil,  which  he  was  ever  able  fluently  to  repeat.  He  died  at  Boston, 
May  15, 1826. 

The  Hon.  Benjamin  Austin,  an  active  and  zealous  leader  of  the  old 
Republican  party,  and  a  brother  of  Jonathan  Loring  Austm,  was  a 
frequent  writer  in  the  Independent  Chronicle,  over  the  signature 
of  Honestns,  and  author  also  of  a  warm  political  work,  entitled  "  Old 
South,"  comprising  850  pages,  8vo.  His  political  articles  effected  a 
greater  sensation  than  the  productions  of  any  writer  in  his  party,  and 
elicited  the  foUowing  severe  efiiision  from  die  most  satirical  poet  of 
Boston: 

*'  In  Tain  ovr  Uteraiy  ohamptons  write,  — 
Their  latire  tioklee,  and  their  praises  bite. 
They,  by  their  poor,  dall  nonsense,  clearly  own 
Oar  depth  of  angaiah  to  fhe  laughing  town. 


Tbeir  funs  infliot  noi  e*«ii »  moment's  p«iB, 
And  Honee  soribbles,  and  Im  friends,  U  Tain ; 
Idke  angiy  flies  that  bus  upon  the  wing* 
Thqr  show  the  will,  but  not  the  pow«r,  to  stia^ ; 
Ambitions  with  ephemeras  to  vie. 
Or  moles  that  thunder  into  lig^t,  sad  die." 

Here  follows  an  acooont  of  the  fruitless  efforts  of  Honestas  to  make 
a  speech  at  the  Jacobin  Club,  which  met  at  the  Green  Dragon  Tavern : 

*'  Thrioe  from  his  seat  his  form  Honestas  reared. 
And  thrioe  in  attitude  to  «psak  appeared ; 
His  lean  left  hand  he  stretched  as  if  to  smite. 
And  maaftd  grasped  his  breeches  with  his  right 
Thrioe  he  essayed  to  speak,  and  thrioe  his  tongae 
In  hie  hatf-q^ed  month  Suspended  hong ; 
Once  more  he  rose,  with  OM^tiiying  pain, — 
Once  more  he  rose, — and  then  sat  down  again. 
His  disappointed  bosom  lieaTed  a  sij^. 
And  tears  of  angnish  started  from  his  eye. 

*  *  •  • 
Thrioe  he  essayed,  and  thrice,  in  spits  of  soom. 
Teen,  sooh  as  angels  weep,  burst  forth  at  last ; 
Words,  interwove  with  sighs,  foond  out  their  way. 

*  •  *  • 
Of  all  her  sons,  none  gained  so  mndi  i^plsnse 
As  lank  Honestus,  with  his  lanthom  jaws. 

*  •  •  •    ^ 
Onoe,  too,  misguided  1^  some  adverse  power. 

Yon  aped  patrician's  airs  in  eril  honr. 
And  Federal  Roasell,  in  resentful  fit. 
Thy  back  belabored,  and  thy  fooe  bespit" 

In  "  The  Democratiad,"  a  political  satire,  published  at  Philadel- 
phia in  1795,  we  find  the  following  allusion  to  a  speech  of  Benjamin 
Anstm,  in  Faneuil  Hall,  on  Jay's  treaty,  and  in  our  sketch  of  Joseph 
HaU  are  further  allusions.  The  '^  satirizing  priest"  of  whom  the 
poet  says  Mr.  Austin  had  such  dread  was  probably  Dr.  Qardiner : 

"  Now,  sage  Honestas  from  his  seat  arose. 
Thrice  stroked  his  cliops,  and  thrioe  surreyed  his  toes ; 
Thrice  strove  his  mighty  project  to  deelare. 
Thrice  stopped  to  see  if  Parson  G.  were  there ; — 
For  weU  he  knew  the  satirizing  priest 
Would  hang  him  up,  a  scarecrow  and  a  jest. 
If  onoe  he  saw  his  wayward  Ibolstepe  stngr 
But  a  small  distanoe  in  the  Dutkms  wsy. 
16 
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Ahl  timid min, thou notlung hadit to dr^ 
iaaong  th/  Chib  ftppetred  no  lioiMil  hmd ; 
No  PUMn  O.  WM  thon  thjritaps  to  Inoo, 
Aad  pdnt  the  gwlty  tam»  of  tlqr  ftM*" 


THOMAS  DAWES. 
jjjLY  4,  ra7.  10&  tarn  town  authobixokl 

JuDOB  Dawbs  introdaoed  the^  foUowing  fblicitoaa  figure,  in  this  pro- 
daeti<m:  ''One  of  the  late  aerostatic  navigators," — probably  Dr. 
John  JetfiioB, — ''has  intimated  that,  when  sailing  in  his  balloon  ilu:oiigh 
the  blue  climes  of  air,  over  European  territories,  the  eye  was  gratified 
in  the  aocoracy  with  which  the  divisions  were  made  between  contiguous 
owners  of  the  lands  below.  The  circumstance  suggested  the  idea  of 
firm  laws.  Had  this  philosopher  made  his  aerial  voyage  over  the  fields 
of  Massachusetts,  he  would  have  enjoyed  an  additional  sentiment, — an 
idea  of  equality  would  have  been  joined  to  that  of  certainty.  The  senti- 
mentalist would  not  only  have  discovered  the  justness  of  outlines  in  the 
bounds  of  property,  but  he  would  have  observed  the  equality  of  por- 
tioDS  of  the  respective  owners, — a  species  of  equality  how  exalted 
above  the  condition  of  those  countries  where  the  peasant  is  alienated 
with  the  soil,  and  the  price  of  acres  is  the  number  of  slaves !  Not, 
indeed,  that  perfect  equality  which  deadens  the  motives  of  industry, 
and  places  demerit  on  a  footing  with  virtue ;  but  that  happy  mediocri^ 
which  soars  above  bondage,  without  aspiring  to  domination.  Less 
&vorable  to  liberty  were  those  agrarian  laws  which  lifted  the  ancient 
republics  into  grandeur." 

In  the  peroration  of  this  oration,  Judge  Dawes  says,  in  a  strain 
of  eloquence :  "  Poverty  of  genius  is  not  our  misfortune.  The  fi>rni8 
of  finee  and  justly  balanced  politics  maintain  our  title  to  legislative  wis- 
dom. Nor  have  we  narrowed  the  gates  of  our  religious  instituti<»ia. 
Liberality  is  not  an  exotic  that  dies  on  our  soil  Lidepmident  ground 
IS  not  watered  with  the  blood  of  unbelievers.  We  have  not  contracted 
the  worship  of  the  Deity  to  a  smgle  establishment,  but  we  have  opened 
an  asylum  to  all  people,  and  kindred,  and  tongues,  and  nations.    No ! 
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MecEocrtty  is  not  the  bane  of  mdependent  imiids.  Nature  has  dealt 
with  US  not  on  the  minute  scale  of  economy,  bat  the  broader  principles 
of  bounty.  What  remains,  then,  bat  that  we  improve  the  gratuities 
of  Proyidence  1  Roused  bj  a  sense  of  past  suftring  and  the  digoitj 
of  fireedomi  we  have  once  more  caUed  on  yenerable  sages  of  our  first 
Congress,  on  other  immortal  characters,  to  add  new  strength  and 
beauty  to  the  &ir  &bric  of  independence. 

"A  legishtion,  common  in  certain  cases  to  all  the  States,  will  make 
08  a  nation  in  reality,  as  well  as  in  name.  This  will  permit  us  to 
respect  our  own  station,  and  to  treat  on  equal  grounds  with  other 
powers ;  will  suffer  us  to  be  just  at  home  and  respectable  abroad ; 
will  render  property  secure,  and  convince  us  that  the  payment  of  debts 
is  our  truest  policy  and  highest  honor.  This  will  encourage  husbandry 
and  arts ;  will  settle,  with  numerous  and  happy  families,  the  banb 
of  the  Ohio  and  the  borders  of  Kennebec.  Huron's  neglected  waves 
—  Superior's  wilderness  of  waters,  now  forlorn  and  unemployed  — 
shall  bear  the  countless  vessels  of  internal  traffic.  Niagara's  foaming 
cataract,  crowned  with  columns  of  vapor  and  refracted  lines,  shall  not 
always  bar  the  intercourse  of  mighty  lakes.  The  mechanic  arts  shall 
find  a  passage  from  Erie  to  Ontario,  and  Ghamplain  shall  be  led  in 
triumph  to  the  bosom  of  the  deep. 

"  Hail,  glorious  age !  when  the  potent  rays  of  perfect  liberty  shall 
burst  upon  the  now  benighted  desert;  when  the  tawny  natives  of 
America,  and  the  descendants  of  those  who  fled  hither  from  the  old 
world,  shall  forget  their  animosities ;  when  all  parts  of  this  immense 
oontinent  shall  be  happy  in  ceaseless  communications,  and  the  mutual 
exchange  of  benefits;  when  the  cornucopia  of  peace  shall  be  pre- 
ferred to  the  waste  of  war,  as  the  genial  gales  of  summer  to  the  ruf- 
fian blasts  of  winter;  when  nations,  who  now  hold  the  same  jealous 
relation  to  each  other  which  individuals  held  before  society  was  formed, 
shall  find  some  grand  principle  of  combination,  like  that  which  rolls 
the  heavenly  bodies  round  a  common  centre.  The  distinct  fires  of 
American  States,  which  are  now  blended  into  one,  rising  just  through 
broken  clouds  firom  the  horizon,  shall  blaze  bri^t  in  the  zenith, —  the 
glory  of  the  universe ! " 
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JOHN  BROOKS. 

JULY  4,  1787.    lOB  THl  UABRMSBUBmm  SOOEHIT  OF  dHODINATr. 

Bbfobb  the  dissolution  of  the  American  army,  the  offioers,  in  their 
cantonxnents  near  Hudson's  river,  instituted  a  society,  May  10,  1783, 
which,  from  similarity  in  their  situation  to  that  of  the  celebrated 
Boman,  was  to  be  denominated  '^  The  Society  of  the  Cincinnati."  It 
was  to  be  designated  by  a  medal  of  gold,  representing  the  American 
eagle,  bearing  on  its  breast  the  devices  of  the  order,  which  was  to  be 
suspended  by  a  deep  blue  ribbon,  edged  with  white,  descriptive  of  the 
union  of  America  and  France.  The  immutable  principles  of  the 
society  required  the  members  to  preserve  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
human  nature,  for  which  they  had  fought  and  bled.,  and  to  promote 
and  cherish  union  and  honor  between  the  respective  States.  Its  objects 
were  to  perpetuate  the  remembrance  of  the  American  Bevolution,  as 
well  as  a  cordial  affection  among  the  officers,  and  to  extend  acts  of 
beneficence  to  those  officers  and  their  &milie8  whose  situation  might 
require  assistance.  A  common  fund  was  to  be  created,  by  the  deposit 
of  one  month's  pay  on  the  part  of  every  officer  becoming  a  member. 
This  institution  excited  no  inconsiderable  degree  of  jealousy  and  oppo- 
sition. The  ablest  dissertation  against  it  was  entitled  ^'GonsideratioQs 
on  the  Society  or  Order  of  Cincinnati,"  dated  Charleston,  S.  C,  Oot 
10,  1788,  and  signed  ''  Cassius.'^  It  was  the  production  of  Acdamus 
Burke,  one  of  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  South  Carolina, 
who  undertook  to  prove  that  the  Cincinnati  creates  two  distinct  orders 
among  our  people :  a  race  of  hereditary  nobles  founded  on  the  military, 
together  with  die  most  influential  fiimilies  and  men  in  the  State, — and 
the  people,  or  plebeians.  On  about  the  year  1808,  Col.  Humphrey 
wrote,  in  reply,  that  ''  more  than  twenty  years  have  elapsed,  and  not 
ODC  &ct  has  occurred  to  countenance  these  jealous  insinuations."  This 
institution  is  said  to  have  been  originated  by  Maj.  Gen.  Knox.  Its 
first  president  was  George  Washington,  who  gave  his  signature  at  the 
hea«1  of  the  list  of  members  on  its  establishment  Gen.  Knox  was 
secretary-general.  The  first  officers  for  the  Massachusetts  branch  of 
that  society  were  as  follows : 

Maj.  Gren.  Benjamin  Lincoln,  President;  Maj.  Gen.  Heniy  Knox, 
Vice  President;  Col.  John  Brooks,  Secretary]  Col.  Henry  Jackaon, 
Treasurer;  Capt  Benjamin  Haywood,  Assistant  TVeastfrer. 
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!nie  fint  ontcar  for  thiB  fanoGh  of  the  inatitation  iras  Hod.  Jolrn 
Brooka,  in  1787.  After  1790,  the  de&yerj  dl  oraticos  for  tibia  aociety 
oeaaed ;  but  anniial  meetings,  and  ciyic  foaata,  with  toaata  and  aenti<* 
menta,  on  tiieanmyeraaay  of  iadqpendenoe,  are  to  thia  day  perpetuated. 

A  atrong  indication  of  the  patriotic  motivea  of  thia  remnant  of  revo* 
htionaiy  heroea  ia  evident  from  the  eloquent  appeal  of  Gen.  John 
Brooka,  in  thia  oration.  "  Gonaidering  the  temper  of  the  timea,"  aaya 
Gen.  Brooka,  "  in  which  jou  lire,  the  pert  you  have  to  act  ia  confeaa- 
ediy  difficolt.  For,  althoagh,  aa  a  aodety,  friendahip  and  benevolence 
are  your  great  objects,  yet  i^thy  in  you  with  regard  to  the  public 
wel&re  would  be  conatrued  into  disaffection,  and  uncommon  aenaibility 
into  deaign.  It  is  impoaaible  for  men,  whoae  great  ambiti(m  it  haa 
been  to  deaerve  the  approbation  of  their  fellow-citizens,  to  view  with 
indiflbrence  the  reproach  which  has  been  caat  upon  your  inatitution. 
But  there  is  a  degree  of  respect  due  from  every  man  to  himself,  aa  weU 
as  to  others ;  and  there  are  aitnations  from  wUch  one  may  not  recede, 
wiliiout  the  unavoidable  imputation  of  weakness  or  of  guilt  While, 
therefore,  a  conadouanesa  dT  virtuoua  and  laudable  views  will  prompt 
you  to  cheriah  the  benevolent  principles  which  first  induced  you  to 
aaaociate,  you  will  be  led  to  reapect  that  apirit  of  jealouay  which 
■Iwaya  characterissea  a  free  government,  and,  when  not  carried  to 
ezoesa,  ia  uaeful  in  its  support  Time,  which  placea  everything  in  ita 
true  light,  will  convince  tiie  world  that  your  institution  ia  founded  in 
Tirtue,  and  leads  to  patriotiam. 

"  Beaides  the  motives  you  have,  in  common  with  others,  to  seek  the 
public  wel&re,  a  regard  to  the  conaiatence  of  your  own  character, 
that  aense  of  honor  which  has  raised  you  auperior  to  every  temptation 
and  to  every  distress,  the  reiterated  testimonials  you  have  received 
from  your  country  of  their  aense  of  your  patriotism  and  military  merit, 
are  tiea  that  muat  forever  bind  you  moat  aacredly  to  her  intereata. 
Ph»ecnte,  then,  with  reaolution,  what  you  have  instituted  in  sincerity. 
Make  it  the  great  object  of  your  ambition,  aa  you  have  shone  aa 
aoldiera,  to  excel  aa  citizena.  Treat  with  juat  indifference  the  inainua- 
tiona  which  envy  may  be  diapoaed  to  throw  out  against  you.  Silence 
ibe  tongue  of  slander,  by  the  rectitude  of  your  conduct  and  the  bril* 
liance  of  your  virtues.  Suffer  not  the  aflfected  jealouay  of  individual 
to  abate  tiie  ardor  of  your  patriotiam.  As  you  have  fought  for  lib- 
erty, convince  the  w<»rld  you  know  its  value.  As  you  have  gready 
oonlributed  to  eatabliah  theae  govemmenta,  teach  the  licentioua  traitor 
16* 
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dHtyMi  wiUfupportibeDi;  9iAdBj€iah»,'f9fBrlkfakaAj&^^ 
the  boanarB  of  the  Union,  inoolcftto,  in  yonr  seTeral  drcles,  the  neoea* 
lity  of  preserring  the  unity  of  the  nationil  ohanicter.    Eortif j  yoiur 
mioda  against  that  foe  to  integrity,  that  bane  of  republicanism,  an 
inunoderate  thirst  {or  popularity." 

Hon.  John  Brooks  was  bom  at  Medford,  June  6, 1752,  and  reoeiTad 
a  town-school  education.  He  was  an  indented  apprentice  to  Simeon 
Tufts,  M.  D.,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  until  he  became  of  age.  He 
early  settled  at  Beading,  in  medical  practice,  and  married  Lucy  Smith, 
an  orphan.  While  at  Beading,  he  became  captain  of  a  company  of 
minute-men,  and  it  being  at  the  period  when  Boston  was  in  the  pes* 
seasion  of  the  British  troops,  under  pretext  of  going  into  town  for 
medicine  to  be  used  in  his  profession,  he  engaged  a  drill-seigeant  of 
the  regulars  to  secretly  instruct  him  in  the  manual  exercise ;  and  he 
often  remarked,  it  was  of  this  British  soldier  that  he  acquired  the 
rudiments  of  military  tactics.  He  was  not  at  the  battle  of  Bunker 
Hill,  but  was  engaged  in  other  services  on  that  day  and  night,  at 
Cambridge.  His  daughter  Lucy  was  prematurely  bom,  at  Beading, 
on  that  memorable  day ;  and,  being  remarkable  for  active  and  ener- 
getic habits,  her  brother  Alexander  observed  to  her,  one  day,  when  she 
was  bustling  about  the  house,  "Why,  Lucy,  you  was  bom  in  a 
bustle,  and  I  believe  you  wiU  die  in  a  bustle."  Mr.  Brooks  was 
a  schoolmate  with  the  eminent  Count  Bumfbrd.  Hon.  Loammi 
Baldwin,  of  Wobum,  was  his  early  friend ;  and  each  was  destined 
for  college,  but  neither  of  them  ever  received  a  literary  education, 
being  diverted  from  their  purpose  by  patriotic  ardor.  Capt  Bitxte 
was  in  the  battie  of  Lexington,  and,  meeting  the  British  force  on 
their  return  from  Concord,  he  ordered  his  men  to  post  themsdves 
behind  the  bams  and  fences,  and  fire  incessantly  upon  them.  Col. 
Brooks,  in  the  battle  of  Saratoga,  at  the  head  of  his  regiment,  stormed 
and  csjried  the  intrenchments  of  the  Oerman  troops.  In  the  battle 
of  Monmouth,  Brooks  was  acting  adjutant-general.  After  the  battle 
of  Saratoga,  he  thus  laconically  wrote  to  a  friend :  "  We  have  met 
the  British  and  Hessians,  and  have  beat  them;  and,  not  content 
with  diis  victory,  we  have  assaulted  their  intrenchments,  and  carried 
them." 

Col.  Brooks  detected  a  conspiracy  of  officers  at  Newburgh,  early  in 
1788.  He  kept  them  within  quarters,  to  prevent  an  attendance  on 
the  insurgent  meeting.     On  this  occasion,  which  was  probably  the 
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HiOBt  aaikms  period  in  the  caireer  of  Washk^ton,  iHio  rode  up  to  Um 
ftr  coandel  on  this  point,  Brooks  said,  '^  Sir,  I  have  anticipated  jenr 
widie^  ttad  mj  orders  are  given."  Washkigton,  with  tears  in  his  ejes, 
extended  to  him  his  hand,  and  said,  '^  CoL  Brooks,  this  is  just  whaA 
I  expected  firom  joo."  What  a  scene  for  a^  artist !  In  1780,  GoL 
Brooks  delivered  a  Masonic  oration  at  West  Point,  in  the  presence  of 
the  noble  Washington.  He  was  commander  of  the  Ancient  and  Hon- 
orable Artillerj  Gomponj  in  1786,  and  major-general  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts troops  in  Shays'  insurrection.  In  1788  he  was  a  member  of 
ihe  State  convention  for  the  adoption  of  the  federal  constitution. 
Was  president  of  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society.  In  1795  Gen. 
Brooks  published  an  oration  for  the  Massachusetts  Humane  Society. 
In  1800  he  published  a  eulogy  on  Washington,  delivered  at  Medfoid. 
He  had,  previous  to  this  period,  been  appointed  a  U.  S.  marshal, 
and  supervisor  of  tiie  direct  tax.  He  was  vice-president  oi  the  first 
tempearance  society  in  New  England,  on  its  institution,  in  1818.  He 
was  the  State  adjutant-general  under  Galeb  Strong,  and  Grovemor 
of  the  State  firom  1816  to  1828.  We  well  remember  the  beautiful 
Boene  of  August  25,  1824,  when  La&yette  stood  on  the  balcony  of  ihe 
mansion-house  at  the  head  of  Park-street,  attended  by  Gov.  Eustis  on 
the  right,  and  his  immediate  predecessor.  Gov.  Brooks,  on  the  left  side 
of  him,  each  in  full  military  dress  amid  the  cheerings  of  the  gathered 
multitude,  and  the  escort  of  the  Boston  regiment,  on  retiring  to 
their  quarters.  When  La&yette  visited  his  old  companion-in-arms, 
during  this  month,  one  of  the  arches  displayed,  on  his  entrance  into 
Medford,  this  inscription,  "Welcome  to  our  Hills  and  Brooks." 
Gov.  Brooks  died  at  Medford,  March  1, 1825. 

Lieut  John,  a  son  of  Gov.  Brooks,  of  youthful  beauty  and  generous 
enterprise,  fell  in  the  battle  of  Lake  Erie,  September  10,  1818,  on 
board  Perry's  flag-ship  Lawrence.  Alexander  S.,  his  other  son,  en- 
tered the  XT.  S.  army.    Lucy  married  Bev.  Creo.  0.  Stuart,  of  Canada. 

"In  the  character  of  this  estimable  man,"  remarks  his  pastor, 
Andrew  Bigelow,  D.  D.,  "  there  was  a  junction  of  qualities  equally 
great  and  good.  Chreat  qualities  he  certainly  possessed.  The  faculties 
of  bis  mind,  naturally  of  no  infisrior  order,  had  been  unusually  strength- 
oied  by  culture  and  exercise.  Separately,  they  were  all  entitled  to 
respect  on  ^e  score  of  power;  and,  had  the  entire  assemblage  centred 
in  some  one  not  endued  with  his  genuine  goodness  of  heart,  or  in 
whose  breast  a  balefiil  ambition  reigned,  they  would  have  clearly 
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proved  the  poflBesBor  to  be  a  talented  man,  in  the  popular  aenae  of  At 
phrase.  In  the  case  auj^posed,  thej  would  have  stood  all  naked  aai 
open,  and  have  glared  upon  human  obeervatkin."  The  beat  i 
of  John  Brooks  extant  is  that  written  by  his  pastor. 
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JT7LT  4»  1788.    FOB  THB  TOWK  AUTHOBIIIBB. 

Ik  this  spirited  and  elegant  oration  of  Mr.  Otis,  it  is  remavked : 
'^  A  review  of  the  history  of  ^e  North  American  aettlements  ezhihito 
an  early  and  almost  a  continual  struggle  between  tyranny  and  avarioe 
upon  one  side,  and  an  ardent  sense  of  native  liberty  upon  the  other. 
Those  are  mistaken  who  think  that  the  original  source  of  oppreasiiM 
may  be  traced  in  the  ordinanoe  of  the  Stamp  Act.  The  irst  ookuial 
institution  established  in  Virginia  was  subjected  to  an  arbitrary 
council,  dependent  upon  the  capricious  pleasure  of  a  king.  Patienoe 
and  enterprise  at  length  had  discovered  to  the  inhabitants  a  staple 
producti<m  at  that  period  peculiar  to  the  colony,  when  the  harsh  man* 
date  of  a  tyrant  foe  had  the  cultivation  of  it,  and  oondemned  commeroe 
to  defile  her  infiudt  hands  in  the  fruitless,  ignoble  drudgery  of  searching 
after  mines.  In  other  southern  colonies,  instances  are  not  wanting 
of  inquisitorial  writs  and  of  violated  charters. 

'^  It  must,  however,  be  allowed,  that,  sheltered  by  the  canopies  of 
their  paramounts,  they  were  in  general  less  exposed  than  their  sister 
provinces  to  the  scorching  rays  of  s^^Mreme  majesty.  Advancing  into 
New  England,  the  system  of  oppression  becomes  more  uniform,  aad 
the  resistance  consequently  more  conspicuous.  No  affluent  proprie* 
tary  iq)peared  to  protect  our  hardy  ancestors.  The  immeasurable  wild 
had  yielded  to  their  industry  a  vacancy  barely  suflSoient  for  their 
household  gods.  At  the  same  moment,  the  pestilential  breath  of  a 
despot  blew  into  their  country  a  swarm  of  locusts,  oonuDussumed  to 
corrode  their  liberties  to  the  root.  Even  in  those  early  times^  not 
only  the  freedom,  but  the  use  of  the  press,  was  prohibited ;  new  ^ 
were  imposed;  ohi  charters  were  abrogated;  citiasns  were  i 
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He  crown  of  England  restrained  emigrations  from  iliat  ooontrj,  dis- 
eonraged  popnlation  npon  ibis  side  of  the  Atlantic,  confiscated  estates, 
nppreased  the  habitnal  modes  of  public  worship,  and  precluded  the 
wretched  privilege  of  complaint.  Oppressed  in  a  manner  so  irritating, 
80  unworthy,  how  did  our  forefathers  sustain  these  accumulated  mis- 
eries? 'Did  thej  crouch,  dismayed,  beneath  the  iron  sceptre?  Did 
they  oompiit  treason  against  themselves,  by  alienating  the  dearest  pre- 
rogatives of  humanity  ?  No ;  we  find  ^em  persevering  in  decent, 
{Noetic  remoDstronces,  in  the  time  of  Charles  the  First,  refusing  to 
sarrender  their  patent  to  Cromwell,  and  exhibiting  a  bill  of  rights  at 
the  time  of  the  restoratiim.  After  the  abdication  of  James,  the  tri- 
unph  of  liberty  in  Britain  became  complete.  Ministers  naturally 
grew  fearfiil  lest  her  pervading  influence  should  extend  to  the  colonies; 
and  from  the  era  of  the  Revolution  until  the  gloomy  hour  of  the 
Stemp  Act,  the  plan  of  our  slavery  was  always  resumed  in  the  inter- 
vals of  domestic  peace.  Affiiirs  now  assumed  a  more  serious  aspect. 
The  minds  of  men  became  vehemently  agitated ;  and,  after  a  sad  vari- 
ety of  disappointment,  the  citizens  of  these  provinces  were  compelled 
to  draw  their  swords,  and  to  appeal  to  the  God  of  armies.  What,  then, 
nay  we  hence  infer,  were  the  principles  which  actuated  the  high-spir- 
ited Americans,  placed  in  a  situation  so  critical  and  disastrous  ?  They 
were  elevated,  patriotic,  godlike.  They  induced  a  voluntary  sacrifice 
of  ^aae  and  fortune,  a  contempt  for  danger,  and  inspired  confidence  in 
lenders  chosen  by  themselves.  What  were  the  manners  ?  These  con- 
sisted in  honor,  temperance,  fortitude,  religion.  What  were  the  feel- 
ings? These,  no  power  of  language  can  describe.  Had  they  still 
continued  to  animate  our  bosoms,  they  might  have  supplied  the  want 
af  a  new  government,  which  now  alone  can  save  us  from  perdition." 

Harrison  Gray  Otis  was  a  son  of  Samuel  AUeyne  Otis,  a  native  of 
Barnstable,  who  married  Elizabeth,  the  only  daughter  of  Harrison 
Gray,  Receiver-general  of  this  province ;  and  second  to  Mary,  the  widow 
of  Edward  Ghray,  Esq.,  and  daughter  of  Isaac  Smith.  His  fiither  was 
early  in  mercantile  life,  settled  in  Boston,  and  was  active  in  the  cause 
of  liberty,  but  was  too  youthftil  to  become  eminent  in  the  Revolution, 
like  his  brother  James,  the  great  advocate.  He  was,  however,  a  rep- 
resentative from  Boston  in  1776,  and  member  of  the  State  convention 
of  1780.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Board  of  War,  and  Speaker  of  tiie 
Bawe,  1784.  In  1787  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  commissioners 
to  aagotuifte  regarding  Shays'  insurrection.    He  was  elected  a  member 
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of  ConffeBB  ia  1788,  and  after  the  adopdon  of  die  federal  oonatiUi- 
tion  was  ehosen  Secretary  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  whiob 
he  filled  with  Bcrupulons  fidelity,  blandneaa  and  conrteBj, —  without,  - 
it  ia  said,  being  absent  from  his  post  a  smg^e  daj  during  a  period  of 
thirty  years,  and  till  his  decease,  amid  the  ooUision  of  party  strife,  to 
the  approbaticm  of  all  psrties.  He  died  at  Washington,  April  22, 
1814,  aged  78. 

The  grand&ther  of  the  subject  of  ihis  article  -*  Harrison  Gray,  Esq. 
—  adhered  to  the  royal  cause,  and  remoyed  from  Soston,  March  17, 
1776,  with  the  British  troops,  on  their  evacuation.  John  Adams  onoe 
impulsively  said  of  Harrison  Gray,  that  he  has  a  very  t^der  mind, 
and  is  extremely  timid.  He  says,  '^  When  he  meets  a  man  of  theodier 
side,  he  talks  against  him ;  when  he  meets  a  man  of  our  side,  he 
opposes  him, — so  that  he  fears  he  shall  be  thought  against  everybody, 
an4  so  everybody  will  be  against  him."  And  at  another  time,  Mr.  Adams 
remarked :  "  I  went  in  to  tske  a  pipe  with  brother  Cranch,  and  there 
I  found  2iab  Adams.  He  told  me  he  heard  that  I  had  made  two  very 
powerful  enemies  in  this  town,  and  lost  two  very  valuable  clients — 
Treasurer  Gray  and  Esekiel  Goldihwaite;  and  that  he  heard  that 
Gray  had  been  to  me  for  my  account,  and  paid  it  ofi^  and  determined  to 
have  nothing  more  to  do  with  me.  0,  tl:^  wretched,  impotent  malice ! 
They  show  their  teeth, —  they  are  eager  to  bite, —  but  they  have  not 
strength.  I  despise  their  anger,  their  resentment,  and  dieir  threats; 
but  I  can  tell  Mr.  Treasurer  that  I  have  it  in  my  power  to  tell  the 
world  a  tale  which  will  infellibly  unhorse  him,  whether  I  am  in  the 
house  or  out  If  this  province  knew  -that  the  public  money  had  never 
been  counted  these  twen^  years,  and  that  no  bonds  were  given  last 
year,  nor  for  several  years  before,  there  would  be  so  much  uneasiness 
about  it  that  Mr.  Treasurer  Gray  would  lose  his  election  another  year." 
And  Trumbull,  in  McFingal,  satirically  says : 

**  What  Paritan  could  e^er  pray  * 

In  godlicr  tone  than  Treasurer  Gray  ? 
Or  at  town-meetingB,  tpeeohiiying, 
Oould  utter  more  mebxUoua  whine. 
And  shut  hie  eyeB,  and  vent  his  moan. 
Like  owl  afficted  in  the  sun  ?  '* 

Bold  imputations  having  been  declared  that  Treasurer  Gray  had 
approiniated  funds  of  this  piovince  to  private  purposes,  the  grand- 
son prepared  a  clear  refiitatim  of  the  unjust  accusation,  from  wlueb  we 
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ieleet  a  portion.  It  nmj  be  fimnd  entire  in  Bnssell's  Gentmel,  June, 
1880.  ADuding  to  gnnd&ther  Oraj,  Mr.  Otis  says :  "  I  was  indeed 
only  nine  years  old  when  I  last  saw  him,  but  my  recollections  of  him 
and  of  tile  drcamstanoes  <^  his  ex3e  are  associated  with  the  most  yivid 
and  aflfectionate  impressions  of  that  tender  age.  My  paternal  ances- 
tors were,  in  the  phrase  of  the  day,  high  Whigs.  My  paternal  grand* 
&ther  was  president  of  the  oouncil  held  in  1774,  immediately  after 
the  disBolation  de  facto  of  the  regalar  govemment,  by  Gage ;  and  in 
the  years  next  following  the  departare  of  the  British  from  Boston,  my 
nncles  and  fiither  were,  some  of  them,  in  the  (xeneral  Court,  and  inti- 
mateFy  connected  with  the  public  transactions  of  the  times.  In  1775, 
my  &ther,  with  his  wife,  tiie  treasurer's  only  daughter  and  children, 
txxk  refuge  in  my  paternal  grand&ther's  mansion  in  the  country.  In 
177&,  immediately  after  the  evacuation,  we  returned  to  Boston.  Though 
Ae  opposite  political  attitudes  of  the  two  &milies  never  interrupted  for 
a  moment  the  tender  attachment  of  my  parents  for  each  other,  yet  the 
separation  of  my  fiither  from  her  fiither,  whose  darling  child  she  was, 
preyed  upon  her  peace  of  mind,  and  finally  destroyed  her  health.  Thus 
it  may  well  be  conceived  that  the  public  relation  and  aflairs  of  Treas- 
urer Gray,  from  November,  1774,  when  the  people  took  tiie  reins  of 
government  into  their  own  hands, — my  paternal  grandfiither  then  being, 
in  fiict,  the  presiding  officer, —  to  the  time  of  his  leaving  the  country, 
and  tiiat  his  departure  itself  and  tiie  circumstances  attending  it,  were 
themes  of  constant  discussion  and  intense  interest  in  the  family  circle, 
in  my  hearing ;  and  that,  had  any  suspicion,  hint  or  accusation,  of 
his  carrying  away  the  public  money,  prevailed  among  the  ruling  party, ' 
diey  could  not  have  been  hidden  or  forgotten  by  me.  Two  years  after 
this  time,  at  the  age  of  twelve,  I  began  a  correspondence  with  the 
treasurer.  After  the  peace,  and  befi>re  I  was  of  age,  he  employed  me 
in  attempting  to  save  and  convey  to  him  something  fix>m  tiie  wreck  of 
bis  fiMTtune.  In  1794,  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-four,  this  excellent 
and  virtuous  man  sunk  to  rest  Yet,  through  tiie  long  period  of  eighteen 
years  of  constant  correqNmdence  with  him,  and  the  longer  time  of 
aiz-and-ihirty  years,  during  which  his  bones  have  been  mouldering  in 
the  grave,  I  solemnly  declare  that  I  never  heard  of  the  suggestion  of 
any  defiJcation  of  the  public  money  by  him,  or  of  any  offence  commit- 
ted against  his  country,  but  his  acceptance  of  the  mandamus  commis- 
tion.'  But  I  well  remember  the  constant  exultation  of  my  mother,  in 
the  midst  of  her  troubks,  that  'his  enemicB  could  say  nothing  ag^nat 
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him/  This  native  testimony  should  safl&oe  to  put  doim  the  idle  and 
imsapported  fabricatioB."  Mr.  Otis,  after  going  into  a  detail  oneqaiv^ 
ooally  proiing  the  financial  honor  of  his  maternal  grand&ther,  thos 
eloquently  remarks :  ''I have  never,  to  the  best  of  my  remembrance, 
written  a  line  in  vindication  of  my  own  public  character,  thon^  fixr 
years  together  I  have  been  doomed  to  run  the  gauntlet  through  rank 
and  file  of  my  political  opponents.  But  I  have  now  no  choice.  Some 
old  resurrectionist,  in  fumbling  over  the  tomb  of  a  relative  recently 
deceased,  disturbs  the  ashes  of  another  long  since  dead.  It  is  my  duly 
to  protect  them.  They  are  the  sacred  relics  of  my  earliest  fiiend  and 
benefactor,  whose  name  I  bear,  whose  blood  is  in  my  veins,  and  whose 
exile  I  was  taught  to  regard  as  the  heaviest  cakimity  that  befell  my 
childhood  and  youth.  He  atoned  for  a  solitary  political  error  of  judg^^ 
ment  by  sacrificing  fortune  to  principle,  and  left  instead  of  it  the  1^- 
acy  only  of  a  good  name.  An  attempt  is  now  made  to  conjure  up  a 
mist  of  slander  or  suspicion  over  his  antiquated  tomb.  To  the  name 
of  the  dark  magician  I  have  no  due.  He  calk  himself  Senez,  and 
deals  in  the  gossip  by  which  '  narrative  old  age '  betrays  its  approxima- 
tion to  dotage.  I  hope  tiie  exceeding  absurdity  of  the  statement  into 
which  he  has  been  led  will  naturally  restrain  him  hereafter, — the  pro- 
pensity natural  to  old  folks  of  prating  about  sixty  years'  since, — and 
that  he  will  remember,  when  they  grow  anecdotical,  they  become 
obnoxious  to  the  character  once  given  by  a  lady  to  an  old  busy-body, 
who,  inquiring  what  the  world  thou^t  of  him,  was  answered,  'All  the 
women  think  you  an  old  man,  and  i^  the  men  consider  you  an  old 
'  woman.'  " 

Harrison  Gray,  in  a  letter  to  Bev.  Mr.  Montague,  of  Christ  Church, 
Boston,  dated  London,  Aug.  1,  1791,  remarks  to  him,  in  a  spirit  of 
loyalty  to  the  crown  of  Britain,  as  follows :  "  The  melancholy  state  in 
which  you  represent  religion  to  be  in  Boston  and  New  England  is  con- 
firmed by  all  who  come  firom  thence.  Is  this  one  of  the  blessiDgis  of 
your  independence,  to  obtain  which  you  sacrificed  so  many  lives?  I 
am  glad  tiiat  your  federal  constitution  '  has  had  a  very  great  and  good 
efiect,'  but  very  much  question  whether  you  will  ever  be  so  happy  as 
you  were  under  the  mild  and  gentie  government  and  protection  of  Gbeat 
Britain ;  for,  notwithstanding  the  fireedom  my  countrymen  boast  of,  i^ 
in  order  to  obtain  it,  they  have  sacrificed  thw  religion,  they  have  naade 
a  poor  bargain.  They  cannot,  in  a  religioiis  sense,  be  caUed  a  fim 
people,  till  the  Son  of  God  has  made  them  free. 
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'*It  a  very  sorprifiing,  coiundering  the  establishment  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion  at  Quebec  vras  one  of  the  heavy  grievances  the  Amer- 
ican Congress  complained  of,  that  your  governor  and  other  great  men 
in  your  town  should  attend  the  worship  of  God  in  a  Roman  Catholic 
duuch,  to  hear  a  Romish  bishop,  <m  a  Sunday;  and  that  he  should  be 
one  of  the  chaplains  who  officiated  at  a  public  dinner !  I  cannot,  at 
present)  account  for  their  inconsistency  any  otherwise  than  by  supposing 
Aepart  they  took  in  the  late  unhappy  contest  lays  so  heavy  upon  their 
ooosdenoes  that  they  imagme  no  one  can  absolutely  absolve  them  but 
a  Somish  priest" 

Harrison  Ghray  Otis  was  bom  in  Boston,  Oct  8, 1765,  on  the  estate 
adjoining  the  Revere  House,  and  next  that  of  the  late  Gapt  Jonathan 
Chapman.  He  remembered  standing  at  the  window  of  his  birih-plaoei 
to  see  the  British  regulars,  when  on  the  march  to  Lexington.  He 
entered  the  public  Latin  School  in  1773.  The  youthful  days  of  Mr. 
Otis,  at  this  period,  are  narrated  by  himself,  in  his  speech  at  the  dedi- 
cation of  the  Otis  School,  on  Lancaster-street,  March  18,  1845 ;  and 
this  was  his  last  public  address.  Mr.  Ods  said  that  nothing  was  m<»re 
remote  from  his  mind  than  the  idea  of  making  an  address  upon  a  sub- 
ject of  such  importance  as  education.  The  day  for  making  addresses 
had  long  since  passed  with  him.  Old  men  should  know  when  to 
retire.  They  should  not,  like  old  ladies,  appear  in  public  bedizened 
with  the  ornaments  of  youth.  He  was  not  competent  to  make  one 
now,  but  he  could  do  what  all  old  men  could, —  teU  a  story  about  him- 
self As  the  school  had  been  named  after  him,  he  was  vain  enough  to 
suppose  that  some  of  the  pupils  would  be  interested  in  hearing  some- 
thing that  related  to  his  school-boy  days.  He  was  a  Boston  boy,  and 
he  had  received  all  his  education  at  the  public  schools  after  he  was 
seven  years  old.  He  cherished  a  great  affection  for  those  days,  and  he 
thought  with  pleasure  on  the  memory  of  his  schoolmasters,  with  whom 
he  bad  always  been  on  good  terms,  exceptmg  an  oeoasional  flogging. 
The  first  school  he  went  to  was  a  qucm  public  school.  It  was  kept  tfy 
Master  Griffith,  in  Hanover-street  His  friend,  Deacon  Grant,  w1k> 
was  near  him,  knew  exactly  where  it  was.  Master  Griffith  was  a 
worthy  old  creature,  and  had  some  pretensions  to  &cetiousnes8.  Hia 
i^,  as  to  rewards,  were  a  little  peculiar.  Every  Wednesday  after- 
noon, the  boys  who  had  demeaned  themselves  with  propriety  expected 
to  receive  a  prize,  which  expectation  was  not  disappointed.  Bat  what 
did  they  think  it  was  ?  Shellbarks,  thrown  out  of  the  window,  ftr 
17 
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nUih  tlie  boys  flonmblei !  He  then  ittit  to  the  Latin  Sdiooli  nldeh 
-WW  in  Sbhool-Btreet.  The  master,  Mr.  Lorell,  i?a8  a  worthy  6IA  gsor 
tbman ;  but  there  had  been  a  sort  of  riyahy  between  the  Latin  and 
1^  writing  schools,  which  was  the  cause  of  seyenl  carious  do^erel 
efnsions  on  the  part  of  the  boys,  some  extracts  of  which  were  repeated 
by  Mr.  Otis  with  humorous  effect       • 

Forty  years  ago,  c(»it]nued  Mr.  Otis,  the  place  where  this  school  wae 
built  was  a  mill-pond.  The  tide  flowed  into  it  to  the  depth  of  ten  or 
twelve  feet.  There  was  then  no  expectation  that  a  school-house  would 
ever  be  erected  on  this  spot  There  were  "  schools ''  of  fishes  here, 
ktt  there  was  no  schoolmaster,  except  the  successor  of  St  Anthony, 
who,  it  was  said,  could  preach  to  the  fishes.  Mr.  Otis  said  he  was 
entirely  inadequate  to  describe  the  great  advantages  which  the  children 
of  the  present  day  had  over  the  boys  and  giils  of  his  time.  What  did 
they  learn  theni  A  few  Latin  roots  to  squeesBe  them  into  college,  and 
mere  ciphering.  They  had  then  none  of  those  advantages  which  he 
now  saw.  Therewas  not  then  that  group  of  learned  teachers,  who  were 
deserving  of  the  thanks  of  the  country.  He  spoke  with  great  venera- 
tion of  those  who  had  lived  in  his  time ;  but  he  did  not  think  it  was 
any  disparagement  to  their  memory  to  say  that  they  were  not  to  be 
compared  to  the  instructors  of  the  present  day.  He  commended  them 
to  their  teachers,  and  theurteachers  to  them;  and  he  prayed  them  to  be 
satisfied  of  the  great  advantages  which  they  enjoyed,  and  to  improve 
the  opportunity  which  was  idforded  to  them  of  becoming  good  and 
enlightened  citizens.  He  hoped  that,  as  the  school  had  been  called 
after  him,  they  would  remember  him  in  their  good  will;  and  he  more 
aflbctionately  and  fervently  commended  them — teachers  and  pupils  — 
to  the  care  and  protection  of  their  Maker. 

In  connection  with  this  period  in  the  youth  of  Otis,  we  have  a  rem- 
iniscence, finely  woven  in  his  own  charming  language.  ''  Barnstable/' 
says  he,  ''  was  not  only  the  place  of  the  birth  and  residence  of  my 
iiomediate  ancestors  for  four  generations,  but  it  afforded  to  my  child- 
hood an  asylum  fiK>m  the  storms  of  war,  and  a  retreat  for  my  peaceful 
studies,  during  the  siege  of  Boston.  I  had  been  there  but  a  few  weeks 
before  the  news  arrived  of  the  conflagration  of  Gharlestown.  ISua 
came  to  us  not  in  the  shape  which  it  has  since  assumed,  of  a  real  vic- 
tory, though  nominal  defeat;  but  with  the  unmitigated  hcHrroro  of  oqb- 
flagiation  and  massacre,  and  as  a  qpecimen  of  the  mods  in  whibh  oar 
psioefai  viUages  were  intended  to  be  swept  witii  tiie  fire  and  swori. 
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(Mstor,  Mr«  HiUiard,  of  the  east  pariah,  where  I  paaeed  my  time  firwn 
Mondays  to  Satordaja.  On  the  laat  day  of  the  week,  I  was  sent  fer 
a&d  conyeyed  to  the  patriarchal  maosion,  and  attended  on  Sundays  the 
religbns  instracUona  of  the  piooa  and  venerable  Mr.  Shaw.  In  these 
weekly  joumeyings,  I  became  ^oniliar  with  the  location  of  every  house 
and  building  between  my  pointB  of  departure,  and  with  the  younger 
iomatesof  many  of  them;  andl  feel  as  if  I  could  jot  down  the  principal 
part  of  them  upon  a  plan  of  the  road.  Barnstable  was  not  only  the 
aoene  of  my  earliest  friendship,  but  of  my  first  love.  I  became  enam- 
ored of  a  very  charming  young  person,  nearly  of  my  own  age, —  bat 
the  course  of  this  love  did  not  run  smootUy.  In  an  innocent  rambk 
o?er  the  fields  and  hedges  with  her  and  other  young  persons,  she  had 
the. misfortune  to  lose  a  necklace  of  genuine  gold  beads :  the  fiiult  was 
neither  hers  nor  mine,  but  of  the  string  on  which  they  were  threaded ; 
bat  still,  as  real  mint-drops  were  in  tbatday  very  valuable,  and  treasury- 
notes  greatly  on  the  decline,  the  circumstance  brought  me  into  some 
diflcredit  with  the  &mily,  as  accessory  to  a  loss  which  impaired  the 
&culty  of  resuming  specie  payments  when  the  time  should  arrive,  and 
resulted  in  a  future  non-interoourse."  The  mother  of  young  Otis,  in 
a  letter  to  her  father,  while  in  ibis  seclusion,  speaking  of  him,  says, 
*'  I  shall  enclose  you  a  letter  from  Harry,  of  his  own  writing  and  indit- 
ing, which  will  liable  you  to  form  some  judgment  of  his  genius,  which, 
his  tutor  tells  me,  is  very  uncommon." 

Young  Otis  graduated  at  Harvard  GoUege  in  1788,  when  but 
eighteen  years  of  age,  receiving  the  highest  honors  of  a  class  among 
whom  were  William  Prescott^  Artemas  Ward,  and  Ambrose  Spencer. 
At  that  period,  his  youhg  friends  warmly  conceded  that  the  mantle 
of  his  eloquent  uncle,  James  Otis,  had  encircled  him,  for  he  was 
greatly  admired  for  brilliant  and  graceful  oratory : 

*< Otifl  rises  like  a  vernal  mom. 

Clear,  brilliant,  sweet,  in  nature's  gifts  arrayed, 
Where  nota  ekmd  obtrudes  its  derloos  sliade.'* 

Here  we  will  again  recur  to  the  sprightly  and  delightful  remembrance 
of  Mr.  Otis  in  relation  to  this  period,  contained  in  his  letter  read  at 
the  cenlemiial  odebratkm  of  Harvard  University,  Sept  8, 1886.  '<  It 
IB  now  ^fy-three  years  since  I  first  received  the  hxmon  of  the  univer- 
aitjf.    The  sarriviiig  mtmber  of  my  ftUow-oiassaiatos  is  very  small. 
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To  those  of  08  who  sre  present — 'remnant  of  oiunselyee'  —  tbese 
jean  probably  appear  like  ibe  '  tale  ibat  is  told.'  Mj  own  career, 
ibrough  the  Icmg  period,  seems,  in  the  retrospect,  like  a  rapid  journey 
through  a  path  beset  with  flowers  and  thorns ;  —  the  wounds  received 
fiom  the  latter  remaining,  while  the  color  and  firagrance  of  the  former 
are  gone  forever.  In  the  year  in  which  I  was  graduated,  the  com- 
mencement was  preceded  by  the  acknowledgment  of  independence  and 
the  treaty  of  peace,  and  the  English  oration  was  assigned  to  me.  You 
will  naturally  presume  that  the  event,  adapted  to  enkindle  enthusiasm 
in  an  orator  of  the  gravest  charac^  and  age,  would  stimulate  the  fervid 
imagination  of  eighteen  to  paint  in  somewhat  g(»*geou8  colors  the  pros- 
pects unfolded  to  our  country  by  this  achievement  of  its  liberties,  and 
its  probably  effect  upon  the  destinies  of  other  nations.  I  remember 
that  I  did  so,  and  indulged  the  impulse  of  a  sanguine  temperament  in 
building  what  doubtless  seemed  to  others,  and  perhaps  to  myself, 
castks  in  the  air.  But,  had  it  been  in  my  imagination  to  conceive, 
and  in  niy  power  to  describe,  what  we  now  know  to  be  a  reality,  I 
should  have  been  considered  as  ballooning  in  the  regions  of  bombast, 
and  appeared  ridiculously  aiming  to  be  sublime." 

Mr.  Otis,  in  the  same  admirable  epistle,  of  which  we  cite  only  a  part, 
makes  very  shrewd  remarks  on  the  great  topic  of  education.  ''  It  is 
of  incomparably  less  moment,"  says  he,  '^  that  a  few  perscHis  should 
wear  the  gown  of  the  scholar,  than  that  the  great  body  of  the  commu- 
nity should  be  clad  in  the  costume  of  fixed  principles.  But  one  <»innot 
flourish  without  the  other.  Unless  a  due  proportion  of  the  people  be 
educated  in  universities  and  colleges,  learning  must  run  wild.  There 
might  be  plenty  of  itinerant  orators  and  preachers  to  the  dear  people, 
and  of  political  sportsmen  to  set  man-traps  for  straggling  patriots.  It 
is  vain  to  say  '  the  schoolmaster  is  abroad,'  unless  he  is  qualified  for 
his  vocation.  When  the  schoolmaster  has  been  educated  at  a  uni- 
versity, or  has  otherwise,  by  means  of  instruction  firom  scholars,  become 
fit  for  the  calling,  then,  indeed,  he  goes  abroad  a  most  respectable  and 
interesting  member  of  an  honorable  profession,  implanting  the  seeds  of 
religion  and  of  morality,  private  and  public,  wherever  he  goes.  With- 
out these,  he  travels,  like  a  pedler,  with  bundles  of  trashy  pamphlets 
and  orations  on  his  back,  scattering  his  miserable  wares  through  all  the 
cottages  and  workshops  and  kitchens  in  the  country,  definuding  the 
humble  purchasers.  It  is  fiK>m  the  colleges  that  the  wants  of  the 
legislatui*es,  the  pulpits,  the  courts  and  the  school,  can  be  most  effectu- 
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•By  supplied.  Tliey  are'  the  mints  in  which  the  genuine  bullion  is 
kept,  and  the  pine  ooin  stamped.  The  pnlpit,  the  press  and  the  school, 
are  the  banks  of  deposit,  whence  it  is  circulated ;  and,  without  fre- 
quent recurrence  to  the  standards  kept  in  the  mints,  they  will  put  in 
circalation  base  coin  and  rag  money,  to  the  confusion  and  destruction 
of  the  sound  currency.  Let  us  cultivate  and  adhere  to  the  principles 
taught  here,  and  not  trust  to  the  promises  of  the  conductors  on  the 
modern  intellectual  railroad,  to  grade  and  level  the  hills  of  science, 
and  to  take  us  along  at  rates  that  will  turn  our  heads  and  break  our 
bones.  Let  us  eschew  the  vagaries  and  notions  of  the  new  schools, 
and  let  each  of  us  be  r^uinded  of  a  quotation  which  Burke  did  not 
think  unworthy  of  him,  and  be  ready  to  say, 

'  Whftt  though  the  flattering  tapeter  Thomae 
HftDgfl  his  new  angel  two  doors  from  na. 
Am  fine  as  painter'a  daub  can  make  it. 
Thinking  tome  traYeUer  may  mistake  it  i 
I  hold  it  both  a  shame  and  sin 
To  quit  the  good  old  Angel  Inn.'  " 

On  the  year  previous  to  graduating  at  college,  Mr.  Otis  had  an 
impressive  interview  with  his  noble  uncle,  the  great  advocate ;  and  as 
it  was  the  last  period  of  intercourse  with  him,  we  will  quote  his  own 
words :  '^I  brought  James  Otis  in  a  gig  from  Andover  to  Boston,  in 
the  year  1782,  at  a  period  when  my  &ther  ahd  his  friends  thought  he 
was  recovered.  Nothing  could  be  more  delightfully  instructive  than 
his  conversation  on  the  journey,  but  it  was  in  reference  chiefly  to  the 
study  of  my  profession,  which  it  was  intended  I  should  pursue  under 
his  patronage.  But  I  went  back  to  college.  He  remained  at  home 
tor  a  few  weeks,  and  was  induced  to  go  into  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas,  where,  it  is  said,  he  displayed  great  powers  in  a  very  pathetic 
case,  but,  as  I  have  learnt  from  those  who  heard  him,  he  appeared  a  sun 
shorn  of  his  beams.  His  house,  however,  became  the  resort  of  much 
company,  calling  to  visit  and  converse  with  him.  Oov.  Hancock  was 
particularly  attentive,  and  forced  him  to  dine  with  him  in  a  very  large 
party.  He  was  observed,  before  this  time,  to  become  thoughtful  and 
sad,  lying  in  bed  until  a  very  late  hour ;  but  inunediately  after  the  dinner 
there  was  a  visible  oscillation  of  his  intellect  He  was  overwhelmed  by 
the  recollection  of  past  days,  impressed,  probably,  with  greater  force  by 
the  presence  of  Hancock  and  others  of  the  convives^  by  the  scene  alto- 
17* 
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geiher.  There  waa,  however,  no  firenay.  A  hint  was  given  him,  by 
mj  fiaiiher,  that  he  had  better  retam  to  Andover ;  and  he  went  like  » 
lamb,  where  in  a  very  short  period  he  was  strack  with  lightning." 

This  statement  implies  that  this  wad  the  last  time  of  his  visit  to 
Boston.  It  is  a  &ct,  however,  that  his  >mcle  was  moderator  of  a  town- 
meeting,  in  March,  1788.  Perhaps  Mr.  Otis  mistook  the  date  of 
conveying  him  firom  Andover. 

The  profession  of  law  was  the  pursuit  of  his  choice  while  at  college, 
and  he  long  anticipated  the  privilege  of  entering  Temple  Inns,  London ; 
but  the  confiscation  of  his  grand&ther  Gray's  estate,  and  the  derange- 
ment of  his  fiither's  pecuniary  affiurs,  consequent  on  the  Bevolutiony 
crashed  that  hope.  >  He,  however,  prepared  himself  for  the  profession 
under  the  guidance  of  Judge  John  Lowell,  the  jurist  and  patriot  He 
pursued  his  studies  with  an  intensity  of  application  unsurpassed  by 
any  young  student  in  the  courts  of  Suffolk,  being  well  apprized  of  the 
opinions  of  his  uncle  James,  who  said  once,  in  relation  to  his  &ther, 
when  he  had  it  in  view  to  study  law,  "  I  hold  it  to  be  of  vast  import- 
ance that  a  young  man  should  be  able  to  make  some  idcU  at  hia 
opening.  It  has  been  observed,  before  I  was  bom,  if  a  man  don't 
obtain  a  character  in  any  profession  soon  after  his  first  appearance, 
he  hardly  ever  will  obtain  one."  We  will  relate  a  remarkable  &ct  in 
relation  to  his  devotion  to  study.  Mr.  Bussey,  afterwards  an  eminent 
merchant,  who  was  accustomed  to  rise  early  to  go  to  his  store,  often 
noticed,  in  passing  Judge  Lowell's  office,  a  pair  of  shoes  posted  at  the 
window,  and  soon  discovered  that  a  young  man  was  engaged  there  in 
dose  study.  Feeling  curiosity  to  know  whether  he  was  engaged  there 
all  night,  Mr.  Bussey  arose  one  morning  before  daybreak,  and,  as  he 
passed,  he  saw  the  shoes  were  on  the  window.  He  then  ventured 
to  inquire  of  the  young  law-student  if  he  engaged  there  all  night  in 
study.  On  which  Mr.  Otis  replied  that  early  study  in  the  morning 
was  his  decided  ch(Mce. 

"  On  leaving  college,  in  1783,"  relates  Mr.  Otis,  "  I  entered  Mr. 
Lowell's  office  as  a  pupil,  and  in  the  following  autumn  was  gracious^ 
invited  by  him,  and  permitted  by  my  &ther,  to  accompany  him.  Dr. 
Lloyd,  and  Mr.  Adam  Babcock,  in  a  journey  to  Philadelphia.  This 
affinrded  me  a  better  opportunity  of  seeing  him  in  hours  of  unguarded 
relaxation  firom  the  cares  of  business  than  afterwards  occurred.  The 
whole  journey  was  a  continued  scene  of  pleasant  and  instructive  con- 
versation, and  on  his  part  of  kind  and  condescending  manners,  spark- 
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liiig  aneodotes,  and  poetical  quotatioDS.  We  came  to  New  Yoik 
before  the  evacaation  by  the  Britash  army  was  coDBummated. 
There  Mr.  Lowell  found  Gol.  Upham,  aid  of  Sir  Gny  Garleton,  and 
Mr.  Ward  Ghipman,  judge-advocate,  as  I  recoQect,  of  the  Britiah 
army, — both  old  acquaintances  and  early  companions.  Their  inter- 
mw,  after  eight  years'  separation  and  various  fortunes,  was  most 
cordial.  They  introduced  Mr.  Lowell  to  Sir  Guy,  with  whom  he  and 
my  other  fellow-travellers  dined,  with  a  large  and  splendid  party  of 
military  and  civilians,  into  which  they  had  me  worked,  as  an  attach^ 
to  the  Boston  delegation ;  and  it  seemed  to  me  as  brilliant  as  Alexan- 
der's feast.  While  in  New  York,  Mr.  Lowell  received  the  hospitality 
and  attentions  of  the  distinguished  citizens  who  had  begun  to  return 
from  exile.  In  Philadelphia,  among  others,  he  was  waited  upon  by 
Mr.  Bobert  Morris,  who  was  still  in  his  glory,  and  regarded  in  publk 
estimation  next  to  Washington,  as  the  man  on  whose  financial  exer- 
tions had  depended  the  success  of  the  Revolution.  He  entertained  ua, 
I  still  hanging  as  a  bob  to  the  kite,  at  a  dinner  of  thirty  persons,  in  a 
style  of  magnificence  which  I  have  never  seen  equalled.  I  left  him  at 
Philadelphia,  and  went  on  an  excursion  to  Baltimore  fi)r  a  few  days. 
On  my  return  to  Boston,  I  resumed  my  desk  and  books  in  his  offikse. 
At  the  end  of  my  probationary  term,  in  1786,  Mr.  Amory,  the  partner 
of  Afr.  Lowell,  set  up  on  his  own  account.  I  was  thereupon  invited 
by  Judge  Lowell  to  take  his  place  and  business  in  the  lower  courts, 
which  I  gladly  accepted."  A  few  weeks  afiier  Mr.  Otis  had  opened 
bis  office,  the  late  Benjamin  Bussey ,  already  alluded  to,  —  a  gentleman 
still  remembered  in  this  city,  —  needing  l^e  services  of  a  lawyer  at  aa 
early  hour  in  the  morning,  fi>und  none  of  the  profession  in  their  cham- 
bers but  Mr.  Otis,  whom  he  consequently  employed,  and  who  was  his 
advocate  ever  after.  Mr.  Otis  having  at  this  time  no  books,  and  no 
other  means  of  obtaining  any,  borrowed  of  Mordecai  M.  Hayes,  Esq., 
one  hundred  and  sixteen  pounds,  in  December,  1786,  which  ha 
expended  in  purchasing  a  law  library.  At  the  close  of  his  first  year's 
practice  at  the  bar,  the  loan  was  refunded  out  of  his  professional 
income. 

About  this  period  Mr.  Otis  partially  turned  his  attention  to  miUtajy 
tactiGB,  and  in  1787  he  was  elected  captain  of  a  company  of  young 
gentlemen, — the  Light  Lifimtry,  which  in  1789  escorted  Washington 
on  his  entrance  into  Boston, —  which  station  he  held  until  1798; 
and,  presuming  that  the  present  Boston  Light  Lifantry  is  a  sdoii  of 
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that  stock,  he  ga?e  this  comptnj  a  splendid  eBtertainmeiit  at  hk  reai- 
deaoe,  shortly  before  hia  death.  He  was  an  aid-de-camp  to  Major 
General  John  Brooks  in  Shays'  InsurrectioiL  In  1790  Mr.  Otis 
married  Sarah,  daughter  of  William  Foster. 

In  1792,  when  Mr.  Otis  spoke  with  great  ekx}uenoe  in  town«meeting, 
at  Faneoil  Hall,  in  opposition  to  Gardiner's  proposed  instructions  to 
the  representatives,  tolerating  the  drama  in  Bostcxi,  so  strong  was  his 
rhetorical  power,  that  Samuel  Adams  lifted  up  his  hands  in  ecstasy, 
and  thanked  God  that  there  was  one  young  man  willing  to  step  forth 
in  defence  of  the  good  old  cause  of  morality  and  religion.  At  another 
town-meeting,  in  the  Old  South  Church,  in  a  period  of  political  excite* 
mcnt,  Mr.  Otis,  standing  amid  a  great  throng  of  people,  on  the  top  of 
a  pew,  exclaimed,  *^  There  is  ever  a  strong  spirit  of  discontent  among 
these  democrats.  Why,  Mr.  Moderator,  I  sincerely  believe,  if  they 
were  in  heaven,  they  would  forthwith  rebel."  On  this,  the  fiunoiia 
Dr.  Charles  Jarvis,  who  was  in  the  gallery,  sprang  upon  his  feet,  and 
remarked,  '^  That's  good,  Mr.  Otis ;  I  should  like  to  have  said  that, 
myself." 

In  1796  Mr.  Otis  was  elected  one  of  seven  rq>r6sentatives  from 
Boston  to  the  State  Legislature ;  and  in  this  year  he  was  elected  to 
Congress  as  the  successor  of  Fisher  Ames,  and  became  a  decided 
opponent  of  the  measures  of  Thomas  Jefferson.  He  was  one  of  the 
embarrassed  number  who  had  to  choose  between  Jefferson  and  Aaron 
Burr.  From  that  period  to  the  close  of  Madison's  war,  Mr.  Otis  was 
constantly  in  Congress ;  and  towards  the  close  of  Adams'  administra- 
tion he  was  U.  S.  District  Attorney,  which  station  he  occupied  until 
he  was  succeeded  by  George  Blake. 

During  the  prevalence  of  the  yellow  fever  in  Philadelphia,  in  1798, 
the  government  was  located  at  Trenton.  In  that  summer,  President 
John  Adams  visited  his  seat  in  Quincy :  and  whilst  there,  Mr.  Otis, 
one  morning,  meeting  his  friend  William  Lee  in  State-street,  Boston, 
who  was  an  auditor  of  the  treasury  at  Washington,  and  a  decided 
opponent  of  Mr.  Adams,  proppsed  to  him  to  ride  out  and  present  their 
respects  to  the  president.  Mr.  Lee  objected,  on  account  of  the  political 
stand  he  had  taken  against  the  federal  administration,  and  presuming 
he  would  not  be  a  welcome  visiter  to  his  excellency  just  at  that  time. 
Mr.  Otis  replied  that  himself  being  a  strong  advocate  to  the  presidoit's 
principles  was  a  sufficient  passport,  not  only  to  the  president,  but  to 
the  whole  Essex  junto.    This  decided  Mr.  Lee  to  visit  Quincy  with 
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Mr.  Otuu  On  airivii^,  thej  fbmid  George  Gabot,  wiih  a  committee 
rf  the  dd  Essex  junto,  wlio  had  come  oat  to  remonstrate  againet  the 
^rpointment  of  Elbridge  (Terry's  mission  abroad.  Mr.  Otis,  with  his 
friend  Lee,  entered  the  room  in  the  midst  of  the  president's  reply  to 
the  committee.  He  most  oordiallj  received  them ;  and,  after  inviting 
them  to  be  seated,  tamed  to  the  committee,  and  continued  in  warm 
terms  his  positive  and  fixed  determination  in  fi^vor  of  Mr.  Gerry. 
Otis,  seeing  the  committee  wince  at  the  strong  expressions  from  the 
president,  and  thinking  himself  an  intruder  in  the  eyes  of  the  discom- 
fited committee,  all  of  whom  were  his  political  friends,  gave  a  wink  to 
Lee  that  it  was  high  time  to  retire;  and,  taking  a  hasty  leave  of  the 
president  and  his  speech  to  the  Federal  committee,  returned  to  Boston 
hig^y  elated;  and  from  that  day  Lee  became  a  convert  to  the  Adams 
dynasty,  fi>r  the  independent  course  which  the  president  pursued 
towards  the  Essex  junto  committee.  ^ 

In  the  year  1802,  a  poUtical  vilifier  of  Harrison  Gray  Otis  publicly 
declared  that  he  was  a  member  from  the  royal  State  of  Massachusetts, 
who  labored,  with  all  the  cunning  of  a  quibbling  attorney,  to  hare  the 
alien  bill  passed  into  a  law.  This  man,  it  was  said,  is  not  entirely 
devoid  of  &ncy,  but  is  a  stranger  to  argument,  and  unacquainted  with 
the  virtues  of  truth  and  candor.  The  interested  British  merchants,  it 
is  reported,  procured  him  to  be  one  of  the  directors  of  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States ;  and  several  pecuniary  &vors  which  he  has  granted  these 
gentiemen  in  return  prove  that  he  possesses  in  an  eminent  degree  the 
qualification  of  gratitude,  and  a  bountiful  hand  to  his  friends.  He  is 
neither  devoid  of  filial  affection,  if  we  may  judge  from  his  petty  man- 
ceuvres  to  procure  an  addition  of  two  hundred  dollars  to  the  salary  of 
his  fiither.  But  the  fear  he  expresses  of  the  Frenchmen,  and  his 
hatred  at  Lrishmen,  are  the  two  striking  characteristics  of  his  mind. 
In  the  summer  of  1798,  Mr.  Otis  so  much  dreaded  a  French  invasion, 
that  it  is  said  he  would  have  removed  into  some  of  the  back  settle- 
ments, had  it  not  been  for  the  persuasion  of  Dwight  Foster  and  George 
IHiadier.  "  No  man,"  says  OaDender,  one  of  the  rudest  and  coarsest 
politieians  of  that  day,  ''  can  be  more  ambitious  to  be  the  scavenger  of 
his  party  than  this  calumniator  of  the  Irish  nation.  Mr.  Otis  has 
sinoe  obtained  his  wish,  for  no  man  is  more  employed  in  rallying  and 
collecting  together  the  scattered  dregs  of  Federalism  than  Harrison 
Gray  Otis." 

The  most  decided  refutation  of  vituperative  slander,  like  that  in  the 
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puigniph  preoeding,  appeun  in  ilie  eloquent  eologiiuii  ^  Sttmifil  L* 
Kaapp,  who  xeiiuirkcd  of  Haniioii  Gtmy  Otis,  tkftt  ''from  h»  ondle, 
as  from  Pkto's,  swarmed  the  Hybleao  bees,  and  left  the  honeys  of  elo- 
qaenoe  on  hk  tongue.  Miner?a  was  his  tutelar  goddess,  bat  the 
Gnoes  had  no  small  share  in  his  edacation.  His  politioal  ooorae  was 
early  shaped ;  and  from  the  dawn  of  manhood  to  tiiis  his  meridian  day, 
he  has  been  a  firm,  nndeviating  disciple  of  Washington.  Long  inpub- 
Ue  life,  he  has  constantly  been  the  champion  of  the  cause  he  espoused. 
Im  every  political  contest  he  has  carried  terror  and  dismay  into  the 
ranks  of  his  qf^nents,  searched  the  dark  caverns  of  comp&m  and 
intrigue,  and  dragged,  with  HercnleaiL  strength,  each  Caous  to  the 
light,  and  held  him  up  for  the  contempt  and  derision  of  the  world* 
Democracy  knew  his  worth,  and  has  used  every  endeavor  to  allure  hioi 
to  oome  over  to  her  cause.  Mighty  meeds  of  hxmor  have  been  hinted 
as  his  rewards,  but  he  did  not  yield.  We  love  him,  for  he  has  fre* 
quently  turned  aside  from  his  labors,  and,  with  reverence  and  homage, 
sacrificed  at  the  tomb  of  the  immortal  Hamilton.  No  envy,  which 
disturbs  little  minds,  chafed  his  breast ;  but,  penetrated  with  grief,  he 
shed  upon  Hamilton's  grave  such  tears  as  genius  weeps  at  the  loss  of 
kindred  souls." 

Mr.  Otis  was  elected  Speaks  of  the  House  in  1808  until  1805,  and 
President  of  the  Senate  in  1805,  which  stations  he  filled  during  twelve 
years,  with  grace,  dignity,  and  urbanity.  He  was  appointed  judge  of 
the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  on  its  institution  in  1814,  and  continued 
in  that  vocation  until  April,  1818,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  William 
Presoott,  the  &ther  of  die  historian. 

The  most  important  event  in  the  political  life  of  Mr.  Otis  was  his 
connection  with  the  Hartford  Convention.  He  was  chairmaii  of  the 
legislative  committee  which,  October,  1814,  urged  arguments  in  &vor 
of  calling  a  convention  of  the  New  England  States,  because  of  internal 
difficulties  arising  firom  the  war  with  Great  Britain.  He  was  a  member 
of  this  convention,  which  gathered  at  Hartford,  Dec.  15th  of  that  year^ 
when  Hon.  George  Cabot  was  elected  president  The  nature  of  this 
conclave  may  be  apprehended  firom  the  instructions  extended  to  oom* 
missioners  sent  to  the  General  Government,  January,  1815,  by  this 
State  and  Connecticut  Mr.  Otis,  Thomas  H.  Perldns,  and  WiUiaoi 
SnSiTan,  represented  Massachusetts  in  this  matter.  They  were 
instructed  to  make  earnest  and  respectful  application  to  the  govemmeat 
of  the  United  States,  requesting  their  ocMBsent  to  some  arrangement 
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iriunby  tlie  State  of  MBmeAnaMi^  tepiiratelj,  or  in  eoneert  inA 
nei^dmring  States,  maybe  enabled  to  aaaame  the  defence  of  their  ter« 
litorieB  against  the  enemy;  and  that»  to  this  end,  a  reasonable  portion 
of  the  taxes  collected  widiinsaid  States  maybe  paid  into  the  Tespeotive 
treasuries  thereof,  and  appropriated  to  the  payment  of  the  baknoe  doe 
to  Ae  said  States,  and  to  the  fatare  defence  of  the  same, — the  amount 
10  paid  into  the  treasaries  to  be  credited,  and  the  disbttrsemmta  so 
made  to  be  diarged,  to  the  United  States.  The  commissioners  were 
fiirther  required  to  consult  with,  and  to  solicit  the  assistance  and  co^ 
entien  of,  the  senators  and  rqaresentatives  of  this  conmionwealth  in 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  The  commission  was  dated  Jan. 
81, 1815.  The  commissiimers  had  just  arrived  at  Washington,  aboat 
die  14th  of  February,  when  the  joyful  news  of  peace  was  proclaimed, 
thus  rendering  nugatory  the  necessity  of  their  object ;  and  this  result 
was  doubtless  hastened  by  a  fear  of  the  consequences  of  this  oonven- 
tion. 

The  popular  damor  was  forthwith  raised  against  the  Hartford  Coa* 
tion,  accusing  its  managers  of  ui  attempt  to  dissolye  the  Union ;  and, 
at  a  national  festiTal  of  the  Washington  Society,  a  democralio  leader 
said  that  it  was  a  dangerous  combination  of  internal  foes,  who  had  art* 
felly  entwisted  themselves  within  the  legitimate  branches  of  our  federal 
and  State  govemmento.  And  the  chavge  has  been  reiterated — Novem- 
ber, 1850 — by  another  democratic  leader,  the  moderator  of  a  party 
caucus  at  Faneuil  Hall,  that  the  Hartford  Convention  designed  a  north- 
ern confederacy,  involving  an  entire  change  in  the  organisation  of  our 
institutions.  The  lively  and  forcible  language  of  Fisher  Ames,  that 
felsehood  will  travel  from  Maine  to  Georgia  while  truth  is  putting  on 
her  booto,  was  fully  verified  in  the  early  efforts  te  assert  the  patriotic 
faitent  of  this  assembly.  The  inquiry  has  often  been  urged.  Was  not 
Ae  Hartford  Convention  conceived  by  that  constellation  of  very  estima- 
Ue  and  talented  men,  the  Essex  junto,  as  it  was  brought  forth  by  that 
lesser  light,  the  Bay  State  L^lature  of  Caleb  Strong?  We  will 
eite  Mr.  Otis  on  this  question.  The  convention  was  not  the  plan  or 
contrivance  of  (me  man,  or  of  a  junto,  or  cabal ;  but  a  simultaneous 
and  instinctive  conception  of  many,  prompted  by  the  nature  and  the 
imaged  necessity  of  the  case. 

The  snrpassin^y  eloquent  defence  of  the  Hartford  Convention,  from 
As  hi^y-pdislied  hand  of  Harrison  Gray  Otis,  like  his  speeches, — 
or,  rather,  orstixms,  as  they  should  be  termed, —  so  often  pronounced 
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at  Faneoil  Hall,  in  the  halb  of  Congress,  and  In  our  State  Legiskfcore, 
for  force  and  beantyof  argament,  will  be  treasared  by  posterity  among 
the  noblest  efforts  of  patriotism ;  and  posterity  will  rank  the  epistles  of 
Junitts  and  Otis,  for  pnrity  of  diction,  effective  sarcasm  and  elevation  of 
thought,  as  models  of  diction,  in  both  hemispheres.  Moreoyer,  the 
speeches  of  Otis,  when  Napoleon  was  in  the  zenith  of  his  power, 
awakened  in  the  Bostonians  a  keen  jealousy  of  his  thirst  for  conquest, 
and  remind  one  of  the  eloquence  of  Demosthenes,  when  rousing  the 
Athenians  to  precautions  against  the  ambition  of  Philip  of  Maoedon. 

Mr.  Otis  remarks  that  his  mission  to  Hartford  was  forced  upon  him 
by  three-fourths  of  the  Massachusetts  Legislature^  against  his  most 
earnest  remonstrances,  and  to  the  great  sacrifice  of  his  convenience. 
The  germ  of  the  expedient  may  be  traced  to  Gov.  Jones,  of  Bhode 
iBhuid,  who,  in  September,  1814,  proposed  to  this  State,  in  case  of 
invasion,  to  march  his  troops  to  the  aid  of  any  neighboring  State,  and 
requested  the  cooperation  of  our  State  in  like  emergency.  The  great 
objects  of  the  convention  were,  to  devise,  if  possible,  means  of  security 
and  defaice,  consistent  with  preservation  from  total  ruin,  adapted  to 
tiieir  local  situation,  and  not  repugnant  to  their  obligations  as  members 
of  the  Union.  The  faculty  of  defending  the  States  by  their  own 
militia,  and  at  the  expense  of  the  United  States,  has  since  been  sane- 
tioiied  by  Congress.  Mr.  Otis  says,  here  is  a  curious  subject  of  specu- 
lation for  posterity.  The  principal  measure  of  an  assembly  intended, 
as  was  said,  to  concentrate  all  the  force  of  opposition  to  the  constituted 
authorities  of  the  nation,  was,  by  deliberate  act  of  those  authorities, 
virtually  adopted ;  and  the  egg  that  was  laid  in  the  darkness  of  the 
Hartford  conclave  was  hatched  by  daylight,  under  the  wing  and 
incubation  of  the  national  eagle.  Those  who  serve  the  State  in  the 
civil  department  have  no  court  of  inquiry,  like  those  in  the  naval  and 
military  service,  for  protection,  but  are  at  the  mercy  of  every  pc^injay, 
says  Otis,  who  can  throw  a  squib  or  discharge  an  air-gun  from  a  garret 
window, —  of  editors  who  pander  for  the  bad  passions  of  party,  and  for 
rivals  who  humble  themselves  to  imitate  the  starlings  and  halloo  "  Mor- 
timer," instead  of  giving  an  elevated  tone  to  Ae  public  sentiment,  in 
which  all  men  of  high  minds,  even  of  their  own  party,  would  be  glad 
to  harmonize. 

Th^e  is  no  doubt  that  this  convention  was  influ^oed  by  a  decided 
love  of  country,  and,  of  course,  by  the  most  honorable  motives.  Anotlier 
serious  object  of  this  convention  was  to  prevent  the  danger  of  a  civil 
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ra*,  as  in  the  western  paarts  of  Massachnaetts  and  in  ConnecticDt  there 
vas  a  decided  opposition  to  an  internal  tax,  for  the  purpose  of  c<»itm« 
ning  the  contest  with  Great  Britain.    We  make  this  statement  on  the 
authoritjr  of  the  Hon.  Judge  Wilde,  probably  the  last  survivor  of  the 
delegates  to  the  convention.     ''  I  am  sensible,"  remarks  Mr.  Otis,  '^  that 
among  such  men  I  was  not  meet  to  be  called  an  'Apostle.'     But  hay- 
ing nothing  to  retract,  no  favors  to  ask,  no  propitiatory  incense  to  offer 
i^xm  new  altars,  I  hope  there  will  be  seen  neither  vanity  nor  conde- 
scension in  my  declaring  that  I  am  unconscious  of  any  conduct  that 
would  justify  the  singUng  me  out  as  a  political  desperado,  who  offered 
to  the  convention  projects  by  which  they  were  revolted.    I  challenge' 
the  production  or  quotation  of  any  speech  or  writing  for  which  I  am 
accountable,  without  garbling  or  interpolation,  conspicuous  for  unseemly 
Tiolonce,  intolerance,  or  even  disrespect  for  my  political  adversaries ; 
much  leas,  pointing  to  a  disunion  of  the  States,  which  I  should  dread 
as  a  national  and  perpetual  earthquake.     In  the  ardor  of  debate,  I  have 
spelled  personalities  by  giving  *  measure  for  measure; '  but  if  I  am 
ininucal  to  republican  principles  and  equal  rights,  I  must  have  basely 
degenerated  from  my  parent  stock.     And  thou|h  I  claim  no  merit 
fiom  '  genus  et  proavos,*  yet,  that  I  should  go  into  the  convention 
to  instigate  others  to  pull  down  that  '  temple '  which,  for  at  least 
forty-and-two  years,  my  ancestors  with  their  countrymen  had  b^n 
engaged  in  building,  from  the  first  trench  and  comer-stone,  and  in 
which  I  had  always  professed  to  worship,  would  seem  to  be  an  nnnatu- 
ibI  act,  at  least,  of  which  all  just  men  will  one  day  require  better  proof 
than  has  been  or  can  be  furnished  by  the  unjust.     My  political  sins 
are  those  of  congresses,  senates,  and  houses  of  representatives, —  of  a 
majority  of  the  people,  first  of  the  United  States,  then  of  my  native 
State  and  city.     Of  my  full  aliquot  part  of  these,  I  would  nothing 
extenuate,  and  more  should  not  be  set  down  to  me  in  malice.    I  have 
lived  to  see  triumphant  all  the  principles  of  the  great  original  Federal 
party,  of  which  Washington  was  the  head,  and  of  which  I  was  an  indi« 
^oal  member,  though,  by  the  perversity  of  the  course  of  human 
sftirs,  I  have  survived  the  down&ll  of  the  party  itself.    There  is  no 
pmminoit  feature  of  Federal  policy,^ — unless  the  alien  and  sedition  law 
be  so  regarded,  by  means  of  a  factitious  importance, —  which  the  ruling 
party  has  not  fbund  itself  compelled  to  adopt,  and  place  in  a  bolder 
nliet    The  fimding  system,  bank,  navy,  army,  loans,  taxes,  embas- 
Mi| — in  shoirt,  whatever  appertaining  to  the  civil  and  miMtary  estab- 
18 
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lUiBifiiits  was  fonnerlj  a  thooM  ct  oppoAtm, —  haye  beea  patrooiied 
Dol  merely  as  oppeDd^gss,  but  egaentials  to  the  maehmerj  of  govern* 
moit  All  the  hydraa  and  chixDeraa  are  tranafonned  into  goodly 
shapes  and  proper  agents.  And  not  a  questum  has  been  decided — nor, 
as  fiir  as  I  am  informed,  agitated — upon  old  party  principles,  sinoe  the 
peaoe." 

Let  it  never  bo  forgotten  that  the  very  system  recommended  by  the 
Hartford  Convention  became,  by  act  of  OongreBS,  the  law  of  the  land, 
andits^bct  has  been  to  consolidate  the  national  union;  andthou^Mr. 
Otis  has  often  been  denounced  by  poUtical  Hotspurs,  in  public  caucus, 
as  an  enemy  to  his  country,  posterity  in  all  coming  time  will  simult^ 
neously  concede  the  purity  of  his  motives,  and  exclaim,  in  their  pio- 
found  sense  of  his  honesty,  like  Aufidius  in  Shakspeare : 

"  If  Jupiter  should,  from  yond  olond, 
Speak  diTine  thbgs,  and  say  't  is  true, 
I'  d  not  believe  them  more  than  thee,  all  noble  Maiciiis !  *' 

President  John  Quincy  Adams  declared,  in  a  oommunicatian  under 
his  authority,  in  th^  National  Intelligencer  of  Oct  21,  1828,  that 
during  the  session  of  Congress  in  1808  he  had  informed  his  confidoti- 
tial  correspondents  that  he  knew,  fix>m  unequivocal  evidence,  although 
not  provable  in  a  court  of  law,  that  the  object  of  certain  leaders  of  the 
party  which  had  in  its  hands  the  management  of  the  Legislature  of 
Massachusetts  was,  and  had  been  for  several  years,  ''a  dissolution  of 
the  Union,  and  the  establishment  of  a  separate  confederation ;  and  that, 
in  case  of  a  civil  war,  the  aid  of  Great  Britain  to  eflect  that  purpose 
would  be  as  surely  resorted  to  as  it  would  be  indispensably  necessary 
to  the  design."  And  in  a  communication  addressed  to  the  following 
persons,  namely,  H.  G.  Otis,  Israel  Thomdike,  T.  H.  Perkins,  Wil- 
liam Prescott,  Daniel  Sargent,  John  Lowell,  William  Sullivan,  Gharies 
Jackson,  Warren  Dutton,  Benjamin  Pickman,  Henry  Gabot  (son  of 
Hon.  George  Gabot),  G.  G.  Parsons  (son  of  Ghief  Justice  Theophilus 
Parsons),  Franklin  Dexter  (son  of  Hon.  Samuel  Dexter),  who  had 
requested  him  to  state  who  are  the  persons  designated  as  leaders  of  the 
party  prevailing  in  Massachusetts  in  the  year  1808,  whose  object,  lie 
asserted,  was,  and  had  been  for  several  years,  a  dissolution  of  the 
Union,  and  the  establishment  of  a  separate  confederation,  together  with 
the  whole  evid^ce  on  which  that  diarge  is  founded, — at  the 
time  protesting  that,  constndned  by  a  regard  to  their  deoeaaed  i 
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Aid  to  pOBlerity,  as  vdl  as  by  a  BeoBe  of  what  was  dae  to  ihaur  own 
keoor,  moBt  sokoinl j  to  dedaie  that  Aey  hare  never  known  nor  fswsr 
peotod  that  an j  party  in  Maasachnsette  ever  entertained  the  design  of 
ftdisBolatioB'of  the  Unioii,  or  the  establishment  of  a  separate  oon&d- 
encj, — P^reaideint  Adams  replied :  ''That  project,  I  repeat,  had  gone  to 
Ae  len^^th  of  fixing  upon  a  military  leader  for  its  execution ;  and, 
alAoagh  the  oiroiunBtanoes  of  the  time  never  admitted  of  its  exeoulaon, 
Bor  even  of  its  full  development,  I  had  yet  no  doubt  in  1808  and 
1809,  and  have  no  doubt  at  this  time,  that  it  is  the  key  to  all  the  great 
Bovements  of  these  leaders  of  the  Federal  party  in  New  England,  from 
^  time  forward  till  its  final  catastrophe  in  the  Hartford  Convention.'' 
And  President  Adams  said,  in  the  conclusion  of  his  letter :  ''  It  is 
not  improbable  that,  at  some  future  day,  a  solemn  sense  of  duty  to  my 
country  may  require  me  to  disclose  the  evidence  which  I  do  possess, 
and  for  which  you  calL  But  of  that  day  the  selection  must  be  at  my 
own  judgment;  and  it  may  be  delayed  till  I  myself  shall  have  gone  to 
answer  for  the  testimony  I  may  bear,  before  the  tribunal  of  your  God 
nd  mine.  Should  a  disclosure  of  names  ever  then  be  made  by  me,  it 
will,  if  possible,  be  made  with  such  reserve  as  tei|^mess  to  the  feelings 
of  the  living,  and  to  the  fiuailies  and  firiends  of  the  dead,  may  admon- 
ish.'^  The  evid^ce  in  support  of  this  opinion  of  John  Quincy  Adams 
never  having  to  this  day  been  exhibited,  and  it  being  admitted  that 
it  »  not  such  as  would  suffice  to  establish  the  charge  in  a  court  of 
jmlice,  the  opinion  remains,  for  all  purposes  of  evidence,  utterly  inef- 
fcctive.  We  have  the  charity  to  express  the  opinion  that  President 
Adams  over-estimated  the  weight  of  the  evidence  on  which  he  relied, 
— an  opinion  which,  at  the  worst,  does  him  no  injustice,  since,  should 
it  be  well  fi>unded,  his  mistake  of  judgment  would  be  like  that  of 
healed  partisans  of  every  name  and  age.  The  origin  of  the  whole 
Djatery  is  probably  traceable  to  the  disclosures  of  John  Henry,  an 
offieer  in  the  British  army,  who,  in  the  year  1809,  was  employed  by 
Sir  James  Craig,  the  Gbvemor  of  Canada,  to  visit  the  United  States  for 
thd  purpoae  of  ascertaining  whether  the  dominant  party  of  New  £ng- 
hod  would  &Tor  a  dissolution  of  the  Union,  and  a  connection  with 
Gieat  Britain.  We  refer  our  readers  to  Dwight's  History  x>f  the  Hart- 
ibrd  Convention,  and  to  Walsh's  review  of  that  work  in  the  American 
Qaarterly  Review,  for  a  clear  developm^t  of  this  subject  In  reply 
ta  the  inquiry.  Why  not  leave  the  honor  of  the  Hartford  Convention 
irtieie  Fwd'a  heroine  left  her  fiane,  '<to  Memory,  and  Time's  old 
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dangbter, Truth"?  — Mr.  Wakh  nys,  in  rqplj,  bt ibe ma^ mmm 
that  all  ezperienoe  has  taught  ua  that  memory  ia  alwaja  defiBCti?e,  aad 
truth  freqaentlj  perverted.  Already,  in  the  ease  before  na,  newspaper 
aormisea  have  gradually  grown  up  into  rhetorical  text ;  and  theae,  bj 
dint  of  repetition,  are  bat  forming  into  materiala  for  history. 

In  the  year  1817  Mr.  Otia  was  elected,  by  a  strong  vote  of  the  Stale 
Legislature,  to  the  United  States  Senate,  in  the  place  of  Gen.  Joseph 
R  Yamum,  the  successor  of  Timothy  Pickering.  Here  Mr.  Otia 
shone  with  peculiar  lustre,  for  his  force  as  a  statesman  and  graceful 
rhetoric.  His  speech  in  rq>ly  to  Mr.  Pinckney,  <m  the  Missouri  qnea- 
tion,  January,  1820,  was  a  noble  burst  of  eloquence,  in  a  caveat  cq 
skvery,  classied  among  the  imperishable  few  of  the  floor  of  Gongveas. 
He  was  ever  devoted  to  the  interest  of  his  native  State,  especially  in 
asserting  her  claims  in  public  service  during  the  contest  with  Britain. 
Mr.  Otis  resigned  his  seat  in  1828 ;  and,  <m  the  retirement  of  J<^ 
Brooks  from  the  chair  of  State,  he  became  the  Federal  candidate,  in 
competition  with  William  Eustis.  Mr.  Otis  was  defeated;  and  he 
remarked  to  a  friend,  ''  My  fiulure  in  this  contest  was  a  mortificatioQ 
and  a  severe  disappoii^^ent  to  me  at  the  time,  but  I  look  back  upon 
it  now  without  regret.  I  regard  it  as  the  most  fortunate  event  of  my 
life.  I  have  been  a  happier  and  better  man,  since  I  was  thrown  out  of 
political  life,  than  I  should  ever  have  been  had  I  remained  in  it" 

Mr.  Otis  was  elected  mayor  of  his  native  city  in  1829,  and  in  the 
inaugural  address  delivered  on  the  occasion  he  remaiks :  ''  With  the 
friends  of  former  days,  whose  constancy  can  never  be  finrgotten,  others 
have  been  pleased  to  unite,  and  to  honor  me  with  their  suffrages,  who 
hold  in  high  disapprobation  the  part  I  formerly  took  in  political  aflbirs. 
Their  support  of  me  on  this  occasion  is  no  symptom  of  a  change  of 
their  sentiment  in  that  particular.  I  presume  not  to  infer  from  it  even 
a  mitigation  of  the  rigor  with  which  my  public  conduct  has  been 
judged.  But  it  is  not  presumptuous  to  take  it  for  granted  that  those 
who  have  &vored  me  with  their  countenance  on  this  occasion  confide 
in  my  sense  of  the  obligation  of  veracity,  and  of  the  aggravated  prof- 
ligacy that  would  attend  a  violation  of  it,  standing  here  in  the  presence 
of  God  and  my  country.  On  this  fiiith,  I  feel  myself  justified  bjdr-- 
cumstances  to  avail  myself  of  this  occasion, —  the  first,  and  probably 
the  hist,  so  appropriate,  that  it  will  be  in  my  power, —  distinctly  and 
solemnly  to  assert,  that  in  no  time  in  the  course  of  my  lift  have  I 
been  present  at  any  meeting  of  individuals,  public  or  private,  of  the 
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nuny  or  Ae  few,  or  priyy  to  any  ecfneBpc/oAmoe  of  whateyer  jEBSorip- 
tkn,  in  whidi  any  propocdtion  having  for  its  object  the  diaaolation  of 
the  Uiikm,  or  its  dismemberment  in  any  shape,  or  a  separate  confed- 
ency,  or  a  forcible  resistance ^to  the  govemment  or  kws,  was  ever 
made  or  debated;  that  I  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  any  such 
sdieme  was  ever  meditated  by  distinguished  individuals  of  the  old  Fed- 
eral party.    But,  on  the  otfier  hand,  every  reason  which  habits  of 
intiiQacy  and  communion  of  sentiment  with  most  of  them  aflforded,  for  - 
the  persuasion  that  they  looked  to  the  remote  possibility  of  such  events 
as  die  most  to  be  deprecated  of  all  calamities,  and  that  they  would 
have  received  any  serious  proposal,  calculated  for  those  ^ds,  as  a  par- 
oxysm of  political  delirium.    This  statement  will  bear  internal  evi- 
dence of  truth  to  all  who- reflect  that  among  those  men  were  some  by 
the  firesides  of  whose  ancestors  the  principles  of  the  union  and  inde- 
pendence of  these  States  were  first  asserted  and  digested ;  firom  which 
^38  taken  the  coal  that  kindled  the  hallowed  flame  of  the  Bevolutaon; 
from  whose  ashes  the  American  eagle  rose  into  life.    Others,  who  had 
conducted  the  measures  and  the  armies  of  that  Revolution, —  Solo- 
iDons  in  council,  and  Samsons  in  combat;  others,  who  assisted  at  the 
birth  of  the  federal  constitution,  and  watched  over  its  infiincy  with 
paternal  anxiety ;  — and,  I  may  add,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and 
belief^  that  all  of  them  regarded  its  safety  and  success  as  the  best  hope 
of  this  people,  and  the  last  hope  of  the  friends  of  liberty  throughout 
the  world.     I  again  express  my  hope  that  these  remarks  will  not  be 
considered  ill-timed.    They  are  a  testimony  ofiered  in  defence  of  the 
memory  of  the  honored  dead,  and  «f  patriotic  survivors,  who  have  not 
the  same  opportunity  of  speaking  for  themselves.    Their  object  is  not 
personal  favor,  though  I  am  free  to  admit  that  I  am  not  indifferent  to 
the  desire  of  removing  doubts  and  giving  satbfiiction  to  the  minds  of 
any  who,  by  a  magnanimous  pledge  of  kind  feelings  toward  me,  have  a 
chum  upon  me  for  ^very  candid  explanation  and  assurance  in  my  power 
toafibrd." 

In  this  coimection,  we  cannot  restrain  the  desire  to  introduce  an 
instance  of  the  condescension  and  courtesy  of  Mr.  Otis  towards  his 
political  opponents.  At  a  festival  of  Federal  advocates  of  the  admin- 
istradon  of  Andrew  Jackson,  in  Faneuil  Hall,  when  it  was  splendidly 
decorated  with  the  banners  of  the  old  Washington  Benevolent  Society, 
March  4,  1829,  Mr.  Otis,  the  mayor,  gave— '' Homage  to  the  con- 
stitution, manifested  in  respect  to  its  chief  functionary :  May  New 
18* 
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Bo^Mid  oooquer  hk  esteem,  as  he  oonqiieted  ik^  public  eoeny,  bjr 
meetiiig  hSm  more  than  half-wmy."  And  when  Mr.  Otk  had  retired, 
the  Hod.  Theodore  Ljman,  who  presided  oa  the  oocasioii,  gate  thii 
sentiaieiit  —  ''The  Major:  May  the  discerning  citiseiis  of  Bostomen* 
der  foil  justice  to  his  patriotic  endeavors  for  the  wel&re  of  a  city  of 
which  he  has  so  long  been  a  conspicnoos  ornament" 

On  the  morning  of  the  17th  day  of  September,  1880,  jast  pretiofos 
to  the  deliyery  of  the  centennial  discourse  on  the  history  ci  Boston,  by 
Josiah  Qoincy,  an  address  was  deliyered  by  Mr.  Otis,  the  mayor,  on 
the  removal  of  the  municipal  government  to  the  old  State-house,  in 
which  he  chronicles  the  men  and  the  occurrences  giving  celebrity  to  the 
edifice,  thereafter  named  the  City  Hall,  until  its  removal  to  Court- 
square.  We  will  cite  a  few  passages  from  this  graphic  view  of  remem- 
branees :  The  history  of  the  town-house,  considered  as  a  compagea  of 
brick  and  wood,  is  short  and  simple.  It  was  erected  between  the  years 
1657  and  '59,  and  was  principally  of  wood,  as  fitr  as  can  be  aaoer^ 
tained.  The  contractor  received  six  hundred  and  eighty  pounds,  on  a 
final  settlem^t,  in  full  of  all  contracts.  This  was  probably  the  whole 
amount  of  the  cost,  being  double  that  of  the  estimate, —  a  ratio  pretty 
regularly  kept  up  in  our  times.  The  populati(m  of  the  town,  sizly 
years  afterwards,  was  about  ten  thousand;  and  it  is  allowing  an 
increase  beyond  the  criterion  <^  its  actual  numbers  at  subsequent  peri- 
ods, to  presume  that  at  the  time  of  the  first  erection  of  thcTown-houae 
it  numbered  three  thousand  souls.  In  1711  the  building  was  burnt 
to  the  ground,  and  soon  afterwards  it  was  built  with  brick.  In  1747 
the  interior  was  again  consumed  hjSre,  and  soon  repaired  in  the  f(nin 
which  it  retained  until  the  present  improvement,  with  the  exoeptiofi  of 
some  alterations  in  the  apartments  made  upon  the  removal  of  the  L^- 
islature  to  the  new  State-house.  The  eastern  chamber  was  originally 
occupied  by  the  Council,  afterwards  by  the  Senate.  The  repres^ita- 
tives  constantly  held  their  sittings  in  the  western  chamber.  The  flwv 
of  these  was  supported  by  pillars,  and  terminated  at  each  end  by  doors, 
and  at  one  end  by  a  flight  of  steps  leading  into  State-street. .  In  the 
day-time  the  doors  were  kept  open,  and  the  floor  served  as  a  walk  tar 
the  inhabitants,  always  much  frequented,  and  during  the  sessions  of 
the  courts  thronged.  On  the  north  side  were  offices  for  the  clerks  of 
the  supreme  and  inferior  courts.  In  these  the  judges  robed  them- 
selves, and  walked  in  procession,  followed  by  the  bar,  at  the  opening 
of  the  courts.    Committee-rooms  were  provided  in  the  upper  slery. 
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SiDC9  die  reiBOiral  of  tiie  Legisbtiire,  it  bu  been  bakgosBj  divided 
into  sfutmieato  and  leased  for  TarioBB  uses,  in  a  mode  ikmilkr  to  joii 
dl,  aal  it  has  now  ondergoiie  great  repairs.  This  floor  bong  adapted 
to  die  aooommodation  of  the  city  government  and  prinoipal  offioers, 
wiiOe  the  first  floor  is  albtted  to  the  post-oflioe)  news-room^  and  private 
mrdioases. 

"In  this  brief  acooont  of  the  natural  body  of  the  bniMing,  which,  it  is 
believed,  comprehends  whatever  is  material,  there  is  nothing  certainly 
dudisg  or  extraordinary.  It  exhibits  no  pc»np  of  architectoral  grand- 
eur, or  refined  taste;  and  has  no  pretensionB  to  vie  with  the  magnifi* 
eent  stmctiires  of  other  oonntries,  or  even  of  oar  own.  Yet  it  is  a 
goodly  and  venerable  pile ;  and,  with  its  recent  improvements,  is  an 
oniament  of  the  place  of  whose  liberty  it  was  once  the  citadel.  And 
it  has  an  mterest  fiyr  Boetomaos  who  enter  it  this  day,  like  that  which 
it  Mi  by  grown  children  for  an  ancient  matron  by  whom  they  were 
reared,  and  whom  visiting  after  years  of  absence,  they  find  in  her  neat, 
chftste,  oU-fofihioned  attire,  siHiiced«np  to  receive  them,  with  her  com- 
Arts  abont  her,  and  the  same  kind^  hospitable  creatore  and  excellent, 
whom  they  Meft  in'  less  floorishing  ciroamstances.  Bat  to  this 
edifice  there  is  not  only  a  natoral,  but '  a  spiritual  body,'  which  is 
theimmortal  sonl  of  ind^ndenoe.  Nor  is  ^ere  on  the  &oe  of  the 
earth  another  bnilding, — however  venerable  for  its  antiquity,  or  stately 
ID  its  magnificence,  however  decorated  by  coltmms,  and  porticos,  bbA 
csutooDS,  and  statues,  and  altars,  and  outshining  '  the  wealth  of  Ormus 
ot  of  Lid,' — entitled  in  history  to  more  honorable  mention,  or  whose 
spires  and  turrets  are  surrounded  with  a  more  glorious  halo,  than  this 
ui^retending  building. 

'^This  assertion  might  be  justified  by  a  review  of  the  parts  performed 
by  those  who  have  made  laws,  for  a  century  after  the  first  settlement 
dfBoBtm ;  of  thehr  early  contention  for  their  chartered  rights ;  of  their 
perib  and  diiSculties  with  the  natives;  'ci  their  costly  and  heroic 
ezertbns,  in  fiivcnr  of  the  mother  country,  in  the  common  cause.  But 
I  pass  over  them  all,  replete  as  they  are  with  interest,  with  wonder,  and 
with  moral.  Events  posterior  to  these  —  growing  out  of  them,  indeed, 
aad  taking  from  them  their  complexion  —  are  considered,  by  reflecting 
nien,  as  havmg  produced  more  radical  changes  in  the  character,  rela- 
tioBs,  prospects,  and,  so  fior  as  becomes  us  to  prophesy,  in  the  destimes 
of  the  Imman  fiimSy,  than  all  other  events  and  revolutions  that  have 
tnaqpired  aiaoe  the  CSirisfeian  era.    I  do  not  say  that  the  prineiples 
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wbkb  have  led  to  these  erentB  originated  here.  Bat  I  Tentne  to 
aeaert  that  here,  withm  these  ivalb,  they  were  first  practicallj  applied 
to  a  well-regnhited  machinery  of  human  passions,  oonscioiis  rights  and 
steady  movements,  which,  forcing  these  United  States  to  the  summit 
of  prosperity,  has  been  adopted  as  a  model  by  which  other  nations  have 
been,  and  will  yet  be,  propelled  on  the  railroad  which  leads  to  universal 
freedom.  The  power  of  these  engines  is  self-moving,  and  the  motion  is 
perpetual.  Sages  and  philosophers  had  discovered  that  the  world  was 
made  for  the  people  who  inhabit  it,  and  that  Idngs  were  less  entitled 
in  their  own  right  to  its  govemmmit,  than  lions,  whose  claims  to  be 
lords  of  the  forest  are  supported  by  physical  prowess.  But  the  books 
and  treatises  which  maintained  these  doctrines  were  read  by  the  admir- 
'  ers  of  the  Lockes,  and  Sidneys,  and  Miltons,  and  Harringtons,  and 
replaced  on  their  shelves  as  brilliant  theories.  Or,  if  they  impelled  to 
occasional  action,  it  ended  in  brining  new  tyrants  to  the  throne,  and 
sincere  patriots  to  the  scaff>ld.  But  your  progenitors,  who  occupied 
these  seats,  first  taught  a  whole  people  systematically  to  combine  the 
united  force  of  their  moral  and  physical  energies,  to  learn  the  rights  of 
insurrection  not  as  written  in  the  language  of  the  passions,  but  in 
codes  and  digests  of  its  justifiable  cases ;  to  enforce  &em,  under  the 
restraints  of  discipline ;  to  define  and  limit  its  objects ;  to  be  content 
with  success,  and  to  make  sure  of  its  advantages.  All  this  they  did ; 
and  when  the  propitious  hour  had  arrived,  they  called  on  their  coun- 
trymen, as  the  angel  called  upon  the  apostles,  '  Come,  rise  up  quickly ! 
—  and  the  chains  fell  from  their  hands.'  The  inspiring  voice  echoed 
through  the  welkin  in  Europe  and  America,  and  awakened  nations. 
He  who  would  learn  the  effects  of  it  must  read  the  history  of  the 
world  for  the  last  half-century.  He  who  would  anticipate  the  conse- 
quences must  ponder  well  the  probabilities  with  which  time  is  preg- 
nant, for  the  next.  The  memory  of  these  men  is  entitled  to  a  full 
share  of  all  the  honor  arising  from  the  advantage  derived  to  mankind 
from  this  change  of  condition,  but  yet  is  not  chargeable  with  the  crimes 
and  misfortunes,  more  than  is  the  memory  of  Fulton  with  the  occa- 
sional bursting  of  a  boiler. 

"Shall  I,  then,  glance  rapidly  at  some  of  the  scenes,  and  the 
actors  who  figured  in  them,  within  these  walls?  Shall  I  carry  you 
back  to  the  controversies  between  Gov.  Bernard  and  the  House  of 
Bepresentatives,  commencing  nearly  seventy  years  ago,  respecting  the 
claims  of  the  mother  country  to  tax  the  colonies  without  their  consent  ? 
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To  the  stand  isade  agmost  writs  of  aasistaiice,  in  the  ehamber  now 
intended  for  your  major  and  aldermen,  where  and  when,  aooording  to 
John  Adams,  ^  Independenoe  was  bom,'  and  whose  star  was  then 
seen  in  the  east  bj  wise  mea  To  the  menK»able  vindication  of  the 
House  of  B^resentatiyes  by  one  of  its  members  1  To  the  ''  Sights 
of  the  Colonies,"  adopted  by  the  Legislatare  as  a  text-book,  and  trans* 
mitted  to  the  British  ministry?  To  the  series  of  patriotic  resolutions, 
protests,  and  State  pi^iers,  teeming  with  indignant  doqnence  and  irre- 
siatible  argument  in  opposition  to  the  stamp  and  other  tax  acts  —  to 
the  landing  and  qaartering  of  troops  in  the  town?  To  the  rescinding 
of  resolutions  in  obedience  to  royal  mandates  ?  To  the  removal  of  the 
seat  of  government,  and  the  untiring  struggle  in  which  the  L^pslature 
was  engaged  for  fourteen  or  fifteen  years,  supported  by  the  Adamses, 
the  Thachers,  the  Hawleys,  the  Hancocks,  the  Bowdoins,  theQuinoys, 
and  their  illustrious  colleagues  ?  In  &ct,  the  most  important  measures 
which  led  to  the  emancipation  of  the  colonies,  according  to  Hutchinson, 
a  competent  judge,  originated  in  this  house,  in  this  ^Artment,  with 
those  men  who,  putting  life  and  fortune  on  the  issue,  adopted  for  their 
motto 

*  Let  iaeh,  raeh  onlj,  trad  liuf  nered  floor, 
Wlio  dare  to  love  tbeir  oowitiy  and  be  poor.* 

"  Events  of  a  different  complexion  are  also  associated  with  the  Boston 
Town-house.  At  one  time  it  was  desecrated  by  the  king's  troops 
quartered  in  the  Representatives'  chamber,  and  on  the  lower  floor. 
At  another  time,  cannon  were  stationed  and  pointed  towards  its  doors. 
Below  the  balcony  in  King-street,  on  the  doleful  night  of  the  fifth  of 
March,  the  blood  of  the  first  victims  to  the  military  executioners  was 
shed.  On  the  appearance  of  the  governor  in  the  street,  he  was  sur- 
rounded  by  an  immense  throng,  who,  to  prevent  mischief  to  his  person, 
though  he  had  lost  their  confidence,  forced  him  into  this  building,  with 
the  cry,  'To  the  Town-House!  to  the  Town-House!'  He  thea 
went  forth  into  the  balcony,  and,  promising  to  use  his  endeavors  to 
bring  the  o&nders  to  justice,  and  advising  the  people  to  retire,  they 
dispersed,  vociferating  <  Home !  home ! '  The  Grovemor  and  Council 
remained  all  night  deliberating  in  dismal  conclave,  while  the  fiiends  of 
their  country  bedewed  their  pillows  with  tears, '  such  tears  as  patriots 
shed  for  dying  laws.'  But  I  would  not  wish,  under  any  drcumstances, 
to  dwell  upon  incidents  like  these,  thankful  as  I  am  that  time,  which 
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hiB  seoond  our  freedom,  hte  Mtingiiielied  our  reeentments.  I  dier^- 
Ibre  tarn  frna  these  painfiil  renunieoeiioeB,  and  refer  yoa  to  ilie  d»j 
wheD  Lidepeiideiioe,  mature  in  age  and  lorelinees,  adranoed  widiaagdie 
grace  from  tbe  chamber  in  whieh  she  was  bom,  into  the  same  bakony; 
and,  holding  in  her  hand  tiie  immortal  seroll  on  whioh  her  name  mi 
character  and  claims  to  lier  inheritance  were  inscribed,  receiTed,  from 
the  street  filled  with  an  impenetrable  phalanx,  and  windows  glitterii^ 
with  a  blase  of  beauty,  the  heartfelt  homage  and  electrifjing  peals  of 
the  men,  women  and  children,  of  the  whole  city.  The  splendor  <^  that 
^orious  vision  of  my  childhood  seems  to  be  now  {Hresent  to  my  view, 
and  the  harmony  of  universal  concert  to  vibrate  in  my  ear." 

When  our  immortal  Webster,  — that  presiding  genius  of  the  consti- 
tution, often  characterised  as  the  modem  Dexter,  — «i  the  decision  of 
the  Whig  partjT,  in  the  presidential  contest,  to  adopt  Zachary  Taylor 
as  their  candidate,  exclaimed,  in  the  heat  of  di8app<Mnted  ambitiim, 
Aht  it  was  a  ncmiination  not  fit  to  be  made,  thus  exdting  confusion  in 
the  minds  of  the  party,  our  venerable  octogenarian,  the  Hon.  Mr. 
Otis,  in  a  magnanimous  spirit  of  conciliation,  addressed  an  episde  to 
the  public,  in  the  s^le  of  freshness,  beauty  and  eflfeot,  so  peculiar  to 
him  before  the  prime  <^  life,  advocatmg  Ihe  expediency  of  this  nominft- 
tion.  It  had  a  tendency  to  unite  the  party,  and  insure  the  elevation  of 
Zachary  Taylor ;  and  this  last  generous  act  of  his  life  so  overpowered 
his  mind,  that  it  accelerated  his  decease,  written  as  it  was  under  the 
inessure  of  years  and  infirmity.  ^'  The  general  objections  to  placing  a 
military  chiefbin  at  &e  head  of  the  nation  are  two-fi>ld,"  says  Mr. 
Otis,  in  this  document :  ^'  first,  the  apprehension  that  the  habits  of 
absolute  authority  may  be  carried  from  the  field  to  the  cabinet, —  that 
he  may  thus  be  inclined  to  say,  '  I  am  the  State ; '  and,  if  he  cannot 
bend  the  constitution  to  his  will,  to  pierce  it  with  his  sword.  But  a 
soldier  of  this  species,  before  he  is  intrusted  with  civil  offices,  displays 
his  character  suffidently  to  give  warning.  Like  the  rattlesnake,  he 
may  be  known  by  his  notes  of  preparation ;  and  if  the  people  will  incur 
a  demger  equal  to  plague,  pestilence  and  famine,  it  is  their  own  fiiull 
{Second,  the  want  of  political  experience,  and  other  qualifications  tar  a 
new  sphere  of  action.  But,  for  these,  the  constituency  must  generally 
take  its  diance.  In  our  country,  few  persons  '  make  commonwealth's 
afiirs  their  only  study.'  Politics  are  not  a  regular  profession  fixr 
which  nmi  are  educated,  though  too  many  make  it  a  trade.  This 
last  otgectiim,  therefore,  applies  to  all  other  professions.    Eminence 
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a  dtlMsr  of  them,  espedallj  of  ihe  bar,  is  regarded  as  an  aamast 
of  abifi^  adeqiiate  to  the  most  elevated  sta4»m.  Tet  a  great  lairjer, 
in  fall  praotioe,  oan  do  little  more,  if  so  much,  to  qualify  himself  for  a 
new  YocatioD,  than  a  general  They  will  each  have  acquired  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  current  of  aflhirs  from  the  public  journals  and  from  inter- 
oourse  with  others;  and  aeither  will  have  been  able  to  do  more.  The 
soldier,  perhaps,  has  most  leisure  for  such  pursuits,  except  in  time  of 
iotnal  war.  The  studies  and  occu|MUion  of  the  lawyer  seem  to  be 
most  congenial  to  those  of  a  civil  chieftain ;  yet  great  names  may  be 
fomid  to  oont^d  that  these  very  studies  and  pursuits  contract  the 
mind  of  the  practical  jurist,  and  impair  his  qualifications  for  enlarged 
views  of  civil  administration  and  adroit  diplomacy. 

''  The  truth,  however,  is,  that  a  truly  great  man  will  always  show 
himself  great  The  talents  called  forth  by  the  strategy  of  a  succession 
of  military  campaigns,  in  a  country  new  and  unexplored,  and  inacces- 
nble  by  ordinary  means,  where  resources  must  be  created,  and  embar- 
raflsments  not  to  be  foreseen  are  constantly  met  and  surmounted, 
would  easily  accommodate  themselves  to  the  varying,  though  less 
difficult  exigencies  of  civil  aflUrs.  For  myself,  I  rest  satisfied  that 
General  Taylor  would  be  found  fully  competent  to  the  office  of  presi- 
dent, (or  the  same  reasons  that  I  think  Daniel  Webster  would  make  a 
great  general.  Each  would  require  some  little  training  and  experience, 
in  a  new  harness,  and,  perhaps,  a  good  deal  of  consultation  wiUi  others. 
History  is  replete  with  heroes  transformed  into  statesmen.  Who  is 
unacquainted  with  the  agency  and  influence  of  the  great  Marlborough, 
in  the  councils  as  well  as  in  the  wars  of  Queen  Anne?  Where  did 
the  greats  Duke  of  Wellington  qualify  himself  to  settle  the  peace  of 
Eun^,  which  he  had  won  by  his  sword,  associated  in  congress  with 
emperors  and  kings,  and  the  most  accomplished  diplomatists  from  the 
principal  cabinets  of  the  old  world  ?  And  whence  did  he  derive  the 
&culty  which  since  that  period  has  beei^  displayed,  in  the  intuitive 
sagacity  with  which  he  has  controlled  the  measures  of  the  British 
cabinet  and  peerage,  and  enabled  his  country  to  persevere  in  her 
career  of  power  and  glory,  despite  the  most  novel  and  serious  embar- 
rassments? In  what  school  did  the  great  Napoleon  acquire  the 
bowledge  of  affairs  which  enabled  him  to  hold  the  strings  of  his 
aduinistnition  in  his  own  hands,  to  reform  the  interior  managementof 
the  whole  em{»re,  and  to  preside  in  a  ooundl  of  the  most  distinguished 
jorists  and  civilians  in  the  formation  of  the  civil  code,  himself  initialing 
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•ome  of  the  most  essentiil  improTomentB?  FinaUj,  oar  own  gratt 
WaflUiigtOQ  was  %  Samflon  in  combat  before  he  became  a  Solomon  in 
eounciL  On  yeiy  mature  refieetion,  I  am  satisfied  that  Generd 
Taylor,  in  f  short  time  after  he  shall  have  taken  the  chair,  will  aoqmt 
himself  of  his  high  duties  to  the  entire  public  satisfiiotion. 

"  It  is  further  objected  that  General  Taylor  is  a  skve-holder.  This 
objection  comes  sixty  years  too  late.  It  was  disposed  of  in  substance 
by  the  original  articles  of  confederation,  and  annulled  in  form  bj  the 
ooDstittttion  of  the  United  States.  The  Northern  States  were  glad 
enough  to  avail  themselves  of  the  cooperation  of  the  South  in  their 
struggle  for  independence,  and  'no  questions  asked.'  Not  less  thankful 
were  tfaej  to  cement  the  incipient  alliance  hj  a  most  solemn  compact^ 
expressly  recognizing  their  right  to  property  in  their  slaves,  and  engag- 
ing to  protect  it, —  treating  with  them,  as  proprietors  of  slaves,  as  our 
equals  in  all  respects,  and  eligible,  of  consequence,  to  all  offices  under 
the  constitution.  What  would  have  been  the  fiite  of  a  motion  in  that 
^rious  assembly  which  formed  the  constitution,  or  of  those  who  might 
have  made  it,  -~  George  Washington  present, — to  declare  a  slave-holder 
ineligible  to  any  office  under  it  ?  I  well  remember  the  adoption  of  the 
constitution  by  my  fellow-citixens  of  the  State,  when  Hancock,  muffled 
in  red  baize,  was  brought  into  the  convention,  to  sign  the  ratification. 
The  evening  preceding,  a  demonstration  in  fiivor  of  the  measure  was 
made  in  the  streets  of  Boston,  by  an  assemblage  fieivorable  to  it,  whose 
numbers,  Paul  Revere  assured  Samuel  Adams,  were  like  the  sands  of 
the  sea-shore,  or  like  the  stars  in  heaven." 

This  vigorous  document  was  published  on  Oct  2,  and  the  decease 
of  Otis  occurred  on  the  28th  day  of  that  month.  His  remains  were 
entombed  at  Mount  Auburn.    He  was  aged  88  yean  and  twenty  days. 

**  Of  no  distemper,  of  no  blast,  he  died. 
But  ftU  like  antninn  fruit  that  meUowed  long,  — 
£*en  wondered  at,  because  be  dropped  no  sooner ; 
Fate  seemed  to  wind  him  up  to  fbuxsoore  years. 
Yet  fireshly  ran  he  on  three  winters  more. 
Till,  like  a  olock  worn  out  with  eating  time. 
The  wheels  of  weaiy  life  at  h»t  stood  stiU." 

Old  Faneuil  Hall  will  ever  be  memorable  as  the  forum  whence,  with 
a  voice  of  silvery  sweetness,  the  flashes  of  wit  and  stirring  eloquence  of 
our  Boston  Cicero  ciq>tivated  the  people.  Like  Cicero,  our  Otis  was 
by  nature  a  statesman ;  but  the  honestly-conceived  Hartford  Conven- 
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lioii,  of  which  he  mm  the  most  powerftd  advocate,  blighted  his'political 
devatioa  above  that  of  the  Senate  in  Congress.  Otb,  however,  was  the 
pride  of  the  Bostonians;  and,  whOe  many  a  political  opponent,  both 
from  the  press  and  the  rostrum,  to  use  the  words  of  oar  native  poet, 
Spragae, 

«<8d1s  the  green  gsriandi  that  ibr  Otis  bloom,   . 
And  plants  a  britt  eren  on  Cabot's  tomb/' 

we  are  confident  that  posterity  will  view  him  as  a  Inminoos  star  in 
the  constellation  of  American  patriots.  He  was  never  rivalled  for 
eloquence  bj  any  politician  of  his  native  dly,  or  any  of  his  native 
State,  excepting  only  his  noble  kinsman,  and  the  accomplished  Fisher 
Ames.  The  contour  of  his  head  was  beautiful,  with  animated  eyes, 
and  a  ruddy  complexion.  He  was  rather  tall,  of  noble  bearing,  grace- 
fill  gestures,  and  courteous  manners.  A  full-length  portrait  of  Otis  is 
in  the  care  of  the  Massachusetts  Mechanics'  Charitable  Association,  and 
an  accurate  portrait  by  Stuart  is  in  the  fiunily.  William  Sullivan  aptly 
remarks  of  him,  that  he  was  the  orator  of  all  popular  assemblies, —  the 
guide  of  popular  opinion  in  all  the  trying  scenes  of  commercial  restric- 
tions, embargo,  and  war.  With  a  fine  person  and  commanding  elo- 
quence, with  a  clear  perception  and  patriotic  purpose,  he  was  the  first 
among  his  equals,  alike  ready  at  all  times  with  his  pen  and  his  tongue. 
And  Samuel  K  Lothrop,  his  pastor,  says  of  him,  that  the  action  and 
play  of  his  mental  power  was  so  easy,  that  one  was  apt  to  forget  the 
profound  and  subtle  nature  of  the  subjects  with  which  he  was  dealing. 
His  power  of  nice  analysis  and  sharp  discrimination  was  extraordinary, 
and  the  broad  and  deep  wisdom  of  his  thought  was  often  as  remarkable 
as  the  language  in  which  he  clothed  it  was  brilliant  and  beautiful 
The  biography  of  Harrison  Gray  Otis  remains  to  be  written.  It  was 
well  said  of  him,  at  the  Harvard  centennial,  by  William  H.  Gard- 
iner, that  he  was  the  first  scholar  of  the  first  class  of  a  new  nation, 
the  career  of  whose  life  has  been  according  to  the  promise  of  his  youth; 
who  has  touched  nothing  which  he  has  not  adorned,  and  who  has  been 
rewarded  with  no  office,  nor  honor,  nor  emolument,  to  which  he  was 
not  richly  entitled. 
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GEN-  WILLIAM  HULL. 

JOLT  4,  1788.    FOR  THE  MASSAGHtJSXnS  SOCnETY  07  CIKGIimATL 

Thb  patriotio  appeal  of  die  orator  to  his  companions  in  arms 
arouses  in  their  descendants  an  impre^ve  conception  of  the  burning 
ardor  of  our  Revolutionary  heroes :  The  return  of  this  joyftil  anniver- 
sary, my  dear  friends  and  companions,  will  naturally  recall  to  your 
minds  the  various  interesting  scenes  which  have  fallen  to  your  lot 
while  on  the  theatre  of  action.  The  nigged  and  thorny  paths  you 
have  together  trod, —  the  dangerous  but  honorable  part  you  have  been 
called  to  act, —  the  mingled  emotions  which  have  been  excited,  while 
the  &te  of  your  country  was  uncertain,  and  the  scenes  of  your  military 
drama  were  continually  shifting.  In  the  recollection  of  these  important 
transactions,  you  will  not  be  unmindful  of  your  companions  in  danger. 
Are  they  all  present  to  partake  in  the  festivity  of  the  day,  and  to  com- 
memorate those  great  events  for  the  acquisition  of  which  their  valor 
and  their  virtue  have  largely  contributed  ?  No,  my  friends,  many  of 
the  most  ornamental  pillars  have  fidlen,  in  erecting  the  great  fabric  of 
freedom ;  and,  while  our  feelings  are  alive  on  the  subject,  scarcely  does 
the  magnitude  of  the  object  compensate  the  magnitude  of  the  sacrifice. 
May  unfiiding  laurels  ever  bloom  around  their  tombs !  May  monu- 
ments more  durable  than  marble  be  erected  to  their  memories !  May 
we,  my  brethren,  ever  bear  on  our  minds  the  amiable  and  manly  virtues 
by  wUch  they  were  distinguished  while  actors  on  the  stage,  and  the 
glory  and  dignity  with  which  they  closed  the  scene.  And  while  their 
memories  live  deeply  engraven  on  the  hearts  and  affections  of  a  grate- 
ful people,  may  fiedthful  history  transmit  their  illustrious  deeds  to  the 
latest  time,  and  her  fidrest  pages  be  ornamented  with  the  lustre  of  their 
&me! 

The  memorable  day  we  now  celebrate,  and  the  purposes  for  which 
we  are  assembled,  will  recall  to  our  recollection  the  period  which  gave 
birth  to  our  institution,  the  motives  from  whence  it  ori^nated,  and  the 
principles  upon  which  it  is  founded.  Having  for  more  than  eight  years 
devote  our  lives  to  the  service  of  our  country, —  having  cheerfully 
endured  the  dangers  and  &tigues  which  are  incident  to  a  military 
employment,  and  having  seen  our  efibrts  crowned  with  success,  the 
period  arrived  when  we  were  to  take  a  fiurewell  of  each  other.    A 
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\  80  mterartuig  most  haye  ezeited  a  Tariety  of  emotioiis.  While, 
QBllieaDebaiid,we  were  animated  with  joj  that  oturcoimtrj  was  Creed 
from  danger,  and  honorably  aeated  in  the  chair  of  independence) — on 
Ihe  otiher,  we  most  have  been  penetrated  with  grief;  not  that  we  were 
aboaft  to  qnit  the  splendid  scenes  of  nulitai;^  command,  and  mingle 
with  oor  feUow-citiiens ;  not  that  toO  and  poverty  would  probably  be 
our  portion, — for  to  thmn  we  had  long  been  wedded; — bat  that  we  were 
to  act  the  last  aflbctionate  part  of  our  military  oonnecticHi,  and  to  sep- 
arate, perhaps  never  to  meet  again.  Was  it  possible  to  suppress  the 
feelings  which  the  occasion  excited  1  Did  not  the  same  principles 
whidi  had  animated  you  to  endure  the  &tigues  of  war  and  dangers  of 
the  field,  for  the  attainment  of  independence,  budly  call  upon  yoa  to 
institute  a  meax»rial  of  so  great  an  event? 

When  the  representatiyes  of  your  country  bestowed  upon  you  the 
honorable  i^pellation  of  the  patriot  army,  and  honored  you  with  the 
united  thanks  of  America  for  the  part  you  had  acted,  was  it  not  your 
duty,  by  your  future  conduct,  to  give  the  highest  possible  evidence 
that  the  applause  was  not  unmerited  1  Gould  you  possibly  have  exhib- 
ited a  more  striking  example,  or  given  a  higher  proof,  thfui  by  forming 
an  institution  which  inculcated  tiie  duty  of  laying  down  in  peace  the 
arms  you  had  assumed  for  public  defence?  If  the  various  fortunes 
of  war  had  attached  you  to  each  other,  if  there  was  sincerity  in  that 
friendship  you  professed,  if  you  wished  to  contribute  a  small  portkm 
of  the  little  you  possessed  to  the  relief  of  your  unfortunate  compan- 
ions, was  it  possible  for  you  to  s^rate,  without  forming  yourselves 
into  a  society  of  friends,  for  the  continuance  and  exercise  of  these 
benevolent  purposes  ?  Heayen  saw  with  approbation  the  purity  of  your 
intentioDs,  and  your  institution  arose  on  the  broad  foundation  of  patri- 
otism, friendship,  and  charity. 

William  Hull  was  bom  at  Derby,  Ct.,  June  24,  1758.  He  grad- 
uated at  Yale  College  in  1772 ;  studied  divinity  during  one  year,  and 
then  attached  himself  to  the  Law  School  in  Litchfield,  Gt,  and  entered 
the  bar  in  1775 ;  after  which  he  engaged  in  the  war  of  the  Bevolution 
asaoaptain. 

The  first  incident  recorded  by  Gapt  Hull,  on  his  arrival  in  camp,  is 
a  striking  illustration  of  the  d^denoy  of  military  order,  discipline  and 
etiquette,  with  which  Washingtcm  had  to  contend.  A  body  of  the 
enemy,  landed  at  Lechmere's  Point,  in  Cambridge.  It  was  expected 
an  attack  would  be  made  on  the  American  lines.    The  alarm  was 
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I^Ten,  Mid  the  troops  ordered  to  thdr  rttpediTe  ststions.  When  tlie 
ngiment  of  OoL  Webb  was  fiMrmed  tat  aotioQ,  the  oaptabs  and  anbal- 
tems  appeared  droBsed  in  lon^  doth  firocka,  with  kerduefe  tied  about 
thar  brads.  Gi^t.  Hull  was  the  only  man  in  nniform.  The  oflicen 
inquired  why  he  came  <|pt  in  foU  dress, — that  the  re^m^t  was  gping 
into  action,  and  that  he  would  be  a  mark  for  the  enemy's  lire.  He 
replied  that  he  thought  the  uniform  of  an  officer  was  designed  to  aid 
his  influence  and  increase  his  authority  over  his  men ;  and  if  ever 
important  in  these  points,  it  was  more  particularly  so  in  the  hour 
of  battle.  They  referred  to  their  experience,  remarking  that  in  tfie 
French  war  it  was  not  customary,  and  they  had  never  worn  it  Gapt 
Hull  yielded  to  age  and  experience,  sent  his  servant  for  a  frock  and 
kerehief,  and  dressed  himself  after  the  foshion  of  his  companions.  Wb 
company  was  in  advance  of  the  British  lines.  While  at  this  station, 
Oen.  Washington  and  suite,  in  the  course  of  reviewing  the  troops, 
stopped  at  the  redoubt,  and  asked  what  officer  commanded  there.  With 
fodings  of  inexpressible  mortification,  says  Oen.  Hull,  I  came  forward 
in  my  savage  costume,  and  reported  that  Gapt  Hull  had  the  honor  of 
commanding  the  redoubt  As  soon  as  Gen.  Washington  passed  on, 
Gapt  Hull  availed  himself  of  the  first  moment  to  despatch  his  ser- 
vant, with  all  possible  speed,  to  bring  him  his  uniform.  As  he  put  it 
on,  he  quietly  resolved  never  more  to  subscribe  to  the  opinions  of  men, 
however  loyal  and  brave  in  their  country's  service,  whose  views  were 
so  little  in  unison  with  his  own.  After  the  troops  had  waited  four  or 
five  hours  in  expectation  of  an  attack,  the  enemy  returned  to  his 
encampment,  having  no  other  object  in  making  the  descent  than  to 
procure  provisions.  Hull  was  in  the  surprise  on  Dorehester  Heights, 
at  White  Plains,  batde  of  Trenton,  and  Princeton,  where  he  was 
promoted  as  major;  was  at  Ticonderoga,  at  the  surrender  of  Bur- 
goyne,  in  the  battle  of  Monmouth,  and  at  the  capture  of  Stoney  Point ; 
was  appointed  army-inspector  under  Baron  Steuben,  became  a  colonel 
in  the  capture  of  Gomwallis,  and  was  sent  on  a  mission  to  Quebec 
to  demand  the  surrender  of  Forts  Niagara,  Detroit,  and  several 
smaller  forts.  In  Shays'  insurrection.  Col.  Hull  had  conmiand  of 
the  left  wing  of  the  troops  under  Gen.  lancofai,  and,  in  making  a 
foroed  march  throu^  a  violent  snow-storm,  surprised  the  insur- 
gents in  their  camp,  who  fled  in  every  direction.  In  1781  Col.  Hull 
married  Sarah,  daughter  of  Judge  Fuller,  of  Newton.  In  1789  he 
was  the  ccMnmander  of  the  Ancient  and  Honorable  .Artillery  Company. 
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In  1798  he  wa9  a  oommiaBioner  to  Upper  Canada  fiir  a  treatj  wA 
the  IndiaDS.  In  1798  he  visited  Enrope,  and  on  his  return  he  iraa 
appointed  judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  and  was  in  the  Mas- 
lachnsetts  Senate.  In  1805  he  was  appointed  bj  Congress  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Michigan,  when  he  surrendered  Detiput  to  Maj.  Gen.  Isaao 
Brock,  Aug.  15, 1812.  In  1814  he  was  condenmed  by  court-martial 
for  cowardice,  and  sentenced  to  be  shot,  but  was  pardoned  bj  President 
Madison.  In  1824  Maj.  Gren.  Hull  published  a  s^es  (rf*  letters  in 
defence  of  his  conduct  in  the  campaign  of  1812.  The  North  Amer- 
ican Beview  said  that,  from  the  public  documents  collected  and  pub- 
lished in  them,  the  conclusion  must  unequivocally  be  drawn  that  Gen. 
Hull  was  required  by  the  government  to  do  what  it  was  morally  and 
phjBically  impossible  that  he  should  do ;  and  his  grandson,  Rev.  James 
Fmman  Clarke,  author  of  the  Military  and  Civil  Life  of  Gen.  William 
Hall,  in  482  pages  8va,  after  a  critical  examination  of  the  whole  case, 
remarks  that  the  charge  of  cowardice,  when  examined,  becomes  incred- 
ible and  absurd.  The  only  questions  which  can  now  be  raised  by  rea- 
sonable men  are  these :  Did  not  Gen.  Hull  err  in  judgment  in  some 
of  his  measures  1  Might  it  not  have  been  better  to  have  attacked  Mai- 
den? And  was  the  surrender  of  his  post  at  Detroit,  without  a  struggle 
for  its  defence,  reconcilable  with  his  situation  at  that  time? 

The  reason  for  not  attacking  Maiden  was  the  deficiency  of  suitable 
cannon  for  that  purpose ;  and  a  want  of  confidence  in  the  militia,  as 
acknowledged  by  the  officers  in  command,  to  storm  the  works  at  Mai- 
den, which  were  defended  by  cannon  batteries,  while  reliance  on  the 
part  of  the  Americans  was  on  militia  bayonets  almost  entirely. 

In  considering  the  conduct  of  Gen.  Hull,  in  surrendering  Detroit, 
we  ought  always  to  bear  in  mind  that  he  was  governor  of  the  territory 
as  well  as  general  of  the  army;  that  he  accepted  the  command  of  the 
army  for  the  express  purpose  of  defending  the  territory ;  and  that 
though,  in  compliance  with  the  orders  of  government,  he  had  invaded 
Canada,  a  principal  object  was  still  the  defence  of  the  people  of  Mich- 
igan. If,  therefore,  his  situation  was  such  that  even  a  successful  tem- 
porary resistance  could  not  finally  prevent  the  &11  of  Detroit,  had  he 
any  ri^t  to  expose  the  people  of  Michigan  to  that  universal  massacre 
which  would  unquestionably  have  been  the  result  of  a  battle  at  Detroit? 
It  must  also  be  remembered  that  at  the  time  of  the  surrender  the  fort 
was  crowded  with  women  and  children,  who  had  fled  thither  for  protec- 
tion firom  the  town,  which  tended  still  more  to  embarrass  the  situatwn 
19* 
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ttdd  moTe  the  sympathies  of  the  governor.  If,  therefore,  some  peraons, 
with  whom  militarj^ory  stands  higher  than  humanity  and  plain  duty, 
may  still  blame  Gen.  Hall  for  not  fighting  a  useless  battle,  and  fi>r  not 
causing  blood  to  be  shed  where  nothing  waste  be  gained  by  its  efiiision, 
m  are  eonfident  that  all  high-minded  and  judicious  persons  will  con- 
clude that,  to  sign  the  surrender  of  Detroit,  was  an  act  of  greater  cour- 
age and  truer  manliness,  on  the  part  of  Oen.  Hull,  than  it  would  have 
been  to  have  sent  out.  his  troops  to  batde.  On  his  death-bed,  he 
expressed  his  happiness  that  he  had  thus  saved  the  wanton  destruction 
of  the  peaceful  citizens  of  ^chigan.  He  died  at  Newton,  Mass.,  Nov. 
29,  1825. 


SAMUEL  8TILLMAN,  D.  D. 

JULT  4,  1789.    FOB  THB  TOWN  AUTHOBHIEBt 

Samuel  Stillhak  was  bcnrn  at  Philadelphia^  Feb.  27,  1787 ; 
educated  at  Charleston,  S.  C,  and  married  Hannah,  daughter  of  Evin 
Morgan,  merchant  of  Philadelphia,  May  28,  1759.  He  settled  in  the 
ministry  at  James'  Island,  but  impaired  health  occasioned  his  removal 
to  Bordentovm,  N.  J.,  in  1760,  where,  after  continuing  two  years,  he 
visited  Boston,  became  an  assistant  at  the  Second  Baptist  Church,  and 
was,  on  Jan.  9,  1765,  installed  as  8ucce8S<»r  of  Rev.  Jeremiah  Condy. 
over  the  First  Baptist  Church. 

On  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act,  Mr.  Stillman  published  a  patriotic 
sermon,  which  was  greatly  admired.  This  occurred  May  17,  1766. 
^'  Should  I  serve  you  a  century  in  the  gospel  of  Christ,"  says  Stillman 
in  this  performance,  '^  I  might  never  again  have  so  fiivorable  an  oppor- 
tunity to  consider  this  passage, — '  As  cold  water  to  a  thirsty  soul,  so  is 
good  news  from  a  &r  country.'  It  is  a  proverb,  the  truth  of  which  you 
are  now  feeling;  hence,  great  is  the  propriety  of  improving  its  spirit- 
ual meaning.  And  the  preacher  will  have  the  advantage,  while  he 
attempts  to  illustrate  the  glories  of  the  Gospel,  by  what  the  people  feel. 
Has  not  a  general  joy  difiused  itself  amonggt  us7  Does  not  Boston 
and  the  country  wear  a  fice  of  pleasantness  ?  Tou  may  read  good 
news  in  eveiy  countenance.  How  great  the  alteration  that  has  taken 
place  amongst  us,  in  consequence  of  a  late  most  interesting  deduon  in 
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oar  fimr !  Wliea  llie  news  aniyed,  so  as  to  be  omfidently  beUeved, 
Aere  iras  a  nniTevsal  shout.  It  now  became  impossible  for  everj  lover 
of  liberty  and  his  coontry  to  ocmoeal  the  gladness  of  his  heart, — pub- 
lie  and  private  were  the  expressions  of  joy  on  this  important  occasion. 
Tea»  your  children,  yet  igncmtnt  of  the  importance  of  this  event  to 
ttflse  colonies,  bear  a  part  in  the  triumf^  of  the  day, — in  imitation, 
no  doubt,  of  their  parents  and  others,  whom  they  ot«erve  pleased  on 
tfaJB  h^ppy  oocurrenee.  Well,  thought  I,  good  news  from  an  earthly 
prince,  dttt  brings  deliverance,  and  gives  us  the  prospect  of  the  contiur 
aaaee  of  our  most  dear  and  invaluaUe  rights  and  privileges,  which  we 
i^qprehended  on  the  brink  of  departing  from  us,  fill  us  with  such  a  gen- 
end  gladness  that  scarce  a  tongue  will  be  silent  0 !  how  much  more 
might  we  expect  that  the  glad  tidings  of  salvation  —  salvation  from 
e^erlastizig  misery,  to  the  fruition  of  endless  happiness  —  would  diffiise 
a  universal  joy ! "  Samuel  Stillman,  at  that  period,  was  a  loyal  subject 
of  King  George  the  Third,  as  appears  by  this  passage:  ''May  the 
&itish  Parliament  receive  that  d^rence  from  us  that  they  deserve, 
and  be  convinoed  by  our  fiiture  conduct  that  we  aim  not  at  independ- 
nqr,  nor  wish  to  destroy  distinctions  where  distinctions  are  necessary, 
—that  we  rejoice  in  being  governed  according  to  the  principles  of  that 
constitution  of  which  we  make  our  boast  as  Englishmen;  yea,  further, 
tbat  if  it  was  put  to  our  choice,  whether  our  connection  with  Great 
Britain  should  be  dissolved,  we,  the  inhabitants  of  these  colonies,  would 
rise  like  a  cloud,  and  deprecate  such  a  disunion." 

Mr.  Stillman  soon  became  one  of  the  most  popular  pulpit  orators  of 
his  day,  and  was  ccmsequently  appointed  to  preach  on  great  occasions. 
He  proDounced  a  sermon  before  the  Ancient  and  Honorable  Artillery 
Company,  under  William  Heath,  and  the  train  of  Artillery,  under 
Oipt  Adino  PaMock,  June  4, 1770.  In  allusion  to  the  massacre  in 
King-street,  he  says,  ''  On  account  of  which  we  have  wept  sore,  our 
tears  are  still  oa  our  cheeks;  which  doubtless  will  be  a  moumftil 
anniversary  in  years  to  come.  And  it  is  but  entertaining  such  an 
opinion  of  his  majesfy's  paternal  regards  for  his  subjects  as  they  ought 
ever  to  dierish,  to  suppose  that  he  has  wept,  or  will  weep  with  us,  over 
the  five  unhappy  men  who  fill  on  that  gloomy  ni^t  What  heart  is 
bari  enou^  to  refuse  a  tear  7  "  And  in  a  note  Stillman  says,  "  How«^ 
«ier  well  a  wound  may  be  healed,  a  scar  always  remains.  So,  however 
■itisfactarily  to  the  cokmista  the  present  disputes  may  terminate,  they 
lilBofc  fin^t  the  naaeatflhaaeiAo  wave  the  cansQ  of  troops  being 
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qaartared  in  this  metropolis  in  a  time  of  peace,  nor  the  emaid  on 
which  they  came."  Such  doqaenoe  like  this,  together  witii  the 
liTing  voice,  whose  tones  and  emphases,  in  an  orator  like  our  own 
Stillman,  says  Dr.  Park,  of  Ajkbver,  are  themselves  almost  a  doc- 
trine :  not  with  the  voice  alone,  bat  with  the  hand,  which  opens  in 
order  to  give  out  the  truth ;  with  the  eye,  which  radiates  a  thought 
unutterable  by  the  lips;  with  the  whole  person,  which  bodies  f<»tfawh«l 
is  concealed  within.  Mr.  Stillman,  in  this  discourse,  urges  the  neces- 
Mty  of  a  well-organised  militia,  and  says :  '^  In  this  town  there  arc 
above  two  thousand  men  able  to  bear  arms,  many  of  whom  are  excused 
from  duty,  except  in  cases  of  alarm ;  others,  inattentive  to  the  import- 
ance of  a  well-disciplined  militia,  choose  rather  to  pay  their  fines  than 
appear  in  the  field.  Permit  me,  then,  with  modesty  to  ask,  how  is  it 
possible,  things  continuing  thus,  that  the  r^ment  should  appear  dtiier 
complete  or  respectable?  Whereas,  would  gentlemen  of  reputation 
among  us  set  die  good  example,  it  would  render*  our  militia  repu- 
table, and  tend  to  increase  the  number  of  volunteers  in  the  service. 
Hence  it  is  in  their  power,  in  a  great  degree,  to  strengthen  the  things 
which  remain  in  this  respect,  and  seem  ready  to  die.  This,  among 
other  things,  would  be  an  evidence  of  a  truly  public  spirit,  and  an 
honor  to  those  who  should  lead  the  way."  In  Mr.  StiUman's  £lecti<m 
Sermon,  delivered  May,  1779,  we  find  the  following  bold  passage,  in 
which  he  says  that  '*  the  very  men  who  were  appointed  the  guardians 
and  conservators  of  the  rights  of  the  people  have  dismembered  the 
empire,  and,  by  repeated  acts  of  injustice  and  oppression,  have  forced 
from  the  bosom  of  their  parent  country  millions  of  Americans,  who 
might  have  been  drawn  by  a  hair,  but  were  not  to  be  driven  by  all  the 
thunder  of  Britain.  A  few  soft  words  would  have  fixed  them  in  her 
interest,  and  have  turned  away  that  wrath  which  her  cruel  conduct 
had  enkindled.  The  sameness  of  reli^on,  of  language,  and  of  man- 
ners, together  with  interest,  that  powerful  motive,  and  a  recollection 
of  that  reciprocation  of  kind  offices  which  had  long  prevailed,  would 
have  held  jAjnerica  in  closest  friendship  with  Qreat  Britain,  had  she 
not  governed  too  much;"  and,  in  the  oration  at  the  head  of  this 
article,  Dr.  Stillman  remarks,  ''  We  have  often  been  told  that  the 
indep^hdence  of  America  hath  taken  place  flfiy  or  an  hundred  years 
too  soon.  Rather,  it  hath  happened  at  the  very  time  Infinite  Wisdom 
saw  best  He  without  whose  knowledge  the  sparrow  doth  not  fidl  to 
the  ground  hath  directed  the  innumerable  intermediate  evente  wfaidi 


coDieel  tbe  letlihiBent  of  Ae  coimtry  widi  the  deokmtkmof  independ- 
enoe,  in  17T6.  It  k  lecaiuB  unerriiig  wkdom  chose  it  should  be. 
Wkst  mdces  this  erent  appear  altogether  providential  is,  tliat  it  was 
not  the  groasd  of  the  quarrel  with  Great  Britain,  nor  tiie  object  for 
iriiieh  the  Americaiis  first  contended.  They  fooght  for  liberty,  Aot  tor 
independence.  There  was  a  period,  after  the  contest  began,  when  thej 
irouU  have  rejoiced  to  be  placed  in  the  same  condition  in  which  they 
woe  in  1768.  And  when  the  propoeiticHi  of  independence  was  first 
nade,  the  people  in  general  were  much  .opposed  to  it,  and  consented  to 
it  at  last  as  a  matter  of  absolute  necsessity." 

Dr.  Stillman  was  a  delegaite  from  Boston  to  the  Massachnsetts 
Slate  convention,  on  the  acoq[>tance  of  the  federal  constitution,  in 
Eebmary,  1788.  In  his  speech  on  the  last  day  of  the  session,  he 
nmarked :  ''  I  have  no  interest  to  inflnence  me  to  accept  this  constitn- 
tion  at  government,  distinct  from  the  interest  of  my  country  at  large. 
We  are  all  embarked  in  one  bottom,  and  must  sink  or  swim  together. 
Heaven  has  stationed  me  in  a  line  of  duty  that  precludes  every  pros-' 
pect  of  the  honors  and  enK)lument8  of  office.  Let  who  will  govern,  I 
most  obey.  Nor  would  I  exchange  the  pulpit  for  the  highest  honors 
my  country  can  confer.  I,  too,  have  perscmal  liberties  to  secure,  as 
dear  to  me  as  any  gentleman  in  the  convention ;  and  as  numerous  a 
&mly,  probably,  to  engage  my  attention.  Besides  which,  I  stand 
here,  with  my  very  honorable  colleagues,  as  a  representative  of  the 
citiaens  of  this  great  metropolis,  who  have  been  pleased  to  honor  me 
with  their  confidence, —  an  honor,  in  my  view,  unspeakably  greater 
tbaa  a  peerage  or  a  pension."  After  an  elaborate  course  of  argument, 
lie  remarks :  ^'  Viewing  the  constitution  in  this  light,  I  stand  ready  to 
give  my  vote  for  it,  without  any  amendments  at  all.  I  am  ready  to 
submit  my  life,  my  liberty,  my  fiimily,  my  property,  and,  as  fiur  as 
niy  vote  will  go,  the  interest  of  my  constituents,  to  this  general  gov- 
ernment After  all,  if  this  constitution  were  as  perfect  as  is  the  sacred 
volume,  it  would  not  secure  the  liberties  of  the  people,  unless  they 
watdi  their  own  liberties.  Nothing  written  on  paper  will  do  this.  It 
id,  therefore,  necessary  that  the  people  should  keep  a  vigilant,  not  an 
over-jealous  eye,  on  tiieir  rulers ;  aud  that  they  should  give  all  due 
enoonragemont  to  our  colleges  and  schools  of  learning,  that  so  knowl-* 
edge  may  be  diffiised  through  every  part  of  our  country."  Br. 
Stilhnan  was  a  dedded  Whig,  and  a  Federalist  of  the  Washingtoa 
school    He  died  March  18, 1807.  .   * 


A  Uografhj  of  I^.  StUlnun,  mitten  I117  his  son-ia-kiF,  !l!h(pB»» 
Qmy,  D.  D.,  of  Bozbiiry,  is  prefix^  to  a  vdwud  of  oocndooil  s«r- 
nMns,  puUislfeed  in  1808.  It  dumld  be  ststed  that  the  smdjnns  of  bis 
doetEinal  opimoDs  was  written  bj  a  lajman  of  Dr.  Stillnuo's  chorobL 
Madsm  StUlman,  his  wife,  founded  the  Boston  Pemale  Asjlonii  v^ 
1800,  where  her  portrsit  is  exhibited.  A  perMn  detrsctangly  9ec 
msriced  <^  Stilhnan,  in  oonversalion  with  Moses  Stoart,  of  AndoveTi 
thsi  he  was  not  a  man  of  talents.  ''How  long  ?raa  Dr.  Stflloum^ 
pastor  of  the  chnrch  ?  "  inquired  Stuart  ''  He  was  its  pastor  Qxrijy 
years,''  was  the  reply.  "  Was  he* popular  during  all  that  period  ?  " 
''He  was."     "What!  and  not  amanof  t^ents— impofsiUei"  said 

The  oratory  of  Stilhnan  was  a  rare  ezoepCion  to  the  reply  of  Qamek 
to  a  deigyman  who  inquired  of  him  how  it  was  that  tihe  stage  pro- 
duced so  much  greater  an  eSEect  on  an  audienoe  than  the  pulpit  "  The 
difference  consists  in  this,"  said  Garrick;  "  that  we  speak  fiction  as  if 
we  believed  it  fiict,  while  you  preach  the  truth  as  if  you.  supposed  it 
fiotiflQ."  So  flexile  was  the  bow  oi  Stillmad,  however,  that  the  well- 
directed  arrow  was  sure  to  reach  the  heart 

"  One  of  the  best  specimens  of  effect  in  preaching,"  remarks,  the 
Panoplist,  "was  Dr.  Stillman,  of  the  Baptist  church.  It  should 
always  be  remembered  that  when  speaking  of  oratory  we  mean  two 
distinet  things,  which  are  seldom  fimnd  united  in  one  person.  We 
call  Burke  an  orator,  and  the  same  appellation  we  give  to  White- 
field.  But  how  different!  Burke  was  a  very  tedious  q)eaker; 
no  man  thmned  the  benches  of  the  House  of  Commons  more, — 
and  it  was  not  until  his  rich  and  flowing  style  appeared  &oai 
the  press  that  his  merits  were  appreciated.  With  Whitefield  it  was 
exactly  the  reverse.  He  was  thrilling  fixnn  the  desk,  but  it  woiihi 
have  been  hi^py  for  his  memory  if  none  of  his  disoourses  had  ever 
been  published.  We  cannot  claim  for  Dr.  Stillman  the  oratory  of 
Burke.  His  printed  sermons  are  no  reflection  of  the  man.  The 
vc^ce  is  wanting, —  the  melting  tones,  the  restless  activity^  the  matoh- 
less  emphasis  (sometimes,  at  least),  the  fervor,  the  life,  the  eneq^. 
He  was  a  thin,  spare  man,  dressed  with  the  utmost  neatness;  he 
wove  a  laige,  powdered,  bushy  wig;  his  motions  very  quick,  and  bin 
tOMS  some  <^  the  most  melting  and  quickening  we  evw  heanL 
!BMse  was  a  sort  of  nervous  impatienoe  in  him  during  the  sii^png  of 
Ae  last  hymn  befinre  the  sermoUi  which  seemed,  to  say  to  yon, '  I 


kng  to  be  at  my  work ;'  and  die  momeirt  the  didr  stopped,  be  started 
from  his  seat,  like  shot  finom  the  cannon's  month,  and  was  announcing 
Ub  text  before  jomr  hymn-book  was  half  dosed.  It  wa»  onoe  onr  lot 
to  see  him  enter  the  jail,  in  Court-street,  where  a  criminal  was  con- 
fined,  waiting  for  execution.  A  vast  crowd  was  assembled  in  the  yaid, 
aroand  Ae  old  court-house,  blocking  up  all  the  passages.  He  was 
drifen  up  by  an  dderly  negro  man,  who  sat  on  a  strapped  seat  before 
tb  body  of  the  chaise.  The  impatient  ch^dain  leaped  fifom  his  carriage 
like  a  bird;  and  I  shall  never  forget  the  impression  his  motions  made 
OD  me,  as  he  darted  through  the  crowd,  like  a  glancing  arrow  or  a 
bounding  rocket,  rushing  throuj^  every  opening,  and  almadt  pushing 
one  one  way,  and  another  another,  seeming  to  say  by  his  very  motions^ 
^Make  way,  gentlemen,  make  way;  your  business  cannot  be  equal  to 
mine;  I  have  but  one  work  to  do;  it  must  be  done;  I  go  to  rescue  a 
amner  from  the  darkness  of  his  ignorance  and  the  pangji  of  the  second 
death.    Make  way,  gentlemen,  make  way.' 

"IBs  enunciation  was  rapid,  and  his  emphasis,  as  I  have  before 
said,  sometimes  inimitable.  He  had  some  nice  flexures  of  voioe,  which 
I  have  never  heard  from  another  man,  and  which  never  can  be  restored, 
now  that  the  voice  that  modulated  them  is  silent  in  the  grave.  For 
example,  the  following  hymn : 


« WcU,  tiM  BAtemar  *i  gone, 
To  ftppoar  befiwe  onr  Chid ; 
lb  apriiikle  o*«r  the  lUiiiSBg  tkxoi^ 
With  his  atoning  blood.* 

"Some  ooU'blooded  critic  has  lately  censured  this  verse;  but  I  thmk 
be  must  have  been  disarmed,  could  he  have  heard  Dr.  Stillman  read  it 
ffis  voice  had  a  beautiful  circumflex  to  it;  he  threw  this  emphasis  <fti 
the  word  '  wdl,'  then  a  pause,  and  the  rest  of  the  verse  pronounced  in 
that  eheerfol  and  animating  tone  which  seemed  to  rend  the  veil,  and 
tnmsport  the  hearer  into  the  unseen  world.  The  most  skilful  actor 
never  made  a  more  sudden  and  ha{^y  tranntioiL  His  v<»ce,  however, 
was  more  felicitous  in  sweetness  and  pathos  than  in  majesty  and  terror. 
Ibe  solemn,  guttural  tones  were  entirely  wanting  to  him ;  and  tliere 
^  noappaiwt  art  in  hia  style  or  delivery.  It  was  all  earnest  sini* 
pUdty." 
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DR.  SAMUEL  WHITWELL. 

JULY  4»  1789.    lOE  IHB  MASSACHUSEnS  SOCDBIT  OF  CIKCINNAII. 

Was  bom  at  Boston ;  entered  the  Latin  School,  1762 ;  gradnated 
at  Princeton,  1774;  student  of  medicine  under  Dr.  James  Lloyd,  and 
married  Lucy  Tyler,  of  Boston,  1788.  Waa  an  army  surgeon  in  Col. 
James  Jackson's  regiment,  and  died  at  Newton,  November,  1791, 
aged  88  years. 

Li  Dr.  Wbitwell's  oration  ire  hare  a  happy  allusion  to  the  adoption 
of  the  federal  constitution :  "  Fearftil  of  exhibiting  any  appearance  of 
despotism,  at  a  time  when  eveiy  heart  was  animated  with  republican 
principles,  the  most  rigid  in  their  form ;  at  a  period  when  the  cry  of 
liberty  was  ushered  to  the  ear  as  the  goddess  of  the  country,  ensigns 
of  which  were  waved  around  as  emblems  of  true  contentment,  and  a 
name  which  our  little  ofl&pring  were  taught  to  repeat  before  Ihey  could 
scarcely  articulate ;  when  all  ranks  of  people  united  in  sentiment  to 
repel  every  principle  that  seemed  derogating  from  freedom,  suspicious 
of  infringing  their  darling  ri^ts,  —  it  was  wisdom,  and,  indeed,  neces- 
saiy,  to  adapt  public  conduct  and  measures  to  the  temper  and  feeling 
of  the  times.  But  what  a  train  of  evils,  my  friends,  was  hence  gener- 
ated,—  our  treasures  exhausted,  trade  decaying,  credit  sinking,  our 
national  character  blasted,  and  ruin  and  destruction  the  gloomy  pros- 
pect !  Where  was  the  soul  that  was  not  affected  with  the  most  poignant 
sensations'?  Where  was  the  patriot  that  did  not  bleed  at  every  vein, 
and  shed  tears  of  sorrow  for  his  expiring  country  1  —  But  what  do  1 
say  —  expiring?  I  recall  the  word;  phoenix-like,  fit)m  the  ruins  of 
the  old,  a  new  constitution  is  framed,  adopted,  and  is  now  in  operation. 
What  prospects  of  future  benefits  will  hence  result,  I  leave  my  antici- 
pating audience  to  determine;  but,  as  your  countenances  bespeak  the 
sentiments  of  your  hearts  and  the  wishes  of  your  breasts,  suffer  me,  in 
all  the  warmth  of  enthusiastic  zeal,  to  congratulate  you  oif  this  memo- 
rable era.  May  we  prostrate  ourselves  before  the  great  potentate  of 
the  universe,  and,  in  the  sublime  language  of  inspiration,  exclaim, 
'  Praise  waited  for  thee,  oh  Ood,  in  Zion,  and  irnto  thee  shall  the' voir 
be  performed.'  " 


VDWABD  CUUt.  SSI 

EDWABD  GEAY. 

JULY  4,  1790.    FOE  THE  TOWN  AUTHORTTIBB 

EdwakdG&at  was  bom  ftt  Boston,  1764;  entered  the  Latin  School 
1772,  graduated  at  Harvard  CioUege  1782,  was  a  coonaeUor-at-kw,  and 
uanied  Snaanna  Torell,  1790 ;  was  a  poliahed  gentleman  of  great 
blaodnesa  of  nuumers,  and  highl  j  esteemed.  Bey.  Frederick  T.  Graj 
iras  his  son.    He  died  at  Boston,  Deo.  10, 1810,  aged  forty-six. 


WILLIAM  TUDOR. 

JULY  4,  17M.    FOR  THE  lUSSAGHUSBTIS  SOOESrY  OV  CDTOEinrATL 

William  Tudor,  the  iast  orator  for  this  yeteran  institation,  yeiy 
pertinently  remarks,  that  "  to  ascertain  the  precise  time,  under  the 
administration  of  a  Cecil  or  a  Chatham,  when  Britain  and  her  colonies 
must  have  separated,  mi^t  aflbrd  amusement  to  a  speculative  inquirer, 
but  can  be  of  no  utility  now.  That  the  crisis  was  precipitated,  is  con- 
ceded. But  it  was  not  the  despotic  statutes  of  England, —  it  was  not 
the  haughty  and  &stidious  manners  of  her  officers,  civil  or  military, 
—  which  compelled  the  mighty  Revolution  which  severed  her  empire. 
These  did  rouse,  but  they  could  not  create,  that  unconquerable  spirit 
which  stimulated  America  to  vindicate,  and  irrevocably  to  fix,  those 
rights  which  distance  and  other  causes  might  for  ages  have  kept  indef- 
inite, dependent,  and  precarious.  No ;  it  was  that  native,  fervid  sense 
of  freedom,  which  our  enlightened  ancestors  brought  with  them  and  fos- 
tered in  the  forests  of  America,  and  which,  with  pious  care,  they  taught 
their  oflbprq;ig  never  to  forego.  Although  the'  present  age  cannot 
forget,  and  posterity  shall  learn  to  remember,  those  violences  whioh 
impelled  their  country  to  war,  yet  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  period 
of  parting  had  arrived.  British  influence  and  foreign  arts  might  have 
corrupted,  silenced  or  destroyed,  that  spirit  which,  thus  early  outragedi 
became  invincible,  gave  birth  to  the  inmiortal  edict,  and  all  these  glo- 
rious dreomstanoes  in  which  we  this  day  rejoice. 
20 


\  m  maamm  Msrai  okatoi& 

^WlMb  ooeans  rolbd  belwMB,  jrei  tlie  MlooNt  vrtaiiied  »  flni^ 
;  to  tbor  parent  State.  The  MBeimis  nemeriab  tieiiant- 
tod  from  eTerjproTiDoe  to  Aat  infirteetod  ooantrj.  remein  die  ^lid^iioe 
of  tiieirpetieDoeaDdalboliQn.  Bati  deaf  tolhe  roioeef  eapiilicelMi 
aad  ekof  to  entreaty,  she  added  indignity  to  wrong,  nntil  'hnmiKly 
Wm  tortnred  into  rage.'  Opprwien  naa  ctvwded  npoa  eppnaaion, 
Upta  enbmiaaionwB  criminal,  andieaJatanoe  heeatneanotiigatiep.  On 
IAbs  enapiciowe  day,  and  thiwf^  erery  rendving  year,  die  amgnanfanilgf 
eiUbited  by  eor  eoonlry  at  diattJl-intof eating  and  momentDmi  cnfa 
ahall  oheer  the  patriot  mind,  nod  laiae  a  g^  of  honeat  piide^  She 
neither  heeitoted  nor  halted;  bat,  aaerifioing  her  attachmento  at  the 
duine  of  daty,  appealed  to  God  and  to  her  aword  for  jnetioe  and  asc- 
oeaa.  Heaven  approbated  the  aj^ieal,  invigorated  her  ooiuiGile,  and 
pointed  the  road  to  yietoiy.  That  sword  which  she  drew  by  oonapol- 
aion  she  wore  with  honor,  and  her  enemiea  ha^e  confiBased  that  ahe 
aheadied  it  widioot  Hreagb.** 


THOMAS  CRAFTS,  JR. 

JVLT  4,  1791.    lOR  THB  TOWN  AtTTHOBITDBS. 

In  the  peroration  of  diis  perfinrmance  Mr.  Crafts  says:  **  LocaUy 
lemoto  from  Ae  canses  of  qnarrel  which  drench  die  European  worM 
m  blood,  what  have  we  to  do  batcaltivato  in  peace  diose  virtues  which 
make  a  nation  great,  as  well  as  happy?  The  goddess  of  Liberty  has 
condescended  to  ronde  among  ns.  Let  ns  cherish  die  lovely  goeat, — 
ftr  where  will  she  find  an  asylum,  if  driven  from  diese  hiqppy  shoresl 
To  look  bcKffe  ns,  a  field  presents  itself  over  which  the  excorsive  wing 
of  fimcy  mi j^  soar  nnweaiied.  In  a  few  years,  oar  extensive  lakes 
aha&  be  crowded  with  ships  chaigedwidi  the  rich  produce  of  yet  nnfiir* 
rowed  soils.  On  the  banks  of  rivers,  where  human  fbototep  yet  has 
uemt  trod,  dties  shall  rear  dieir  gilded  spires.  The  trackless  wilder- 
nesa,  wbere  now  the  tawny  aboriginals,  in  frantic  yells,  celebrate  dieir 
mipea,  ahall  become  the  peaceful  abodes  of  civilised  life.  AndAmeriea 
skdl  be  renowned  for  the  seat  of  science  and  the  arte,  as  she  alread j 
has  been  for  die  wisdom  of  her  counsels  and  die  valor  of  her  arma.^' 


mBWB  WLMMMf  A.  Ml 

fiMM  ChiAs,  Jr.,  im  bom  «t  Botlon,  A{Mnl  9, 1767 ;  eatoiid  tlie 
Lilbi  Sebool  1774,  and  grdhuitoa  at  Harwd  CioUege  1785,  where  hB 
look  |nri  k  a  syHogifl^diBtmtatiaii  —  <'  Sol  eot  hdl»tal»U8,"  and  read 
kw  ^ridk  €bT«  Oore.  Ho  naa  pidbaUy  a  aon  of  OoL  Thomas  Crafb, 
irtofroclaitMi  the  Deolantkm  of  Ibdqpeiideiiofr  from  the  bakxmy  of 
Ih^dd  Stato-houae,  in  1776,  in  prawooe  of  the  people.  The  aon  waa 
caanseUoF-at-hw.  He  was  secretary  to  Hon.  Mr.  Gore,  in  the  missioii 
to  die  eoort  of  8t  James,  and  was  appointed  United  States  o<»ksal  for 
Bonrdsanx.  He  was  a  badielor.  Hd  was  an  eflective  polilical  writer^ 
and  his  chaste  prddnctions  often  appeared  in  Bnaseirs  Gentinel.  He 
had  an  inlfaute  fond  of  wit  and  humor,  and  his  companionship  was 
eageriy  sought  The  elder  Adams  remarked  of  him  that  he  was  one 
of  tke  ranst  wits  he  erer  knew.    He  died  Ang.  25,  1798. 

fnsB  was  not  the  penon  so  graphicany  charaoterized  by  the  Boston 
satilrisl.  Mr.  Grafts  was  too  decided  an  adyocate  for  the  Federal  paitj 
to  be  the  subject  of  such  shafts.  Old  Democratic  Justice  Crafts  was 
probably  a  near  kinsman. 

'<  Deur  Jastioe  OnlU,  Mt  frotloa*s  partiflAB, 
I  like  thee  miieh»  thoa  iery-Tisaged  men ; 
I  loTe  to  lieer  thee  ehemi  tiie  listeomg  throng, 
Thj  heed  end  wig  etill  moving  with  thy  tongne ! 
Thne  Jove  of  old,  the  heathen'e  highest  god, 
Xheir  minor  ^odeh^  gOTened  with  his  nod. 
In  thii  yon  difier  ftt>m  thet  great  divine,  — 
Onoe  from  his  heed  oame  wisdom,  ne*er  from  thine. 
The  mind  of  Justice  Crefts  no  subject  b^ks. 
Of  kingerell,  priestemft,  cmftily  he  teihs ; 
Oft  have  we  heard  his  evaify  tales,  and  lan^^ied, 
Bat  never  knew  him  mention  jiistioe-«ralt" 


JOSEPH  BLAKE«  JR. 

XOXiT  4»  179S.    FOB  TEX  TOlWJf  AUTHOBITIK. 

Joseph  Blaks,  Jr.,  was  bom  at  Boston,  and  a  brother  of  Hon. 
George  Blake ;  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1786,  when  he  gave 
an  EngMsh  oration ;  became  an  attomey-at-law,  and  married  Anna 
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BMk,  in  1798.    He  removed  to  New  York,  and  £ed  at  Eingrtoii, 
Jamaioa,  July  10, 1802,  aged  thirty-four  jears. 

We  find  in  the  Democratiad,  printed  in  1796,  a  poetical  sketoh  (tf 
Pr.  Cbarlea  Janris'  speech  at  Fanenil  Hall,  against  Jay's  treaty,  which 
eUdted  an  allusion  to  Mr.  Bkke : 

**  Now  loud  and  clamoroas  the  debate  beginSt — 
Jarvis  hia  thread  of  tropes  and  ftgorea  spina  ; 
And  often  panaea,  often  calls  aload. 
To  ewiy  member  of  the  gaj^  erowd, 
To  ahow  him,  if  the  treaty  ahoald  fo  dowa. 
Why  Action's  hopes  were  not  finrever  flown. 
He  wished  deUty — delays  most  not  be  had  ; 
I  'Ye  never  read  it,  but  I  say  't  is  bad. 
If  it  goea  down,  I  '11  bet  my  «Bn  and  ey« 
It  win  the  people  all  unpopaUriie ; 
Boobies  may  hear  it  read  ere  th^  dedde,  — 
I  move  it  qnickly  be  onratified." 

,We  quote  the  aboYe  for  the  porpose  cl  introdacing  the  aHnsioii  in 
a  note  of  the  Democratiad,  as  follows :  "  The  doctor  said  this  ^  in  a 
manner  that  would  have  done  honor  to  a  Cicero/  says  his  printer,  Mr. 
Adams.  Pray,  Mr.  Adams,  who  ever  told  you  anything  about  Cicero? 
Why  did  you  not  say,  which  would  have  done  honor  to  a  Joseph  Blake, 
Jr.,  that  classical  young  orator  who  seconded  the  doctor  at  the  town- 
meetings  in  routing  poor  Mr.  Hall  7  You  might  then  have  appealed  ftr 
proof  to  an  oration  he  spoke  a  few  years  ago,  on  the  4th  of  July,  in 
which  he  says  that  this  continent  is  very  happily  situated,  being  '  bar* 
ricaded  on  one  side  by  vast  regions  of  soil.'  Be  so  good,  Mr.  Blake, 
before  you  dedde  against  the  treaty,  as  to  tell  us  which  side  of  this  con- 
tinent is  barricaded  by  vast  regions  of  soil."  We  will  quote  the  passage 
exactly  as  it  is  given  in  Mr.  Blake's  oration :  '*  Most  fiaivorable  is  the 
situation  of  this  continent  It  stands  a  world  by  itself.  Barricaded 
from  external  danger  on  one  side  by  vast  regions  of  soil ;  on  the  other, 
by  wide  plains  of  ocean.  The  Atlantic,  upon  her  bosom,  may  nndulato 
riches  to  its  shore,  but  all  the  artillery  in  Europe  cannot  shake  it  to 
its  centre." 


jooN  vnun  asaiu.  tt8 

JOHN  QUINCY  ADAMS. 

JOLT  4,  ITHS.    lOB  THB  TOWN  ACITHOBITIBS. 

In  thiB  model  oration,  our  orator,  with  a  burst  of  fervor,  exclaims : 
"Americans !  let  us  pause  for  amoment  to  consider  llie  situation  of  our 
country  at  that  eventful  day  when  our  national  existence  commenced. 
In  the  foil  possession  and  enjoyment  of  all  those  prerogatiTes  for  which 
you  then  dwed  to  adventure  upon  '  all  the  varieties  of  untried  being,' 
the  cahn  and  settled  moderation  of  the  mind  is  scarcely  competent  to 
ooDoeive  the  tone  of  heroism  to  which  the  souls  of  freemen  were  exalted 
in  that  hour  of  perilous  magnanimity.  Seventeen  times  has  the  sun,  in 
the  progress  of  his  annual  revolutions,  diffused  his  prolific  radiance 
orer  the  plains  of  independent  America.  Millions  of  hearts,  which 
then  palpitated  with  the  rapturous  glow  of  patriotism,  have  already 
been  translated  to  a  brighter  world, —  to  the  abodes  of  more  than  mor- 
til  freedom !  Other  millions  have  arisen,  to  receive  from  thehr  parents 
and  benefiictors  the  inestimable  recompense  of  their  achievements.  A 
large  proportion  of  the  audience  whose  benevolence  is  at  this  moment 
listening  tothe  speaker  of  the  day,  like  him,  were  at  that  period  too  little 
advanced  beyond  the  threshold  of  life  to  partake  of  the  divine  enthu- 
Biasm  which  inspired  the  American  bosom,  which  prompted  her  ypioe 
t»  prodahn  defiance  to  the  thunders  of  Britain,  which  consecrated 
the  banners  of  her  armies,  and,  finally,  erected  the  holy  temple  of 
American  Liberty  over  the  tomb  of  departed  tyranny.  It  is  from 
those  who  have  alreadypassed  the  meridian  of  life,— it  is  fr<mi  you,  ye 
veDersblesflsertorsof  the  rights  of  mankind, — thatwearetobeinfcHrmed 
what  were  the  feelings  which  swayed  within  your  breasts,  and  impelled 
you  to  action,  when,  like  the  stripling  of  Israel,  with  scarce  a  weapon 
to  attack,  and  without  a  shieki  for  your  defence,  you  met,  and,  undis* 
Qiyed,  engpiged  with  the  gigantic  greatness  of  the  British  power. 
Utitatored  in  the  diagracelul  science  of  human  butchery, —  destitute  of 
the  fiital  materials  which  the  ingenuity  of  man  has  combined  to  sharpen 
the  scythe  of  deaih, — unsupported  by  the  arm  of  any  friendly  alliance, 
end  unfortified  against  the  powerful  assaults  of  an  unrelenting  enemy, 
—you  did  not  hesitate  at  that  moment,  when  your  coasts  were  invaded 
by  a  numerous  and  veteran  army,  to  pronounce  the  sentence  of  eter* 
ml  separation  firom  Britain,  and  to  throw  the  gauntlet  at  a  power  the 
20* 


AM  THB  SffirtelD  MMOSr  OIUlTOBa 

Hrvor  of  ivboM  notnt  trimnplis  iras  almost  cofizleiiBive  wMi  tlheetttft. 
The  interested  and  aelfisli  propeoeitieB,  which  in  times  of  prosperona 
tnnqnilUtj  have  such  powerful  dominion  OTer  the  heart,  wei«  dl 
expelled;  and,  in  their  etead,  the  pnblie  TOtaes^  iifae  ejiirit  of  penonal 
devotion  to  the  common  cause,  a  contempt  of  eyery  danger  in  eomptf  • 
ison  with  the  snbsenriencjr  of  the  conntiy,  had  an  unlmited  cd»(»>1. 
The  passion  for  the  public  had  absorbed  all  the  rest,  as  the  g^c^rfons 
luminary  of  the  hea?Mi  extinguishes,  in  a  flood  of  t-efol^noe,  Ae 
twinkling  splendor  of  every  inferior  planet.  Those  of  you,  ray  ebui^> 
try  men,  who  were  actors  in  those  interesting  scenes,  will  beA  knc^ 
bow  feeble  and  impotent  is  the  language  of  this  description  to  ezpresa 
tile  impassioned  emotions  of  the  soul  with  which  you  were  then  «gi» 
tated ;  yet  it  were  injustice  to  conclude  firom  thence,  or  flrom  tile 
greater  prevalenoe  of  prirale  and  personal  motives  in  these  days  of 
eahn  serenity,  that  your  sons  ha?e  degenerated  from  the  virlQes  ef 
their  &thers.  Let  it  rathw  be  a  subject  of  pleasing  reHection  to  you, 
that  the  generous  and  dirinterested  energies  whi<^  you  were  snuuuonM 
to  display  are  permitted,  by  the  bountifiil  indulgence  of  Heaten,  to 
remain  h^nt  in  the  bosoms  of  your  ohildrai.  Worn  the  present  pl:eB- 
perotts  appearance  of  oar  public  affidrs,  we  may  admit  a  rationid  hope 
that  our  country  will  have  no  occasion  to  require  of  us  those  extraor- 
dinary and  heroic  exertions  which  it  was  yomrfortune  to  exhibit  But, 
ftom  the  common  versatility  of  all  human  destiny,  should  the  proifttet 
hereafter  'darken,  and  the  clouds  of  public  misfortune  thicken  to  a  tem- 
pest,— should  the  voice  of  our  country's  calamity  ever  call  us  to  her 
friief, —  we  swear,  by  the  precious  memory  of  the  sages  who  toited  and 
of  the  heroes  who  bled  in  her  defence,  that  we  will  prove  ourselVM  not 
unworthy  of  the  prize  which  they  so  deariy  purchased, —  ihat  we  will 
aet  as  the  fiuthfol  disciples  of  those  who  so  magnanimously  tftught  ua 
tiie  instructive  lesson  d[  republican  virtue." 

President  John  Adams,  the  &ther  of  the  subject  of  this  artide,-^ 
one  of  tlie  most  ardent  patriots  of  the  Bevobtion,  one  of  Ihe  fintait 
advocates  for  the  Dedaration  of  Independence,  and  the  first  ambassa- 
dor to  the  court  of  St  James, —  was  characterised  by  Thomas  Jefibr** 
son  as  our  Colossus  on  the  floor  of  Congress ;  not  graoeftil,  not  dbg^astf, 
not  always  fluent  in  his  public  addresses,  yet  he  came  out  with  a  power, 
both  of  thought  and  expression,  that  moved  us  from  our  seats.  On 
his  interview  with  King  George,  in  1T85,  Mir.  Adams  disjdayed  a 
tasnly  dignity  that  would  have  honored  the  representative  of  the  moat 


foiperfU  aoMnkofttyaHilioit  EksgOBOi^flaidtoUBi:  <aim 
lUliottoeaiifiinitQtii^sepaxiklion;  bat,  i]ieBe|MMtioiilia.?iiig  become 
wmtihhi  I  have  abrojs  Mid,  aB  I  say  now,  Utai  I  would  be  ike  fint 
ta  mael  the  fisondtfaip  of  tbo  United  States,  as  an  indepoideiil  power." 
laiefly  to  aa  insmaatioB  from  the  kaiig,  reguding  an  atteohuNiit  to 
Ruoe,  AdaoM  remained,  ''I  must  avow  to  your  nugealy  I  have  m 
attaAment  but  to  my  own  ooontry."  Tbe  king  replied,  as  qaidc  as 
l^gbtmng,  ^  An  bonest  man  will  nerer  bave  any  odier." 

As  aa  indication  of  tbe  malignant  prejudice  of  the  royalistB  towards 
this  enunent  statesman,  we  will  cite  a  paragraph  written  by  a  Tory 
rnfogBe,  pnblisbed  in  tbeLcmdon  Political  Magaone  rf  1781 :  '^TUs 
Adams  was  originally  bred  to  tiie  law,  and  is  a  native  of  the  proviaee 
cf  Maasaohnsetts,  in  New  England;  he  was  bom  at  Braintree^  a 
village  tmi  miles  sooth,  or  ratbw  south-east  of  Boston.  In  person,  he 
is  a  daxaaj,  middle-siied  man ;  and,  aooording  to  aD  appearance,  by 
taking  to  die  law  and  politics,  has  spoiled  an  able  plon^iman  or  porlar, 
thoa^  the  trade  of  a  butcher  woaU  have  better  suited  the  bent  of  Us 
mind.  He  has  read  Tristram  Shandy,  and  affsets,  awkwardly  enou^ 
a  smartness  which  does  not  at  all  coneqKmd  either  with  his  personal 
%u9e  or  with  his  natural  dulness.  What  baa  tended  chiefly  to  diatin- 
goish  him  among  ihe  rebds  is,  the  eagerness  with  which  he  urged  the 
taking  up  arms,  and  his  continued  malignity  towards  all  the  friMids  of 
poaceand  Ae  mother  ooontry.  For  iliese  excellent  qualities,  he  was 
dbosen  a  delegate  from  Massachusetts  to  the  first  Congress.  When  at 
Philadelphia,  several  of  his  letters  to  his  fidends  in  New  England.wete 
iateroapted  in  the  mail,  as  the  post  coorier  was  crossing  Narraganset 
ferry.  In  one  of  them,  dated  July  24,  17T5,  and  addressed  to  his 
wife,  Mrs.  Abigail  Adams,  be  tells  her,  by  way  of  secret,  that  no 
mortal  tale  could  equal  the  fidgets,  the  whims,  the  caprice,  the  vanity, 
the  superstition  and  the  irritafaUity,  of  his  compatriots,  on  their  journey 
from  New  Snghnd  to  Philadelphia.  These  compatriots  were,  Thomas 
Cashing,  Samuel  Adams,  and  Bobert  Treat  Paine.  The  first  of  these 
waa»  distiUer,  and  the  k^  a  lawyer ;  and  both  were  weak  and  insig- 
nifioant  men,  the  tools  of  Samuel  Adams,  the  grand  confederate  and 
eonreqpondent  of  that  hoary  traitor,  Franklin.  In  another  letter, 
dated  the  day  after,  addressed  to  CoL  Warner,  of  Plymouth,  then  at 
Watertown,  President  of  the  Provincial  Congress  of  Massachoaetts,  he 
diqp^fod  the  barbarity  of  his  disposition,  by  asking  him,  <  Will  yoar 
new  lagishitiva  and  executive  feiel  bold  or  irresolatel    Will  your 
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liMig,  Mid  iriiip^  and  fine,  Aid  iBfriMiii,  irklMynt  aonpfel' 
It  18  to  this  adWoe  tbat  he  alltidM,  whoa  ha  nsntioDB  tfao  ralBgees,  in 
luMi  letter  fiom  Asnsterdain.  He  was  fa  (rtoppiog  their  career  by  kng- 
iog  tiiem  OD  the  spot,  without  &yor  or  a&etion.  If  this  nan  ahovU 
Uyo  till  the  dose  of  the  rebellioii,  and  be»  found  in  Anwriea^  no  good 
mbject  will  lament  if  he  ahoold  meet  with  that  &te  which  he  aoatrenu*- 
ooalj  preaoribed  forothen.  The  pnbliowill  not  be  aarpriaed  diai,  wxA 
respect  to  the  refugees  from  America,  there  should  be  suich  a  eoinci*- 
denoe  of  qnnion  between  certain  speeohifien  and  a  rebel  ambaaaador. 
Neither  will  they  be  snrpriaed  that  this  man  should  regret  hia  rebel 
cenfisderate  Laurens ;  prognosticate  the  ruin  of  this  country;  promise 
his  rebel  friends  the  assbtance  of  Russia,  and  money  frxmi  the  Dutek; 
abuse  the  British  ministry;  talk  of  sumptuary  laws  to  reetrain  super^ 
flnities  in  dress,  where  there  is  not  even  a  sufficiency  of  the  most  oardi* 
nary  dothing ;  and  of  paying  ihe  whole  of  their  army  ezpenaes  in  % 
manner  that  would  not  be  felt,  by  a  few  duties  and  ezciaes,  in  a 
country  where  the  paper  money  has  gone  to  wreck,  and  whrae  adid 
ooin  is  not  to  be  seen." 

John  Quincy  Adams  was  bom  in  a  house  still  standing,  in  the  near 
vicinity  of  that  in  which  his  father  had  been  bom,  within  what  is  now 
Qaincy,  and  was  then  Braintree,  July  11,  1767 ;  and  was  baptised  in 
the  meeting-house  of  the  First  Church,  by  Rev.  Anthony  Wibird,  on 
the  day  after  his  birth.  Mr.  Adams  once  rdated,  in  regard  to  hia  grand- 
&tfaer  Quincy :  ''  The  house  at  Mount  Wollaston  has  a  peculiar  inter- 
est to  me,  as  the  dwelling  of  my  great*grand&ther,  whose  name  I  bear. 
The  incident  which  gave  rise  to  this  circumstance  is  not  without  its  moral 
to  my  heart.  He  was  dying  when  I  was  baptiaed ;  and  his  daughter, 
my  grandmother,  present  at  my  birth,  requested  that  I  might  receive 
his  name.  The  fiict,  recorded  by  my  fiither  at  the  time,  has  conneoted 
with  that  portion  of  my  name  a  charm  of  mingled  sensibility  and 
devotion.  It  was  filial  tenderness  that  gave  the  name.  It  was  the 
name  of  one  passing  from  earth  to  immortality.  These  ha;ve  been 
among  the  strongest  links  of  my  attachment  to  the  name  of  Quincy, 
and  have  been  to  me,  through  life,  a  perpetual  admonition  to  do  nothing 
unworthy  of  it"  Senator  Davis  si^  of  him,  ''  the  cradle  hymna  of 
the  child  were  the  songg  of  liberty;"  it  being  the  period  when  our 
country  was  struggling  for  libeHy.  To  the  phiatic  influence  of  his 
maaeuUne  moiher,  John  Quincy  amribed  whatever  *  he  had  been,  and 
hqped  to  be  in  futurity.    His  mother  writes  to  one,  ^'  I  have  taken  a 


itiy  grant  ftndnen  Mbt  mding  Bollin's  Anoieiit  Wstaty,  ainoe  yon  kft 
me.  I  am  determined  to  go  tknw^h  with  it,  if  poenble,  in  these  days 
of  my  Bolitiide.  I  find  grea*  pleaaiure  and  entertainment  firom  it,  and 
liive  penoaded  Johnny  to  read  a  page  or  two  every  day,  and  hope  ha 
inll,  fiom  his  deeire  to  oblige  me,  entertain  a  fondness  for  it"  ^<  Tha 
elttld  <rf  seven  yean  old,"  says  Everett,  '<  who  reads  a  serious  book 
irith  fondness,  from  his  desire  to  oblige  his  mother,  has  entered  the 
bigk  road  at  nsefiilness  and  honor." 

An  eftoiive  remhiisoenoe  of  Mr.  Adams  was  rehted  by  Robert  0. 
Winthiop,  at  the  Acton  celebration,  Oct.  29,  1851,  which,  remariced 
he,  is  "one  of  the  most  interesting  personal  incidents  that  I  can 
hck  back  npon  in  the  course  of  a  ten-years'  service  in  Congress.  It 
Has  an  interview  whidi  I  had  with  oar  late  venerated  fellow-dtisen, 
John  Qoincy  Adams,  aboat  five  or  six  years  ago.  It  was  on  the  floor 
of  the  eapitol,  not  fiur  from  the  spot  where  he  soon  afterwards  fdl. 
The  honse  had  adjouned  one  day  somewhat  suddenly,  and  at  an 
early  hoor ;  and  it  haf^ned  that  after  all  the  other  members  had  left 
the  hall,  Mr.  Adams  and  myself  were  left  alone  in  our  seats,  engaged 
m  our  private  OMrrespondence.  Presently  the  messengers  came  in 
lather  unceremoniously  to  clean  up  the  hall,  and  began  to  wield  that 
inexorable  implement  which  is  so  oft^  the  plague  of  men,  both  under 
public  and  private  roofs.  Disturbed  by  the  noise  and  dust,  I  observed 
Mr.  Adams  approaching  me  with  an  unfolded  letter  in  his  hands. 
*  Do  you  knew  John  J.  Oumey  1 '  said  he.  '  I  know  him  well,  sir, 
by  reputation ;  but  I  did  not  have  the  pleasure  of  meeting  him  per- 
sonally when  he  was  in  America.'  ^  Well,  he  has  bee^  writing  me  a 
letter,  and  I  have  been  writing  him  an  answer.  He  has  been  calling 
me  to  account  for  my  course  on  the  Oregon  question,  and  taking 
DO  to  task  for  what  be  calls  my  belligerent  spirit  and  warlike  tone 
towards  En^bnd.' 

^<  And  then  the  'old  man  eloquent'  proceeded  to  read  to  me,  so 
fiur  as  it  was  finished,  one  of  the  most  interesting  letters  I  ever  read 
or  heaifd  in  my  life.  It  was  a  letter  of  auto-biography,  in  whidi 
he  deambed  his  parentage  and  early  life,  and  in  which  he  partiou-* 
lariy  aUoded  to  the  sources  from  which  he  derived  his  jeakmsy  of 
Gnat  Britain,  and  his  readiness  to  resist  her,  even  unto  blood,  when- 
ever he  thoQ^t  that  she  was  encroaching  on  American  rights.  He 
mid  that  he  was  dd  enough  in  1775  to  understand  what  his  fotiier  waa 
about  in  thosedays^*  and  he  deaoribed  the  lessons  which  his  laother 
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taoght  him  daring  hk  Mier'B  abseooe  in  aMndbg  the  OMgmn  tf 
indepeDdmoe.  Bverj  day,  he  said,  after  sayiag  hie  prayers  to  GoA, 
he  ma  zeqaired  to  repeat  thoee  ezqaiaite  statuses  of  Colliiia,  which  he 
had  esrefuU J  transcrihed  in  his  letter,  and  which  he  redted  to  me  wiA 
an  expression  and  an  energy  which  I  shall  never  foigel — die  taan 
cooning  down  his  cheeks,  and  his  voice,  every  now  and  then,  choked 
with  emotion: 

*  How  sleep  the  bme»  iHio  eiiik  to  rat, 
^  eU  their  eoiuti7'8  wUbM  blHi ! 
When  ipriiig,  with  dewj  flagen  oold» 
Betnrnfl  to  deck  their  haOowed  monid. 
She  there  diall  dress  a  sweeter  sod 
Tkuk  Fmmj's  ftet  h»Teev«r  trod. 

<  By  tairj  hands  their  knell  is  mng ; 
By  forms  unseen  their  dirge  Is  song ; 
There  Honor  eomes,  a  pOpim  gnij. 

To  bless  the  taK  that  wMps  tWr  di^4 
And  Freedom  shall  a  while  repair. 
To  dwell,  a  weeping  hermit,  there.' 

"  And  there  was  another  ode,  by  the  same  author,  which,  he  said, 
he  was  also  obliged  to  repeat,  as  a  part  of  this  same  morning  exercise, — 
the  ode,  I  believe,  on  the  death  of  Col.  Charles  Boss,  in  the  action  seI 
Fontenoy,  one  verse  of  which,  with  a  slight  variation,  would  not  be 
inapplicable  to  your  own  Davis : 

*  By  rapid  8e]ield*s  dssoending  wave, 
ffis  oonnliy's  tows  shaU  Um  Oa  grave* 

Where'er  the  yonth  is  laid  s 
That  sacred  spot  the  TiUage  hind 
With  every  sweetest  turf  shall  hind. 

And  Peaoe  proteet  the  shade.* 

''  Snoh,  sir,  was  the  education  of  at  least  one  of  our  Massadrasetis 
chadrsn  at  that  day.  And,  though  I  do  not  suppose  ifa^t  all  the 
mothers  rf  1775  were  like  Mrs.  Adams,  yet  the  great  majority  of 
them,  we  all  know,  had  as  much  {uety  and  patriotism,  if  not  as  mueh 
poetry,  and  their  children  were  bvou j^t  up  at  once  in  the  nurtnto- 
and  sffaionition  of  the  Lord  and  of  liberty." 

In  Fsbruary,  1778,  being  tiiena  lad  in  the  efeventfa  yearof  his  age, 
ha  waa  taken  to  Eranoe  by  hia  lather  (in  ship  Beaton,  Oapt  Taeker), 


AinUift  aad  Axdiiir  Lm^  to  the  oovrt  of  Ennoe.  Duriog  ibe  pta^ 
«fB|  they  weve  ^^poeed  to  oxtreme  (fanger  in  a  yioleat  stonn,  and  )m 
&tker  mii  of  him,  "  loonftis  I  often  rqpetted  that  I  had  brought  my 
801^  I  waa  not  ao  clear  duit  it  waa  my  duty  to  expoee  him  as  myself; 
bat  I  had  been  led  to  it  by  the  child's  inclination,  and  by  the  advice 
of  all  lay  fineada.  Me.  Johnny's  behavior  gave  me  a  satiafiictioD  that 
I  cannot  express;  fully  sensible  of  our  danger,  he  was  constantly 
endeavoring  to  bear  it  witli  a  manly  patience,  very  attentive  to  me,  and 
his  thoughts  constantly  nmnmg  in  a  serious  strain.  My  little  son  is 
any  proud  of  his  knowledge  of  all  the  sails,  and  the  detain  put  him 
to  leun  the  mariner's  compass."  His  &ther  established  himself  at 
?Msy,  the  residence  of  Eranklin.  Here  he  waa  sent  to  school,  and 
acquired  the  French  hinguage.  His  dear  mother,  in  writing  to  him, 
lays :  ''I  would  much  r^er  you  should  have  found  your  grave  in  the 
ooean  yon  have  crossed,  or  that  any  untimely  death  should  crop  you  in 
your  infiiQt  years,  than  see  yon  an  immoral,  proffiggte,  or  graceless 
child."  And  his  fiither,  in  writing  to  his  mother  under  date  of  1779, 
layi,  young  John  '^  is  reqpected  wherever  he  goes,  for  his  vigor  and 
vivacity  both  of  mind  and  body,  for  his  constant  good  humor,  and  for 
his  rapid  progress  in  Frendi,  as  well  as  for  his  general  knowledge, 
which  at  his  age  is  uncommon."  The  treaty  of  alliance  being  consum- 
mated, John  Adams  letumed  with  his  son,  and  arrived  at  Boston  Aug. 
%  1779. 

In  1781,  when  only  fourteen  years  of  age,  he  became  private  secre- 
taiy  to  Hon.  Francis  Dana,  the  minister  to  Russia.  He  remained  at 
St  Petersburg  until  Oolober,  1782,  when  he  left  Mr.  Dana,  and 
journeyed  alone  to  Holland,  where  he  jdned  his  fiUher,  April,  1788. 
After  the  treaty  at  Paris,  signed  in  September  of  that  year,  he  went 
to  the  oourtof  St  James  with  his  father,  which  occurred  in  1785.  He 
wu  a  remarkably  precocious  youth,  and  amce  he  was  twelve  yeaia  old 
hi  talked  iritii  men.  Mr.  J^brson,  then  minister  at  Paris,  in  vrrit* 
iof  tO(Mr.  Gerry,  says :  '^  I  congratulate  your  country  on  their  pros- 
paol  ilk  tUi  young  man." 

brl786  he  waa  admitted  at  Harvard  College  at  an  advanced  stand- 
ing, and  graduated  in  1787.  The  subject  of  hia  OEation  evinces  the 
Mkority  of  his  mind;  it  was  on  ''  The  Inyiortanoe  and  Neoeaaity  of 
hiUia  Aith  tn  tbo  Well-heing  of  a  Community."  He  entered  an 
%M4yof  lav  afl4«r  the  inatm^tion of  tiia celebrated  Thaaphilna 
Bmvm^  jft  NffwboQfpovii.  and  in  1790  ha  commenced  lefal  pmtica^ 
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wkieh  he  continued  until  17M,  dnmg  which  period  he  jHronoanoedtiie 
onlion  at  the  head  of  this  article,  and  became  a  hbenl  ccDtribator  of 
political  easaya  m  Bnesdl'a  Gentbel,  over  the  signatares  of  Ptblicola 
and  MaroeDos,  which  developed  the  true  policj  of  union  at  home,  and 
independence  of  all  foreign  combinationa  abroad.  0?er  "  Colum- 
bus" he  alao  advocated  a  national  neutral  policj  toward  foreign 
nations. 

Washington,  in  1794,  af^pointed  Mr.  Adams  minister  to  the  Hiagae, 
who  remained  in  Europe  on  pubUc  business  until  his  recall  bj  hia 
&ther,  the  successor  of  Washington.  In  1797,  oor  first  president 
declared  that  he  was  '^  the  most  yaluaUe  public  character  we  have 
abroad,  and  the  ablest  of  all  our  diplomatic  corps."  On  the  26tii 
of  Julj,  1797,  Mr.  Adams  was  married  to  Louisa,  the  daughter  of 
Joshua  Johnson,  of  Marjland,  then  actii^  as  consular  agent  of  the 
United  States  at  London,  who  for  more  tiiaa  fifty  years  was  titt 
partner  of  his  aflbctions  and  fortunes. 

Li  1801  he  was  elected  to  the  Senate  of  his  native  State,  and  in 
1808  he  was  elected  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  This  station 
in  the  national  councils  he  filled  until  he  became  obnoxious  to  the 
Legislature  of  his  native  State,  firom  the  support  which  he  gave  to 
parts  of  Jefferson's  administration ;  and,  in  consequence,  he  resigned 
his  seat,  in  March,  1808.  He  was  the  first  Bojlston  Proftssor  of 
Rhetoric  and  Oratory  in  Harvard  College,  fixMn  1806  to  1809.  In 
1810  he  published  his  lectures  on  rhetoric  and  oratory,  in  two 
volumes,  8vo.  At  this  period  he  was  confirmed  as  minister  to  Busaiay 
on  the  nomination  of  Madison,  and  was  abroad  eight  years.  Li 
1814  he  was  one  of  the  commissioners  who  negotiated,  at  Ghent,  the 
treaty  of  peace  which  closed  the  second  war  between  Oreat  Britain 
and  the  United  States.  In  1815  Mr  Adams  was  appointed  minister 
to  the  court  of  St  James,  under  Madison.  Li  1817  he  returned  to 
America,  aod  discharged  the  duties  of  Secretary  of  State  daring  die 
whole  administration  of  President  Monroe.  It  will  be  recoUeotad 
that  Andrew  Jackson  said,  at  this  period,  of  Mr.  Adams,  that  ha  was 
^'the  fittest  person  for  the  office;  a  man  who  would  stand  by  the 
country  in  the  hour  of  danger." 

In  1825  Mr.  Adams  was  elected  to  the  president  of  the  Umted 
States  by  the  National  House  of  Representatives,  on  the  first  ballot 
His  administration,  in  its  prindples  and  policy,  was  similar  to  that  of 
his  very.  popuLur  predecessor.    Not  long  afier  Mr*.  Adams  was  sno- 
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eeeM  by  Andrew  Jaokaon,  be  wrote  to  a  friend,  saying,  ''  One  of  iihe 
fliOBl  pathetic  and  terrible  passages  in  that  masterpiece  of  Shakspeare 
ttd  of  l&e  drama  is  that  exclamation  of  the  dying  Hamlet : 

*  0  God  I  Horfttio,  what  a  wounded  name 
l!liingB  standing  tliiu  unknown  shall  live  behind  me  !  * 

I  cannot  describe  to  you  the  thrill  with  which  I  first  read  these  lines, 
generalizing  the  thought  as  one  of  the  melancholy  conditions  of  human 
fife  and  death;  nor  say  to  you  how  often,  in  the  course  of  my  long 
career,  I  have  applied  these  lines  to  myself.  My  name,  conduct  and 
character,  have  been  many  years  open  to  the  constant  inspection  of  a 
large  portion  of  the  civiUzed  world.  Of  that  portion  whose  notice 
they  have  attracted,  I  am  deeply  conscious  that  the  estimate  they  have 
formed  of  me  has  been  and  is  neither  just  nor  kind."  But  it  is  equally 
Cfftain,  says  Lunt,  that,  between  the  time  when  the  words  just  quot^ 
were  penned  and  his  death,  he  lived  long  enough  to  have  his  name 
vindicated.  He  continued  on  the  stage  of  action  till  he  could  put  his 
ear  to  the  confessional  of  posterity,  and  hear  much  that  must  have 
gratified  a  mind  conscious  of  high  aims  and  patriotic  endeavors. 

Mr.  Adams  pronounced  eulogies  on  his  two  immediate  predecessors, 
at  the  reque^  of  the  city  authorities  of  Boston.  ^^  Too  happy  should 
I  be,"  said  Mr.  Adams,  '^  if,  with  a  voice  speaking  from  the  last  to  the 
coming  generation  of  my  country,  I  could  effectively  urge  them  to  seek, 
in  the  temper  and  moderation  of  James  Madison,  that  healing  balm 
which  assuages  the  malignity  of  the  deepest-seated  political  disease, 
redeems  to  life  the  rational  mind,  and  restores  to  health  the  incorpo- 
rated anion  of  our  country,  even  from  the  brain  fever  of  party  strife." 
And  of  James  Monroe  he  emphasiied,  that  he  was  of  a  mind  anxious 
and  unwearied  in  the  pursuit  of  truth  and  right,  patient  of  inquiry, 
patient  of  contradiction,  courteous  even  in  the  collision  of  sentiment, 
sonnd  in  ultimate  judgments,  and  firm  in  its  final  conclusions.  In  his 
administration  strengthening  and  consolidating  the  federative  edifice  of 
his  country's  union,  till  he  was  entitled  to  say,  like  Augustus  Caesar 
of  his  imperial  city,  that  he  had  found  her  built  of  brick,  and  left  her 
oonstructed  of  marble. 

Mr.  Adams,  ever  ready  for  political  life,  once  more  put  on  the  bar-, 
ness,  and  served  ten  successive  years  as  Representative  in  Congress 
from  the  twelfUi  district  of  Massachusetts,  until,  in  1842,  upon  a  new 
21 
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fistrilmtion  of  political  power,  be  was  elected  to  represent  tbe  el^idi 
dktrict  of  his  natire  State,  where  he  was  succeeded  bj  Horace  Mann. 

In  the  autumn  of  the  year  18S8,  Hon.  John  Quincj  Adams  was 
unanimouslj  nominated,  at  a  large  convention  of  the  Anti-maaonic 
party,  as  their  candidate  fin*  the  office  of  Ooremor  of  SfassadliusettB. 
The  result  was  a  triangular  content,  at  the  election,  between  the  three 
political  parties  into  which  the  State  was  divided,  and  the  failure  of  m 
choice.  The  election  devolved  on  the  State  Legislature,  on  which  Mr. 
Adams  withdrew  from  the  contest.  During  the  periods  of  1831  a&d 
1888,  Mr.  Adams  published,  in  papers  of  the  day,  a  series  of  letters 
to  eminent  persons  on  the  nature  and  tendency  of  Freemasonry.  We 
select  a  striking  passage  from  his  letter  to  Hon.  Edward  Livingston, 
Secretary  of  State,  and  Grand  High  Priest  of  the  U.  S.  Boyal  Arch 
Cihapter  of  Masonry. 

'*  When  John  Milton,"  says  Mr.  Adams,  "published  his  Paradise 
Lost,  Andrew  Marvell  declared  that  he  for  some  time  misdoubted  his 
intent, — 

*  Thftt  lie  woaM  min 
The  mend  truths  to  fikble  and  old  aong.* 

And  he  adds, — 

'  Or,  if  a  work  bo  infinite  be  spanned, 
JeaUras  I  was  that  some  less  skilAil  hand 
Might  hence  presume  the  whole  creation's  daj 
To  change  in  scenes,  and  show  it  in  a  plaj.* 

"That  which  the  penetrating  sagacity  and  sincere  piety  of  Annt^w 
Marvell  apprehended  as  an  evil  which  might  result  even  from  the  sub- 
lime strains  of  the  Paradise  Lost,  is  precisely  what  the  contrivers  of  the 
Masonic  mysteries  have  effected.  '  They  have  travestied  the  awful  and 
miraculous  supernatural  communications  of  the  ineffiible  Jehovah  to 
his  &vored  people  into  stage-plays.  That  Word,  which  in  the  begin- 
ning was  with  God,  and  was  God ;  that  abstract,  incorporeal,  essential, 
and  ever-living  existence ;  that  eternal  presence,  without  post,  without 
future  time ;  that  Being,  without  beginning  of  days  or  end  of  years, 
declared  to  Moses  under  the  name  of  I  Am  that  I  Am, —  the  moun- 
tebank juggleries  of  Masonry  turn  into  a  farce.  A  companion  of  the 
jRoyal  Arch  personates  Almighty  God,  and  declares  himself  the  Being 
of  all  eternity, — I  Am  that  I  Am.  Your  intention,  in  the  perform- 
anoe  of  this  ceremony,  is  to  strike  the  imagination  of  the  candidate 
with  terror  and  amaiement.    I  acquit  the  fraternity,  therefore,  of 
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Uaqphemj;  bat  I  oumot  aoquit  them  of  extreme  indiaoretioD,  and 
inexciiflable  abuse  of  the  Holy  Scriptorea.  The  sealed  obligatioii,  the. 
dimloDg  of  wine  finom  a  human  skull,  is  a  ceremony  not  less  objection- 
aUe.  This  you  know,  sir,  is  the  scene  in  which  the  candidate  takes 
the  skuU  in  his  hand  and  says,  ^  As  the  sins  of  the  whole  world  were 
hid  upon  the  head  of  our  Saviour,  so  may  the  sins  of  the  person  whose 
dnill  this  once  was  be  heaped  upon  my  head  in  addition  to  my  own, 
sod  may  they  appear  in  judgment  against  me  both  here  and  hereafter^ 
should  I  violate  any  obligation  in  Masonry,  or  the  orders  of  knight- 
hood, which  I  have  heretofore  taken,  take  at  this  time,  or  may  be  here- 
after instructed  in, —  so  help  me  God ! '  and  he  drinks  the  wine  from 
the  skull.  And  is  not  this  enough  ?  No ;  the  Knight  Templar  takes 
•n  oath,  containing  many  promises,  binding  himself  under  no  less  pen- 
alty than  to  have  his  head  struck  off  and  placed  on  the  highest  sjore  in 
Ciuistendom,  should  he  knowingly  or  willingly  violate  any  pajrt  of  his 
aoleam  obligation  of  a  Knight  Templar.'' 

The  fearless  stand  which  Mr.  Adams  maintained  through  all  the 
atorm  and  tempest  of  opposition  on  the  right  of  petition,  says  Water- 
aton,  alone  were  enough  to  give  him  immortality.  He  looked  upon 
slavery  as  the  unmitigated  curse  of  his  country.  He  loathed  it  with 
an  utter  detestation ;  and  when  the  slave-power  refused  to  hear  the  cry 
that  was  coming  more  and  more  loudly  from  distant  sections  of  the 
land,  and  trampled  beneath  its  feet  the  holiest  privileges  of  the  consti- 
tution, the  fire  in  his  soul  kindled.  His  efforts  and  his  triumphs  at 
that  time  will  never  be  forgotten. 

We  have  an  important  political  reminiscence  of  this  period,  related 
by  President  Millard  Fillmore,  in  an  address  to  the  people  of  Freder- 
icksburgh,  Vs.,  June,  1851,  on  his  arrival  in  that  city.  Mr.  Fillmore 
was  a  colleague  of  Mr.  Adams  in  Congress :  ''I  had  an  old  and  val- 
ued friend, —  one  whom  I  esteemed,  yet  who  possessed  some  eccentric- 
ities and  peculiar  notions  of  political  duty  which  I  did  not  approve.  I 
need  not  say  that  I  allude  to  the  venerable  Mr.  Adams.  You  are  all 
well  aware  that  he  was  early  imbued  with  the  principle,  upon  which  he 
universally  practised,  that  every  citizen  had  the  right  to  be  heard  in  Con- 
gress by  his  petition ;  and  that  he  was  often  made  the  medium  of  pre- 
senting to  the  house  matters  of  which  he  entirely  disapproved.  His 
maxim  was,  that  every  citiseen  had  the  right  to  petition,  and  that  it  was 
the  duty  of  Congress  to  consider  such  petition.  Acting  upon  this 
known  principle,  he  was  often  played  npoa^  doubtless,  by  those  who  were 
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MnenoedbynuflchievoaspoipoBes.  I  wdl  recollect,  on  one  ooobaod, 
tiiat  he  TOfle  and  stated  to  the  hoose  that  he  had  received  a  petitioned 
a  very  pecoEar  character,  the  sentiments  of  which  he  did  not  approve; 
bat,  oa  the  principle  upon  which  he  universally  acted,  he  felt  it  to  be 
his  duty  to  present  it  to  the  house.  He  stated  that  it  was  a  petitioa 
from  certain  citizens  whose  names  were  signed  to  it,  praying  for  a  dis* 
solution  of  the  Union ;  but,  for  the  purpose  of  freeing  himself  from 
the  imputation  of  fiivoring  such  a  sentiment,  he,  at  the  same  time  that 
he  discharged  his  duty  in  the  presentation  of  the  petition,  felt  it  also 
to  be  his  duty  to  accompany  it  with  a  resolution  that  it  be  referred  to  a 
select  committee,  with  positive  instructions  to  report  against  the  prayer 
of  the  petitioners.  What  were  the  proceedings  upon  that  ooca«oa? 
This  annunciation  was  no  sooner  made  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
than  the  whole  house  seemed  to  be  in  a  ferment ;  and  in  a  very  few 
moments  a  resolution  was  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  expelling  Mr. 
Adams  from  the  house,  for  having  dared  to  introduce  a  petition  th^re 
for  a  dissolution  of  the  Union,  although  accompanied  at  the  same 
time  with  a  positive  declaration  on  his  part  that  he  was  opposed  to  it, 
and  an  appeal  to  the  house  to  sanction  his  sentiments  on  the  subject 
But  what  do  we  see  now  ?  Ten  years  have  not  elapsed  since  that  scene 
took  place,  and  since  that  man  who  for  four  years  had  discharged  the 
duties  of  Chief  Magistrate  of  this  Union  stood  at  the  bar  of  that 
house,  and  morning  after  morning  came  to  me  and  asked  of  me  not  to 
move  the  public  business,  so  as  to  force  a  vote  on  the  resolution  expel* 
ling  him  from  the  house,  until  he  had  a  chance  to  be  heard.  He 
feared  that  he  might  be  expelled  from  that  body,  for  doing  what  he 
deemed  to  be  his  imperative  duty,  in  preservation  of  the  right  of  peti- 
tion, although  he  was  imbued  with  the  strongest  sentiments  in  &vor  of 
the  Union  of  these  States.  I  was  forced,  fit)m  a  feeling  of  sympathy 
and  regard  for  him,  to  suffer  the  public  business  to  be  delayed,  fi:om 
day  to  day,  for  one  or  two  weeks,  in  order  that  he  might  present  his 
sentiments  to  the  house  on  the  subject,  to  convince  them  that,  although 
he  presented  a  petition  for  the  dissolution  of  the  Union,  he  did  not 
approve  of  those  sentiments.  I  doubt  whether  anytiiing  short  of  that 
could  have  saved  this  distinguished  man  from  expulsion  fit>m  that 
body." 

'^  The  patriotism  of  Mr.  Adams,"  says  Horace  Mann,  his  successor  in 
Congress,  ''  was  coextensive  with  his  country;  it  could  not  be  crashed 
and  squeezed  in  between  party  lines.    Though  liaUe  to  err, — and 
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wlttt  bniBaa  bdng  k  not  ?  — yet  his  principles  were  beliered  by  him 
to  be  in  aoooidanoe  with  the  great  moral  laws  of  the  universe.  They 
were  thought  oat  fiom  duty  and  religion,  and  not  carved  out  from  ezpe- 
(Keney.  When  invested  with  patronage,  he  never  dismissed  a  man  from 
office  becaose  he  was  a  politi<»l  opponent,  and  never  appointed  one  to 
office  merely  because  he  was  a  political  friend.  Hence  he  drew  from 
Mr.  Holmes,  of  South  Carolina,  this  noble  eulogium, — a  eulogium, 
oonsideriBg  the  part  of  the  country  from  which  it  came,  as  honorable 
to  its  author  as  to  its  object, — that  'he  crushed  no  heart  beneath  the 
rude  grasp  of  proscription ;  he  left  no  heritage  of  widows'  cries  or 
orphans'  tears.'  Could  all  the  honors  which  Mr.  Adams  ever  won 
from  offices  held  under  the  first  five  presidents  of  the  United  States, 
and  from  a  public  service  which,  commencing  more  than  fifty  years 
ago,  continued  to  the  day  of  his  death,  be  concentrated  in  one  effulgent 
blasEc,  they  would  be  far  less  shining  and  inextinguishable  than  the 
honor  of  sacrificing  his  election  for  a  second  presidential  term,  because 
he  would  not,  in  order  to  obtain  it,  prostitute  the  patronage  and  power 
which  the  constitution  had  placed  in  his  hands.  I  regard  this  as  the 
sablimest  spectacle  in  his  long  and  varied  career.  He  stood  within 
reach  of  an  object  of  ambition  doubtless  dearer  to  him  than  life.  He 
ooold  have  laid  his  hands  upon  it  The  still  small  voice  said.  No ! 
Without  a  murmur,  he  saw  it  taken  and  borne  away  in  triumph  by 
another.  Compared  with  this,  the  block  of  many  a  martyr  has  been 
an  easy  resting-place." 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  remarkable  features  of  his  mind  was  the 
oniversaUty  of  its  acquirements.  There  was  hardly  a  subject  upon 
which  he  had  not  thought,  and  few  upon  which  he  was  not  wise.  The 
amount  of  his  information  was  immense.  He  was  well  versed  in  polit- 
ical  economy,  and  all  matters  pertaining  to  ciril  government  As  a 
philologist,  he  passed  much  time  in  critical  research.  He  was  skilled 
in  science  and  art  Philosophy  had  not  been  neglected,  and  religion 
was  a  subject  of  laborious  study.  He  was  thoroughly  versed  in  gen- 
eral literature ;  was  passionately  fond  of  poetry,  and  the  words  of  our 
great  dramatic  and  epic  poets  were  fiuniliar  to  him  as  household  words. 
The  wide  sweep  of  history  seemed  to  lay  clearly  open  to  his  mind ; 
while  he  was  intimate,  also,  with  its  minutest  details,  and  could  repeat 
names  and  dates  as  if  they  had  been  the  sole  subject  of  his  thou^ts. 
By  the  wonderful  power  of  his  memory,  he  seemed  able  to  recall  what- 
ever he  read,  or  saw,  or  heard  He  repeated,  without  limit,  passages  firom 
21* 
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books  in  yarioos  langoages.  To  bim,  the  events  and  cbaneten  of  past 
bistory  were  like  the  oocurrenoes  of  to-daj.  And  the  circnmstances  of 
his  own  life,  back  to  his  earlj  childhood,  seemed  clothed  in  transparent 
light  Conversations  be  had  enjojed  with  persons  more  than  a  half- 
centary  back,  he  could  recall  at  pleasure ;  and  the  varied  scenes  he  had 
witnessed  stood  out  like  pictures  befixre  his  view.  Quick  in  feeling, 
indignant  at  injustice  and  wrong,  there  was  at  times  impetnositj ;  and, 
when  occasion  called  for  it,  his  words  were  like  consuming  lightning, 
and  shattered  what  thej  struck.  No  man  could  be  more  with^ringly 
severe, —  withering  with  terrific  truth.  But  then  he  was  also  simple 
as  a  child,  and  naturally  overflowing  with  genial  affection.  Of  few 
could  it  be  more  aptly  said : 

*'He  HM  »  Mhokr,  and  a  ripa  and  good  one ; 
Exceeding  wise,  fiur-apoken,  and  persuading : 
Loftj  and  oonr  to  them  that  loTed  him  not ; 
But  to  thoee  men  that  Bought  lum,  sweet  as  snmnMr.*' 

A  few  years  before  his  decease,  Mr.  Adams  was  invited,  by  the 
school-committee  of  the  town  of  Quincy,  to  accompany  them  in  their 
round  of  visits  to  the  several  district  schools  in  the  town.  He  com- 
plied very  readily ;  g$ve  his  attention,  during  a  session  of  three  hours 
in  the  forenoon  and  three  in  the  afternoon  of  each  day,  to  the  lessons 
of  the  pupils ;  and  entered  into  the  humble  work  before  him  witli  as 
much  animation  of  manner  as  he  would  have  evinced  in  political  dis- 
cussions, or  in  managing  the  affiura  of  a  nation.  Lord  Bacon  has  said 
that  '^  he  who  cannot  contract  the  sight  of  his  mind,  as  well  as  disperse 
and  dilate  it,  wanteth  a  great  quality."  This  mark  of  true  greatness 
was  not  wanting  in  P^dent  Adams. 

On  the  first  day  of  the  indisposition  of  Mr.  Adams,  he  gave  his  sig- 
nature to  the  eflhsion  herewith,  laid  aside  in  his  desk  in  the  hall  of 
Congress,  addressed  to  the  Muse  of  History,  perched  on  her  rook- 
wheeled  and  winged  car  over  the  front  door  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives at  Washington : 

**  Mose !  quit  thj  oar,  oome  down  npon  the  floor. 
And  with  thee  bring  thai  volmne  in  thj  hand ; 

Bi^  with  thy  marhb  knnekles  at  the  door. 
And  take  at  a  reporter's  desk  thy  stand. 

Send  round  thj  album,  and  ooUect  a  store 
Of  autographs  from  rulers  of  the  land ; 

Invito  eaeh  Solon  to  insoribe  his  name, 

A  self-reoorded  oandidato  ibr  tkme." 
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Mr.  Adams,  on  the  2l8t  of  Febmary,  1848,  entered  the  hall  of 
the  House  of  Eqpresentatives  apparently  in  his  usual  health  and  spirits. 
When  the  hofuse  had  been  in  eession  about  an  hour,  the  yeas  and  nays 
Mag  ordered  on  the  question  of  a  vote  of  the  thanks  of  Congress, 
and  aivarding  gold  medals,  to  Generals  Twiggs,  Worth,  Pillow,  Shields, 
Quitman,  and  others,  for  their  senrices  in  the  Mexican  war,  Mr.  Adams 
i«sponded  in  the  negative  in  a  voice  unusually  clear,  and  with  more  than 
ordinary  emphasis.  After  the  speaker  had  risen  to  put  another  ques- 
tion to  the  house,  a  sudden  cry  was  heard  on  the  left  of  the  chair, 
*'  Mr.  Adams  is  dying ! "  Turning  their  eyes  to  the  spot,  the  mem- 
bers beheld  the  venerable  man  in  the  act  of  fiiUing  over  the  left 
ann  of  his  chair,  while  his  right  arm  was  extended,  grasping  his  desk 
for  support  He  would  have  dropped  upon  the  floor,  had  he  not  been 
caught  in  the  arms  of  the  member  sitting  next  to  him.  A  great  sensa- 
tion was  created  in  the  house ;  members  from  all  quarters  rushing 
from  their  seats,  and  gathering,  round  the  fallen  statesman,  who  was 
immediately  lifted  into  the  area  in  front  of  the  clerk's  table.  The 
speaker  instantly  suggested  that  some  gentleman  move  an  adjourn- 
ment, which  being  promptly  done,  the  house  adjourned.  A  m& 
was  brought,  and  Mr.  Adams,  in  a  state  of  perfect  helplessness, 
though  not  of  entire  insensibility,  was  gently  laid  upon  it  The  so& 
was  then  taken  up  and  borne  out  of  the  hall  into  the  rotunda,  where  it 
was  set  down ;  and  the  members  of  both  houses,  and  strangers  who 
were  fast  crowding  around,  were  with  some  diJBkulty  repressed,  and  an 
open  space  cleared  in  its  immediate  vicinity ;  but  a  medical  gentleman, 
a  member  of  the  house,  advised  that  he  be  removed  to  the  door  of  the 
rotunda,  opening  on  the  east  portico,  where  a  fresh  wind  was  blowing. 
This  was  done ;  but,  the  air  being  chilly  and  loaded  with  vapor,  the 
sofa  was,  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Winthrop,  once  more  taken  up  and 
removed  to  the  speaker's  apartment,  the  doors  of  which  were  forthwith 
closed  to  all  but  professional  gentlemen  and  particular  friends.  While 
lying  in  this  apartment,  Mr.  Adams  partially  recovered  the  use  of  his 
speech,  and  observed,  in  filtering  accents,  "  This  is  the  end  of  earth; " 
but  quickly  added,  "  I  am  composed."  Members  had  by  this  time 
reached  Mr.  Adams'  abode  with  the  melancholy  intelligence,  and  soon 
after,  Mrs.  Adams  and  his  nephew  and  niece  arrived,  and  made  their 
way  to  the  appalling  scene.  Mrs.  Adams  was  deeply  affected,  and  for 
some  moments  quite  prostrated,  by  the  sight  of  her  husband,  now 
insensible,  the  pallor  of  death  upon  his  countenance,  and  those  sad  pre- 
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monitones  fiist  making  ilieir  i^peuBiwe  whieh  ML  with  suck  a  eliill 
upon  the  heart 

Mr.  Adaiofl,  after  having  been  removed  to  the  apartment  of  Speakur 
Winthrop,  sank  into  a  state  of  apparent  insensibilitj,  and  expired  at  a 
quarter  post  seven  o'ck)ck,  on  the  evening  of  Feb.  23,  1848. 
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JTJLT  i,  1794.    FOR  THB  TOWN  AUTHORITIES. 

This  production  bears  the  finest  marks  of  intellectaal  vigor  and  cor- 
rect principles ;  and  so  veil  was  it  received,  that  extracts  from  it  were 
for  a  long  time  going  the  rounds  in  the  newspapers  of  the  daj,  and 
sameof  these  passages  have  a  permanent  place  in  our  school-books,  as 
models  for  our  youth.  We  will  glean  a  passage :  '^  The  effects  of 
the  event  we  this  day  commemorate  were  not  confined  to  our  own 
country,  but  soon  extended  across  the  Atlantic.  The  prospect  of 
humbling  a  powerful  rival  induced  an  arbitrary  prince  to  aid  the 
American  cause  with  numerous  armies  and  powerful  fleets,  exhibiting 
the  paradoxical  appearance  of  slavery  fighting  the  battles  of  freedom. 
The  subjects  of  despotism  soon  imbibed  the  principles  they  were 
employed  to  defend,  and  caught  the  ardor  which  flamed  in  the  Amer- 
ican bosom.  Surrounding  circumstances  led  to  reflections  highly  unfa- 
vorable to  their  own  situation.  They  perceived  the  tree  of  liberty 
profusely  watered  with  their  blood ;  its  foliage  spreading,  yet  yielding 
them  no  shelter ;  its  fruit  blooming  and  mellowing  in  luxuriance,  yet 
denied  the  delicious  taste,  it  excited  no  passion  but  despair.  When 
the  mandate  of  their  sovereign  summoned  them  to  their  native  shores, 
a  deeper  horror  seemed  to  shade  the  darkness  of  despotism.  They 
beheld,  with  mingled  grief  and  indignation,  a  people  in  the  most  fertile 
country  of  Europe,  amid  the  profusion  of  the  bounties  of  nature, 
(»hliged  to  live  on  the  gleanings  of  their  own  industry.  The  scanty  pit- 
tance, saved  from  the  exactions  of  arbitrary  power,  yielded  by  igno- 
rance and  superstition,  to  satisfy  the  boundless  demands  of  a  rapacious 
clergy.  A  kingdom  converted  to  a  Bastile,  in  which  the  mind  was 
imprisoned  by  a  triple  impenetrable  wall  of  ignorance,  superstiticm, 
and  despotism.     The  fervid  sjArit  which  ^owed  within  them  soon  par- 


laU  dieir  country,  and  threatened  destractkm  to  their  goTemment 
On  the  first  &vorable  oontingency,  the  enthusiastic  energies  of  reviTing 
Preedom  burst  the  cerements  which  had  confined  it  for  two  thousand 
jeus,  and  the  Gothic  fiibric  of  feudal  absurdity,  with  all  its  pompous 
psgeants,  colossal  pillars  and  proscriptiye  bulwarks,  the  wonder  and 
Teueration  of  ages,  was  instantly  levelled  with  the  dust. 

"An  astonished  world  viewed  with  awfiil  admiration  the  stupendous 
wreck.  They  beheld,  with  pleasmg  exultation,  the  fair  fiibric  of 
Freedom  rising  in  simple  proportion  and  majestic  grace  upon  the  mighty 
ruin.  The  gloomy  horrors  of  despotism  fled  before  the  splendid  efful- 
gence of  the  sun  of  liberty.  The  potent  rays  of  science  pierced  the 
mist  of  Ignorance  and  error,  '  republican  visions  were  realized,  and  the 
r»gu  of  reason  appeared  to  commence  its  splendid  progress.'  But  the 
whirlwind  of  discord  threatened  to  raze  the  fiibric  from  its  foundation. 
The  bwering  clouds  of  contention  hung  around,  and  darkened  the 
horizon.  Fayette,  the  apostle  of  liberty,  was  abandoned  by  the  people 
whom  he  saved,  and  beoune  a  victim  to  despotic  cruelty  and  coward* 
ioe.  The  damp,  poisonous  exhalations  of  a  gloomy  dungeon  now 
encircle  and  chill  that  bosom,  whose  philanthropy  was  coextensive  with 
the  universe,  whose  patriotism  no  power  could  extinguish,  no  dan* 
gers  appaL  But,  illummated  by  the  rectitude  of  thy  heart  and  the 
magnanimity  of  thy  virtue,  the  trickling  dews  of  thy  prison-waUs  shall 
sparkle  with  more  enviable  lustre  than  the  most  luminous  diadem  that 
glitters  on  the  brow  of  the  haughtiest  emperor."  The  iqpoetrophe  to 
La&yette  was  uttered  at  the  precise  time  when  the  patriot  was  Ian* 
gttishing  in  the  dungeon  of  Olmuta. 

John  Phillips,  a  son  of  William  Phillips  and  Margaret,  a  daughter 
of  Jacob  Wendell,  was  bom  in  Boston,  Nov.  26,  1770.  His  mother 
was  a  lady  of  fervent  piety ;  and  Bev.  Dr.  Palfirey  rektes  that  her  son 
informed  him  that  his  mother,  at  the  last  interview  when  she  was  able 
to  sustain  a  connected  conversation,  on  the  occasion  of  an  assurance  from 
him  that  her  directions  should  be  strikstly  fulfilled  after  her  death, 
raised  herself^  and,  addressing  him  in  a  manner  of  the  most  emphatic 
solenmity,  she  charged  him  to  remember  then  the  many  official  oaths 
he  had  taken.  His  birthplace  was  on  the  ancient  Phillips  estate,  now 
known  as  No.  39  Washington-street,  where  his  widowed  mother  kept 
a  dry-goods  shop  for  many  years. 

When  seven  years  of  age,  he  entered  Phillips'  Academy,  at  Ando- 
voTi  founded  by  his  relativesi  wh«re  be  received  instruetioni  residixig 
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ill  the  fionflj  of  lAeat  Oor.  Samuel  FbiBips,  untfl  he  entered  HBraktf 
OoUege  in  1784.  After  his  graduation,  when  he  gave  the  salutateiy 
oration,  he  read  kw  with  Jodge  Dawea,  the  suooeeeor  of  OVrer  Wen- 
dell, in  Soflfolk  Probate.  On  being  of  age,  he  was  admitted  to  practiee 
in  the  Snfiblk  bar,  and  in  1794  married  Sally,  daughter  of  Thomaa 
Walley,  a  merchant  and  selectman  of  Boston. 

In  the  year  1800,  says  Knapp,  the  population  of  Boston  had  ao 
much  increased  that  it  was  found  necessary  to  petition  the  Lq;i8lak 
ture  to  establish  a  Municipal  Court  of  criminal  jurisdiction  for  the 
county  of  Sufiblk.  The  Supreme  Judicial  Court,  and  the  Commoa 
Fleas,  had  become  burdened  by  the  numerous  entries  on  the  erimmal 
aide  of  the  docket;  and  parties  in  civil  actions  suflfored  tedious 
delays,  while  the  courts  were  engaged  in  jail  delirery.  The  Muni- 
cipal Court  was  established  in  1800,  and  Creorge  Kchards  Minot 
became  its  first  judge,  and  John  Phillips  was  selected  as  a  public  pros- 
ecutor, to  vindicate  the  majesty  of  the  laws.  He  was  annually  elected 
town  advocate  for  this  purpose,  until  he  was  succeeded  by  Peter  O. 
Thacher.  In  1808  he  was  elected  a  representative,  and  in  1804  he 
was  sent  to  the  Senate,  which  station  he  occupied  for  twenty  years,  and 
was  president  of  this  body  for  ten  years.  In  1809  he  became  a  judge 
of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  until  that  court  was  abolished  for 
another  on  a  new  model.  In  1820  Mr.  Phillips  was  elected  to  the 
convention  for  revising  the  constitution  of  the  State,  where  he  dia- 
pkyed  great  wisdom  and  playful  humor.  In  remarks  on  the  third 
article  of  the  bill  of  rights,  on  which  there  was  great  diversity  of  opin- 
ion, he  urged  its  indefinite  postponement,  saying  it  was  wdl  to  remem- 
ber the  adage,  When  you  know  not  what  todo,  take  care  not  to  do  you 
know  not  what.  He  hoped  they  should  not  resemble  the  man  who  had 
the  epitaph  on  his  tombstone,  '^I  was  well;  I  would  be  better,  and 
here  I  am." 

In  1812  Mr.  Phillips  was  elected  a  member  of  the  corporation  of 
Harvard  College,  which  station  he  filled  until  his  decease,  and  was 
firequently  moderator  of  the  town-meetings  of  the  old  town  of 
Boston. 

Mr.  Phillips  was  chairman  of  the  committee  of  twelve  who  reported 
a  city  charter,  which  was  adopted  by  the  town  on  January  1,  182S. 
One  attempt  having  been  made  to  elect  a  mayor,  without  success,  Mr. 
Phillips  was  solicited  to  stand  as  candidate,  in  order  to  eftct  a  unioD ; 
and  he  received  nearly  a  unanimous  vote.     He  was  inaugurated, 
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Mirj  1;  18S2,  A  powerftil  minoritj  of  the  oitisena  decidedly  preferred 
the  patriarchal  system  of  the  seledanen.  Others  decidedly  adrocated 
leferm  and  energetic  measures.  In  acting  ont  the  principles  of  the 
cbarter,  Ifayor  Phillips  was  kind,  conciliatory,  and  conservative. 
Such  ma  the  general  confidence  at  the  time  in  his  taste  and  judgment, 
that  he  could  have  taken  what  direction  he  preferred  in  regard  t6  the 
mode  in  which  the  mayor  should  in  future  bear  the  forms  of  office. 
Some  were  for  display  and  pomp.  Mr.  Phillips  preferred  republican 
simplicity,  and  probably,  by  his  example,  we  are  saved  the  trappings 
of  a  lord  mayor's  day,  or  any  profiiseness  at  an  annual  organization  of 
the  city  authorities.  Mayor  Quincy,  his  successor,  said,  '^  The  first 
administration  have  kid  the  foundation  of  the  prosperity  of  our  city 
deep,  and  on  right  prmciples ;  and  whatever  suo6ess  may  attend  those 
who  come  after  them,  they  will  be  largely  indebted  for  it  to  the  wisdom 
and  fidelity  of  their  predecessors."  The  course  of  his  control  over  the 
city  government  was  unruffled  as  Lake  Ontario  on  a  calm,  sunny  day, 
and  a  striking  contrast  to  the  measures  of  his  successor,  whose  opera- 
tions, like  the  rushings  of  the  resistless  Niagara,  in  its  vicinity,  washed 
away  the  old  landmarks,  when  Boston  lost  its  identity  as  a  town. 

As  a  speaker,  Mr.  Phillips  was  clear,  forcible,  conciliatory  and 
judicious.  His  voice  was  strong,  without  harshness,  and  his  words 
flowed  without  any  great  efibrt  If  he  never  gave  any  striking  speci- 
men of  eloquence,  he  certainly  never  mortified  his  friends  by  a  fiiilnre 
in  debate,  so  often  the  misfortune  amongst  those  who  sometimes  reach 
the  sublime.  He  was  not  unfirequently,  in  the  course  of  a  week,  called 
to  make  speeches  before  several  difierent  bodies  of  men,  on  various 
subjects, —  political,  educational,  commercial,  financial  or  philanthropic, 
—  and  at  all  times  he  was  listened  to  with  profound  attention  and 
pleasure ;  and  probably  no  cotemporary  of  any  standing,  in  a  moment 
of  rivalry,  could  say  to  him,  "  My  advice  is  as  often  followed  as  yours, 
and  the  influence  you  have  I  have  also." 

Mayor  Phillips  was  of  the  common  height  in  stature.  His  fiice  was 
oval,  with  expressive  eyes,  and  his  cheeks  were  of  a  very  ruddy  hue ; 
with  partially  gray  hair,  like  a  half-powdered  dressing,  and  very  neat 
attire.  EBs  appearance  as  president  of  the  Senate,  or  at  the  meetings  of 
the  municipal  authorities,  was  manly  and  dignified.  In  his  countenance 
there  was  a  peculiar  calmness,  indicative  of  that  purity  of  heart  for 
which  he  was  greatly  distinguished.  Indeed,  firom  the  decease  of  his 
ezodlent  mother,  there  was  more  than  a  commonly  serious  train  of 
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thoQglit  in  his  letters  and  converaatioii ;  and  it  is  not  singular  that  Um 
last  impressions  of  a  man  should  be  religious,  who  learned  to  pray  aa 
he  learned  his  alphabet,  in  his  mother's  arms,  and,  at  school,  was  aa 
careful  to  commit  his  biblical  lesson  as  to  retain  his  classical  studiea. 
He  presided  in  the  Senate  on  the  day  preyious  to  his  death,  and  was  a 
spectator  at  the  delivery  of  the  election  sermon  at  the  Old  South 
Church.  In  the  course  of  the  succeeding  night  he  became  so  unwell 
as  to  require  the  attendance  of  a  physician,  and  in  the  morning  he  for 
a  short  time  appeared  relieved,  but^  on  a  rekpse  of  spasms,  occasioned 
by  an  ossification  of  the  heart,  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  lie 
exjHred,  May  29,  1828.  The  chunorous  notes  of  fiime,  breathed  over 
the  conqueror's  bier,  have  no  music  in  them,  without  the  conception  of 
indestructible  virtue  in  his  mind,  as  it  shone  in  Phillips. 

The  ancestor  of  the  Phillips  &mily  of  New  England  was  Bey. 
George  Phillips,  of  Raymond,  Norfolk  county.  Old  England,  who  came 
to  America  in  16S0,  and  was  the  first  minister  of  Watertown.  The 
children  of  Mayor  PhiHips  were  Thomas  Walley,  H.  C.  1814 ;  George 
W.,  H.  G.  1829;  Wendell,  H.  C.  1881,  ever  active  in  the  cause  of 
humanity,  a  graceful  speaker  and  fine  classical  scholar;  Grenville 
Tudor,  H.  G.  1836;  John  G.,  H.  G.  1826,  in  the  ministry;  Sarah 
H.,  married  Alonzo  Gray,  of  Brookline ;  Margaret  W.,  married  Dr. 
Edward  Reynolds,  of  Boston ;  Miriam,  married  Rev.  Dr.  Blagden,  of 
the  Old  South  Ghurch.  The  eldest  son  was  for  many  years  clerk  of 
Suffolk  Municipal  Gourt  It  were  glory  enough  to  have  had  such  a 
fiunily,  and  lived  in  the  shades  of  retirement,  without  being  in  elevated 
public  stations.  Blessings  on  the  memory  of  the  first  mayor  of  Boston ! 
Mr.  Otis,  a  successor,  said  of  him,  that  "  his  aim  was  to  allure,  and 
not  to  repel ;  to  reconcile  by  gentle  reform,  not  to  revolt  by  startling 
innovation, —  so  that,  while  he  led  us  into  a  new  and  fairer  creation, 
we  felt  ourselves  surrounded  by  the  scenes  and  comforts  of  home." 

«  His  hand  sod  heart  both  open  and  both  firee. 
For  what  he  has  he  gives,  —  what  thinks,  he  shows  ; 
Tet  gives  he  not  till  Judgment  gaides  his  bountj. 
Nor  dignite  an  impure  thought  with  breath." 
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GEORGE  BLAKE. 

JtJLT  4,  1705.    FOB  THE  TOWN  AUTHORTTIBS. 

Thb  impaasioned  and  declamatory  oration  of  Mr.  Blake  is  strongly 
eTindye  of  the  seal  of  a  youthful  politiciaa :  '<  The  whole  continent  of 
America,  according  to  ministerial  calculations,  was  destined  to  become 
a  mere  appendage  to  the  patrimonial  inheritance  of  George  the  Third ; 
and  the  people  of  America,  like  the  dragon  of  Hesperides,  would  hare 
been  allowed  the  honor  to  cherish  and  protect  the  fruit  of  which  they 
were  refused  the  power  to  participate.  A  project  so  infernal  in  its 
design,  at  the  same  time  so  uncertain  in  its  event,  could  have  been 
generated  but  by  a  ministry  in  the  very  dotage  of  wickedness,  approved 
but  by  a  monarch  in  leading-strings,  and  seconded  only  by  the 
unthinking  automatons  who  never  move  or  act  bitt  from  the  impulse  of 
their  sovereign.  In  justice,  however,  to  the  more  rational  part  of  that 
deluded  people,  we  shall  not  forget  the  feeling  remonstrances  which 
▼ere  poured  forth  by  the  purer  spirits  of  the  kingdom.  But  in  vain ! 
In  vain  did  a  Chatham,  and  a  Camden,  like  the  oracles  of  old,  foresee 
and  pronounce  the  fotsl  issue  that  awaited  the  measures  of  their  gov« 
emment"  Again  Mr.  Blake  says,  '^  Parliament,  by  their  usual  sane* 
tity  of*  pretension,  could  no  longer  conceal  the  malignity  of  their 
designs.  That  secret  cabinet  of  iniquity  was  now  thrown  open,  and, 
behold !  like  the  den  of  the  Cyclops,  it  exhibited  a  group  of  demons 
busied  in  forging  engines  of  destruction, — in  fobricating  chains,  dag- 
gers, and  fetters,  to  enslave  or  destroy  her  devoted  colonies."^ 

George  Blake  was  a  descendant  of  William  Blake,  the  common 
ancestor,  who  died  at  Dorchester,  Oct  25,  1668,  and  bequeathed  by 
his  will  funds  for  keeping  a  fence  or  wall  around  the  burying-ground 
in  Dorchester,  to  keep  hogs  and  other  vermin  from  rooting  up  the 
bodies  of  the  saints.  George,  the  subject  of  this  outline,  was  bom  at 
Hardwick,  Mass.,  1769,  and  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1789, 
when  he  took  part  in  a  conference  with  Samuel  Haven  —  '^  Whether 
unlimited  toleration  be  prejudicial  to  the  cause  of  religion."  He  was  a 
student  at  law  under  (Jovemor  Sullivan,  and  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1794.  fie  settled  in  the  practice  of  law  in  Boston,  when  he  delivered 
the  oration  at  the  request  of  the  town.    On  the  same  day.  Gov. 
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Samuel  Adama  laid  the  corner-atone  of  the  State-houae  in  Boeton, 
who  aaid,  "  May  the  principlea  of  oar  excellent  conatitution,  founded 
in  nature  and  in  the  rights  of  man,  be  ably  defended  here ;"  and  in 
the  year  previous,  Gov.  Adams  said,  in  Faneuil  Hall,  at  the  celebration 
of  the  destruction  of  the  Bastile  in  Paris,  '^  May  the  laurel  of  victory 
never  wither  on  the  brow  of  republicanism."  Mr.  Blake  married 
Bachel  Baty,  who  died  in  early  life,  and  he  married  a  second  time 
Sarah  Murdock.  On  the  fourth  of  February,  1800,  Mr.  Blake  deliv- 
ered a  eulogy  on  Washington,  for  St  John's  Lodge.  In  1801  he  was 
appointed  the  United  States  District  Attorney  for  Massachusetts,  at 
which  time  he  was  a  representative  in  the  State  Legislature.  Mr. 
Blake  was  a  delegate  to  the  Massachusetts  State  convention  for  the 
revision  of  the  State  constitution,  in  1820.  His  speeches  on  important 
topics  were  frequent,  and  no  man  displayed  a  keener  jealousy  for  the 
democracy,  or  readier  adroitness  of  conception.  In  his  speech  on  sen- 
atorial apportionment,  he  remarked  that  he  considered  the  constitution 
of  this  commonwealth  the  purest  and  most  perfect  model  of  republican 
government  that  ever  existed  on  the  fiice  of  the  globe.  There  cannot 
be  found  in  any  State,  or  in  the  world,  a  constitution  so  free  and  so 
liberal  as  that  of  Massachusetts,  which  we  now  have,  independent  of 
any  amendments  which  may  be  proposed.  He  had  been  a  republican 
in  the  most  gloomy  times, —  it  was  &shionable  to  be  republican  now, — 
and  he  should  not  be  disposed  to  desert  republicanism  at  such  a  fime. 
He  said  that  he  had  used  the  other  day  a  very  improper  figure,  when 
he  called  the  Senate  the  rich  man's  citadel.  It  was  no  more  the 
citadel  of  the  rich  than  of  the  poor  man.  It  was  the  only  branch  of 
the  government  which  was  particularly  designed  for  the  protection  of 
property,  and  the  protection  was  as  important  for  those  who  have  little 
as  for  those  who  have  much.  Mr.  Blake  opposed  the  investiture  of 
Boston  into  a  city  corporation,  and  also  opposed  the  city  charter,  ae 
subversive  of  democracy.  He  was  the  first  Democi'atic  candidate  for 
the  mayoralty.  In  1829  Mr.  Blake  resigned  his  oflSce  of  District 
Attorney,  and  was  again  elected  to  the  House,  until  his  advance  to  the 
Senate,  in  1838.  He  was  profound  in  legal  acquirement,  and  hi» 
forensic  powers  were  of  a  high  order.  His  control  over  the  jury  wte 
often  irresistible.  The  propriety  and  elegpmce  of  his  diction,  and  hie 
fervor  in  debate,  excited  admiration.  He  was  an  active  leader  of  the 
Democratic  party,  and  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  Woroeater 
Ki^nal  M(^  edited  by  his  brother,  Francis  Blake,  and  a  decided 


advocate  of  the  measares  of  Jeflbraon.  His  speeches  in  General  Oonrt, 
and  learned  argaments  at  the  bar,  were  often  published.  All  that 
Mr.  Blake  said  was  deliyered 


.^— .  «<  in  Bueh  apt  and  gracious  words 
That  younger  ears  played  tmant  at  his  tale. 
And  older  hearings  were  quite  rayished, 
80  voluble  and  sweet  was  his  disooorse.*' 


He  died  October  6, 1841. 


JOHN  LATHROP,  JR. 

JULY  4,  1796.    lOB  XHB  TOWN  AUTHORITIBS. 

In  the  nervous  and  patriotic  perfonnanoe  of  our  orator,  we  have 
this  hajqpjr  exordium :  *'  It  is  now  acknowledged  as  a  fiict  in  political 
biograph J,  that  Liberty  descended  from  heaven  on  the  4th  of  Julj, 
1776.  We  are  assembled  on  this  day,  the  twentieth  anniversary  of 
her  advent,  to  sympathize  in  those  pleasures  which  none  but  fireemen 
can  enjoy,  to  exchange  those  mutual  congratulations  whidb  none  but 
freemen  can  express. 

"  The  first  promulgation  of  the  gospel  of  liberty  was  the  declaration 
of  American  independence.  Her  apostles,  the  venerable  CJongress, 
whose  mode  of  evangelizing  made  many  a  Felix  tremble,  sealed  the 
doom  and  issued  the  death-warrant  of  despotism.  The  measure  of 
her  iniquity  was  filled  up.  The  decree  was  gone  forth,  and  Amer* 
leans  were  elected  by  God  to  redeem  from  bondage  the  miserable 
victims  of  arbitrary  power.  But  it  would  have  been  of  no  avail  for 
them  to  publish  to  the  enslaved  the  beauties  of  freedom,  describe  her 
charms,  and  urge  the  duty  of  possessing '  her,  while  they  themselves 
were  dechred,  by  an  act  of  the  British  legislature,  liable  to  bebounden 
by  the  will  and  laws  of  that  overbearing  kingdom,  '  in  all  cases  what- 
soever.' They  disdained  an  inconsistency  of  character, —  they  pre- 
sented the  world  with  a  glorious  example,  by  effecting  their  own 
emancipation.  Yes,  my  fellow-countrymen  !  you  indignantly  refused 
a  base  submission  to  the  usurpation  of  Great  Britain  —  to  the  imposi- 
tions of  her  Parliament,  and  the  insolence  of  her  ministry.  After 
opposing  reasoning  and  argument  to  her  absurd  pretensions,  and  digoi- 
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fied  remoitttraiioe  to  ber  tmjiistifiaUe  enoroaclimeiits,  the  solemn  appeil 
mm  made  to  Heaven, — the  sword  wasdrawn,  and  the  once  insepanble 
tie  of  connection  between  the  two  countries  seT^red  in  twain.  The 
mi^tj  blow  resounded  through  the  uniyerse.  The  nations  of  the 
earth  were  astonished,  dumb  with  surprise,  or  trembling  with  appro- 
hension.  The  deep-rooted  thrones  of  aged  moDarchies  were  shaken  to 
their  centres.  The  Bastiles  of  tyranny,  riven  by  the  shock,  reluctantly 
admitted  the  rays  of  hope  to  gladden  the  desponding  hearts  of  their 
wretched  tenants,  and  opened  to  their  view  a  distant  prospect  of 
scenes  illumined  with  Liberty's  full  and  perfect  day." 

John  Lathrop  was  bom  in  Boston,  January,  1772.  His  fiither  was 
pastor  of  the  New  Brick  Church,  of  which  Cotton  Mather  had  been 
the  minister.  Owing  to  differences  in  the  church,  which  originated 
the  New  North  Church,  when  Bev.  Peter  Thaoher  was  its  first 
pastor,  the  New  Brick  Society  elevated  the  figure  of  a  cock,  as  a  vane, 
upon  the  steeple,  out  of  derision  to  Mr.  Thacher,  whose  Christian 
name  was  Peter,  says  Eliot,  and,  taking  advantage  of  a  north  wind, 
which  turned  the  h^  of  the  cock  towards  the  New  North  Church, 
when  it  was  placed  upon  the  spindle,  a  merry  fellow  sat  astride  over 
it,  and  crowed  three  times,  to  complete  the  ceremony.  Bev.  Dr. 
Lathrop  was  a  fervent  patriot ;  and,  on  the  Sunday  after  the  massacre 
in  King-street,  delivered  a  sermon,  which  was  printed,  entitled  "  Ipno- 
cent  Blood  Crying  to  God  from  the  Streets  of  Boston."  The  subject 
of  this  outline  pursued  the  study  of  law  under  Christopher  Gtore,  but 
he  was  soon  known  more  as  a  poet  than  a  lawyer,  as  his  poetry 
appeared  in  the  journals.  In  1797,  after  the  delivery  of  the  oration 
at  the  head  of  this  article,  he  removed  to  Dedham,  and  became  clerk 
of  Norfolk  courts,  but  soon  returned  to  Boston,  where  he  became  an 
intimate  with  Paine  and  Prentiss,  the  poets. 

In  1799  he  made  a  voyage  to  Calcutta,  where  he  hoped  the  patron- 
age of  the  Marquis  of  Wellesley.  In  the  ardor  of  his  zeal  fi)r 
instructing  the  rising  generation  of  Calcutta,  Mr.  Lathrop  presented  to 
the  Marquis  of  Wellesley,  then  governor-general,  a  plan  of  an  insti- 
tution at  which  the  youths  of  India  might  receive  an  education,  patron- 
ized by  government,  without  going  to  England  for  that  purpose.  Li 
an  interview  with  his  lordship,  Mr.  Lathrop  urged  with  great  eloquence 
the  advantages  of  such  a  plan;  but  his  lordship  decidedly  opposed 
him,  remarking,  with  vehemence,  *'No,  no,  sir;  India  is,  and  ever 
ought  to  be,  a  colony  of  Great  Britain ;  the  seeds,  of  independenoe 
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anst  not  be  sown  here.  Establishing  a  seminary  in  New  England  at 
so  early  a  period  of  time  hastened  your  revolution  half  a  century." 
He  established  a  school  for  the  instruction  of  youth,  and  became  a 
writer  for  the  Calcutta  Post;  and,  after  a  ten  years'  residence,  returned 
to  his  country.  His  first  wife  was  daughter  of  Joseph  Peiroe,  Esq., 
whom  he  married  in  1793 ;  and  he  married  a  second  time, —  Miss 
Bdl,  of  Calcutta.  His  work  on  the  manners  and  customs  of  India 
was  never  published.  On  his  return  to  Boston,  he  taught  a  school, 
ddivered  lectures  on  natural  philosophy,  published  songs  and  orations, 
and  contributed  to  the  public  journals.  He  published  a  school-book 
on  the  use  of  globes.  He  soon  removed  to  Washington,  where,  and  at 
GecHTgetown  in  the  vidnity,  he  practised  as  an  instructor,  lecturer,  and 
writer  in  the  newspapers.  He  obtained  a  situation  in  the  post-office, 
sod  died  Jan.  80,  1820,  a  victim  of  sensibility,  and  a  son  of  frailties 
and  misfortune. 

Lathrop's  best  poem  was  the  "  Speech  of  Ganonicus."  In  1818  he 
delivered  the  first  anniversary  discourse  for  the  Associate  Instructors 
of  Youth  in  Boston ;  in  1798,  an  oration  for  4th  of  July,  at  Dedham ; 
a  Masonic  address  at  Charlestown,  in  1811,  and  a  Monody  on  John  L. 
Abbot,  in  1815.  When  he  graduated  at  college,  in  1789,  he  delivered 
a  poem  on  the  Influence  of  Civil  Institutions  on  the  Social  and  Moral 
Faculties.     Lathrop  once  closed  an  ode  as  follows  : 

*'  Te  saiDted  spirits  of  the  just. 

Departed  friends,  we  raise  oar  ^es 
From  humbler  scenes  of  mouldering  dust. 

To  brighter  mansions  in  the  skies,  — 
Where  Faith  and  Hope,  their  trials  past, 

ShaU  smile  in  endless  joj  secure. 
And  Charity's  blest  reign  shall  last 

While  heaYcn's  eternal  courts  endure.*' 


JOHN  CALLENDER. 

JtJLT  4,  1797.    FOB  THB  1!0WK  AUTHOKITIES. 

JoHK  Gallendbr  was  bom  at  Boston,  Feb.  4, 1772,  and  son  of 
Oapt  Heaaur  Callender,  who  married  Elisabeth,  sister  of  Goy.  Oore, 
22* 
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Hor.  28, 1768.  Ho  entered  tbe  Latin  School  in  17T9,  and  graduated 
at  Hanrard  CoHego  in  1790.  His  topo  at  commencement  was  an  wdr 
tion,  in  French,  on  the  reyolntion  in  France.  He  was  an  attornej- 
at-law,  and  married  Catharine  Templeman,  of  Georgetown,  Md., 
Nov.  28,  1794 ;  was  lieutenant  of  the  Boston  Light  Loi&ntrj,  on  iti 
institation,  in  1798 ;  was  a  representatiye  in  the  State  L^islatare, 
secretary  of  Massachusetts  Society  of  Cincinnati,  and  clerk  of  Ae 
Snpreme  Judicial  Court    He  died  in  Boston,  Not.  21,  1883. 

In  the  oration  of  Mr.  Callender  it  is  remarked  ''  ihat  our  Revokition 
was  so  little  disgraced  by  cruelty  and  injustice,  much  is  due  to  the  exer- 
tions of  our  clergy;  and  it  is  with  pride  I  here  offer  my  humble  tribute 
of  applause  to  that  deyout  and  learned  profession.  The  holy  preoepts 
of  our  religion  which  they  inculcated,  and  the  bright  examples  of  yirtne 
which  they  exhibited,  gave  them  a  great  and  merited  influence  willi 
the  people.  To  their  eternal  honor  be  it  recorded,  that  influence, 
exerted  on  the  side  of  liberty  and  humanity,  in  a  great  measure 
restrained  those  wild  excesses  which  have  too  frequently  blasted  in  tiie 
executioii  a  cause  designed  by  the  noblest  motives  of  the  human  mind." 


JOSIAH  QUINCY. 

JULY  4,  17SS.    lOE  THE  TOWN  AUTHOBIIDS. 

OuE  orator  remarks,  with  nervous  vigor:  ^'The  fitctious  spirits 
whose  intrigues  have  produced  such  losses  and  distress  to  the  United 
States,  and  forced  our  federated  stars  from  the  pathway  of  peace  and 
heaven,  are  servile  copyists  of  those  ancient  enemies  of  colonial  inde- 
pendence. They  have  neither  the  claim  of  originals,  the  merit  of 
ingenuity,  or  the  charm  of  novelty.  It  is  not  a  mere  general  resem- 
blance ;  it  is  the  old  piece  in  a  new  position, —  the  same  in  character 
and  attitude,  in  expression  and  passion,  in  drapery  and  design.  The 
tories  and  royalists  of  old  time,  compared  with  the  true  friends  of  Amer- 
ica, were  a  small  and  weak  party,  unable  to  acquire  the  confidence  of 
the  peofde  Ambition  which  cannot  be  gratified  by  honorable  means 
hae  a  sure  resource  in  intrigue.  Their  invitations  stimulated  and 
eneemgsd  aggressbn.    They  marked  out  the  plan  for  oar  enei^isa 
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Di?icb  and  oooqaer.  ibaert  yoor  influence  amid  the  partiee  of  tbe 
State.  Corrupt  the  avaridoas,  fiigjbten  the  weak,  Yilifj  yirtoe,  tnni 
talenta  to  ndicole,  weaken  the  obligationa  of  morality,  destroy  the 
inflaeooe  of  religion,  make  men  worthy  to  be  shveB,  and  they  will  aae 
&r  fettora.  How  minutely  the  ofqpcments  of  the  will  of  the  people 
have  adhered  to  these  prinoipleB  in  our  day,  is  too  obvious  to  remarL 
We  shall  find  the  likeness  not  less  striking,  if,  keeping  our  own  times 
in  view,  we  call  to  recollection  the  arts  by  which  the  tories  and  royair 
istB  formerly  played  this  eternal  game  of  tyrazmy .  To  encourage  and 
ukite  the  inhabitants  of  the  Old  World,  they  everywhere  prodaimed  us 
a  divided  people :  that,  embarked  in  a  common  cause,  we  refused  to 
bear  our  share  of  expense;  that,  reared  under  their  wing,  in  our  strength, 
we  were  unmindful  of  our  patrons.  In  America  di&rent  changes  were 
rang.  They  attempted  to  set  at  variance  the  southern  and  northern 
oobmies;  to  make  the  orders  of  State  contend ;  to  render  the  poor  sus* 
picious  of  the  rich, —  the  rich  fearful  of  the  poor.  They  told  the  people 
of  fleets  and  armies ;  of  the  power  of  the  adversary,  and  their  weak- 
nesB.  The  arnts  and  victories  of  a  nation,  then  styled  terrible  to  her 
oiemies  and  generous  to  her  friends,  were  painted  in  colors  best  suited 
to  alarm.  The  sin,  the  crying  sin,  of  ingratitude  to  a  nation  who  had 
fought  our  battles,  the  bones  of  whose  warriors  were  mingled  in  the 
same  plains  with  ours,  was  blaaoned  in  terms  designed  to  make  us 
odious  and  contemptible  at  home  and  abroad.  Every  man  of  talent 
and  virtue  was  designated  as  an  object  of  the  most  atrocious  slander. 
Our  clergy, —  God  ever  preserve  to  them  the  glorious  prerogative !  — 
calumniated  by  the  enemies  of  their  country.  Our  patriots,  loaded  with 
every  insult  which  abandoned  minds  could  invent :  — Otis,  the  sprited 
tad  elegant  statesman ;  Mayhew,  the  man  of  wit,  learning,  and  piety ; 
Adams,  the  equal  pride  of  past  and  preset  times." 

Josiah  Quincy  was  the  son  of  Josiah  Quincy,  Jr.,  and  Abigail  Phil- 
lips, who  were  married  October,  1769.  The  memory  of  his  fiither 
will  be  ever  dear  in  the  records  of  patriotism,  for  his  dignified  defence 
of  the  British  soldiers,  and  his  manly  arguments  on  the  Boston  Port 
Bill.  Prerious  to  his  death,  which  occurred  April  26,  1775,  just  as 
he  reached  within  sight  of  Gape  Ann,  in  his  beloved  country,  when  on 
his  return  firom  a  visit  to  London  for  his  health,  Mr.  Quincy  says,  in 
Ub  will,  '^  I  give  to  my  son,  when  he  shall  arrive  to  the  age  of  fifteen 
|em,  Algernon  Sidney's  works,  John  Locke's  works,  Lord  Bacon's 
works,  Gordon's  Tacitus,  and  Oato's  Letters.    May  the  spirit  of  liberj^ 
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rest  apoD  bim ! "  ThiB  only  son,  Josiah,  was  1x>m  at  JBoston,  Feb.  4, 
1772,  on  the  Gallender  estate,  now  166  Washington-street,  then  Marl- 
boio'-street;  and,  bj  the  Old  South  records,  he  was  baptized  Feb.  16, 
1772.  It  is  said  tfiat  his  fiitfaer  was  the  first  Boston  lawyer  who  put 
up  a  mgn-board  orer  his  offioe-door.  Many  of  his  nearest  connec- 
tions were  dispersed  by  the  siege  of  Boston.  His  mother  had  been 
detained  in  the  town  1^  the  dangerous  illness  of  both  their  children* 
His  only  sister  died  April  13, 1775.  After  this  event,  his  mother,  with 
her  only  surviving  child,  sought  the  protection  of  her  parents,  at  their 
place  of  refuge  at  Norwich,  in  Connecticut.  Toung  Josiah  was  prepared 
for  college  at  Phillips'  Academy,  in  Andover,  an  institution  established 
by  a  relative  in  1778.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1790, 
when  he  gave  an  English  oration  on  the  Ideal  Superiority  of  the  Present 
Age  in  Literature  and  Politics ;  engaged  in  legal  studies  under  Hon. 
Judge  Tudor;  was  early  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  married  Eliza  Susan, 
daughterof JohnMorton,  Esq.,  merchant  and  banker,  of  New  York,  June, 
1797.  He  delivered  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  oration  at  Cambridge,  in  1794. 
In  1790  Mr.  Qnincy  became  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical 
Society,  and  was  its  treasurer  from  1808  to  1820.  He  was  president 
of  the  Boston  Athenaeum  from  1820  to  1880,  and  author  of  its  History 
and  Biography  of  its  Founders,  published  in  1851.  Mr.  Quincy  was 
in  1804  elected  to  the  State  Senate ;  a  representative  in  Congress 
from  the  year  1805  to  1818,  and  consequently  present  at  the  creation 
of  commercial  restrictions,  embargo,  and  war.  Naturally  impetuous 
from  his  earliest  youth,  indiscretion  often  marked  his  caxeer;  but  his 
ingenuous  heart  always  guided  him  to  retract  his  rashness.  He  was 
ever  fearless,  and  of  fervent  eloquence.  His  speeches  are  among  the 
best  specimens  of  the  spirit  of  the  times.  His  admirable  minority 
address  in  Congress  is  imperishable.  As  an  indication  of  the  playftd 
wit  of  Mr.  Quincy,  we  find  in  the  diary  of  his  pastor,  Bev.  Joseph  S. 
Buckminster,  this  record  under  date  September,  1805 :  "  President 
Nott  preached  in  Brattle-street  Church ;  the  ftillest  audience  ever 
known  there,  except  on  ordination-day.  Epigram  made  on  by  Josiah 
Quincy. 

*  Delight  ftud  instniotion  have  people,  I  wot, 
Who  in  seeing  not  see,  and  in  hearing  hear  not*  " 

Mr.  Quincy  was  major  of  the  Boston  Hussars,  on  its  institution,  in 
1810,  and  continued  its  commander  until  1816.  It  was  the  most 
superb  troop  of  horse  ever  known  in  the  town. 
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Dmiiig  the  cBsooasion  in  Congress  on  the  war  with  Great  Britain,  Mr. 
Qnincy  soflfered  himself  at  times  to  be  so  passionately  inflamed  with 
opposition  to  the  Democratic  members,  as  to  forget,  in  the  warm  excite- 
ment, the  pore  feeling  of  deoomm  and  dignified  respect  so  important 
to  their  elevated  station ;  and  the  poignancy  of  his  grief,  after  impetu- 
ously ponring  out  such  figores  as  follow,  &r  overbalanced  the  moment- 
ary pleasure  of  hurling  around  bitter  invectives.  He  described  them, 
it  is  said,  as  ''  young  politicians,  with  the  pin-feathers  yet  unshed,  and 
the  shell  sticking  upon  them, —  perfectly  unfledged, —  though  they 
fluttered  and  cackled  upon  the  floor  of  Congress ;  bloodhound  mongrels, 
who  were  kept  in  pay  to  hunt  down  all  that  opposed  the  court ;  a  pack 
of  mangy  dogs  of 'recent  importation,  their  backs  still  sore  with  the 
stripes  of  European  castigation,  and  their  necks  marked  with  the 
check-collar.''  At  another  time  he  described  them  as  "  fawning  syc- 
ophants, reptiles  who  crawled  at  the  feet  of  the  president,  and  left 
their  filthy  slime  upon  the  carpet  of  the  palace." 

Henry  Clay,  then  the  champion  of  the  Democratic  party,  repelled 
the  rude  severity  of  Josiah  Quincy  with  great  eflfect,  remarking  of  Jef- 
ferson, that ''  he  is  not  more  elevated  by  his  lofty  residence  upcm  the 
summit  of  his  own  &vorite  mountain,  than  he  is  lift;ed  by  the  serenity 
at  his  mind,  and  the  consciousness  of  a  well-spent  life,  above  the 
malignant  passions  and  bitter  feelings  of  the  day.  No !  his  own 
beloved  Montioello  is  not  less  moved  by  the  storms  that  beat  against 
its  sides,  than  is  this  illustrious  man  by  the  whole  British  pack,  set 
loose  from  the  Essex  kennel !  When  the  gentleman  to  whom  I  have 
been  compelled  to  allude  shall  have  mingled  his  dust  with  that  of  his 
abused  ancestors, —  when  he  shall  have  been  consigned  to  oblivion,  or, 
if  he  lives  at  all,  shall  live  only  in  the  treasonable  annals  of  a  certain 
junto, —  the  name  of  Jefferson  will  be  hailed  with  gratitude,  his  mem- 
ory honored  and  cherished  as  the  second  founder  of  the  liberties  of 
the  people,  and  th%  pmod  of  his  administration  will  be  looked  back  to 
as  ono  of  the  happiest  and  brightest  epochs  of  American  history  —  an 
oasis  in  the  midst  of  a  sandy  desert  But  I  beg  the  gentleman's 
pardon ;  he  has,  indeed,  secured  to  himself  a  more  itnperishable  fiune 
than  I  had  supposed.  I  think  it  was  about  four  years  ago  that  he 
submitted  to  the  House  of  Representatives  an  instructive  proposition 
ficnr  an  impeachment  of  Mr.  Jeflerson.  The  house  condescended  to 
consider  it  The  gentleman  debated  it  with  his  usual  temper,  moder- 
ation, and  urbanity.    The  house  decided  upon  it  in  the  most  solemn 
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manlier^  and,  although  the  gentleman  had  somewhere  obtained  a 
second,  the  final  vote  stood,  one  for,  and  one  hundred  and  setenteen 
agpdnst,  the  proposition !  The  same  historic  page  that  transmitted  to 
posterity  the  virtue  and  the  glory  of  Henry  the  Great,  of  IVance,  ibt 
their  admiration  and  example,  has  preserved  the  infiunoos  name  of  the 
frantic  assassin  of  that  excellent  monarch !  " 

In  the  speech  of  Mr.  Quincy  on  the  proposal  to  revive  and  enforce 
the  non-intercourse  law  against  Great  Britain,  wherein  he  argues  that 
it  is  not  fiscal,  nor  protective  of  maniifactures,  nor  competent  to  coerce, 
nor  the  product  of  any  prospective  intelligence,  but  the  result  of 
chaotic  opinions,  he  remarked  that  '^  they  who  introduced  it  abjured 
it.  They  who  advocated  it  did  not  wish,  and  scarcely  knew,  its  use. 
And  now  that  it  is  said  to  be  extended  over  us,  no  man  in  this  nation, 
who  values  his  reputation,  will  take  his  Bible  oath  that  it  is  in  eflectnal 
and  legal  operation.  There  is  an  old  riddle,  on  a  coffin,"  said  Mr. 
Quincy,  "  which  I  presume  we  all  learnt  when  we  were  boys,  that  is 
as  perfect  a  representation  of  the  origin,  progress,  and  present  state  of 
this  thing  called  non-intercourse,  as  is  possible  to  be  conceived : 

*  There  was  »  man  beipoke  a  thing, 
Whioh,  when  the  maker  home  did  hring» 
«  That  flame  maker  did  xeAise  it, — 

The  man  that  spoke  fbr  it  did  not  use  it, — 
And  he  who  had  it  did  not  know 
Whether  he  had  it,  yea  or  no.' 

True  it  is,  that  if  this  non-intercourse  shall  ever  be,  in  reality,  sab- 
tended  over  us,  the  similitude  will  fiul,  in  a  material  point  The  poor 
tenant  of  the  coffin  is  ignorant  of  his  state.  But  the  poor  people  of 
the  United  States  will  be  literally  buried  alive  in  non-interoouise,  and 
lealiae  the  grave  closing  on  themselves  and  their  hopes,  with  a  fall 
and  cruel  consciousness  of  all  the  horrors  of  their  qpndition." 
Our  rustic  bard,  Dinsmore,  says : 

**  Non-interooiirse !  the  tUng  is  honow,^ 
A  measure  causeless,  Tagoe,  and  shaUow ! 
The  heads  who  ibrmed  it  sore  were  mellow  ! " 

We  find  the  following  bold  figure  in  Mr.  Quincy's  speech  on  llie 
necessity  of  repealing  the  embargo  law :  '^  An  embargo  liberty  was 
never  cradled  in  Massachusetts.    Our  liberty  was  not  so  much  a 
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moontem,  as  a  Bea-Dymph.  She  was  free  as  air.  She  could  smm^ 
or  she  oonld  ran.  The  ocean  was  her  cradle.  Oar  fathers  met  her 
as  she  came,  like  the  goddess  of  beauty,  from  the  waves.  They 
eanght  her  as  she  was  sporting  on  the  beach.  They  courted  her 
whilst  she  was  spreading  her  nets  upon  the  rocks.  Bat  an  embargo 
Hberty,  a  handcaffed  liberty,  a  liberty  in  fetters,  a  liberty  traversing 
between  the  four  sides  of  a  prison,  and  beating  her  head  against  the 
walls,  is  none  of  our  ofl&pring.  We  abjure  the  monster.  Its  parent- 
age is  all  inland." 

When  the  exciting  question  of  the  admission  of  Louisiana  into  the 
Union  was  agitated,  Mr.  Quincy  used  strong  language  against  it, 
remarking,  '^  I  am  compelled  to  declare  it  as  my  deliberate  opinion, 
that,  if  this  bill  passes,  the  bonds  of  this  Union  are  virtually  dissolved ; 
that  the  States  which  compose  it  are  free  from  their  moral  obligations, 
and  that,  as  it  will  be  the  right  of  all,  so  it  will  be  the  duty  of  some, 
to  prepare  definitely  for  a  separation, — amicably  if  they  can,  violently 
if  &ey  must."  Language  like  this  excited  the  severe  rebuke  of  Mr. 
Poindexter,  of  Mississippi,  who  said :  ^'  Lifluenced  by  a  desire  to  stamp 
on  these  expressions  their  merited  disgrace,  and  to  preserve  dignity  and 
decorum  in  our  deliberations,  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  call  the  gentleman 
to  order.  These  sacred  walls  ought  not  to  be  polluted  by  direct  invi- 
tatioDs  to  rebellion."  In  sdlusion  to  Aarcm  Burr,  Mr.  Poindexter 
aaid,  that,  had  he  used  such  expressions,  "  instead  of  exile,  he  would 
have  been  consigned  to  a  gibbet ;  and  his  fate  ought  to  be  a  warning 
against  treasonable  machinations."  Mr.  Quincy  promptly  replied  to 
Ifr.  Poindexter,  that,  on  the  adoption  of  the  constitution,  it  was  agreed, 
in  the  treaty-making  power,  that  old  States  within  the  ancient  limits 
could  net  be  sold  from  us ;  '^  and  I  maintain,"  said  he,  ''  that  by  it 
new  States,  without  the  ancient  limits,  cannot  be  saddled  upon  us.  It 
was  agreed  at  that  time  that  the  treaty-making  power  could  not  cut  ofT 
a  limb.  And  I  ipaintain  that  neither  has  it  the  competency  to  clap  a 
hump  upon  our  shoulders."  In  relation  to  the  moral  and  political  con- 
sequences of  usurping  this  power,  said  Mr.  Quincy,  *'  I  have  said  that . 
it  would  be  a  virtual  dissolution  of  the  Union ;  and  gentlemen  express 
great  sensibility  at  the  expression.  But  the  true  source  of  terror  is 
not  the  declaration  I  have  made,  but  the  deed  you  propose.  With 
respect  to  this  love  of  our  Union,  I  have  no  fear  about  analyzing  its 
nature.  There  is  in  it  nothing  of  mystery.  It  depends  upon  the 
qualities  of  that  Union,  and  it  results  fit>m  its  effects  upon  our  and  our 
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waaxtrfs  happmesa.  It  k  valiiable  for  'diat  sober  certainly  of 
waldng  bliss '  which  it  enables  us  to  realise.  It  grows  oat  of  the 
alfeetioDS,  and  has  not,  and  cannot  be  made  to  have,  anything  univerad 
in  its  nature.  Sir,  I  confess  it,  the  first  public  loTe  of  my  heait  is 
the  commonwealth  of  Massachusetts.  There  is  my  fireside,  there  are 
the  tombs  of  my  ancestors : 

*  Low  lies  that  land,  jet  blest  with  ftnitAil  etoree  ; 
Strong  are  her  eons,  thoogh  rocky  are  her  ehorea  ; 
And  none,  ah  !  none  to  lovely  to  my  eight. 
Of  all  the  lands  which  heaven  o'erspreads  with  light* 

The  love  of  the  Union  grows  out  of  this  attachment  to  my  native  smli 
and  is  rooted  in  it.  I  cherish  it  because  it  affi>rds  the  best  external 
hope  of  her  peace.  I  oppose  this  bill  from  no  animosity  to  the  people 
of  New  Orleans,  but  from  the  deep  conviction  that  it  contains  a  prin- 
ciple incompatible  with  the  liberties  and  safety  of  my  country.  I  have 
no  concealment  of  my  opinion.  The  bill,  if  it  passes,  is  a  death-blow 
to  the  constitution.  It  may  afterwards  linger,  but,  lingering,  its  fate 
will  at  no  very  distant  period  be  consummated." 

The  speech  of  Josiah  Quincy  in  Congress,  January  1,  1811,  on  the 
influence  of  place  and  patronage,  was  one  of  his  most  successful  effi>rts ; 
and  John  Quincy  Adams  exclaimed,  after  its  delivery, ''  It  ought  to  be 
hung  up  in  every  office  of  every  office-holder  in  the  Union.'*  We  will 
cite  two  passages  from  this  effective,  patriotic  speech : 

*^  Is  there  on  this  earth  any  collection  of  men,  in  which  exists  a 
more  intrinsic,  hearty,  and  desperate  love  of  office  or  place,  particularly 
of  &t  places?  Is  there  any  country  more  infested  than  this  wi^  the 
vermin  that  breed  in  the  corruptions  of  power  ?  Is  there  any  in  which 
place  and  official  emolument  more  certainly  follow  distinguished  ser- 
vility at  elections,  or  base  scurrility  in  the  press?  And  as  to  eager- 
ness for  the  reward,  what  is  the  fact?  Let,  now,  one  of  your  great 
office-holders  —  a  collector  of  the  customs,  a  marshal,  a  commissioner 
of  loans,  a  post-master  in  one  of  your  cities,  or  any  officer,  agent,  w 
factor,  for  your  territories,  or  public  lands,  or  person  holding  a  phoe 
of  minor  distinction,  but  of  considerable  profit  —  be  called  upon  to  pay 
the  last  great  debt  of  nature.  The  poor  man  shall  hardly  be  dead, — 
he  shall  not  be  cold, —  long  before  the  corpse  is  in  the  coffin,  the  mail 
shall  be  crowded  to  repletion  with  letters,  certificates,  recommendations 
and  representations,  and  every  species  of  sturdy,  sycophantic  solidta- 
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tknii  by  which  obtrosife  mendicity  seeks  charity  or  invites  compassioiL 
Why,  sir,  we  hear  the  clamor  of  the  craving  animals  at  the  treasury* 
trough  here  in  this  captoL  Such  ronning,  such  jostling,  such  wrig* 
gling,  such  clambering  over  one  another's  backs,  such  squealing, 
because  the  tub  is  so  narrow  and  the  company  so  crowded !  No,  sir ; 
let  us  not  talk  of  stoical  apathy  towards  the  things  of  the  national 
treasury,  either  in  this  people,  or  in  the  representatives,  or  senators." 

Mr.  Quincy,  in  this  speech,  uttered  a  prediction  which  should  be 
revived  previous  to  every  presidential  election.  ^'  Without  meaning, 
in  this  place,"  says  he,  ''to  cast  any  particular  reflections  upon  this, 
or  upon  any  other  executive,  this  I  will  say,  that  if  no  additional 
gnards  are  provided,  and  now,  after  the  spirit  of  party  has  brought 
into  so  full  activity  the  spirit  of  patronage,  tliero  never  will  be  a  pres- 
ident of  these  United  States,  elected  by  means  now  in  use,  who,  if  he 
deals  honestly  with  himself,  will  not  be  able,  on  quitting,  to  address 
his  presidential  chair  as  John  Falstaff  addressed  Prince  Hal:  '  Beforo  I 
knew  thee  I  knew  nothing,  and  now  I  am  but  little  better  than  one  of 
ike  wicked.'  The  possession  of  that  station,  under  the  reign  of  party, 
will  make  a  man  so  acquainted  with  the  corrupt  principles  of  human 
eonduGt, —  he  will  behdd  our  naturo  in  so  hungry  and  shivering  and 
craving  a  state,  and  be  compelled  so  constantly  to  observe  the  solid 
rewards  daily  demanded  by  way  of  compensation  for  outrageous  patri- 
otism,—  thiU,  if  he  escape  out  of  that  atmosphero  without  partaking 
of  its  corruption,  he  must  be  below  or  above  the  ordinary  condition 
of  mortal  naturo.  Is  it  possible,  sir,  that  he  should  romain  altogether 
uninfected  ?  " 

Mr.  Quincy  was  an  ardent  opponent  of  the  embargo,  and  the  war 
with  Great  Britain ;  and,  in  his  oration  for  the  Washington  Benevolent 
Society,  April  SO,  1813, — ^'an  institution  consisting  of  the  Federal 
party, —  he  impugns  the  motives  of  our  national  rulers.  '^  The  prin- 
ciple of  Washington,  which  lay  at  the  foundation  of  his  glory,"  says 
Quincy, ''  and  was  the  basis  of  the  blessing  of  his  day,  was  to  introduoe 
virtue  and  talent  into  the  conduct  of  public  aflbirs.  The  principle  of 
our  present  rulers  is  to  introduce  tools  and  instruments.  With  these 
nien,  the  great  requisite  is  political  subserviency.  This  single  feature  is, 
alone,  sufficient  to  account  for  the  whole  difference  of  our  political  con- 
dition. For  the  particular  in  which  that  difference  consists  is,  in  fiust, 
the  comer-stone  of  the  republican  system  of  government  The  theory 
of  which  rests  upon  this  basis,  that,  inits  result,  the  virtue  and  talent* 
23 
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<tf  a  oovnixy  duJl  preside  orer  its  destinies.  Wheoeiw  Uus  fiul,  aad 
attachment  to  a  party,  or  fidelity  to  a  cliief,  or  tabeenrieiicy  to  a 
cabal. — whenever,  as  was  distinctly  avowed  in  the  ontset  of  the  powar 
of  these  men,  other  considerations  than  '  honesty,  capacity,  and  fidelify 
to  the  constitution,'  become  the  criterions  of  office  and  appointment,— 
the  moral  basis  of  the  republic  is  gone.  Its  form  may,  indeed,  remaiii ; 
but  its  vital  spirit  has  fled.  The  stream  of  corruption,  when  once  it 
begins  to  flow,  in  a  free  country,  never  retreats  to  its  fountain,  nor 
does  the  spring  which  feeds  it  ever  become  dry.  At  first,  it  winds  its 
way  in  secrecy  and  silence,  attracting  to  its  current  only  what  is  light 
and  hollow,  and  rottm  and  feculent ;  but  soon,  gathering  boldness  in 
its  course,  it  advances  with  an  irresistiUa  torrent,  and  sweeps  away 
every  honor  of  the  field,  and  eveiy  mound  of  safety. 

"Whenever  the  rulers  of  a  nation  become  the  mere  heads  of  a  party, 
the  last  and  least  consideration  with  them  is  the  good  of  the  people. 
How  to  secure  their  power, —  how  to  manage  the  elections, —  who  is 
the  fittest  tool, — who  will  run  the  fiistest,  go  the  fiuthest,  and  hold  oat 
the  longest  for  the  least  wages  of  corruption, —  are  the  only  inquiries. 
To  give  muscle  and  durability  to  their  influence  is  the  single  wd  of 
their  political  system.  For  this,  British  antipathies  are  stimulated. 
For  this,  British  injuries  are  magnified.  For  this,  French  albctions 
are  cultivated,  and  French  insults  and  injuries  palliated  or  concealed. 
For  this,  we  had  restriction.  For  this,  embargo.  For  this,  we  have 
war.  For  this,  war  shall  be  continued.  And  if  peace  come,  for  this 
peace  shall  be  concluded.  For  unprincipled  ambition,  in  power,  eflxMSts 
not  even  public  good,  except  from  corrupt  motives." 

Mr.  Quincy  was  elected  to  the  State  Senate,  June,  1813,  when  a 
proposition  was  made  for  the  adoption  of  resolutions  expressive  of  their 
sense  of  the  gallantry  and  good  conduct  of  Capt.  James  Lawrence,  of 
the  U.  S.  sloop-of-war  Hornet,  and  the  officers  and  crew  of  that  shqi^ 
in  the  destruction  of  the  British  ship-of-war  Peacock,  the  preamble 
and  resolve  of  which  were  proposed  by  Hon.  Josiah  Quincy.  As  this 
resolve  is  a  political  curiosity,  expressive  of  the  sentiment  of  the  Legis- 
lature, and  the  decided  opposition  of  the  author  to  the  existing  war,  we 
will  quote  the  document  almost  entire  : 

"  WhereaSj  It  has  been  found  that  former  resolutions  of  this  kind, 
passed  on  similar  occasions,  relative  to  other  officers  engaged  in  similar 
service,  have  given  great  discontent  to  many  of  the  good  people  of  this 
commonwealth,  it  being  considered  by  them  as  an  encouragement  and 
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«ttitement  to  llie  ooimtenanoe  of  the  present  mijnst,  unneoesdaty,  and 
hiqnitoiis  war ;  and,  on  thk  aoooant,  the  Senate  of  MassachusettB  haTe 
deemed  it  their  datj  to  refrain  from  acting  on  the  said  proposition. 
And  whereas,  this  determination  of  the  Senate  may,  without  explana- 
tion, he  misconstmed  into  an  intentional  slight  of  Capt  Lawrence,  and 
a  denial  of  his  particular  merits,  the  Senate  therefore  deem  it  their 
dnlj  to  dedare  that  they  have  a  high  sense  of  the  naval  skill  and  mil- 
itary and  civil  yirtnes  of  Capt  James  Lawrence;  and  they  have  been 
withheld  from  acting  on  mi  proposition  solely  fr^om  oossidnratiaai 
relative  to  the  nature  and  principle  of  the  present  war :  and,  to  the  end 
that  all  misapprehension  on  this  subject  may  be  obviated,  Resolved, 
as  the  sense  of  the  Senate  of  Massachusetts,  that,  in  a  war  like  the 
present,  waged  without  justifiable  cause,  and  prosecuted  in  a  manner 
which  indicates  that  conquest  and  ambition  are  its  real  motives,  it  is  not 
beooming  a  moral  and  religious  people  to  express  any  approbation  of 
military  or  naval  exploits  which  are  not  immediately  connected  with 
the  defence  of  our  sea-coast  and  soil."  On  Feb.  10, 1814,  Mr.  Holmes 
moved  that  this  resolution  be  erased  from  the  journal  of  the  Senate ; 
<m  which  it  was  decided  in  the  negative,  by  twenty-one  nays  to  eight 
yeas.  In  tiie  administration  of  Gov.  Eustis,  on  the  motion  of  Hon. 
Seth  Sprague,  Jan.  23,1824,  it  was  voted  that  the  preamble  and  reso- 
lution be  expunged,  as  it  was  predicated  upon  an  erroneous  estimate 
of  the  nature  and  character  of  the  late  war,  and  involves  and  asserts 
principles  unsound  in  policy,  and  dangerous  and  alarming  in  tendency. 
It  is  related  in  RusselPs  Gentinel,  that  on  Jan.  26,  1814,  after  a 
speech  from  Hon.  John  Holmes,  warmly  advocating  the  war  with  Great 
Britain,  which  closed  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening,  the  Hon.  Mr. 
Quincy  rose  and  entered  on  a  full  exposition  of  the  measures  of  Mas- 
sachusetts on  the  subject ;  but,  after  having  spoken  about  forty  min- 
utes, in  a  room  crowded  to  overflowing,  and  in  a  hot  and  close  air,  he 
found  his  strength  fiiil  him,  and,  fiiinting,  he  fell  in  his  chair.  The 
Senate  immediately  voted  to  adjourn ;  the  windows  were  thrown  open, 
and  in  a  short  time  he  was  recovered.  The  Chronicle  relates  of  this 
incident  that  Mr.  Quincy  drank  '^  two  tumblers  of  cold  water  in  about 
tiiirty  minutes,  to  extinguish  the  volcano  within  his  bosom ;  and  yet, 
with  all  this  salutary  cooling  application,  he  was  so  far  burnt  up  with 
ardent  passion,  that  he  cried  out, '  I  am  gone,'  and  fell  immediately  back- 
wards into  his  chair.  But  if  this  wns  a  faint  attempt  to  imitate  the  Earl 
of  Chatham,  it  was  a  poor  description  of  that  sublime  scene.    The  Earl 
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of  Chaiham  really  expired ;  but  Jonah  Qoincy,  on  the  next  day,  waa 
more  alert  than  ever."  And  Foreyth,  of  Georgia,  said  on  the  floor  of 
Ckmgress,  in  aUuflion  to  this  incident,  ascribed  to  severe  illness,  that  he 
who  cowers  nnder  the  fiJoon  eye  of  an  indignant  adversary  will  not 
court  the  fiery  glance  of  angry  steel. 

This  war  with  Qreat  Britain  prompted  the  philanthropic  Noah 
Worcester  to  originate  the  Massachusetts  Peace  Society,  in  1815,  and 
Mr.  Quincy  was  one  of  its  earliest  members.  In  1820  Mr.  Quincy  deliv* 
'  ered  an  address  for  the  society,  in  which  he  said  that  war  establish- 
ments are  everywhere  scions  of  despotism,  which,  when  engrafted  on 
republics,  always  begin  by  determining  the  best  sap  to  their  own 
branch,  and  never  fail  to  finish  by  withering  every  branch  excepting 
their  own.  Peace  societies  are  the  moral  armories  destined  to  break  in 
pieces  the  sword,  the  spear  and  the  battle*axe,  in  like  manner  as  the 
rays  of  light  and  of  truth,  concentrated  by  the  magic  mirror  of  Cer- 
vantes, melted  into  air  and  dissipated  the  dwarfs,  the  km'ghts,  the 
giants,  the  enchanters  and  battlements,  of  ancient  chivalry. 

Mr.  Quincy  continued  a  member  of  the  Senate  until  1821,  and  in 
the  two  successive  years  he  was  elected  to  the  house,  on  the  last  of 
which  he  was  chosen  speaker.  He  was  a  delegate  to  the  convention  of 
1820,  on  revising  the  State  constitution.  In  1822  he  was  appointed 
judge  of  the  Municipal  Court,  which  he  resigned  on  his  election  to  the 
mayoralty  of  Boston,  on  the  decease  of  Hon.  John  Phillips,  the  first 
incumbent  of  that  station. 

At  one  of  the  political  meetings  subsequent  to  the  contest  between 
Mr.  Otis  and  his  quondam  friend  and  rival,  Josiah  Quincy,  who  was 
viewed  as  the  most  efficient  man  to  e£fect  the  grtot  projects  in  founding 
the  city,  the  latter  took  occasion  to  account  for  his  success  over  his 
brilliant  competitor,  on  the  decease  of  Phillips,  by  remarking  that  the 
result  was,  after  all,  an  indirect  compliment  to  the  superior  genius  of 
Mr.  Otis,  inasmuch  as  it  demonstrated  the  conviction,  on  the  part  of 
their  mutual  constituents,  that  to  degrade  Mr.  Otis  by  such  a  compar- 
atively subordinate  office  would  be  like  making  a  conmion  drag-chain 
of  a  diamond  necklace. 

Mayor  Quincy  was  a  more  vigorous  and  energetic  director  of  the 
municipal  interests  of  his  native  city  than  ai\y  of  his  successors,  and 
effected  most  for  its  advancement  and  elegance.  The  establishment  of 
the  House  of  Industry,  the  House  of  Befbrmation  for  Juvenile  Offend* 
ers,  the  new  avenue  to  the  north  part  of  the  dty  by  Commercial- 
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street,  and  the  Quincy  Market-house,  ataading  betireeii  two  Tory 
broad  streets^  are  alone  monnmentB  of  hia  taste  and  enterprise.  He 
transformed,  as  it  were  by  enchantment,  the  antiquated  town  of  Boston 
into  the  most  elegant  city  of  the  United  States.  At  daylight.  Mayor 
Qninoy  mounted  his  horse,  and  traversed  the  streets  and  lanes  of  the 
city,  reforming  abuses,  devising  improvements,  and  performing  the 
duties  of  a  vigilant  police-officer.  He  was  founder  of  the  noble  fire 
department,  in  1827.  Our  city  exhibits  traces  of  his  efficiency  never 
to  be  obliterated. 

We  cannot  resist  here  introducing  an  elective  allusion  to  the  Quincy 
Market-house.  At  the  annual  festival  for  the  public  schools  of  Bos- 
ton, in  Faneuil  Hall,  August  1826,  and  on  the  completion  of  the 
granite  nuirket-house,  the  Hon.  Judge  Story,  being  present,  volunteered 
the  sentiment  herewith :  ^'  May  the  &me  of  our  honored  mayor  prove 
as  durable  as  the  material  of  which  the  beautiful  market-house  is  con- 
structed." On  which,  quick  as  light.  Mayor  Quincy  responded  as  fol- 
lows :  ''  That  stupendous  monument  of  the  wisdom  of  our  fore&thers, 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States :  In  the  event  of  a  vacancy, 
may  it  be  raised  one  Story  higher ; "  which  was  received  with  raptur- 
ous applause.  At  the  public  dinner  of  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society, 
after  the  institution  of  the  Story  Association,  Mr.  Quincy  gave  this 
sentiment :  ^!  The  Members  of  the  Bar :  Let  them  rise  as  high  as  they 
may,  they  can  never  rise  higher  than  one  Story."  We  will  relate  an 
incident  to  illustrate  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Otis,  his  successor,  in  regard  to 
his  character  for  energy  of  action.  On  the  occasion  when  Mayor  Otis 
was  inspecting  the  excavation  of  earth,  '^  where  the  gravestone  of  Wil- 
liam Paddy  and  human  bones  were  discovered,"  Mr.  Quincy,  who  was 
present,  remarked  to  Mr.  Otis  that,  in  the  whole  of  his  administration, 
he  had  never  been  accused  of  disturbing  the  bones  of  his  ancestors. 
On  this,  Mr.  Otis  archly  replied,  "  Why,  Mr.  Quincy,  I  always  sup- 
posed you  never  made  any  bones  of  doing  anything." 

During  the  early  period  of  the  mayoralty  of  Mr.  Quincy,  in  conse* 
quence  of  the  destructive  fire  in  Central  and  Kilby  streets,  which 
occurred  April  8,  1825,  when  fifty  warehouses  of  our  merchants  were 
destroyed,  it  was  resolved  by  the  city  authorities,  on  the  12th  of  that 
date,  to  eShct  the  construction  of  reservoirs  for  protection  fir<Hn  fire ; 
and,  on  the  second  of  May  following,  a  joint  committee  on  this  sulgect, 
of  which  Mayor  Quincy  was  chairman,  recommended  also  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  new  fire  department,  wl|ioh  was  organised  June  18th  of 
28* 
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thftt  year.  On  this  ocHnmittee  was  John  Parker  Rice,  Esq.,  a  natifi 
of  Princeton,  Mass.,  a  resident  of  Boston  sinoe  1818,  and  a  member 
of  the  Common  Council  from  waid  No.  10,  who  proposed  to  the  com- 
mittee the  consideration  of  the  subject  of  obtaining  a  supply  of  pure, 
soft  water,  for  domestic  purposes,  as  well  as  for  security  against  fire,  at 
the  expense  and  under  the  control  of  the  dty.  Mr.  Quincy  promptly 
expressed  the  opinion  that  the  Mayor  and  Aldermen  could  not  bring  tlie 
subject  before  Uie  public,  if  they  wished  to  retain  their  official  stationa^ 
or  their  due  influence.  '*  But,"  he  added,  *^  if  you  gentlemra  of  the 
Common  Council  will  take  the  responsibility  of  briDj^iig  forward  the 
subject,  it  shall  receive  due  attention.'^  On  the  16th  of  May,  Mr. 
Rice  introduced  the  following  order  to  the  notice  of  the  Council,  whidi 
was  accepted :  ''  Ordered,  that  the  committee  on  the  subject  of  protect- 
ing the  city  against  fire  be  instructed  to  inquire  into  the  practfcabiUty, 
expense  and  expediency,  of  supplying  the  city  with  good,  wholesome, 
soft  water,  both  for  the  general  use  of  the  inhabitants,  and  for  the  pur- 
pose of  extinguishing  fire."  It  is  not  named  on  the  original  reoord 
who  presented  this  order ;  but  the  Boston  Daily  Advertiser  of  that  date 
states  that  it  was  adopted  on  the  motion  of  John  P.  Rice,  who  confirma 
the  fiu^t  also  himself,  and  further  states  that  the  report  of  the  commit- 
tee on  the  subject  of  protecting  the  city  against  fire  was  made  and 
accepted  at  this  meeting ;  and  their  duties  havmg  thus  been  brought 
to  a  close,  a  new  committee  was  appointed  on  the  subject  of  introducing 
water,  and  the  order  was  made  to  confc^m  accordingly.  Moreover,  it  was 
the  opinion  of  Mr.  Bice  that  Spot  Pond  was  a  source  that  could  be  ren- 
dered and  kept  more  pure,  under  the  control  of  the  city  authoritieB, 
than  any  other  source.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Council,  on  June  9th  fol- 
lowing, it  was  resolved,  on  the  report  of  this  committee  on  the  subjeet, 
that  ^*  the  Mayor  and  Aldermen  be  empowered  to  cause  a  survey  of 
suitable  points  for  this  object"  In  the  mean  time,  Mr.  Quincy  had 
decided  to  forward  the  enterprise;  and  Mr.  Daniel  Treadwell  w«s 
appointed  to  make  a  survey,  who  reported  to  the  city  Council,  Nov. 
14, 1825,  his  opinion  in  fiivor  of  Spot  Pond,  in  Stoneham.  Mr.  Quincy 
decidedly  advocated  the  project  in  his  inaugural  address,  Jan.  2, 1826, 
arguing  the  necessity  of  '*  a  suffident  and  never-fiiiling  supply  for  our 
city  of  pure  river  or  pond  water,  which  shall  be  adequate  f<»r  all  pur- 
poses of  protection  against  fire,  and  for  all  culinary  and  other  domestic 
purposes,  and  capable  of  being  introduced  into  every  house  in  the  city. 
I  deem  it  my  doty  to  statOi  unequivocally,  that  the  object  ought  never 
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UbeloBt  sight  of  by  ihe  city  Oouneil,  until  effected  upon  a  scale  pro- 
portiooate  to  its  oonvenience  and  bar  urgent  necessities.  If  there  be 
iDj  privilege  which  a  city  ought  to  reserve  exclusively  in  its  own  hands, 
and  under  its  own  control,  it  is  that  of  supplying  itself  with  water." 
Daring  a  period  of  twenty  years  this  vastly  important  enterprise  was 
%  smbject  of  warm  controversy,  until  the  breaking  up  of  the  earth,  by 
the  hands  of  John  Quincy  Adams  and  Josiah  Quincy,  Jr.,  on  the 
embankments  of  Lake  Gochituate,  Aug.  20,  1846. 

Mr.  Quincy  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Otis  to  the  mayoralty  of  his 
native  city,  in  the  year  1829 ;  and  President  Kirkland  having  resigned 
his  station  as  the  head  of  Harvard  University  in  the  year  previous, 
Mr.  Quincy  was  elected  by  the  corporation  to  the  presidency,  Jan. 
15, 1829.  The  intellectual  capacities,  energetic  manners,  and  espec- 
ioUy  the  financial  penetration,  of  Mr.  Quincy,  induced  such  men  as 
Bowditch,  Story  and  Jackson,  to  single  him  as  the  individual  peculiarly 
qualified  to  improve  the  fiscal  concerns  and  control  the  insubordinate 
spirit  of  the  students.  The  inauguration  occurred  June  2, 1829 ;  and, 
after  the  seal  of  the  university  and  other  badges  of  office  were  extended 
to  the  president  elect,  by  Gov.  Lincohi,  Mr.  Quincy  responded  in  Latin, 
when  he  made  a  happy  allusion  to  the  fact  of  his  being  unexpectedly 
called,  from  the  dust  and  clamor  of  the  capital,  to  preside  over  our  great 
fit^rsry  institution,  which  elicited  a  prompt  expression  of  applause  from 
tke  audience.  The  president  then  took  his  seat  in  the  pulpit,  and 
assumed  the  academic  cap,  on  which  occasion  the  old  house  rang  again 
with  applause.  He  delivered  an  inaugural  discourse  on  the  occasion,  in 
whioh  he  urged  the  expediency  of  concentrating  public  patronage  to 
one  great  university,  in  preference  to  wasting  away  the  resources  of  the 
State  upon  small  institutions,  where  its  benefits  would  not  be  generally 
felt  An  apt  volunteer  sentiment  for  this  university  was  given  at  the 
dinner,  which  was — '*  May  it  unite  the  beauty,  strength  and  dura- 
bility, of  Quincy  granite."  The  same  decision  of  character,  so 
strongly  marked  in  his  city  administration,  forthwith  operated  to  the 
benefit  of  this  ancient  seat  of  learning,  which,  from  being  heavily  encum- 
bered with  debt,  emerged  into  the  light  of  pecuniary  independence ; 
and  he  has  done  more  to  improve  and  beautify  the  premises  of  venera- 
ble Harvard  than  any  <^  his  predeoessors.  He  once  said  of  the  nni- 
vsEBi^,  ^'  May  it,  like  the  royal  mail  pockets,  distribute  good  letten 
oar  «ur  land." 

We  cannot  fwbwr  iatifldufiiog  aA  iaoidant  illoatrative  of  Mr.  Qsift- 
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efB  happy  presenoe  of  mind.  We  find  it  in  a  letter  of  William  Wirt» 
addresaed  to  William  Pope,  Aug.  29,  1829,  in  whidi  he  rdatea  of 
President  Quincj :  *'  He  happened,  when  I  made  him  a  viait,  to  aak 
me  in  what  college  I  had  graduated.  I  was  obliged  to  admit  that  I 
had  never  been  a  student  at  any  ooUege.  A  shade  of  embarraasment, 
scarcely  perceptible,  just  flitted  across  his  countenance ;  but  he  reoor- 
ered  in  an  instant,  and  added,  most  gracefully, ''  Upon  my  word,  yoa 
furnish  a  very  strong  argument  against  the  utility  of  a  coll^  educi^ 
tion." 

Mr.  Qnincy  had  but  just  entered  on  his  new  sphere  of  uaefulnesa, 
when  he  was  called  to  prepare  an  address  on  the  cekbration  of  the  doae 
of  the  second  century  from  the  setdement  of  his  native  cilyi  in  the  last 
sentence  of  which  he  says :  '^  In  all  times  to  come,  as  in  all  times  pasl^ 
may  Boston  be  among  the  foremost  and  the  boldest  to  exemplify  and 
uphold  whatevOT  oonstitutes  the  prosperity,  the  happiness,  and  the  glorji 
of  New  England."  At  the  festival  in  Faneuil  Hall,  Sept.  17, 1880,  on 
this  occasion,  the  following  sentiment  was  advanced  by  William  Hayden : 
"  The  Peninsula  of  Shawmut :  Bought  by  Edmund  Quincy,  for  the 
benefit  of  our  ancestors.  The  City  of  Boston :  Improved  and  embel- 
lished by  Josiah  Quincy,  for  our  benefit." 

At  the  centennial  celebration  of  Harvard  College,  September,  1886, 
the  Bev.  Dr.  Palfrey  read  a  passage  firom  the  will  of  the  fiitfaer  of 
President  Quincy,  by  which  he  bequeathed  two  thousand  pounds 
sterling  to  the  college,  in  case  his  son  should  die  a  minor.  After  com- 
puting the  relative  value  of  money  at  the  date  of  the  will,  and  its  value 
at  the  present  day.  Dr.  Palfrey  estimated  the  conditional  bequest  to  be 
equal  to  ten  thousand  dollars,  and  forthwith  proposed  this  toast :  "Har- 
vard College :  A  strangely  fortunate  yet  disappointed  legatee,  who,  in 
losing  ten  thousand  dollars,  gained  a  president."  On  this  occasion, 
Edward  Everett,  in  allusion  to  a  remark  of  President  Quincy, 
announced  the  sentiment,  that  '^  his  fiune  shall  not  be  left  to  a  dog- 
gerel dirge  and  a  Latin  epitaph ;  we  pronounce  him,  while  he  lives,  in 
our  mother  tongue,  the  ornament  of  the  forum,  the  senate,  and  the 
academy." 

President  Quincy  was  remarkable  for  ready  wit  on  public  fisstive 
occasions,  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  which  appears  in  his  speedi 
at  the  dinner  to  Charles  Dickens,  the  fiumous  aulhor  of  the  Pickwick 
Club,  at  the  Tremont  House,  in  Boston,  Feb.  2, 1842.  When  Judge 
Loring  introduced  a  h^py  oompUment  io  Mr.  Quiiiey,  In  an  allusion 


to  Biraad  College  at  tlie  dose  of  an  eflfeotive  speech, —  tliat  there  ia 
one  lesBOii  of  hers  that  we  have  learned  bj  heart,  and  would  repeat 
DOW  when  we  meet  her  at  oar  own  festival ;  it  is,  *'  To  give  honor  to 
those  who  m  their  high  office  do  honor  to  her," — President  Qnincj, 
amid  enthnsiastic  greetings,  immediately  replied :  "  It  is  n't  quite  fiftir, 
gendemea;  it  isn'tquHe  fiiir.  Whenlreoeived  your  invitati<»i,  I  liad 
great  doubts  ou  the  subject  of  accepting  it ;  for  I  saw  very  plainly  that 
if  I  did)  by  some  hook  or  crook,  I  should  be  set  up  for  a  speech ;  and  I 
felt  like  giving  myself  the  same  advice  that  Swift  gave  to  the  man. 
Said  the  man,  <I  have* set  up  for  a  wit'  '  Well,' replied  Swift,  'I 
would  now  advise  you  to  sit  down.'  But  I  thought  that  I  had  laid  an 
anchor  to  the  windward ;  that  I  was  not  to  be  assailed  by  toast  or 
aentiment,  and  that  no  machinery  of  any  kind  would  be  set  to  work 
here  to  rasp  speedies  out  of  dry  and  reluctant  natures.  But,  gentle- 
men, I  belong  to  a  past  age,  and  you  should  no  more  expect  a  man  of 
three-score  and  ten  to  make  an  after-dinner  speech  than  to  dance  a 
hornpipe.  Nature  is  against  you ;  for,  to  make  a  good  after-dinner 
speech,  many  things  are  required  which  an  old  man  has  not.  Such  a 
speech  should  be  witty  as  well  as  wise ;  and,  with  an  abundance  of 
imagination,  it  should  have  a  sprinkling  of  salt  —  the  pure  Attic.  It 
should  be  strewn  with  roses,  such  as  are  grown  on  the  sides  of  Pamas- 
stKB.  There  should  be  alternate  layers  of  the  utile  and  the  duke,  and 
on  the  top  of  all  these  should  be  a  layer  of  sugared  sentiment.  Gen- 
tlenum,  it  is  impossible  that  an  old  man  can  compound  anything  like 
this,  for  he  is  deficient  in  the  two  great  requisites,  memory  and  fancy. 
To  an  old  man,  memory  is  an  arrant  jade,  and  she  is  no  way  delicate 
in  letting  him  know  that,  like  the  rest  of  her  sex,  she  ^ves  young  men 
the  preference.  An  old  man's  &ncy  will  neither  run  nor  walk ;  and 
still  leas  can  it  fly,  for  there  is  not  a  pin-feather  in  its  wings.  Besides, 
gentlemen,  it  is  a  universal  rule,  that  when  a  son  has  set  up  for  himself 
in  the  world,  and  is  doing  a  pretty  good  business,  it  is'  time  for  the 
&ther  to  retire,  lest  his  presence  may  give  rise  to  unpleasant  compari- 
sons. For  to  say  that  the  young  man  beats  the  old  man,  would  be 
cruel ;  and  to  say,  as  in  this  case  I  fear  it  cannot  be  said,  the  old  man 
beats  the  young  man,  would  be  anything  but  complimentary."  Aft^r 
a  round  of  witty  remarks.  President  Quincy  said,  ^^  I  will  detain  you 
no  k>nger,  but  conclude  by  giving  you  a  toast,  if  my  treacherous  mem«- 

cry  will  so  fiir  serve  me.    Iwillgiveyou,  Qenins — in "    Here, 

however,  the  venerable  president's  memory  did  desert  him ;  and,  after 
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rbriflf  interval  apaai  in  wn  MmofAg  to  summon  ker  to  kb  vd,  he 
looked  pleoBantly  roundy  and  said :  "Gentlemen,  a  good  waemorj  is  ar 
great  thing,  and  I  will  give  yon  all  a  pieoe  of  advice,  whioh  it^nu^be 
nsefal  to  yon  to  remember :  when  yon  are  not  certain  that  yon  ipan 
keq>  a  thing  in  your  memory,  be  sore  to  keep  it  in  your  podcei."  Bb 
th&n,  enfimmg  his  precept  by  example,  drew  from  his  own  poeket  a 
scrap  of  paper,  and  read :  "Genius,  in  its  legitimate  nse,  uniting  irit 
witti  parity;  instmcting  the  high  in  their  duties  to  the  low ;  and,  by 
improving  the  morals,  elevating  the  social  condition  of  man."  Dnring 
the  delivery  of  his  speech,  Mr.  Qninqy  was  fireqnently  intermpled  with 
borsts  of  applause  and  hearty  peals  of  hiughter ;  and  the  happy  sally 
with  which  he  got  over  his  oonclading  difibmlty  set  the  company  in  a 
roar,  which  continned  until  the  president  of  the  company,  Jceiah 
Qniney,  Jr.,  arose  and  said  that  as  the  president  of  Harvard  Univer- 
sity had  introdnced  to  them  Samnel  Weller,  he  would  take  the  liberty 
to  read  to  them  <xie  of  ttie  sayings  of  that  distinguished  personage ; 

"  If  ever  I  wanted  anything  of  my  fiither,"  said  Sam,  "  I  alwi^s 
askedforit  ina  worry  'spectfol  and  obliging  manner.  If  he  did  n't  give 
it  me,  I  took  it,  for  fear  I  should  be  led  to  do  anything  wrong,  through 
not  having  it"  Preaident  Quincy  had  felt  an  intense  desiret  to  know 
whether  the  present  company  was  to  be  composed  of  any  but  youaig 
men,  and  said,  by  way  of  illustration :  "  I  felt,  in  regard  to^the  oomr 
position  of  this  meeting,  much  as  Sam  Weller  did.  You  have  all  heard 
of  Sam  Weller,  gentlemen,  when  he  was  invited  to  dine  upon  veal-pie: 
'A  weal-pie  is  a  werry  nice  thing  —  werry  nice ;  but  I  should  like  to 
know  beforehand  how  it  is  composed,  and  whether  there  is  anything 
there  besides  kittens.^  "  This  was  the  point  to  which  the  presictent  of 
the  meeting  alluded. 

Amid  the  arduous  duties  necessarily  involved  in  the  administration 
of  the  university,  Mr.  Quincy  prepared  an  extensive  history  of  this 
ancient  seat  of  learning,  in  two  volumes,  published  in  the  year  1840, 
with  engravings.  This  work,  though  deeply  lined  with  personal  and 
sectarian  prejudice,  exhibits  profound  research,  and  furnishes  valuable 
materials  for  a  candid  and  impartial  history.  It  should  be  specially 
noticed  that  Quincy  lashes  the  Mathers  with  a  caustic  severity  unwor- 
thy of  this  golden  age  of  toleration.  Moreover,  is  there  not  a  ahade 
of  injustice  to  the  memory  of  our  time-honored  Hancock?  The 
memoir  of  Josiah  Quincy,  Jr.,  by  his  son,  one  of  the  most  valuable 
works  of  the  sort,  representing  his  revered  image  in  the  best  expres- 


wns^  duMU  be  pmted  in  a  popttltf  ftim.  HiiHiatoyof  theBoitaa 
AUbeamomj  with  ike  Biognfiij  of  its  FoaBdam,  18  anodier  produetkNii 
«f  his  Ittt  dajB,  evinaiiig  the  reflearoh  of  an  antiqiianan,  and  the  pol- 
iakof  a  scholar.  He  prepared  also  the  Memoirsof  Maj.  Samuel  Shaw, 
and  the  Memoir  of  James  Grahame,  productions  of  historical  value. 

PlresidfeDt  Qttincy,  on  ttie  inauguration  of  Edward  Everett  as  suc^ 
cessor  lo  the  presidenoj  of  Harvard  University,  April  80, 1846,  in 
e]qnreflBing  his  grateful  sense  to  the  corporation  and  the  ftcoUy,  for 
Aeir  fiiendly  concurrence  in  his  measures,  remarked,  th^  had  received 
him  covered  with  the  dust  from  the  streets  of  Boston,  in  which  he  had 
been  seat  to  woik,  as  if  it  had  been  gathered  on  the  top  of  Hel* 
icon,  or  in  the  walks  of  Plato's  academy.  He  stated  Ihat  seventeen 
years  ago  he  proposed'Mr.  Everett  for  the  presidency,  to  the  eminent 
Bowditoh,  who  replied,  "  That  may  do  in  twenty  years  hence,  but  it  will 
iM>t do  now."  ''Why  not?''  said  Quincy.  "The  ^le  must  have 
its  flight,"  said  Bowditoh.  And  so  Mr.  Quinqy  was  called  to  the  sta* 
tioD,  who  was  as  much  surprised  by  it,  to  use  his  own  words,  "  as  if 
he  had  receivedacall  to  the  pastoral  charge  of  the  Old  South  Church," 
where  he  was  baptised. 

The  greatest  achievement  probably  ever  eflbcted  by  Mr.  Quincy  con* 
lists  of  the  concise  EBstory  of  Boston  from  its  first  settlement,  in 
16S0,  an#  more  especially  from  its  incorporation  as  a  city, —  a  labor 
which  has  absorbed  many  of  the  best  days  of  his  life,  during  a  period 
of  neatly  twenty  years.  This  valaable  legacy  to  his  native  city  can 
oidy  be  measured  in  importance  by  the  inconceivable  advantages  he 
secured  to  its  citizens  during  his  administration  over  its  destinies.  We 
know  not  the  man  whose  decision  and  perseverance  could  have  conceived 
and  completed  such  a  noble  memorial  for  posterity  as  our  own  Josiah 
Quincy.  We  .know  not  the  writer,  in  the  length  and  breadth  of  this 
dty,  who  has  nerved  himself  to  more  intense  mental  labor  than  the 
venerated  Josiah  Quincy.  In  his  address,  or  rather  eloquent  appeal, 
on  taking  final  leave  of  the  mayoralty,  on  Jan.  8,  1829,  Mr.  Quincy 
implied  his  intention  to  prepare  a  history  of  the  city;  when  he  remarked 
that  it  was  his  purpose  in  another  way  and  in  a  mora  permanent  form 
to  do  justice  to  those  who  had  fiivored  his  most  important  measures. 
This  fikrewell  exhibit  of  his  six  years'  administration  was  prepared  as  a 
shield  to  ward  off  the  calumnies  of  partisans  who  wished  him  to  retire 
from  his  station.  '^  The  public  officer,"  said  Mr.  Quincy,  "  who.  from 
a  sense  of  public  duty,  dares  to  cross  strong  interests  in  fheir  way  to 
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paliiea*iM  aft  ih»  pvbBo  eqWM,  ahra^ 

neledloliimihewBeinaifiiKe.  n»  baaloi  ooane  k  frak  to  daiite 
ia  Qfdar  to  intiiiiidaAe ;  aiidif  that  M,  to  daiider  in  order  to,fli(ailo& 
He  wlio  bvoi  hia  office  btftte  tiMA  lua  duty  will  jield,  amd  be  iattond 
aa  kBg  aa  he  la  a  tool  Ha  who  kfaa  Ua  daty  better  ihan  hia.afflea 
win  atand  eiaet,  and  take  hia  fiite."  Mr.  Qniiicy  had  bean  afaaovbad  in 
a  laboriooa  fiilfilfflent  of  ever/ known  dotj,  a  pnidenk  ezeraae  of  eifeiy 
iDTeated  power,  a  dispoaitioii  ahrinkii^  from  no  oSeial  icapoBaihilitj, 
and  an  aJbeolnto  self-devoCion  to  the  intereat  of  the  cit^.  Thia  m  an 
eloquent  defence,  oomprising  thirty-two  pagea  of  argument}  eadubHing 
the  fiot  that  he  retired  from  the  mayoraltjr  when  the  real  eatate.oimed 
by  the  dtj  ezoeeded  more  than  aeven  hundred  thonaand  doUao,  and 
the  debt  <^,the  citjwaa  aiz  hundred  andthirty-'Seven  thonaand  dolkaa; 
the  inpome  and  intereat  of  their  real  eatato,  inelmfing  bonda  and  moort- 
gages,  amounting  to  fiftj-two  thonaand  doIhiB,  while  the  annual  inter- 
eat of  the  debt  waa  only  Ibrtj-aeTen  thonaand  doUara.  Ilfoyor  Qninqr 
fiirther  ezhibita  what  he  had  exacted  for  the  pabUc  health,  the  popnkr 
edacation,  and  advance  in  the  pabUc  morala. 

The  last  political  oonununication  of  Josiah  Quincy  to  the  peojde  of 
hia  native  city,  with  the  exception  of  hia  eucoesefiil  remonatrance  to 
propoaed  alterations  of  the  city  charter,  waa  presented  at  a  meeting 
in  Eaneuil  Hall,  October  14,  1850,  on  the  expediency  of  Ito  fiigitive- 
alave  law,  occasioned  by  the  invitation  of  citiaens  without  diadnotion 
of  party,  at  the  head  of  which  waa  his  own  name.  Mr.  Qninoy 
expressed  ahope,  in  his  letter  to  the  meeting,  that  this  assembly  wouU 
not  partake  of  a  party  or  political  character,  aa  he  had  been  aasnred' 
that  it  was  the  intention  of  those  interested  in  this  invitation  that  it 
should  not  be  a  party  movement.  The  meeting  was,  howey^,  con- 
ducted by  advocates  of  the  free-soil  or  abolition  project.  The  H<m. 
Charles  Francis  Adams  was  appointed  the  moderator;  and  it  waa 
at  this  meeting  that  the  proposed  resolTe  of  Rev.  Nathaniel  Cdv^ 
waa  adopted,  declaring,  emphatically, "  Constitution  or  no  ccmatitutioiiy 
law  or  no  law,  we  will  not  albw  a  fbgitive  slaye  to  be  taken  from 
Massachusetts."  It  was  in  allusion  to  the  policy  of  this  party,  that 
Daniel  Webster  advanced  the  bold  comparison  herewith,  in  his  famous 
speech  at  Albany.  '^  It  was  in  Cromwell's  time,"  remarks  he,  "  there 
sprung  up  a  race  of  sainto,  who  called  themselres  Fifth  M<marchy 
Men.  A  happy,  felicitons,  glorious  people  they  were;  for  they  had 
practi^  so  many  virtues,  ihey  were  so  enlightened,  so  perfect^  thai 
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Otreol  to  be,  mlii«  kt^gngo  of  that  ^,  ibofe  ordiiuioea.  Urtl 
■  the  ki(^  hw  of  diifl  d»y,  eneay.  It  k  the  old  dootrine  <^  the 
fiSk  Montichy  Men  of  Chromwell's  time  revived.  They  were  above 
«dinMieeg| — walked  aboat  like  the  man  ia  the  plaj,  prim  ajid  gpruoe, 
nif^aiiafied,  thankful  to  God  that  they  were  not  as  other  men,  bat 
htdattained  go  &r  to  salvation  as  to  be  above  ordinanoes."  We  ara^ 
of  opinion  that  this  figure  ia  not  too  broad  to  oover  the  shoaldera  of 
Dsny  enthqgiasta  of  the  freensoil  party;  at  the  same  time,  it  is  onr 
decided  belief,  that  Josiah  Quincy,  Charles  Sumner,  and  the  almost 
entire  mi^rity  of  advocates  for  emaneipation,  would  repudiate  such  a 
doetriae.  Indeed,  we  know  that  our  oonntry  never  had  a  more  devoted 
advooite  of  the  oonstitution  and  the  laws  than  Josiah  Quinoy. 

Mr.  Qainc/s  letter,  dated  Quincy,  Oct  14, 1850,  contains  an  inter* 
esting  political  reminiaoence  in  his  own  career,  which  we  will  quote : 

"  I  can  speak  of  this  subject  with  a  somewhat  personal  certainty,  so 
fi»aB  respects  the  ezistenee  of  the  feeling  prevalent  on  this  subject 
tftynaix  yeors  ago.  Sometime  about  the  year  1794,  soon  after  the 
6rst  law  on  this  subject  was  passed,  I  was  sent  for,  as  a  counaellor-at- 
law,  to  appear  before  one  of  our  acting  justices  of  the  peace, —  Green- 
lenf, — to  defend  a  person  then  on  triid,  under  the  cburge  of  being  a 
slave,  on  the  daim  of  his  master  for  delivery  to  him.  On  appearing 
before  the  justice,  I  found  the  room  filled  with  a  crowd  of  perscms,  not 
one  of  whom  I  knew,  but  who  were  attending  the  court  apparently 
from  interest  or  curiosity.  Among  them  were  the  constables,  and  the 
agent  of  the  master;  but  who  the  other  persons  were,  or  what  was 
the  object  of  their  assembling,  I  was  ignorant  I  entered,  of  course, 
on  my  duties  as  an  advocate ;  called  for  the  evidence  of  the  agenf  s 
aathority,  and  denied  the  authority  of  the  law  of  Congress,  and  of  the 
magistrate  under  it,  to-  deliver  an  inhabitant  of  Massachusetts  into  the 
custody  of  another,  unless  after  trial  by  jury,  according  to  the  consti* 
tation  of  the  State.  While  occupied  with  my  argument,  I  was 
soddenly  interrupted  by  a  loud  noise  behind  me ;  and,  on  turning 
roond,  I  found,  to  my  astonishment,  both  the  constable  and  the  agent 
on  the  floor,  and  the  alleged  sk^ve  passing  out  of  the  room  between  the 
files  of  bystanders,  which  were  opened  to  the  right  and  left  for  his 
Escape. 

'*  About  a  fortnight  dapsed,  when  I  was  called  upon  by  BuAai 
Gieeae  Amovy,  a  lawyer  of  eminence  at  the  Boston  bar  in  that  day, 
who  showed  me  a  letter  from  a  aauthem  slave-bidder,  direoling  hun  ta 
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pNMecate  Jonah  Qmtj  flbr  tlM  penalty  under  die  hw  of  ITW,  ftr 
elMtracting  the  agent  of  the  cUmant  in  obtaining  his  dave  under  tlie 
process  established  by  that  law. 

'*Mr.  Amorj  felt,  not  leas  than  myself,  the  felly  of  sodi  a  pre- 
tence ;  and  I  never  heard  ftom  him,  or  from  any  one,  anything  mofe 
upon  the  sabject  of  proeecation.  This  feet,  and  the  universal  gratift- 
cation  which  the  resalt  appeared  to  give  to  the  pnbUo,  satiefieA  my 
mind,  that,  unless  by  accident,  or  stealth,  or  in  some  very  thin-setded 
parts  of  the  ooantry,  the  law  of  1798  would  forever  be  inoperative,  as 
the  event  has  proved,  in  Massadiosetts.  And  the  same  will,  ift  my 
opinion,  be  the  case,  as  I  have  already  said,  with  the  law  of  1850." 

President  Qoincy,  having  represented  Snifelk  eight  years  in  tke 
national  Congress,  his  native  city  in  the  State  Legislature  eight  yean, 
the  mayoralty  fer  a  period  of  six  years,  and  the  presidency  of  Harvard 
University  during  sixteen  yean,  has  rethred  to  his  residence  on  like 
location  of  Beacon  Hill,  now  levelled  and  overspread  by  elegant  dwdl- 
ings  and  the  granite  Cochitiiate  reservoir;  the  spot  from  the  suinnit 
oF  which  was  a  striking  view  of  Banker  Hill,  thus  ^uned  by  Mn. 
Morton  t 

»  WHmm  TOtt  trttot,  wliere  ftnt  the  Briton  bled ! 
DiivMi  ^  onr  joath,  redoobtod  Vtnj  fled. 
TbMe  Breed  atoendt,  and  Bunker't  blMdingstMfi. 
Still  o'er  whose  brow  abortiTo  Tiotoiy  weeps." 


JOHN  LOWELL. 

JULT  4,  nee.  tor  the  tdwk  authobities. 

^^  A  FREB  government,'^  says  our  orator,  '^  is  the  very  hoi4>ed  of 
ambition.  Ambition  is  an  indigenous  plant  in  democrades,  which  pro- 
daces  and  scatters  its  seeds  like  the  balsamtne,  and  propagates  with 
indescribable  rapidity.  In  each  governments,  therefore,  there  is 
always  a  plentifal  crop  of  candidates  for  promotion, —  of  proud  and 
haughty  claimants,  as  well  as  servile  beggars,  of  popular  favor.  Tbese 
gormandisers  of  popularity  are  no  epicures, —  they  have  not  very  nice 
discriminating  palates.    They  are  ready  to  tsste  the  sweets  of  fmrj 
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dCoe^  from  the  high  Ugaitj  of  the  presideney,  down  to  the  lowest  mimi- 
cipil  enpk^rment  in  the  State.  Still,  howe?er,  with  this  hnmhle 
spirit  of  acoommodatioQ,  they  cannot  all  be  gratified.  The  disappointed 
w3i  pmue  their  revenge  with  an  acrimony  proportioned  to  the  raven- 
MS' hunger  after  fiune  which  impdled  them.  The  mortified  ambitious 
are  never  in  want  of  tools  to  carry  on  the  trode  of  fiiction.  The  igno- 
laoti  the  jealous,  and  the  envious, —  the  bankrupt  in  morals  and  char- 
acter, and  the  insolvent  in  parse,—  are  the  small  weapons  with  which 
the  great  leviathans  in  opposition  continaally  operate.  Review  the 
pssi  history  of  the  United  States,  and  what  page  is  there  in  which  the 
pfdob  of  diese  principles  are  not  inscribed  ?  Coeval  with  our  govern- 
ment has  been  sn  inveterate  opposition, —  an  opposition  growing  with 
our  growth,  and  strengthening  with  our  strengdi.  At  first,  small  and 
fteble,  it  uttered  its  discontents  only  in  the  gentle  whispers  of  disap- 
probation; —  now,  bold,  hardy  and  shameless,  it  thunders  its  anathemas 
in  the  kagaage  of  rebellion.  We  have  remarked,  that  faction  is  the 
spontaneous  production  of  a  free  soil;  but,  like  all  native  plants,  it  is 
BOi  dealined  f  holly  to  destroy  the  vegetation  which  suiroimds  it  It 
is  by  the  introduction  of  exotics,  alone,  that  the  work  of  extermination 
can  be  efibcted.  In  vain  would  our  domestic  enemies  assail  the  goodly 
Uric  of  our  constitution, —  vain  would  be  the  calumny  against  our 
ablest  patriots, —  feeble  and  nerveless  would  be  the  assaults  of  our 
internal  enemies, — if  they  were  not  supported  by  foreign  gold,  and 
encouraged  by  external  assistance.  Without  this  aid,  our  infiint 
Hercules  would  have  strangled  the  rebellious  reptile  in  his  cradle. 
Still  our  young  and  vigorous  Samson  would  have  burst  asunder  the 
cords  with  which  an  insidious  fiMstion  had  bound  him,  if  this  internal 
foe  had  not  entered  into  a  treaty  of  alliance,  offensive  and  defensive, 
with  a  foreign  adversary." 

In  the  oration  of  Mr.  Lowell,  an  object  of  which  is  to  vindicate  our 
Revolution  from  the  misrepresentation  and  calumnies  of  those  who 
have  endeavored,  by  its  example,  to  justify  that  of  France,  our  orator 
has,  with  much  warmth  of  coloring  and  fervor  of  imagination,  exhib- 
ited a  comparison  between  the  spirit  and  character  of  both.  The  two 
piotures  present  a  perfect  contrast  In  that  of  America,  we  behold  a 
people  distinguished  for  unsullied  virtue,  nncorrupted  simplicity,  and 
a  pure  and  undefiled  religion,  impdled  by  an  ardent  love  of  liberty,  an 
unconquerable  spirit  of  independence,  a  hatred  of  foreign  dominion, 
and  detestation  of  domestic  oppression,  calmly  and  dispassionately 
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M0ol?e  to  reutt  the  eurlieit  encrotdunoiilB  of  aribitnrj  pevwr,  m1 
paiBiuiig,  with  moderataoa  and  firmnew,  that  one  kgitimftte  olgcoti 
preaerving  inviolate  moral  and  religK>as  iaatitiitians,  the  pi9sci^eB.Qf 
jaatice,  the  order  of  civil  sooiety,  and  the  sights  of  persons, — aaA, 
when  their  lofty  purpose  was  accomplished,  return  to  the  e&jojnienfc 
of  innocence  and  rqpose. 

In  another  passage,  Mr.  Lowell  points  out  tlie  more  ImmiAent  and 
striking  hazards  to  which  the  United  States  were  then  expcbed,  &om 
the  open  attacks  and  secret  machinations  of  the  mlera  of  IVanco, 
boundless  in  their  ambition,  and  insatiable  in  their  avarice,  whoss 
support  was  plunder,  whose  nutriment  was  csmage,  and  whose  paatiflie 
was  human  wretchedness.  He  depicted  the  conduct  of  the  Frendk 
republic  towards  surrounding  nations,  and  demands  if  fran  so  ferooiooa 
a  monster  we  have  reason  to  expect  forbearance,  to  hope  for  its  friend* 
ship,  to  trust  to  its  moderation,  or  to  confide  in  its  justice.  Those  who 
sUll  cherished  the  love  of  peace,  and  persevered  in  their  &ith  <^  the 
professiims  of  France,  he  reproaches  for  their  supineness  and  creduliij, 
reminding  them  of  the  opinion  of  John  Adams,  then  ^e  president, 
that  *^  there  can  be  no  peace  without  degradation  and  submission,  and 
no  securitj  in  negotiation  and  convention."  The  law  dissolving  the 
treaties  and  consular  convention  with  France  was  approved  bj  Presi^ 
dent  Adams,  July  7,  1798. 

John  Lowell  was  the  son  of  Hon.  John  Lowell,  whom  HarrissQ 
Gray  Otis  very  graphically  describes  as  bemg  about  five  feci  tea 
inches  in  height,  and  inclined  to  corpulence.  "  His  gait  was  rapid  and 
hurried ;  bis  conversation,  animated  and  ardent.  He  appeiunsd  t» 
strangers,  at  first,  to  speak  too  much  ex  caihedra  ;  but  he  was  free 
of  all  propensity  to  browbeat  or  show  ill  humor.  On  the  contrary, 
he  was  the  very  mirror  of  benevolence,  which  beamed  in  and  made 
attractive  a  countenance  not  remarkable  for  symmetry  of  feature  or 
beauty ;  and  his  companionable  talents,  though  never  displayed  at  the 
expense  of  dignity,  made  him  the  delight  of  the  society  in  which  he 
moved,  and  which  he  always  put  at  ease.  His  private  character  was 
irreproachable ;  his  honesty  and  moderation,  proverbial  In  a  satirical 
and  very  personal  farce,  got  up  by  a  witty  desperado,  and  which  had 
a  great  run,  he  Was  dubbed  by  the  author  —  no  friend  of  his  —  Lawyer 
Candor ;  a  most  appropriate  sobriquet,  which  the  world  unanimously 
aH>lied  to  him.  He  was  most  ardent  in  his  attachment  to  his  partio- 
idar  friends,  who,  in  thw  turn,  looked  to  him  as  ihek  oracle.    His 


gnanl  keahh,"  oratiMes  Bfr.  OtiB^  ''during  the  time  of  mj  intimaej 
irith  kiiii,  WM  good,  though  oocasioiially  inclined  to  be  a  malade  imag* 
inaipe,  an  <»dinai7  symptom  of  atdent  temperament  and  ethereal 
gniae."  He  was  knoivli  to  be  <»e  of  the  confidential  advisers  of  the 
aeasmrea  ll*t  were  suocesefidly  adopted  to  suppress  that  formidable 
eatbreak  of  Shays'  Insnrrection,  and  was  appointed  judge  of  the  Dis-* 
triot  Golurt  U.  S.  by  Washington,  on  its  institution. 

John  Lowell,  Jr.,  was  bom  in  Newburyport,  Oct  6, 1769.  Soon 
after  &e  town  and  harbor  of  Boston  were  evacuated  by  the  royalists, 
m.  1776,  his  &ther  removed  to  the  city  with  his  &mily,  where  his  res- 
idenoe  was  in  the  dwelling  afterwards  occupied  by  the  late  Samuel 
Slaot,  Esq.,  directly  opposite  King's  Chapel.  He  was  for  a  brief 
period  in  the  Latin  School,  but  was  fitted  for  college  in  Phillips'  Acad- 
emy, and  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1786.  On  this  occasion 
his  part  was  in  a  forensic  dispute  <hi  this  subject :  Whether  the  ht^pi* 
oeas  of  the  people  OMiaiBts  most  in  the  constitution  or  administration 
of  government ;  and  in  the  year  1789,  when  a  candidate  for  the  degree 
of  Master  of  Arts,  he  engaged  in  another  forensic  dispute,  with  Isaac 
Parker,  afterwards  the  chief-justice  of  Massachusetts :  Whether  a  law 
making  administration  between  an  insolvent  by  vice  and  one  by  mis- 
fortune, would  tend  to  the  good  of  society?  He  studied  law  with  hia 
fother,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  before  he  was  twenty  years  of  age. 
Li  prqwring  arguments,  he  was  laborious  and  searching,  hx  bis  man- 
ner he  was  aniaiated,  eloquent,  vehement,  rapid,  and  highly  logical ; 
his  meoMMry  was  tenacious,  hx  his  person  he  was  a  great  contrast  to 
his  fi&ther,  being  very  short  and  slender.  On  June  8,  1793,  Mr. 
Lowell  married  Bebeoca  Amory,  He  was  a  representative  in  the 
State  Legislature  firom  1798  to  1801.  He  was  a  member  of  the  cor- 
poratioa  of  Harvard  College  fix>m  1810  to  1822,  and  was  an  overseer 
from  that  period  to  1827.    He  was  an  honored  member  of  the  State 


Mr.  Lowell's  articles  in  Bussell's  Centinel,  over  the  signature  of  the 
Boston  Bebel,  in  opposition  to  the  war  of  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain,  were  of  a  character  the  most  inflammatory  of  any  political 
writings  of  that  day.  His  productions  were  in  a  highly  nervous  style, 
abooading  in  piquant  philippics.  His  remarks  on  li^son's  war,  b 
a  laige  pamphlet,  exhibited  Uie  most  exciting  attack  on  the  democratic 
admiaiatration  that  emanated  firom  any  political  writer.  His  forvid 
geiuna  andn^pil  pen  poured  forth  pamphlet  after  pamphlet^  and  column 
24* 
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r  ^oluam  In  the  newtpapersi  npkte  with  8|»ril  and  ioMo  sod  {Mir- 
poie,  on  the  sde  of  the  Federal  perty,  in  murm  eppoiition  to  ikB  gOH 
eral  gofeniment  In  these  exeiting  times,  a  nunor  was  dRmkled 
that  some  of  thoee  who  had  been  ezaBpented  by  his  politioil  lemMto 
had  threatened  to  bom  his  home  in  Bozbnry  to  the  gnmnd*  Oaa 
rnmor  was  ao  fiur  belieyed,  ihat  some  of  hia  friends  went  ont  ar  sent 
oat  from  Boston  to  ofier  themselves  as  the  goaid  of  his  peiaon  and 
property  for  the  night.  Mr.  Lowell  expressed  his  belief  that  his  M- 
low^towDsmen  were  incapable  of  snch  an  aot,  and  insisted  on  deoIiBing 
die  oflbr  of  defence.  Indeed,  no  assistance  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  town  would  in  any  case  have  been  required ;  fer  several  of  the 
most  respectable  inhabitants  of  Boxbnry  itself,  and  of  bodi  poHtisnl 
parties,  volontarily  oflered  to  stand  ready  to  defend  to  Ihe  last  extrem- 
ity. Indeed,  Mr.  Lowell  was  an  extraordinary  man,  adapted  to 
exciting  times.  He  was  a  tenacious  sectarian  in  theology,  and  wrote 
with  fervent  severily.  He  entered  with  delij^t  on  the  pursnits  of 
agriculture.  To  hear  him  convene  in  his  fiurm  or  his  garden,  one 
would  suppose  that  his  entire  occupation  was  fiurming  and  gardening. 
He  would  discuss  the  qualities  of  a  fruit-tree,  or  an  exotic  plant,  with 
die  same  earnestness,  copiousness  and  tact,  that  he  would  have  given 
to  a  question  of  politics,  law  or  divinity.  Horticulture  was  also  an 
object  of  devoted  interest,  aod  the  periodical  was  enriched  with  artidea 
finr  the  florist  from  his  ready  hand.  His  residence  in  Boston  was 
direcdy  opposite  Horticultural  Hall,  in  School-street 

Amid  the  violence  of  contending  parties,  Mr.  Lowell's  sincerity  and 
integrity  were  never  seriously  questioned.  His  motives  were  manifesdy 
pure.  '^  He  never  sought  a  political  office,  and  never  would  accept  one. 
Amid  all  the  buffets  of  the  conflict,  he  never  cherished  one  apark  of 
malice,''  says  Greenwood,  ''  or  one  root  of  bitterness,  in  his  heart,  which 
was  no  place  for  one  or  the  other ;  and,  as  I  lately  glanced  over  some 
of  the  pamphlets  of  which  he  was  the  author, — not  with  all  the  attentien 
they  deserved,  but  with  all  I  could  spare, —  entertaining  the  common 
impression  that  the  zeal  of  the  times  and  the  zeal  of  his  own  natiffe 
had  betrayed  him  into  offensive  and  uncharitable  statements,  and 
remembering  also,  as  I  well  remembered,  the  language  of  mutual  exas- 
peration which  was  everywhere  to  be  heard  during  that  tempeatnous 
period,  I  was  surprised  to  find  how  little  there  was  of  an  objection- 
able description  in  these  writings ;  aod  was  radier  struck  with  their 
power  of  argument  and  store  of  rich  illustration,  than  with  their  heat 
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Tkfl  niffA  baa  gose  by;  and,  tboo^  the  side  wlneh  he  espoomd  so 
dopilerestodly  did  not  preyail,  I  am  diapoaed  to  think  that  his  and  his 
ftianda'  eflbits,  widi  all  ihe  deduotioiia  /which  may  be  made  from  dmn, 
endribated  to  restore  the  morning."  By  resolute  opposition,  they  most 
probaUy  modified  the  meaaures  of  the  other  party  to  beneficial  resatos. 
Xke^winter  of  1889  was  spent  by  Mr.  Lowell  in  the  West  India  Ishiids, 
wfaioh  he  had  ykuted  for  his  health.  He  returned  with  improved  health, 
bat  Tery  much  enfeebled.  On  the  12th  of  March,  1840,  as  he  was 
reading  a  daily  paper  in  his  residence  in  the  city,  the  summoner  came ; 
the  paper  dropped  fr(»n  his  hands,  and  he  expired  that  yery  hour, 
wthoat  mdTering.     He  was  bnried  in  Boxbary.     Dinsmore  thna 

*'  Low«ll  and  Churning  may  debate, 
Ab  politioianfl  wise  and  great 
Predlot  their  ooontry'e  fiitare  fate* 

By  reasoning  olear, 
And  show  blind  rokn  of  the  Stale 
What  oourae  to  steer." 


ROBERT  TREAT  PAINE, 

Juiji  X I » 1799.  OH  THB  DISSOLUTION  OF  THB  TRHATDB  AKD  OONBULAB  OOIC- 
TraTEON  BBTWBKN  FBAKCB  AND  THB  UNITBD  STATES.  FOR  THB  tOUN0 
MXN  OF  BOSTON. 

''  It  is  a  day,"  says  our  orator,  "which  will  forever  be  illustrioas  in 
our  annab.  It  is  the  completion  of  our  liberties,  the  acme  of  our  inde* 
pendence.  The  Fourth  of  July  will  be  celebrated  by  our  latest  pos- 
terity, as  tiie  splendid  era  of  our  national  glory ;  but  the  Serenth  will 
be  venerated  as  the  dignified  epoch  of  our  national  character.  The 
one  anniUlated  our  colonial  submission  to  a  powerful,  avowed,  and 
debermined  foe ;  the  other  emancipated  us  from  the  oppressive  friend- 
ship of  an  ambitious,  mab'gnant,  treacherous  ally.  The  former  asserted 
<mr  political  supremacy,  which  preserved  to  us  our  country  from  sub- 
jection, our  liberties  from  encroachment,  and  our  government  frt>m  fbr- 
dgn  control;  the  latter  united  to  the  same  momentous  object  a 
declaration  of  our  moral  sovereignty,  which  rescued  our  principles 
from  subjugation,  as  well  as  our  persons  from  slavery;  which  secur^ 
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Mur  oitaas from  mainare, as  wdl  aatbor  inhabiteiitB  from  MM»emeni; 
vUok  preaervei  our  fiur  cms  from  violation,  as  well  as  our  rdB^oQ 
from  bondage.  In  fine,  the  Declaration  of  Independenoe,  which  die- 
aolTed  our  omnectkm  with  Great  Britain,  may  be  correedj  denond- 
Bated  the  Urth-day  of  oor  nation,  when,  as  its  infiint  genius  was  nsherel 
into  politieal  existence,  a  lambent  flame  of  glory  played  around  its 
brows,  in  presage  of  its  fiitare  greatness.  But  the  period  which  snn* 
dered  our  allianoe  with  France  may  be  prononnoed  the  day  of  oar 
nation's  manhood,  when  this  genius  had  become  an  Hercules,  who,  no 
longer  amused  with  the  cond  and  bells  of  '  liberty  and  equality,' — 
no  longer  'pleased  with  the  rattles,  tickled  with  the  straws,'  of 
'health  and  fraternity,' — no  longer  willing  to  trifle  at  the  distaff  of 
a  '  lady  negotiator,' — boldly  invested  himself  in  the  toga  virUu^  and 
assumed  his  rank  in  the  forum  of  nations. 

''  It  will,  therefore,  in  all  ages  be  pointed  to  as  a  luminous  page  in 
<mr  history,  when  the  patriotic  statesmen  of  America,  with  a  dedmon 
d  character  which  has  shot  a  ray  of  enthusiasm  into  the  coldest  regions 
of  Europe,  cut  asunder  the  inexplicable  knot  of  so  contagious  a  con- 
nection, and  forever  abolished  the  impolitic  and  deleterious  instrument 
which  had  created  it ;  when  that  memorable  treaty,  which  had  linked 
together  two  heterogeneous  nations  in  an  unnatural,  unequal  and  hate- 
ful alliance,  after  an  attenuated  life  of  twenty  years,  was  ignominiouBly 
committed  to  the  grave,  where,  in  the  language  of  French  philosophy, 
'  its  death  will  prove  an  eternal  sleep.'  " 

Bobert  Treat  Paine,  whose  name  was  originally  Thomas,  and  changed 
in  1801  by  an  act  of  the  Massachusetts  Legiskture,  as  he  was  desirous 
of  being  known  by  a  Christian  name,  abhorring  an  association  of  the 
man  who,  in  bis  Age  of  Beason,  lost  his  Common  Sense,  was  bom 
in  Taunton,  Bristol  county,  Mass.,  Dec.  9,  177S.  His  &iher  was  the 
celebrated  Bobert  Treat  Paine,  who  acted  as  counsel  for  the  ,;rown,  in 
company  with  Samuel  Quincy,  in  the  trial  of  the  British  soldiers  for 
the  massacre  in  King-street;  and  was,  moreover,  one  of  the  signers  of 
tiie  Declaration  of  Independence,  whose  residence  was  at  the  corner 
of  Milk  and  Federal  streets.  Young  Bobert  was  early  in  the  school 
of  Master  James  Carter.  In  the  year  1781  he  entered  the  Latin 
School,  under  Master  James  Hunt;  he  graduated  at  Harvard  Coll^ 
in  1792,  on  which  occasion  he  delivered  an  oration  <m  the  Nature  and 
Progress  of  Liberty, —  a  theme  naturally  expected  from  a  scion  of 
the  Revolution.    Hewas  stimulated  to  a  tastefor  poetry  by  the  fiunous 
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Joseph  AUen,  the  laureate  of  his  ehflB,  wlio  infleribed  on  the  eoBege* 
wall  several  abusive  satirical  verses  on  Paine,  who  fearlesrij  repelM 
him  in  rfajme ;  and  be  once  remarked,  that  if  it  were  not  for  this  cir* 
comatance,  probably  he  never  shoald  have  undertaken  i^  couplet.  On 
feaying  college,  he  entered  the  store  of  Mr.  James  Tisdale,  a  Boston 
merchant ;  but  his  mind  was  so  much  absorbed  in  poe^,  that  he  made 
entries  in  the  day-book  in  verse,  and  (moe  made  out  a  charter  party  in 
the  same  style.  He  soon  became  devoted  to  the  theatre,  which,  con* 
trary  to  law,  had  been  established  in  Boardralley,  in  1792,  by  a  small 
party  ot  actors  &om  England,  — 

**  And  plays  their  heathen  names  forsook, 
And  those  of  <  Moral  Lectures '  took.*' 

The  law  was  abrogated,  and  in  1793  an  elegant  brit^k  theatre  was 
erected  in  Federal-street,  on  which  occasion  the  prize  medal  was 
awarded  to  him  for  the  best  prologue  on  the  occasion.    His  mind  was 
86  averse  to  mercantile  pursuits,  that  he  left  Mr.  Tisdale  in  1794.    In 
October  of  that  year  he  established  a  political  and  literary  paper,  ^> 
"  The  Federal  Orrery," —  in  which  appeared  "  The  Jaoobiniad,"  a 
political  poem,  and  also  "  The  Lyars,"  from  both  of  which  passages 
appear  in  this  volume:     So  caustic  and  personal  were  these  produc- 
tions, that  it  drew  upon  him  the  summary  vengeance  of  a  mob,  who 
attacked  the  dwelling  of  Major  Wallaoh,  with  whom  he  resided,  and 
who  gallantly  defended  his  castle,  and  compelled  them  to  retreat     The 
son  of  a  gentleman  at  whom  the  shafts  of  wit  had  been  aimed  called 
upon  Paine  for  satis&ction,  which  was  denied.     The  parties  accident- 
ally met, — Mr.  Paine  presented  his  pistol,  but  the  assailant  fearlessly 
rushed  forward,  and  violently  assaulted  him.    In  1797  Mr.  Paine 
married  Elizabeth  Baker,  who  was  a  retired  actress,  and  they  were 
forbid  his  fother's  dwelling.    They  were  hospitably  sheltered  in  the 
fiunily  of  Major  Wallach  for  the  period  of  fift;een  months.    With  tears 
of  gratitude  Mr.  Paine  once  remarked,  '^  When  I  lost  a  father,  I 
gftiued  a  wife  and  found  a  friend."    In  the  year  1798  a  reconciliation 
was  effected ;  and  it  is  related  that  at  a  congratulatory  party  the  forth* 
coming  sentiments  were  publicly  advanced,  ''  The  love  of  liberty  and 
the  liberly  of  loving ; "   ^^  Champagne  to  real  friends,  and  real  pain  to' 
sham  friends."    Paine  was  bold  in  his  views,  quick  at  retort,  and 
sometimes  fea^rfully  sarcastic.    His  genius  was  certainly  of  a  hi^ 
oideTi  and  his  inu^nation  prolific.    His  talents  always  commanded 
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admiration,  hk  wit  exoited  merriment  and  delight  He  waa  feUoval 
and  eologiied,  bonored  by  aodal  attentions  in  the  higfier  rankai  and 
viewed  as  the  first  poet  of  the  town.  His  poem  on  '<  The  InventMii 
of  Letters  "  was  greatlj  admired,  and  Washington  SMit  him  a  letter 
highly  expressive  of  admiration  at  its  merits.  It  afibrded  him  a  profit 
of  fifteen  hundred  dollars.  ''  The  Ruling  Ptasion,"  intended  as  a 
gallery  of  portraits,  is  a  rare  prodnction,  for  which  he  realittd  a  profit 
of  twdve  hondred  dollars. 

In  1798  Mr.  Paine  wrote  the  celebrated  national  song  of  Adana 
and  Liberty ;  and  never  was  a  poUtioal  smg  more  fikvorably  received 
than  this  patriotic  effosion.  Visiting  Major  Bossell,  of  the  Centindi 
it  was  pronounced  as  imperfect,  for  the  conception  of  Washingtmi  was 
not  advanced.  The  sideboard  was  replenished,  and  Paine  was  ready 
for  a  libati<m,  when  Major  Russell  fiuniliarly  interposed,  and  insisted, 
in  his  humorous  manner,  that  he  should  not  slake  his  thirst  till  he 
had  written  an  additional  stanxa,  in  which  Washington  should  be 
introduced.  Paine  paced  back  and  forth  a  few  minutes,  and,  suddenly 
starting,  called  for  a  pen.     He  forthwith  wrote  the  following  sublime 

atansa: 

'*  Shoald  the  tempest  of  wu  oTerahadow  oar  lead, 

ItB  bolti  ooold  ne'er  rend  Freedom's  temple  asunder  ; 
For,  nnmoved,  at  its  portal,  would  Washington  stand. 
And  repolse,  with  his  breast,  the  assaults  of  the  thunder  f 
His  sword  fkom  the  sleep 
Of  its  scabbard  would  Imp, 
And  conduct  with  its  point  OTery  flaidi  to  the  deep  ! " 

Paine's  eulogy  on  the  death  of  Washington  was  serious  even  to 
sadness,  with  the  melancholy  reflections  inspired  by  that  event 

In  a  political  discussion,  which  was  conducted  with  warmth,  in 
1807,  Mr.  Paine  once  said  of  the  Essex  Junto,  "  Washington  was  ita 
sublime  head,  and  the  tower  of  its  strength ;  it  was  informed  by  the 
genius  and  guided  by  the  energy  of  Hamilton.  Since  their  deeeasoi 
nothing  but  the  Attic  salt  of  Fisher  Ames  has  preserved  it  from  putane- 
faction.  When  the  ethereal  spirits  escaped,  the  residuum  settled  into 
foction.    It  has  captured  Boston,  and  keeps  it  in  tow,  like  a  priae-shSp.** 

In  1799  Mr.  Paine  became  a  student  at  law  under  the  eminent 
Judge  Parsons,  at  Newburyport,  who  gr^tly  esteemed  him;  waa 
admitted  to  Suflblk  bar  in  1802 ;  retired  from  the  profession  in  1609, 
and  removed  to  Dorchester ;  but  he  soon  returned  to  Boston,  and 
became  an  inmate  at  his  father's  mansion,  where  he  wrote,  at  the 


MpHtt  of  the  Jockey  dab,  "The  Steeds  of  ApoUo."  This  me  hie 
last  fiunone  efiasbn.  Depressed  in  spirits,  afflicted  with  disease,  aiul 
radioed  in  his  circiunstanoes,  he  died,  Nov.  14,  1811. 

President  Allen  remarks  of  Paine,  "  There  is  nothing  of  simple, 
nstnial  beanty  in  his  writings ;  his  poetry  is  entirely  unworthy  of 
the  praise  extended  in  its  &Tor,  and  his  prose  is  in  bad  taste : "  while 
Bndfiprd,  on  the  other  hand,  was  of  opinion  that  Paine  resembled 
Pqpe  more  than  any  English  poet,  and  was  always  happy  in  his 
phraseology :  bat  it  is  probable  the  &ct  lies  between  the  two  extremes. 
Boston  may  well  be  proud  of  his  talent,  and  throw  away  the  weeds 
that  blemish  his  &me.  Everett  says  that  "Paine  was  a  luckless 
mui,  but,  oh !  how  sweet  a  bard !  " 

'*  Never  shaU  his  tuneful  nomben 
Charm  the  lifitening  ear  again, — 
Cold  and  sUent  where  be  elnmbers, 
Qeniofl  weeps  the  &te  of  Pained*' 

The  Hon.  Judge  Story  remarks  of  him  that  he  enjoyed  reputation,  in 
his  day.  not  since  attained  by  any  American  poet. 


JOHN  THORNTON  KIRKLAND. 

DBO.  »,  1T99.    BULOOT  ON  WASHINGTON. 

"  Ahbrica,  without  Washington,"  says  Eirkland,  '<  resembles  the 
earth  without  the  light  of  day.  Associated  as  he  was  with  all  we 
loved  and  valued  in  our  country,  possessions,  pursuits  and  pleasures, 
for  a  time,  sink  in  our  esteem.  We  exulted  in  our  country,  because 
it  gave  him  birth ;  we  thought  better  of  our  nature,  because  it  pro- 
duced such  a  man.  The  sense  of  this  gift  of  Heaven  increased  the 
forvor  of  our  devotions ;  and  our  national  felicity  seemed  to  be  crowned 
in  Washington.  Time  has  been,  when,  indeed,  his  services  were  more 
immediately  necessary,  and  the  political  salvation  of  his  country 
seamed  to  d^nd  on  die  continuance  of  his  life.  But  if  his  departure 
al  this  time  has  a  less  nnpropitious  aspect  upon  the  public  prosperity, 
yet  iteaxmot  be  tbooght  unimportant  to  the  momentous  interests  of  the 
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«MpiM,  trbflst  it  mmsm  our  mekaobolj  ftalhgl,  and 
ftnd  atteohment  to  hk  milt.  Hio  ran  ^iproddiied  tbe  hofiioii;  /iC| 
widi  delighted  ejes,  we  gaaed  on  its  purtiiig  spfendor,  bdiefmip  dnt, 
if  doudfli  ibottld  thicken  to  a  tempest  in  <mr  poHttoal  dty,  it  we«M 
dlineo«t  in  all  its  meridian  hrightness,  anddiaee  tliem  airay.  !niMi(^ 
he  had  left  the  4lrama  to  diatingDished  aotora,  yet  he  might  again  ha 
called  oat  to  support  a  part  in  some  master  scene,  to  whidi  no  ediftr 
man  might  be  fbond  suited.  Nay,  he  was  already  prepared,  if  tlie 
cata8trq>he  should  require  it,  to  step  upon  the  stage,  and  be  the  fasM 
of  ^  eventful  tragedy  into  which  his  country  seemed  to  be  hastSdiBif. 
Was  the  nation  to  be  roused  from  dangerous  sleep? — his  name  wai 
sounded  in  their  ears.  Was  feetion  to  bodriven  from  the  li|^?-«*it 
was  pointed  to  his  awful  frown.  Was  a  foreign  foe  to  be  deterred  fitma 
intasion? — it  uras  shown  his  hand  upon  his  sword.  With  him  ita 
patron,  the  federal  administration  would  not  despair  of  final  support ; 
with  him  their  leader,  the  armies  of  America  would  be  ineflbetually 
held  up  to  odium,  would  be  created  with  fiusility,  and,  in  eyery  coiw 
flict,  would  feel  invincible.  In  the  present  dubious  aspect  of  osr 
national  interests,  everything  was  hoped,  in  aid  of  the  present  system, 
from  die  part  which  he  would  take,  in  case  of  civil  dissensiott,  or 
increased  danger  from  fordgn  arts  or  arms." 

John  Thornton  Kirkland  was  bom  at  Little  Falls,  Herkimer 
county,  N.  Y.,  August  17,  1770;  entered  Phfllips'  Academy  in 
1784;  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1789;  became  assistant 
teacher  at  Andover  Academy ;  studied  theology,  and  was  a  tutor  ift 
Harvard  College,  when  he  gave  the  salutatory  oration.  A  singular 
episode  in  his  college  life  was  his  having  borne  arms  in  the  winter 
vacation  of  his  sophomore  year,  during  the  campaign  to  suppress 
Shays'  Insurrection.  He  was  pastor  of  the  New  South  Church,  fiwm 
Feb.  5, 17d4,  until  his  induction  to  the  presidency  of  Harvard  College, 
Nov.  14,  1810,  which  station  he  occupied  until  his  resignation,  Aug. 
27,  1828.  He  was  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  orator  at  Cambridge  in 
1798.  He  married  Elizabeth,  the  only  daughter  of  Hon.  George 
Cabot,  Sept  1,  1827.  After  his  retirement  from  public  lift,  Dr. 
Kirkland  suffered  from  the  effects  of  a  paralysis,  with  powers  of  miiid 
and  body  considerably  impaired;  but  with  die  same  undisturbed  and 
delightful  temper,  and  with  an  occaaitmal  flash  of  those  dear  and 
profound  thoughts,  says  Eliot,  that  inteUectual  humor,  and  those 
generous  aficti<»s,  which  in  previous  years  had  been  the  delif^t  of  all 
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upon  neve  SGi^ofpi^per,  in  an  almost  illegiMe  hud,  and  tfie  phyaicat 
iadelanee  lAieh  made  km  ii^gleot  to  tranaoribe  er  anange  them,  mi^i 
eackeaan^  rather  tha&  pioToke  a  frown ;  and  it  has  been  well  said 
of  Dr,  Ki]A:]tfMl,  that  hia  aennoDa  were  full  of  mtelleotual  weakh  and 
piftetMal  wiadem,  with  sometimea  a  qnaantnesa  that  bordered  on  humor, 
jBt  hadae^er  been  inqured  by  the  peculiar  genius  ot  pulpit  doquenoe. 
HairiM  president  of  the  Anthology  Club.  His  Uograj^y  of  Fisher 
Ames  is  one  ef  the  most  daasic  productions  of  an  American  mind. 
After  having  visited  Suxope,  Egypt,  and  Palestine,  he  died  at  BoetSD, 
of  an  inveterate  disesse  that  had  long  afflicted  him,  April  26,  1840. 

His  successor,  Presidoit  Quincy,  rsmaito  of  him:  '' Possessing 
talents  itt  a  hig^  order,  which  he  had  diligently  cultivated,  enjoymg 
the  friendship  and  confidence  of  many  of  the  most  influential  and 
enmient  men  among  his  contemporaries,  combining  great  sagacity  with 
great  knowledge  of  humm  nature,  he  conducted  this  seminary  for  • 
sacoession  of  yean  prosperously  and  wiA  great  popularity.  Under 
bis  auspkes,  the  standard  necessary  for  obtaining  admission  to  its 
privil^es  was  raised,  its  literary  character  elevated,  the  general  sphere 
of  Its  usefrdness  extended,  and  great  improvements  eflbcted ; "  and  Dr. 
Young,  his  successor  in  the  pastoral  care  of  the  New  South  Ghurdi, 
Bays  of  him,  in  his  highly  graphic  biography,  of  which  a  divine  of  another 
sect  said  be  did  not  see  how  it  couU  be  better  written,  *'  What  style 
ehaU  I  set  forth  of  this  excellent  man,  to  whom  I  never  came  but  I 
grew  stronger  in  moral  virtue,  from  whom  I  never  went  but  I  parted 
better  instructed  1  If  I  speak  much,  it  were  not  to  be  marvelled ;  if  I 
speak  frankly,  it  is  not  to  be  blamed ;  and  thou j^  I  speak  putially, 
it  were  to  be  pardoned." 

The  preaching  of  Kirkland  was  of  the  same  character  with  his 
conversation,  says  Young.  It  was  sent^tious,  and  full  of  wpo^ 
tibegms.  Inhere  was  not  much  visible  logic  or  induction  in  his  die* 
eourses.  The  description  which  he  gives  of  Fishinr  Ames'  writings  is 
stiikhi^ly  qpplieaUie  to  his  own.  When  the  result  of  his  researches 
was  exhibited  in  discourse,  the  steps  of  a  logical  process  were  in  some 
measure  concealed  by  the  coloring  of  rhetoric.  It  was  the  prerogative 
of  his  mind  to  &oem  by  a  ^ance,  so  rapid  as  to  seem  intuition, 
diose  tnrths  which  common  capacities  struggle  hard  to  tx)min«hend. 
His  style  is  eenspicuous  for  sententious  brevity,  for  antiMiesis  and 
point  Single  ideas  appear  with  so  nmeh  kstn  sod  pnamnence,  ik$t 
25 


W^  ras  xcnMJP  bmmi  oraioib. 

tlia  ocMUMOtto  of  die  Bevwsl  parts  of  hu  disocMune  tf 
to  the  oommon  mind,  and  the  aggregate  impreaaioa  of  the  oompoBition 
is  not  alwajB  ccMupletelj  obtained.    His  learning  seldom  appeared  as 
such,  but  was  interwoven  with  his  thoughts,  and  beoame  his  own. 

There  was  little  apparent  method,  anrangraaent  or  connection,  in 
Dr.  Kirklsnd's  preaching;  so  that  it  was  not  unecmimon  for  him  to 
biii^  into  the  polpt  half  a  dosen  sermons  or  more,  and,  on  the  insturt^ 
ooostmct  a  new  sermon  as  he  went  along,  taming  the  leaves  backwaids 
and  forwards,  and  connecting  them  together  by  the  thread  of  his 
extemporaneous  discourse.  These  scattered  leayes  resembled  those  of 
the  Sybil,  not  only  in  their  confnsioQ,  causing  many  to  marvel  how  he 
could  marshal  and  manage  them  so  adroitly,  but  also  in  Ihw  hiddMH 
wisdom,  and  in  the  fiwt  thst  when  two-thirds  of  what  he  had  thna 
broQ^t  into  the  poljut  was  omitted, —  thrown  by,  as  unworthy  of 
delivery, — the  remaining  third,  which  he  ottered,  was  more  precious 
ttian  the  entire  pile  of  mannscript,  containing,  as  it  did,  the  spirit  and 
essence,  the  condensed  and  concentrated  wisdom,  of  the  whole. 

Condensation,  indeed,  continues  Dr.  Yonng,  was  his  crowning 
&calty.  It  was  here,  especially,  that  he  manifested  the  supremacy  of 
his  intellect  He  always  spoke  from  a  crowded  and  overflowing  nuad. 
Although  he  eaid  so  much,  you  felt  that  there  was  much  more  behind 
unsaid.  He  poured  himself  forth  into  a  full  stream  of  thought,  which 
evidently  flowed  Stom  a  living  and  inexhaustible  fountain.  Chief 
Justice  Parsons  used  to  say  that  Dr.  Kirkland  put  more  thought  lalo 
one  sermon  than  other  ministers  did  into  five.  And  how  much  wdght 
and  wisdom  were  there  even  in  single  sent^oes  of  his  writings,  as 
when,  in  his  Life  of  Fisher  Ames,  he  says,  ''He  did  not  need  the 
«nart  of  guilt  to  make  him  virtuous,  nor  the  regret  of  folly  to  make 
him  wise ; "  and  when,  in  the  same  work,  he  says,  ''  The  admissioa  of 
danger  implies  duty ;  and  many  rrfuse  to  be  alarmed,  because  they 
wish  to  be  at  ease."  Such  was  his  wonderful  and  accurate  knowledge 
<^  human  nature,  and  his  clear  insight  into  the  springs  of  human 
action,  that  sometimes,  when  I  have  heard  Kirkland  preach,  it  seemed 
to  me  that  he  had  actually  got  his  hand  into  my  bosom,  and  that  I 
could  feel  him  moving  it  about,  and  inserting  his  fingers  into  all  the 
interstices  and  crevices  of  my  heart  According  to  Dr.  Palfrey, 
there  were  twelve  hundred  graduates  of  Harvard  Coll^  who  enjoyed 
his  care,  having  been,  at  the  period  of  his  decease,  nearly  one  quarter 
part  of  the  whole  that  had  been  educated  at  that  institution. 
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FISHER  AMES. 

FBB.  8,  1800.     8TATB  EULOGT  ON  WASHINGTON. 

Is  the  speech  of  Hon.  Usher  Ames,  on  Jay's  treofty,  April  28> 
179S,  delivered  on  the  floor  of  Congress,  he  says :  "We  are  either  to 
eoteente  this  treaty,  or  break  our  fiiith.  To  expatiate  on  the  value  of 
fAHo  &ith,  may  pass  with  some  men  finr  declamation.  To  snoh  men 
I  have  nodiing  to  say.  To  otfaers,  I  will  urge,  can  any  oncnmstanoe 
marie  upon  a  people  more  tnridtade  and  debasement?  Can  anything 
tead  move  to  make  men  think  themselves  mean,  or  degrade  to  a-lower 
point  tkeir  estimation  of  virtne,  and  their  standard  of  aoti(m  ?  It  wonid 
aot  meielyd^moraliae  mankind;  it  tends  to  break  all  the  ligaments  of 
leciety,  to  dissolve  that  mysterioos  charm  which  attracts  individnak  to 
the  notion,  and  to  insfiare  in  its  stead  a  repnisive  sense  of  shame  and 


"What  is  patriotism?  Is  it  a  narrow  aifedion  fiir  the  spot  where  a 
was  bom?  Are  the  very  dods  where  we  tread  entitled  to  this 
ardent  preftrenee,  becanse  they  are  greener?  No,  sir ;  this  is  not 
thecharaoter  of  the  virtue,  and  it  soars  higher  for  its  object  It  k  an 
extended  self-love,  mingling  with  all  the  enjoyments  of  life,  and  twist- 
ing itself  witfi  the  minutest  filaments  of  the  heart  It  is  thns  we 
sbey-  the  laws  of  society,  becaose  they  are  the  kws  of  virtue.  In 
thfifar  antboriiy  we  see  not  the  array  of  force  and  terror,  bat  the  vener- 
able image  of  oar  ooontry's  honor.  Every  good  dtisen  makes  that 
honor  hisovm,  and  cherishesit  not  only  as  predoas,  but  assacred.  He 
is  willing  to  risk  his  life  in  its  defence,  and  is  conscious  that  he  gains 
proleotioa  while  he  gives  it  For  what  rights  of  a  citizen  will  be 
deemed  inviolable,  when  a  State  renoonees  the  principles  that  consti- 
tate  their  secoxity  ?  Or,  if  his  life  should  not  be  invaded,  what  would 
lis  enjoyment  be,  in  a  country  odious  in  the  eyes  of  strangers,  and  dis- 
honored in  his  own?  Could  he  look  with  afictiixi  and  veneration  to 
smdi  a  oountry  as  his  parent?  The  sense  of  having  one  would  die 
within  him.  He  would  blush  for  his  patriotism,  if  he  retained  any ; 
and  jnatly,  for  it  would  be  a  vice.  He  would  be  a  banished  manin  hia 
native  land. 

"I  see  no  excq>tion  to  the  respeot  that  is  paid  among  nations  to  the 
law  of  good  iuAL    If  there  are  oases  in  this  enlightened  period  whan 


otjoon. 

itbviohftid,4teww»Mio«kan  BiadMiad.  hmitm  iiMiiiii|i^ 
•f  pofitioBy  th0  gcligion  cf  gofetwnsulk  It  is  ohnrfvd  bj  1 
▲  4|Atf«fkbi6eo*«mok6,«rs0triflgaf  beach,  giTM  ni^  merefy  I 
]aglnm,b«t  iimlityfto^tvealaa^.  Svm  in  A]giff%  •  tvM»  OHgr  k 
boa^t  for  idomj;  bat,  wben  ntifiad,  even  A]gien  is  too  me  or  ioo 
jwttodkwimeDdaBMditeoUviKtfea  ThotyWeseejiMiiliertkiigKN 
of  esisgM,  nor  the  prinaiylee  of  m  eMoehtion  ftr  jimtjmA 
;  a  aaftiott  ti^destnse  iti  eaoueaMatBi  H  A^  limaoealA 
ba  a  lenirsetioii  firom  ^  fiM  of  die  gidkm^--^if  tl»^ 
liea  eoaU  Vm  agun,  edled  toffAu^  aad  tarn  a  Mewty,-^  Aegr  aadd, 
boiweTer  loakfas ««»  ^hI  ikemaelm  obliged  to  auka  jfttHm^-^ibtM 
jaalioa  aiidar  trluBhthajridl— the  fiisdaaMDtel  knr  of  Iheir  etater 
Ihqr  ^vonM  pefoeita  it  irae  ikar  jatsreat  to  make  otfaeai  aMpaot^  9mk 
tkey  ivaaU  Hbeaeftia  eooA  pay  aoBie  mpebt  ikmmlm^  ta  ilia  aUgii-i 
lies  of  good  fidth." 

liaber  Aaee  me  bora  at  DeAuan,  Apai  9^  1758^  and  wm  tha 
yaaageet  son  of  Dr.  Natbaaiel  Amee,  wboiraa  for  fortj  yean  aaOta* 
aathor  afahnanare;  ef  wfaom  ii  ie  aelated,  baTiag  aobideataitf  entei^d 
in  one  of  tlma  Aa  paeiiotioD  of  anov  in  Jane,  and  a  aaoiMMna 
aeaanang  on  die  day  named,  it  oaaeed  aia|ad  sale  of  Ua  idmanana* 
It  ia  aelaled  in  the  MMaachueotai  Bietoiaoal  CoBeetienB,  that  IM.> 
Nathaniel  Ames,  wbooe  aon  Nadianiel  was  a  aorgeon  in  the  army  of 
tfae  BoTolatiaa,  had  t#o  wiyea,  Bfary  aad  Dcfconk,  ancoeeaively  of  the 
name  of  Fiaher.  The  fixat  dying  young,  but  not  imtO:  after  b& 
modier,  and  her  eatate  haying  veated  in  him,  gave  rise  to  the  fiunooa 
lawanit,  in  whioh  it  iras  fiiat  detennined  that  laal  eatate  aeeanded,  oon-> 
trary  to  the  Banish  rale,  to  llie  &ther,  aa  nest  of  kin,  by  the  proyinoe 
kw.  Dr.  Amea  waa  a  pnblio  tayemer  at  Dedham;  and  there  ia  a 
traditioQ  that,  after  this  oaae  waa  deoided,  a  sign-board  was  soapended 
oyer  his  door,  widi  the  painted  figare  of  the  jadges,  in  ftdl«bottomed 
irigB  and  robea,  among  whom  were  oaricatored  the  two  who  were  of 
adyerae  opinion.  This  being  yiewed  as  a  contempt  of  eonrt,  it  was 
ahordy  after  taken  down.  Dr.  Ames  died  at  Dedham  in  1764,  aged 
fifiy-aeyen  years.  EBs  aon  Ksher  was  bom  in  the  Woodward  man- 
sion, (m  the  north  side  oF  the  ooort-house,  opposite  the  monumental 
atone,  surmoonted  by  a  pilar  and  a  bust,  erected  in  honor  of  William 
Pitt,  for  his  aeryicea  to  the  colonies.  He  graduated  at  Hanrard  College 
inl774;  stodied kw under  Ja^Tador, and  became  a counaeBar-at- 
kw.    In  1788  he  waa  a  repraNDtatiya  in  the  State 


ffifcilBilid  WCmgnn  tag  StfEUk  oimty,  DiMofeerUtti  tf «»  flame 
jiiv,  m  0ppmlkm  to  Sanuiel  Adanus  ani  ivas  pnMUy  Hht  jvnior 
MiMtorrfitoJbmifla  He  irw  tte  a  Megikte  to  Ite  flMe  oonyeBiott 
Mitefttefll  €QMi«Qd»o»ml788;  MivMof  ^  StotoEaeMlivit 
Ooifldl,  ia  1600.  Mr.  Aam  narried  nmuM^  daa^btor  of  Mm 
WoKlinigtim,  fiiq.,  July  16, 1702.  He  eonftmued  la  ChngmB  daxisg 
i  perbdeC  ejgjto  y0M«»  Ifiwge  he  dieplayed  irrwiiDliUk)  eleyieiioe;  and, 
after  iaaianiwcaUe  apeeeh  m  fitTor  of  Ibe  txeaty  with  Gteal  BrilUD, 
ftaa  iifaidi*  paflBflge  is  pmentod  at  the  heed  of  tiue  aitiole,  a  neiii^ 
heryeypoeed  to  Abmb,  olgeotod  to  toking  a  voto  ai  thai  lime,  ae  they 
ledbmt  avarvhelmed  by  his  eloqaepce.  One  day,  lAem  m  the  boek^ 
storo  of  Mwiniiig  &  Lcniag,  bk  Boatoa,  on  ebsermg  their  new  edi* 
lioB  of  Peny  8  Diotkmary,  which  was  on  the  eooBtor,  ia  whiek  words 
am  Miamteij— "Hare  is  a  boek,"mid  Ames,  ''showing  us  hew  to 
proDoiiDoe  worda."  AAer  a  momeiif  s  refleetba,  he  contboed,  "  B«l 
wa  are  toUtiiak  the  best  stsadardof  inraiiaiiQialioii  is  the  iiidtaliea  of 
iM  best  speakers."  The  resideiiee  of  Usher  Ames  was  ib  the  dwells 
iag  mm  eeeapied  by  John  Gasdner,  Esq.  He  died  et  Dedkam,  Jaly 
4^  1008.  The  stsma«  herewiA  added  warn  suig  in  King's  Ohafely 
My  6, 1608,  after timdelirayef  the eokgy  of  SamMlDestori 
therswainsrfgUier  Ames,  and  are  asorifaed  to  Ber.  Dr.  Gardbar: 

<<  Aa»  when  dai^  dkmda  <)biom  tba  dawa» 

The  daj-star*!  lustre  diMppean, 
flo  Amflf  beheld  oaf  natel  mom, 

Aad  leA  daaposdlna  Maadi  ia  tetfa 
Saoa  M  tba  dUliot  etonaa'a  TCsr 

Annomcett  thst  wom'u  ntwnuig  ng» 
tU  ftured  iti  earljr  hopes  were  o*er. 

And  flew  to  everksting  dij. 
O,  ^h«p  tly  snaOe,  itiated  Aede» 

Ob  Mtte  SQwiftef  ptteiot  ae«e, 
Who,  gieftl  hj  thj  exavple  iiMde» 

May  yet  retrieve  a  nfttkm's  thna ! 
DiO  knanly  genius,  trdeiit  thought, 

Ths  tote  of  tratk,  sad  wit  nflnei^ 
Ihs  ehNiMBee  tint  weadeis  wfaQghti 

And  flashed  its  light  on  ereRjr  mfaid« — 
These  gifts  were  thine,  immortal  Ames ! 

Of  motlfe  pure,  of  lift  snbUme ; 
tMr  loss  onr  amring  sosMw  alsisM^  •«• 

XWr  isalaa  aarfiisi  the  wnsk  «f  Itea'* 
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ftw  men  kare  so  mach  gooi  Beue,  tnd  none  iriA  mham  I  hftiw  4qih 
ruBedj  ft  mind  00  raidy  to  ftmiih,  ai  etevy  eill,  the  teto  wbidi  ihoiDU 
be  remembered,  the  tralbB  irhich  ihouU  be  dedwed,  the  MrgOBMOls 
irfaidi  shoold  be  urged,  hngmge  m  wfakdi  thej  might  be  oleeriy  end 
tirablj  ezpreseed,  and  images  with  wbieh  ihey  might  be  beantiftJfy 
adorned.  His  imagination  was  pethapa  too  briDiant^  and  too  rioh.  It 
ooold  hardly  be  said  that  any  of  the  pietnrea  nUoh  it  drew  trere  !&• 
dnwn  or  oat  of  plaoe ;  yet  it  might,  I  tfaiidc,  be  traly  aaid,  thai  the 
gaflery  iraa  crowded.  The  exoeaa  was  not,  however,  t^  enmeynMieo 
of  a  defeotiTe  taste,  or  a  aolidtode  to  shine ;  bat  the  prodnee^^afitfiqF 
over  ereative,  always  exaberant,  and  eierting  its  powera  aoore  easily  iJi 
Ais  manner  than  in  any  other.  To  speak  and  write  aa  he  actoally 
spoke  and  wrote,  was  oidy  to  permit  tli^  tfaon^rts  and  imageawhiA 
first  ofibred  themselves  to  flow  firom  his  Ups  or  Us  pen. 

^' Mr.  Ames  was  distrngoished  by  a  remaikabk  and  very  amiable  an* 
plieity  of  character.  In  cncles  where  any  man  would  luve  thoa^t  it 
an  honor  to  shine,  and  where  he  always  shone  with  superior  kibei  he 
appeared  entirely  to  forget  himself,  and  to  direct  all  his  observatioiis  to 
the  entertainment  of  the  company,  and  the  elueidatkm  of  the  sidl^eot 
Whenever  he  conversed,  it  was  impossible  to  fidl  of  reoeiviiig  bodi 
instruction  and  delight  But  the  instruction  flowed  not  from  the  pride 
of  talents,  or  the  ambition  of  being  brilliant  Whatever  was  the  field 
of  thought,  he  expanded  it ;  whatever  was  the  theme  of  dBscuasion,  he 
gave  it  new  splendor.  But  the  manner  in  which  he  did  bo4k  showed 
irresistibly  that  they  were  the  most  obvious  and  the  least  laboriouB 
employments  of  such  a  fimcy.  BJs  sense  of  rectitude,  both  public 
and  personal,  was  not  only  exact,  but  delicate  and  exquisite.  Bm 
patriotism  was  glowing.  Eminent  as  he  was  among  those  who  wexe 
most  eminent,  I  should  mwe  strongly  covet  his  private  character;''  and 
President  AUen  says  of  Ames,  he  compelled  assent  more  by  striking 
allusions  than  by  regular  deductions,  and  fiur  charms  of  converaatiQD 
was  unequaDed.  Ames  was  opposed  to  democracy,  aa  it  would  end  in 
UMmarehy ;  and  was  an  ardent  advocate  of  the  Federal  party,  ma  being 
the  riueld  of  our  constitution. 

Though  the  professional  brethren  of  Eisher  Ames  held  him  in  the 
highest  respect,  tliey  coneatred  witli  President  KirUand,  who  prepaied 
the  biogra|diy  prefixed  to  his  collected  worin,  that  he  was  mote  adapted 
flff  the  aenato  than  tfie  bar.    Itwaseasy&iiddelightfiiltohimto  iUua- 


traie  trf  k  pMare,  b«t  pnnfid  and  hboiiocis  to  pvove  bj  a  diagam. 
He  -was  a  man  of  pmeat  monk)  of  moat  amiaible  dispoaition,  and  moal 
diiioerelj  bdo?ed  by  hia  frieoda,  among  whom  were  aome  of  the  moat 
mineiit  men  of  that  day.  He  waa  gnfkaoellj  aket^ed  by  SuIliyaO) 
''  as  above  the  middle  atature,  and  well  fonned.  Hia  £9atarea  were  not 
atroQgly  marked.  Hia  fiHrehead  waa  neither  high  nor  expaoaive.  Hia 
eyea  irere  bine  and  of  middling  aie,  hia  month  handaome,  hia  hair 
Hack,  and  abort  on  the  forehead,  and  in  hia  latter  years  nnpowdered. 
Be  tvaa  very  ereet,  and  when  apeaking  he  raiaed  his  head,  or  rather  hia 
drin,  with  ihe  moat  projected  part  of  hia  fiioe.  Hia  face  had  a  moat 
eomplaoent  ezpreaaon  when  he  waa  apeaking ;  and  when  he  meant  to 
be  severe,  it  waa  seen  in  good-natared  sarcaam,  rather  than  in  ill-natured 
wofds.  It  was  said  that  the  beantifiil  productiona  of  hia  pen  were  the 
fcat  flowinga  of  his  mind,  and  hardly  corrected  for  the  press.  His  life 
is  supposed  to  have  been  shortened  by  his  excessive  anxiety  abont  hia 
ooontry.  Many  of  hia  predictSona  have  been  realized,  and  some  of 
Ihem  in  hia  lifetime.  Hia  air,  manner  and  oountenaDoe,  were  thoae 
of  an  honest  and  ainoere  man.  The  condition  of  the  ooontry  fnmiahes 
abondant  proof  that  he  was,  politically,  a  wiae  man.  All  hia  moamfol 
prophecies  seem  to  be  in  the  course  cf  fiilfihnent" 

Fisher  Ames  once  said :  ''  If  every  gravestone  of  a  departed  repirii- 
lie  bore  a  lesson  of  wisdom  and  warning,  the  democrats  would  ahut  their 
eyea  rather  than  lock  upon  it.  They  have  no  idea  of  any  principlea, 
excepting  their  extremea  when  they  are  no  longer  principlea;"  and, 
in  his  Dangers  ct  American  Liberty,  he  aaaerta  '^  it  never  happoied 
in  the  world,  and  it  never  will,  that  a  democracy  haa  been  kept  out  of 
the  control  of  the  fiercest  and  most  turbulent  spirits  in  the  society. 
They  breathe  into  it  all  their  own  fiuy,  and  make  it  subservient  to  the 
worst  designs  of  the  worst  men ; "  and  in  another  paragraph  exclaima : 
"  All  Uatory  liea  open  for  our  warning, —  open  like  a  church^yard, 
an  whose  lessons  are  aolemn,  and  ehiaelled  for  eternity  in  the  hard 
stone;  —  lessons  that  whisper, —  0  !  that  they  oould  thunder  to  repub- 
lics,— ^  Your  paaaiona  and  your  vioea  forbid  you  to  be  free ! '  " 

Upon  one  oocaaion,  Judge  Story  related  the  folbwing  anecdote  in 
rektion  to  three  great  men.  ''  Samuel  Dexter,"  aaid  he,  "  waa  one 
of  those  men  whom,  aa  was  said  of  Burke,  if  you  should  meet  on  a 
rainy  day  beneath  a  shed,  you  wonki  at  onee  distinguish  aa  a  great 
man.  A  few  moments'  oonveraatkm  with  Mr.  Dexter  ahowed  tUa ; 
and  I  remember  that  when  I  firat  met  him,  not  knowing  who  he  was,  I 
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JUm  ftod  Chief  Jmrtice  liMBtMiIL  ThBlMac  mmm^mtmm^ 
nlktt,  or  nthflr  w  0|»iiiHi  (for  be  vm  almoil  9okm  m  tbe  dMlogii#)| 
which  kstod  soiae  three  jKmnu  O&hveddi^ii^ftbetwalbnMiOlii^ 
Bieiioed,  OD  their  waj  honeirird,  i»ni|iag  die  dq[»th  $iA  ]eami«g.4i£ 
their  noble  host  Said  Ames,  efler  m  short  taUt,  'lo  amSm  the 
truth,  Dejiter,  I  have  not  nnderBtood  a  word  xxf  hie  argUMil  for  haK 
an  hour.'  •' And  V  good-hnnoredly  rejoined  Dexter,  ^  hava  be«i  9fit 
of  my  d^th  fior  an  hour  and  a  hell'  " 

In  Felt  B  Meinoriab  of  William  S.  Shaw,  we  find  it  stated  hy  Banaah. 
Adams,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Shaw,  that  in  the  jear  1790  she  awk  a 
petition  to  Coagress,  which  Mr.  Ames  {SPeeented  at  her  nMineBt,  fm.% 
general  law  to  be  psaeed  whioh  wonld  secure  to  authois  the  exoluaiva 
nj^t  of  their  publicstioiis.  We  find,  on  tomii;^  to  the  laws  of  Cpn* 
gress,  that  this  act,  which  is  entitled  an  act  for  the  enoowagemeat  of 
kaming,  etc.,  was  established  on  the  diet  of  May,  179a     . 

The  following  incident  ragurding  Eisher  Ames  is  worthy  of  xafMri* 
Xhere  lived  in  Dedhamafiurmer  of  great  natural  wit  and  smartaeaseC 
repartee, —  one  Joseph  KiagBimrjr, —  whohadagreatpartialiil()rfQr  MTi 
Ames,  yet  would  never  kt  pees  an  opportnnityof  showing  his  taeti  ewa. 
at  the  expense  of  his  firieod.  A  town-nieeting  waa  held,  at  which  1^ . 
Ames  made  an  eloquent  qpeeeh.  Kiugphary,  in  his  dir^  frock  ^anA 
trousers,  had  taken  a  seat  in  the  adjoining  pew ;  and  no  sooner  hed  e«r 
coator  fiaished,  than  he  rose  and  aaid,  '*  Mr.  Moderator,  my  fareiher 
Ames'  eloquence  reminds  me  of  nothing  but  the  shining  of  a  fira*|^y 
which  gives  just  light  enough  to  show  its  own  insignificance;"  aiid 
down  he  aat,  having  thus,  at  a  Uowi  by  exciting  the  riaiUes  of  the 
audience,  defeated  the  efiect  of  Mr.  Ames'  eloqaence. 

In  public  speaking,  ilsher  Ames  trusted  much  to  excitement,  and 
did  little  more  in  his  doset  than  draw  the  outlines  of  his  speech  and 
reflect  on  it,  till  be  had  received  deefdy  the  impressions  he  intended  te 
make;  depending  fi>r  the  turns  and  figures,  says  Kjrkland,  of  laH* 
guage,  illustrations,  and  modes  of  aiqpeal  to  the  paaainnSi  en  his  i^mgr 
ination  aod  feelings  at  the  time.  This  excitement  oontimied,  when  the 
cause  had  ceased  to  operate.  After  debate,  hia  mind  wps  agitetad  liki) 
the  ocean  after  a  storm,  and  his  nerves  were  like  the  ahronds  of  addp 
lorn  by  the  ten^pest  When  Washington  died,  he  pronounced.  Jiie 
enkgy  befoie  the  Slat^  Leglskture.    This  perfivmipieeK  tbpi^  it 
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^mlpikM,khtbmpBanaimtik0A  might otiM 
l»«ii^6lltoi.  lli»tHMfli'jw«  fcpeftJ  bflpow  paid  to  tile  aemofy  of  Ite 
Wiiri  Bin  hftd  akMty  niMto  a  gveM;  dtaiMid  on  llie  paUie  twosM* 
i^. .  Mr.  Amm  draw  nther  t&dmll  tm  the  poKtMl  evenlB  and  acts 
vUob  fldatnitod  hk  dmnOet^  than  merely  to  draw  tears  for  his  IO00 ; 
mdM  abevDdfl  mtniaiale'diadrimiiiBtlob  and  aententknu  iriadom. 
*  Fnm  hk  knowledge  ef  alUis,  aays  Kirirhnd,  and  hk  oonfUtotkl 
HJMriiiig  wMi  thoee  who  were  pirinoipak  in  eflheting  a  meaame  regard* 
|[|(th»fiAlieeredft,  he  migfat  haie  niade  hunadf  a  gainer/ along  witii 
the  pttbUe,  hj  the  fiinding  ajatem.  But  he  consulted  hk  lively  sense 
of  tepatation  bja  serapolons  abetinenoe  firom  participating  in  Ihk 
advanlage.  Sb  observed  upon  a  calnnny,  which  was  nttered  not 
bedMae  h  was  deaervad,  bst  beoaMe  it  might  be  believed,  <'  I  have  too 
good  pioofrof  Ihe  want  of  property  for  sormise  to  like  oontrary  to  have 
Height;  I  have  mneh  more  occBsion  to  justify  myself  to  my  &mily  for 
being'  poor,  than  to  repel  the  charge  by  bemg  rich."  Hk  dehcate 
mind  vod  amiaUe  temper  made  the  contests  of  hk  public  station  often 
iiksome.  Ihon|^  he  did  not  aUow  himself  to  oomphin,  yet  he  some- 
tiuea  ftit  these  irritatbns  wMi  much  sensibility,  "llie  value  of 
fiiendi,"  he  observes,  '^  k  the  most  apparent  and  highest  rated  to 
Aas»  who  mmgle  in  tiie  coniieti  of  politieal  Ufo.  The  sharp  contests 
fir  fittile  points  wound  the  mmd,  and  the  oeaseless  jargon  of  hypocrisy 
ikmy0wun  the  foeultks.  I  turn  from  scenes  which  provoke  mi,  &- 
gmt  me,  to  the  contemplaticm  cf  the  interest  I  have  in  private  life,  and 
to  the  pleasures  of  sooiety  with  diose  friends  whom  I  have  so  much 
reason  to  esteem." 

Ekher  Ames  was  a  devoted  member  of  the  Episcopal  churdi  in 
Dedham,  and  ever  entered  widi  si^rit  and  devotion  into  the  service,  by 
audibly  responding  in  the  litany  and  gloria  patri.  He  observed  to  a 
fiiead,  oneday,  after  readEng  ^<  Nelson  on  the  Fasts  and  Feasts,"  that 
he  adnaredthedmrbh,  ihou^  he  would  wish  to  be  understood  that  he 
did  not  consider  all  those  holy  days  to  be  essential.  It  was  observed 
to  him  that  the  Episcopal  church  differed  veiy  widely  from  the  Con- 
grtgalional  phtform,  in  her  orcBnation,  government,  and  mode  of  wor- 
sl%  HrsepKed:  "The  difference  k  what  I  like,  and  fir  which  I  give 
the  chnrdi  the  preference."  He  directed  hk  parish  taxes  to  be  paid  to 
the  reelor  of  the  Episcopal  church,  whom  he  requested,  during  hk  last 
iUness,  to  eorae  to  hk  house  and  have  the  church  service,  and  make  it 
finuMar  to  hk  femily.    On  the  Christinas  eve  of  1807,  he  had  hk 
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lioiBe  deoonfted  ividi  giMB  bos^aadi 
tkms  oa  Aat  Mident  cMiMn,  irUA  has  booeve  «  TonenUe  bgr  ago  « 
the  dmrdi  ostechiBm.  Some  time  after  be  ires  a  Hiiinitai  of  Ike 
ehofdi,  one  Madam  Bpragae  propoeed  to  di^Hiee  ef  ber  per  in  libe 
Ooigre^iatioiial  church  at  •  yerj  low  rate,  and  whidh  was  the  Uat 
pew  in  the  hooae.  He  replied  to  her  that  he  did  not  derire  it  She 
thm  said,  ''If  they  build  a  new,  splendid  meetii^hoiiie,  Mr.  Aaiea,  I 
presome  yon  will  return  to  the  old  aoeiety."  On  which  be  gnifely 
replied:  ''No,  madam;  if  they  ereet a meetingJionse  of  aih«r,  mid 
line  it  with  gold,  and  gt?e  me  the  best  pew  in  it,  I  aball  go  to  Ae 
I^nsoopal  churoh." 

In  the  poem  by  Jchxk  Pierpout,  reoited  at  the  ceMmtion  «f  tha 
Newburyport  Washington  Benevolent  Society,  Qct  27, 1812,  appear 
tins  glowing  tribute  to  Eisber  Ames : 

"  Then  ft  bright  spirit,  free  from  every  Tloe 
As  was  the  rose  that  bloomed  in  Paradise,  — 
A  seal  as  warm  to  see  his  oonntry  blest 
Am  liTed  in  Cato's  er  LToufgns'  breast ; 
A  ihiioy  chaste  and  viforoiis  as  strcmg 
To  holy  themes  Isaiah*s  hallowed  tongue  ; 
And  strains  as  eloquent  as  Zion  heard. 
When,  on  his  golden  harp,  her  royal  bard 
Waked  to  a  |^  derotioB's  dying  SMnes, 
Flowed  fttmi  the  lips  and  wanned  the  aonl  of  Ames. 
Like  Memnon*s  harp,  that  breathed  a  moumftil  tone 
When  on  its  strings  the  rays  of  morning  shone, 
That  stainless  sphrit,  on  approaeUng  night. 
Was  tooohed  and  saddened  1^  prophekie  lig^t ; 
And,  as  the  Tiaion  to  his  view  was  giten. 
That  spirit  sunk,  and,  sighing,  fled  to  heaTen.*' 


TIMOTHY  BIGELOW. 

RB.  11, 1800.    B0LOGT  OH  WASHOrCOON .    FOR  THB  MASSAOHOBmB  0nAlll^ 

LODQB. 

''  His  administration  was  a  satire  on  those  who  are  bom  to  rule,^ 
sajs  Mr.  Bigelow.  *'  Making  the  general  good  the  sole  object  of  his 
pursuit,  and  carefully  distingtushing  the  attention  which  was  due  finom 


kiBMaaiidhriAial  to thsdaims  of  relsfkxi  and  fritDoUiip,  from  tto 
(bte  ha  owed  to  ike  pnUie,  he  neirar  yielded  tD  tiM  infinaiioe  of 
ffrmle  pmHtikjy  vat  stooped  to  the  low  polioj  of  aggraadiimg  hk 
ftmilyby  the^fksof  oflb)e.  He  bestoired  emploTmeiitB  on  thoee  onlj 
«hd  added  to  intepHgr  the  qoalitiee  neoessarj  to  diadiarge  them. 
PMieat  in  lavestigBtioii,  and  oaatioas  in  researeh,  he  famed  his  reeo- 
htifom  with  deliberation,  and  ezeeated  them  with  decision.  Gonsekms 
of  the-puritj  of  his  motives,  and  satisfied  with  the  propriety  oi  his 
detenninitiQDs, — daily  estimating,  abo,  the  sacred  doty  of  maintaining 
the  oonstitvlaooal  ri^ts  of  his  otBee, —  he  was  not  to  be  sooAed  into 
dishonorable  compliance  by  the  blandishments  of  flattery,  nor  direrted 
from  his  porposes  by  the  terror  of  nnmbers,  or  die  imposing  wei^t  of 
.  pnhlio  character.  When  a  revolntion,  nnpreoedented  in  its  kind,  had 
involved  the  Eoropean  world  in  ocmfhsion,  and  the  flame  of  war 
WBs  spreading  into  other  quarters  of  the  j^obe,  neither  the  insidibus 
attempts  of  the  emissaries  of  France,  nor  the  treacherous  arts  of  her 
American  adherents,  oonld  indoce  him  to  haaard  our  quiet.  Though 
himself  a  soldier,  and  equal  to  the  emergencies  of  war,  he  perceived 
not  only  the  true  interests  of  his  country,  but  justice  and  humanity, 
enj<Hned  a  continuance  of  peace.  He  therefore  wisely  adjusted  the 
misunderstandings  which  tloeatened  our  tranquillity,  and  resdved  on 
a  strict  neutrality.  Our  own  experience,  and  the  events  which  have 
since  transpired  in  other  countries,  have  fully  justified  the  measure^ 
Yet,  strange  to  tell,  disappointed  Action,  despairing  ai  success  in  an 
impeachment  of  his  discernment  or  understanding,  has  dared  here  to 
arraign  tiie  purity  of  his  motives.  Gircurastances  seemto  have  placed 
him  beyond  the  reach  of  suspicion.  His  wealth  was  more  than  suf- 
ficient for  all  the  purposes  of  splendid  enjoyment;  he  had  no  posterity 
to  inherit  hereditary  honors ;  and  he  was  surely  too  wise  not  to  know 
that  a  crown  would  tarnish  his  glory, — that  his  own  reputation  was 
inseparably  connected  with  the  prosperity  of  his  country, —  that  his 
fiune  would  mount  no  higher  tiian  her  eagle  could  soar.  What  more 
than  he  possessed  could  ambition  pant  for?  What  further  had  the 
world  to  bestow?  «  «  «  «  Animated  with  a  generous  philan- 
thropy, o«r  deoeased  brother  early  sought  admission  into  our  ancient 
and  honorable  finttemity,  at  once  to  enable  him  to  cherish  with  advan- 
t^gd  this  heavenly  principle,  and  enlarge  the  sphere  of  its  (^)eration« 
He  cultivated  our  art  with  sedulous  attention,  and  never  lost  an 
oiqxnrtunity  of  advancing  the  interest  or  promoting  the  honor  of  tiie 
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WUk  «MiMdkHft-ckirf  «f  Urn 
mjj  he  tnmtmniflrf  tht  f<ir>Minhm<ial  aai 
ofalimTdliBg  k)dge«iiieag  dMBiUluy.    Eb* 

oflkelwMritooiiPttiiMliltothe  ImiBaa  ohutote,iMl  to  ptOttliMrljf 
ivefU  to  oonwl  the  finoeitj  <^  nUien,  aad  alfawrte  th>  Mwuiei  <)f 
mur.  The  owes  of  his  hi^  offide'eBgKMed  too  miidi  of  hi*  liam 
to  dbnk  of  hii  eogigiiig  in  ihe  dities  of  the  ekur ;  yel  be  Iboil 
fioqneiit  <^iportiiiiitie8  to  visit  the  lodge,  and  thon^t  it  no  AemigMm 
firam  hisdigmlytheretostMidonaktslwiditliebfeihn^  Tniete 
onrprindplBSonsUoocasiotts,  >n  iasMentonceoooan^l  irhiA  sanMid 
Umtodi^hiytfMirmlhienoetohiBfiMs.  Abodyof  Ajneriotn  tMop^ 
in  some  suooessful  renooontor  ivith  ihe  enemy,  posseand  theusehreS) 
SBK>ng  other  hootj,  of  ihejemb  and  fonntaro  of  n  Aitidi  timv«ffing 
le%e  of  Msoons.  This  property  iras  diieeted  by  ^  oomnHMhr^in* 
chief  to  be  retaxDe^  under  a  fl^;  of  truce,  to  its  fbrmer  proprietors, 
aooonpsnied  with  a  message,  purporting  that  the  Ansriosns  dM  not 
make  war  upon  institutions  ni  bsne?dince." 

We  find  a  hi«^y  independent  and  digmfied  pavage  intheoiutiett 
of  ib.  Bigelow,  pronoanDed  for  tfie  Wadington  Bsnevokut  Sooiel^} 
thatdeserroi  to  be  perpetuated:  '' Thanks  be  to  God,  we  stIU  lulaift 
the  ri^t  of  expressing  our  opimons !  Nor  w31  we  ever  surrender  it. 
ft  is  our  inherituice.  For  let  it  be  remembered  Aat  our  aaoeatDiai 
fimn  the  moBMUt  of  their  first  knding  on  these  shores^  wem  atways 
fipee;  that  thehr  resistance  to  Great  Britun  was  not  so  mndi  the 
dbet  of  aetnal  sufiering,  as  of  apprehension  of  approafhing  Anger. 
It  was  not  the  resistance  of  slaves,  but  of  those  who  were  ^etermfaiedl 
never  to  become  such.  It  is  proveibial,  in  our  country,  that  Bsstun 
is  the  credle  of  liberty*  It  is  not  uo  much  her  cradle  aa  her  asylum ; 
not  so  madi  her  plaoe  of  nurture  as  her  dtndel.  If  this  were  her 
birth-place,  she  must  have  been  prodnced  at  once,  aa  Minerva  iaaaid 
to  have  sprang  forth  from  the  brain  of  Jupiter,  fidl^grown  and  eom* 
plete  in  annor.  Except  a  short  exile  at  the  commeneemsnt  of  the 
RevolutkNi,  this  always  was,  and  I  trust  always  will  be^  her  fikvoiils 


OoL  Timothy,  the  fi^er  of  Hon.  TimoAy  Bigsbw,  martied  Anal 
Andrews,  of  Worcester,  an  orphan,  July  7, 1762.  Ee  was  an  intrepU 
adhenntofthecanseoftheBevolHtion;  and,  after  Ihe  bailie  of  Lex* 
n^lton,  wA  the  apislnnce  of  Oeneral  Wamn,  edbsted  the  removd 
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Alk6-|riBltag-iimiradt4]i»na1mib  ef  te  prittting^oflke  of  the : 
MciniBelto  Spjt  ^  decided  Whig  paper,  coniiwtod  hy  JauA  ThooHul} 
fmkrof  ili»  Aaimnyi  Antiqwriaa  Socfety,  ioeoiponiAed  in  1812. 
Ihiqi  wem  fOMe jed  aaro0»  Quarks  Kyot  to  Lecbnere  Point,  tihenoe 
¥W<wwtorf  and  depOBtad  m  tlie  dml]i&g4Kmfle  of  Ool  Bigelow, 
nkem  tbd  operatioB8  of  this  patriot  paper  -were  bol<Sy  exeooted. 
Bamig  iha  Beirintitt,  sany  towns  iroted  that  they  ivoald  hate  no 
davea;  mi  it  is  nlnkedof  6>L  Btgebvr,  that,  when  solidted  to  make 
fide  of  ft  aiave  wli<»nr  ka  owned,  he  replied  that,  <<idhile  fighting  fat' 
libevtjjF,  he wDvdd  iMrer  be  gaiUyof  seUbg  slavei."  Ool.  Bigelow,  then' 
a  Mjer,  was  eaptwed  in  the  attadc  on  Qnebee,  whea  Montgomery 
was  k31ed«  In  1777  he  became  a  eolonel  in  the  eontinental  army, 
aad  issiatod  in  the  oaptme  of  Bai^goyne.  He  was  active  at  Saratoga, 
YaBijr  iVnrge,  tfid  West  Point  After  the  war,  he  waa  appointed  to 
theteonunandof  the  natienal  aiaeaal  at  Springfield,  and  ^  MaMh- 
81, 1790,  aged  51. 

BoiEL  Timolihy  Bigdoar,  theseoond  son  of  six  children,  was  bem  M 
Woroester,  April  80,  1767.  ffis  ebm^tary  ednoation  was  at  the 
pnUie'eclieelof  hisnaitiTetown;  but  the  perils  of  llie  war  soq^ending 
8okeol4>pemilioDa,  he  entened  the  office  of  Thomas'  Spy,  where  he  was- 
OMHpied  daring  two  yeaxa,  in  which  period  Benjamin  Bteusdl  was  also- 
enip^'ed  in  the  same  office.  In  1778  he  beeame  a  papil  of  Her* 
Jmflk  £cqpe,.of  Spencer,  and  wne  finally  prepared  for  ooUegenndto 
tlie.oafa  o£  Hob.  Siarael  Dester.  He  padnated  at  Harvard  College 
in  1786|  and  on  commencement  day  he  took  part  in  a  ftreiiBic  dispute, 
whetbnf  religioos  disp^atation  promotes  the  interest  of  trae  piety. 
Ub«  Bigelow  engaged  in  the  study  of  law,  nnder  the  gnidance  oi  Levi' 
Tjneoln^  senior,  at  Worosaterr  Previooa  to  entering  college,  he  first 
engaged  in  dasaical  stadies  mador  the  care  of  Benjamin,  son  of  Qen.* 
Bw^amin.  Lincoln,  of  Hingham.  Among  his  fellow*<»mpanions  pre-- 
pMB^  for  the  bar^  were  Jndge  Bdward  Bangs,  Joseph  Dennie,  the 
eangrJat^  and  Iheophilas  Wheeler.  The  insnrreotion  of  Shays  ocoor^ 
ring  in  VIA^i  these  young  patriots  threw  aside  Blackstone  and  the  dry 
atndy  of  hvw,  and  shooldored  their  maskelB,  and  marched  to  Petenham 
as  Yolanteers,  to  thwart  the  treasonable  designs  of  the  reckless  rebeb, 
who.  y$ef^  seen  defeated.  In  1789  Mr.  Bigriow  entered  on  ihe  prae- 
ticn  of  Iftv  St.  Oroton,  in  Massachusetts.*  In  1806  he  remofed  to 
Miifiird,.a«d  pr^tiaed  law  in  BoatML  He  was  of  the  State  Lsgisb- 
tina  dtrnJnaiaatia  Am  tviniiy  yearn.  He  was  Speaker  of  the  Qrace 
26 
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dvingeleTeiiyean.  He  ims  »  Sliito  Seiiato  dniag  feor  yeiM,  ini 
of  the  Bzecstive  Gotmoil  during  two  yean. 

In  the  popnlar  period  of  FreemaeoBiy,  Mr.  Bigelew  {Hmded  dving 
two  triennifti  terms  at  the  head  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  MaasadraBetts; 
and,  m  that  caparity,  with  a  splendid  escort  of  craftsmen,  in  Ae  year 
1808,  made  a  joniney  to  Portland,  fixr  the  instalment  of  <^Scera  of  the 
Oiand  Lodge  of  Maine.  He  was  a  member  al  the  American  Academy 
of  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  vice-president  of  the  American  Antiquarian 
Society.  He  was  an  originator  of  the  institation  of  Middlesex  Hue- 
bandmai.  His  devoted  taste  for  hortieoltore  prompted  him  to  adopt  a 
tasteful  plan  of  ornamental  gardening  aronnd  hie  mansion  at  Medfind, 
which  bis  social  spirit  made  the  seat  of  hospitality,  and  where  ir&n 
ezhibiteil  domestic  virtues  •  rendering  his  society  as  desirable  as  his 
public  career  was  eminent  He  was  profoundly  endowed  witii  a  knowl- 
edge of  theology,  and  was  so  well  versed  in  Qreek  and  Hebrew  as  to 
easily  read  the  Scriptures  in  the  original  languages. 

In  a  period  of  political  excitement,  when  an  anonymous  writer  in 
Dr.  Park's  Repertory  was  pouring  out  his  political  philippics,  inflaming 
die  whole  State,  Mr.  Bigelow,  having  a  great  desire  to  know  who  he 
was,  proceeded  to  the  printing-office,  where  he  remarked  that  he  was 
somewhat  fiuniliar  with  case-work,  and  requested  leave  to  try  his 
hand ;  on  which,  some  manuscript  copy  was  passed  to  him,  when, 
seising  the  composing-stick,  he  set  up  several  Unes,  and  immediately 
recognising  the  hand-writing  as  that  of  the  &mous  John  Lowdl,  be 
quitted  the  office,  rejoiced  at  the  discovery. 

There  are  those  living  who  remember  the  eminent  position  sustained 
by  Mr.  Bigelow,  both  in  law  and  politics.  They  have  not  forgotten 
ihe  manly  dignity  which  he  sustained  in  presiding  over  the  ^Legisla- 
ture of  the  State ;  nor  of  his  remarkable  memory,  which  enabled  him 
to  call  all  the  seven  hundred  members  of  that  house  by  name,  on  the 
second  day  after  they  had  assembled ;  nor  the  unexampled  influence 
which  he  exercised  over  that  body  during  sessions  of  intense  political 
excitement.  They  may  be  able  to  repeat  a  few  of  his  brilliant  sayings 
and  admirable  repartees ;  but  this  is  all  that  can  now  be  related  of  his 
wit,  which  ever  shone  at  the  bar  and  in  the  halls  of  legislatbn,  and 
enlivened  the  social  banquet,  for  which  he  was  not  exoeUed  by  any  of 
his  associates,  of  whom  were  Strong,  Gore,  Dexter,  and  Otis.  A  few 
printed  orations  are  all  that  inform  the  present  day  of  the  dear 
reason,  strong  logic,  and  fervid  eloquence,  which  marked  the  advocate 


v4  Ae  politimiv  tmi  wlooh  raBd«r«d  lus  control  over  juries  aal 
popular  gaihenngs  almoBt  unbounded.  His  exordiam  on  tiie  iminor* 
telitjof  tke  aonl,  in  bia  oration  on  Samuel  Dana,  k  worthy  of  a  divine. 
It  ahoidd  be  stated,  moxeovw,  tbat  seyeral  of  his  speeches  and  rqiorte 
aie  to  be  Ipnnd  in  the  papers  of  the  day,  and  may  still  be  read  by  men 
Qf  taste  with  applause  who  embrace  his  political  views,  and  with 
veneiation  by  his  opponents.  Some  of  those  who  loved  him  best  can 
declare  how  honorable  was  his  legal  and  political  conrse,  and  how 
Bcmpolous  he  was  in  observing  the  duties  of  religion.  But  these 
memorials  are  all  that  can  be  gathered  of  this  eminent  civilian ;  and 
before  many  of  these  have  faded  away,  a  learned  scion  of  the  stock, 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Bigelow,  would  perform  a  great  public  service  by  gath- 
ering memoirs  and  remains  of  his  venerated  fother,  embracing  orations, 
political  speeches,  and  legal  arguments  that  he  has  delivered,  to  be 
published  in  a  permanent  form. 

Mr.  Bigelow  was  a  ready  speaker,  and  during  a  practice  of  thirty- 
two  years  he  signed  more  cases  than  any  one  of  the  profession  in  New 
Englairf.  Possessing  rare  wit,  as  we  have  said,  and  force  of  argu- 
ment^ with  fluent  narrative  powers,  his  society  was  endeared  to  all  that 
knew.  him.  His  figure  was  tall,  and  courtesy  graced  his  manners. 
He  was  an  ardent  friend  of  the  old  Federal  party.  His  oration  for 
the  Washington  Benevolent  Society  is  one  of  the  best  specimens  of 
politieal  spirit  in  that  burning  period.  He  was  an  honored  member 
of  the  ipreatly-defiuned  Hartford  Convention.  May  our  country  ever 
have  such  men  as  Cabot,  Otis,  Bliss,  Dane,  Prescott,  and  Bigelow, — 
not  forgetting  Baylies,  Thomas,  Waldo,  Lyman,  Wilde,  and  Longfel- 
low I  The  gathering  of  this  venerable  convocation  was  the  principal 
meazis  of  hastening  the  peace  with  Great  Britain,  and  the  contest 
advanced  the  glory  of  the  nation. 

Mr.  Bigelow  married  Lucy,  daughter  of  Judge  OUver  Prescott,  of 
Groton,  September,  1791.  His  children  were,  Katharine,  who  mar- 
ried Hon.  Abbott  Lawrence,  minister  at  the  court  of  St  James.  Rev. 
Dr.  Andrew,  formerly  of  Medford  and  Taunton,  minister  at  large  for 
Boston,  and  author  of  Leaves  of  a  Journal  in  North  Britain  and 
Lreland,  also  Notes  of  Travels  in  Sicily  and  Malta;  whose  life  of 
philaathropy  will  sweeten  his  last  days.  Hon.  John  Prescott,  for- 
merly Secretary  of  State,  of  the  Executive  Council,  and  Mayor  of 
Boston,  elected  in  1849.  When  at  the  festival  in  Faneuil  Hall,  on 
the  centennial  celebration  of  the  settlement  of  Boston,  September  17^ 
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1880^  Hsyw  Bigikfir  0m  tke  tatOmaimg  mbUmbI:  ''fhelM 
flml  cebbfated  ondkt  in  liiitorj,-^tlM  end»  of  Hoimilaa,  and  lUi 
old  Ondle  of  Liberty :  Bodi  ineiM)rdbfe  ftr  IIm  enngjr  of  dim 
oeoii|iMita  in  resisting  the  emiifliXMt  of  opprrnMon"  EAwudf  a 
tmdier  beloved,  wbo  died  in  1888;  Traocie,  amerafaent ef  Boaloiit 
and  two  daughters,  one  of  whom  nHTied  Henry  Stevens,  Biq.,  a 
merohant  of  New  YorL  Hon.  Timothy  Bigelow  died  in  Medto^ 
May  18, 1821. 


JOHN  DAVI^. 

FEB.  19,  1800.     EOLOaT  ON  WASBm&J!01S[.     lOR  THE  AKBBIGAH  AOADBIIT 
OF  ARTS  AND  8CIENCB8. 

Was  bom  at  Plymondi,  Jan.  26, 1761.  Graduated  at  Harvard  Col* 
lege  in  1781 ;  and  ^en  he  took  his  iegnej  his  theme  was  a  poem  on 
*'  Oommenoement"  He  beoame  teacher  in  the  &mily  of  Gen.  Joseph 
OtiSi  a  brodmr  of  the  patriot  He  prepared  for  the  bar  under  tibe 
direetion  of  Benjamin,  a  son  of  General  Benjamin  Lincoln,  and  oenn 
pkted  onder  Oakes  Angier,  Esq.,  of  Bridgewater.  He  married  SUen 
Watson,  June  7, 1786,  and  was  elected  as  a  delegate  to  the  conveotiflii 
on  the  adoption  of  the  federal  constitnticm  in  1788,  and  last  of  the 
survivors.  Was  a  senator  for  Plymouth  county  in  1796,  and  a 
ComptroUer  of  the  United  States  Treasury  in  1795.  Was  appointed 
by  Washington  U.  8.  District  Attorney  for  Massachusetts.  Li  1801 
he  was  appointed  by  President  Adams  a  judge  of  the  U.  S.  District 
Court  tov  this  State.  Was  counsellor  of  the  American  Academy  of 
Arts  and  Sciences,  and  member  of  that  institution,  and  of  the  Maasa-* 
chusetts  Historical  Society,  from  their  foundaticm.  Judge  Davis  was 
treasurer  of  Harvard  University,  member  of  the  corporation  and  board 
of  overseers  of  that  college,  fuid  member  of  the  N.  E.  Genealogical 
Historical  Society.  He  was  also  a  delegate  to  the  Massachusetts 
convention  on  revising  the  State  constitution,  in  1820.  He  devmed 
the  city  seal,  with  this  inscription,  adopted  by  Boston  on  its  inoorpora^ 
lion,  Feb.  28,  1822 :  <'  As  with  our  &thers,  so  may  God  be  with  us." 
Judge  Davis  resigned  his  station  as  district  judge  of  U.  S.  Ooort, 


Jdy,  1841,  on  irldflh  oomuoq  he  flaidtotheecmit,  "Itk  pidiifidlto^ 
tfBiplaf  thesdemawinrddiflBolTed  Oor  officklcauMction  will  oeaie; 
bst  recipfoeal  esteem  and  good-will  will,  I  trnst,  remain  in  continued 
eKerafle."  Judge  Davis  was  present  at  the  festival  in  Faneoil  Hall  on 
the  centennial  celebration  of  the  settlement  of  Boston,  en  which  occasion 
he  advanced  the  following  sentiment,  "  History  and  poetiy, —  Bkck- 
Bione^s  spring  and  the  Pierian  spring:  'To  keep  the  Pilgrims' 
memory  green,'  Boston  is  satisfied."  This  occorred  after  the  delivery 
of  the  oration  by  Quincy,  and  the  poem  by  Spragne. 

Judge  Davis  was  one  of  the  most  profound  antiquarians  in  New 
England.  His  learned  notes  to  Morton's  New  England  Memorial  have 
done  more  to  incite  research  into  the  history  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  than 
any  other  work.  It  created  a  new  era  in  antiquarian  lore ;  and,  had  he 
possessed  the  active  vigor  of  Camden  of  Old  England,  he  would  have 
been  his  rival  in  New  England. 

On  the  occasion  of  a  dinner  party,  at  which  Judge  Story  and  others 
eminent  in  the  legal  profession  were  present,  the  conversation  turned 
upon  die  comparative  advantages  of  the  diffisrent  periods  of  life. 
ShHne  preferred  for  enjoyment  youth  and  manhood ;  others  ascribed 
more  eatis&ctiona  to  old  age.  When  the  opinion  of  Judge  Davis  was 
asked,  he  said,  with  his  usual  calm  6implicit)r  of  manner,  '^  In  the 
warn  season  of  the  year,  it  is  my  delight  to  be  in  the  country;  and, 
every  pleasant  evening  while  I  am  there,  I  love  to  ait  at  the  window, 
and  look  upon  some  beautiful  trees  which  grow  near  my  house.  The 
murmuring  of  the  wind  through  the  branches,  the  gentle  play  of  the 
leaves,  and  the  flickering  of  light  upon  them  when  the  moon  is  up,  fill 
me  with  indescribable  pleasure.  As  the  autumn  comes  on,  I  feel  very 
sad  to  see  these  leaves  fiilling,  one  by  one ;  but  when  they  are  all  gone, 
I  find  that  they  were  only  a  screen  before  my  eyes ;  for  I  experience 
a  new  and  higher  satisfaction,  as  I  gaze  through  the  naked  branches  at 
the  glorious  stars  beyond." 

The  following  version  of  Judge  Davis'  sentiment  on  the  autumn  of 
life,  is  firom  the  hand  of  Allen  C.  Spooner,  Esq. : 

"  Before  my  door.  In  eummer'B  heat. 

Proudly  tiw  elms  their  brmnohee  spread  ; 
Cool  yerdiire  sprang  beneath  my  Ibet, 

And  shadows  played  areond  my  head  ; 
Joyftil  I  passed  the  sultry  hours. 
And  mocked  the  sun's  meridian  power. 

26« 
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•«  Bvt  irlMn»  iKth  iritlMriiig  buid,  ilM  ftw^ 
Shrivelled  the  leftvet,  tad,  g»imt  tad  hm* 

Ibifar  mkedl  aan$  the  elai4itei  tflend» 
While  miaiiin  tempesti  rent  the  air, 

I  monmed  the  rammer's  gtoziee  fled. 

And  oopioiis  tears  of  sadness  shed. 

"  When  irinter  oame»  and,  cold  and  still. 

The  ioe-ldng  Ibiged  Ms  froaen  ohafai. 
And  oyer  snow-clad  Tale  and  hill 

Ifidnight  assumed  her  solemn  telgn. 
Forth-looking  from  my  window-hani. 
Through  the  stripped  Umbs  I  saw  the  stan. 

**  Thus  earthlj  Iotsb,  like  summer  leaves. 

Gladden,  bat  intercept  our  view  ; 
Bat  when  bereft,  the  spirit  grieves. 

And  hopes  are  crashed,  and  oomfbrts  ftw. 
Lo !  in  the  depth  of  sorrow's  ni^ 
Beams  forth  from  ihr  cdeatial  light" 

Judge  DayiB  once  said :  <'  In  the  bappy  ooontry  which  we  inhabit, 
we  find  from  its  earliest  history  principles  of  polity  and  rules  of  cQnduct 
have  prevailed  that  give  it  an  honorable  rank  among  the  nations,  and 
to  which  oar  unexampled  growth  and  prosperity  mnst,  in  a  degree,  be 
ascribed.  In  its  infiint  condition,  a  sober  regard  to  the  happiness  of 
men,  through  the  whole  of  their  existence,  distinguished  its  illustrious 
founders.  Their  scrupulous  care  to  render  satisfiiction  for  a  scanty  por* 
tion  of  grain  which  the  erratic  savage  had  left  buried  in  the  sand  mani- 
fests their  delicate  regard  to  justice.  And  when  we  Mow  a  Winslow 
travelling  through  the  wilderness  to  visit  the  sick  sachem  Masassoit, 
we  behold  an  amiable  example  of  that  mercy  which  droppeth  as  the 
gentle  dew  from  heaven.  '  Faithful  to  ourselves,'  said  the  revered 
Washington,  '  we  have  violated  no  obligations  to  otiiers.' ''  In  allu- 
sion-  to  tiie  spirit  of  American  social  polity.  Judge  Davis  remarked,  at 
another  time,  ''  Onward,  ever  onward,  more  mcujarum  in  the  march 
of  improvement  and  advancement  of  human  happiness." 

How  inexpressibly  beautiful  was  his  own  estimation  of  old  age ! 
Simplicity  and  truthfulness,  says  Dr.  Francis,  were  essential  elements 
of  his  whole  being.  No  provocation  could  tempt  him  to  be  unjust  to 
any  person  or  subject  The  evenness  of  his  mind  and  tiie  serenity  of 
his  spirit  had  a  sedative  effect  on  the  ruffled  feelings  of  others.  The 
very  atmosphere  of  his  presence  was  a  restraint  on  impetuosity.  He 
ilied  Jan.  14, 1847. 


JOSEPH  HALL. 

JULY  4,  1800.    SOB  XHB  TOWK  AUTHOBIXDB. 

Joseph  Hall  ms  bom  April  26, 1761,  in  Portlandrstreet,  Boeton ; 
graduated  at  Hamrd  College  in  1781 ;  stadent  at  law  with  C!oI. 
BeDJamin  Hichborn,  and  married  Anna  Adams  in  1787 ;  he  married 
a  second  time,  Sarah,  a  dao^ter  of  Ellis  Gray.  On  the  evening  of 
the  march  of  the  British  regulars  npon  Leziii^gton  and  Concord,  he 
inis  despatched  by  his  fiither  to  Bozbury,  in  <Mrder  to  convey  intelli* 
genoe  to  General  Warren  of  the  intended  attack.  His  &ther  had 
learned  at  that  early  period  the  purpose  for  which  the  troops  were 
mustering,  throagh  a  domestic  in  the  &mily,  who  was  intimate  with 
one  of  the  nnrses  employed  in  the  military  hospital  near  the  &mily 
roaicienoe,  in  Portland-street  In  1786  Mx.  Hall  was  an  aid  to  M^jor 
General  Brooks,  in  Shays'  Insorrection.  In  1788  he  was  a  mraiber 
of  the  Ancient  and  Honorable  Artillery  Company.  He  was  a  Boston 
representative.  In  1818  he  was  appointed  High  Sheriff  of  Suffolk. 
In  1825  he  succeeded  Judge  Dawes  as  judge  of  Suffolk  Probate, 
which  station  he  resigned  in  1886.  Judge  Hall  died  April  15, 
1848. 

A  prominent  feature  in  the  character  of  Judge  Hall  was  a  manly 
and  decided  honesty,  which  was  exhibited  in  a  striking  incident.  The 
treaty  with  Great  Britain,  conducted  by  John  Jay,  was,  like  the 
Mexican  treaty  of  1847,  surreptitiously  disclosed  previous  to  its 
confinnation  in  the  Senate.  This  treaty  was  at  first  violently  con- 
tested. In  Boston  opposition  to  it  was  decided.  On  the  10th  of  July, 
1795,  a  town-meeting  was  held  at  Boston,  and,  amid  universal  enthu- 
siasm, a  vote  was  passed  appointing  a  committee  to  report  objections  to 
the  articles  of  the  treaty,  that  the  same  may  be  returned  to  President 
Washington.  This  committee  reported  at  an  adjourned  meeting,  held 
July  18  ;  and,  according  to  the  town  records,  this  report  was  unani* 
moosly  accepted.  The  record  is  not  strictly  correct  One  person 
had  the  firmness  to  oppose  their  measures, — and  that  man  was  Joseph 
HaD.  The  Bev.  S.  K  Lothrop,  his  hist  pastor,  states  that  be 
received  the  fiicts  firom  hie  own  lips.  Mr.  Hall  stood  in  the  gallery  at 
Faneoil  Hall,  and,  before  the  questicm  was  put^  addressed  the  audieoee. 
Being  at  thia  time  a  young  man  of  pcqimlar  ohaneter,  and  an  energetic 
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speakeTi  he  readSj  gnned  listening  ears;  bat  tbe  moment  it  kwb 
perceived  lie  intended  to  advocate  the  treaty,  in  opposition  to  their 
proposed  measures,  he  was  overwhehned  with  groans  and  hisses.  He 
persevered,  however,  in  stating  boldly  his  argoments  for  approving  the 
treaty,  and  opposing  the  doings  of  the  town.  Mr.  Hall  concluded  his 
speech  by  reprobating  a  proceeding  which  he  said  would  have  a  tend- 
ency to  unsenatorise  the  Senate.  The  citizens,  excited  already  by  the 
publication  in  the  Chronicle,  were  frenzied  by  the  inflammatory  elo- 
quence of  Dr.  Jarvis,  the  unrivalled  dedaimer  of  the  day,  who 
instantly  caught  the  expression.  ''The  gentleman,"  exclaimed  he, 
"would  not  unsenatorise  the  Senate :  I  will  never  consent  to  unpop- 
ularize  the  people."  Old  Faneuil  Hall  rang  with  applauding  shouts, 
and  the  measure  was  adopted  with  acclamation.  The  public  exdte- 
ment  was  so  strong  that  mobs  paraded  the  streets  of  Boston,  and  in 
one  of  which  was  a  riotous  procession  of  watermelon  lanterns,  wiih  the 
intention  of  burning  John  Jay  in  effigy.  Several  of  the  boys  engaged 
in  it  declared,  when  they  were  taken  into  custody,  that  Mr.  Benjamin 
Austm,  Jr.,  had  given  them  one  shilling  and  sixpence  each  to  eftct 
this  design ;  and  it  was  thus  celebrated  by  a  satirical  poet : 

"  To  aots  of  bribery  it  bekmgs  the  prise. 
Let  mj  bold  fete  of  jeiieniigfat  eoffioe, 
When  half  the  aohool-boTS  ui  the  town  I  paid* 
Our  streets  in  mob-like  phalanx  to  parade, 
A  melon  lanthom  on  a  pole  display, 
Aad  bam  it  Sir  an  effigy  of  Jay.*' 

lot  less  than  one  year  from  that  time, —  on  the  27th  of  April,  1796, 
— Mr.  Hall  had  the  satisfiMstion  of  witnessing  another  town-meeting, 
so-densely  crowded  that  it  was  necessary  to  adjourn  from  Eaneuil  HaQ 
to  the  Old  South  Church,  at  which,  chiefly  through  the  influence  of 
an  eloquent  speech  delivered  by  Harrison  Gray  Otis,  it  was  voted, 
almost  unanimously,  to  address  a  memorial  to  Congress,  urging  lliat 
body  to  make  the  necessary  appropriations  to  fulfil  the  stipulations  of 
the  treaty.  The  memorial  was  signed  by  thirteen  hundred  dtizens  of 
Boston.  At  this  final  meeting  the  rolling  thunder  of  Jarvis  was 
again  heard ;  but  a  new  and  bright  planet  bhzed  through  the  dailmess, 
and  dispelled  the  clouds.  Harrison  Gray  Otis  for  the  first  time  came 
before  the  people  on  a  political  question ;  and  they,  to  their  admiration, 
ibooveKed  tiiat  the  talent  of  popular  doquence  was  not  a  mcu^ly. 
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Kflhop  Cbeverns,  aftenraxcb  a  cardinal,  in  the  rapture  of  his  admira- 
tioD,  threw  his  arms  around  Otis,  and  while  tears  were  streaming  down 
bis  cheeks,  exclaimed,  "  Fatore  generations,  young  man,  wiU  rise  np 
and  can  ihee  Uessed !  " 

Dr.  Charles  Jaorvis  was  one  of  the  greatest  orators  that  ever  con- 
trolled the  people  in  Faneuil  HalL  He  was  both  vehement  and  ardent ; 
and  when  he  went  over  to  the  Jacobin  party,  the  Boston  political  poet 
thus  apostrophised,  in  the  Federal  Orrery  of  1795,  edited  by  Paine : 

*<  Moeh  I  regret  from  power  i^j  ibroad  retreat, 
Bj  Ames  out-voted,  and  by  Woodward  beat ; 
Was  it  for  this,  beibre  the  listening  throng. 
You  poared  the  patriot  torrent  of  joar  tongue  ? 

•  «  •  • 

Then  shaU  tfaj  sons,  oh  goddess,  nerer  more 
From  antUFederal  throats  their  Toioes  pour. 
Tour  warmest  friends  wiU  vaSSer  fresh  defeat. 
And  Ames,  your  bitterest  Ibe,  retun  his  seat ; 
On  oar  whole  oorps  eontempt  and  soandal  ftU, 
And  nniTersal  ruin  whelm  ns  alL 

•  •  •  • 

Tet  to  thyself,  regretted  Charles,  retom,-' 
Bid  that  warm  heart  with  nobler  passions  bimi ; 
With  oonseions  pride  those  twining  weeds  disolaim. 
That  km  the  laurels  of  thy  Ibrmer  ftme.'* 

The  candidate  for  Congress,  in  opposition  to  Fisher  Ames,  beddes 
Samnel  Adams,  was  Charles  Janris,  who,  it  is  said,  forsook  the  old 
Federal  party,  and  became  a  leader  of  the  Jefferson  party, — an  orator 
of  tall,  fine  person,  expression  and  voice;  fluent,  accurate  and  grace- 
ful, in  oratory ;  with  a  head  bald,  and  iace  rather  large,  beantifully 
shaped,  an  aquiline  nose,  small,  piercing  eyes,  and  remarkably  express- 
ire  countenance.  He  was  characterized  by  Gardiner  as  the  Bald 
fiagle  of  the  Bostcm  seat. 

Dr.  Janris  was  accustomed  to  pause  in  his  eloquence,  when  he  had 
said  something  which  he  thought  impressiye,  and  to  look  round  upon 
hisaudience  for  the  effect;  and  he  never  seemed  to  fiul  of  success.  It 
is  said  that,  in  early  life,  he  was  one  of  a  party  giren  to  fez-hunt* 
ing  and  codc«fighting;  and,  meeting  a  friend  shortly  previous  to  an 
evening  lecture,  who  inquired  if  he  should  attend  there,  Jarvis 
replied  that  he  did  not  know  that  he  should  be  ready  in  season.  Oft 
tUS|  a  gMtMHWok,  which  he  had  concealed  under  his  obak,  mostlustify 
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mnndj  to  ike  nirprise  of  b»  firiead,  nbo  wa«  OKtiBfiKl  duit  Ub  nnd 
^HM  vafittod  fcr  dOTolMi  at  ^t  time. 

Qb  was  born  in  BoBt(m  in  1748,  and  nsnied  the  iiiter  ^ 
Pepperell;  was  appranted  by  Jefinon  surgeon  to  ttie  Marine  HeapMal 
afeCharlestown;  inlTSSwaaaddegatetoliheManBohiiflettseoDYei^Km, 
and  WB8  of  the  State  Legialatiiie  until  1796.  Dr.  Janris  was  elected 
presidait  of  the  Society  of  Bepnblican  Gitiaens,  gathered  at  the  Btate- 
hoose  July  4, 1808,  on  which  occasion  he  gave  this  sentiment :  "  May 
the  light  of  Heayen  disappear,  before  the  people  of  this  country  shall 
cease  to  be  free."  This  was  probably  the  fibrst  democratic  society  in  Mas- 
sachusetts. He  was  of  ready  conception  and  aoate  penetration,  highly 
popular,  until  his  opinions  on  Jay's  Treaty  and  the  French  Bevolution 
left  him  in  the  minority.  Dr.  Jarvis,  in  the  last  days  of  his  existence, 
when  he  had  given  up  all  hopes  of  life,  remarked,  with  composure, 
that  he  should  not  die  like  a  certain  French  philosopher,  who  boasted 
that  he  died  without  hope  and  without  fear;  for,  though  he  should  die 
without  fear,  he  diould  not  die  without  hope.  Benjamin  Austin  aaid 
of  Charles  Jarvis,  that  he  was  a  Demosthenes  in  eloquence,  a  Q»to  in 
integrity,  a  Howard  in  philanthropy,  and  a  Sidney  in  patriotism.  It 
is  said  of  Jarvis  in  the  poem  *^  The  Demos  in  Ooundl " : 

<*  A  him  inteUtot,  man  tMn  nisd, 
Wurped  not  from  trath  uid  goTemment ; 
For  Mb  tonsae  dropt  mannft,  and  «oiild 
Mike  the  wone  appear  the  better  reason.' 


CHARLES  PAINE. 

JULT  4,  1601.    FOB  THB  TOWN  AUTHOBITDB. 

CsABiiES  Paikb  was  a  son  of  Hon.  Robert  Treat  Paine,  and  bom 
at  Taunton,  Aug.  30, 1776 ;  entered  the  Boston  Latin  Sohool  in  1782 ; 
graduated  at  Harvard  GoU^  in  1798,  when  he  engaged  in  a  con- 
ference on  the-comparatiTe  advantages  which  have  resulted  to  wM^nlrftMl 
fyjm  the  mariner's  compass,  gunpowder,  and  the  art  of  printing ;  was 
a  ooui^Uor-at-Iaw,  a  partner  of  Harrison  Gray  Otis,  and  manied 
Sarah,  a  daughter  of  Brig.  Gen.  Charles  Gushing,  clerk  of  the  SulMk 
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eoQitH.  He  deliTered  an  address  for  the  MaflBachufletis  GharitaUe 
Fire  Society,  in  1808.  Mr.  Paine  was  a  young  man  of  great  powers 
of  irft  and  foroe  of  character.  Had  he  not  died  in  earlj  life,  it  is 
highly  probable  that  he  woold  have  risen  to  emmenoe.  He  died  in 
Boston,  Feb.  15, 1810. 


WILLIAM  EMERSON. 

JULY  i,  1802.    lOB  THB  TOWN  AUTQORIXtBB. 

"  Thb  dust  of  Zion,''  says  Emerson,  ''  was  precioos  to  the  exiled 
Jew,  and  in  her  very  stones  and  mins  he  contemplated  the  resurrec- 
tion of  her  walls,  and  the  augmented  magnificence  of  her  towers.  A 
new  glory,  too,  shall  yet  overspread  our  beloved  constitution.  The 
guardian  (rod  of  America  —  he  who  heard  the  groans  of  her  oppression, 
and  led  her  hosts  to  victory  and  peace — has  still  an  ear  for  bar  com- 
plamta,  and  an  arm  for  her  salvation.  That  confidence  in  his  care 
which  consists  in  steadfastness  to  his  eternal  statutes  will  dispel  the 
clouds  which  darken  her  hemisphere. 

"  Ye,  therefore,  to  whom  the  welfiure  of  your  country  is  dear,  unite  in 
the  preservation  of  the  Christian,  scientific,  political,  and  military  insti- 
tutions of  your  fiitfaers.  This  high  tribute  is  due  to  those  venerable 
sages  who  established  this  Columbian  festival,  to  the  surviving  officers 
and  soldiers  of  that  army  which  secured  your  rights  with  the  sword,  and 
to  the  memory  of  their  departed  brethr^L  You  owe  it  to  the  ashes  of 
him  who,  whether  considered  as  a  man  among  men,  or  an  hero  among 
heroes,  will  command  the  love  and  admiration  of  every  future  age. 
Yes,  immortal  Washington !  amidst  all  the  rancor  of  party  and  war  of 
opinions,  we  will  remember  thy  dying  voice,  which  was  raised  against 
the  madness  of  innovation :  '  We  will  cherish  a  cordial,  habitual,  and 
immovable  attachment  to  our  national  union,  accustoming  ourselves 
to  think  and  speak  of  it  as  the  palladium  of  our  political  safety  and 
prosperity.'  You  owe  it  to  his  great  successor,  who  has  now  carried 
into  retirement  the  sublime  and  delightful  consciousness  of  having  been 
an  everlasting  benefiictor  to  his  country.  Enjoy,  illustrious  man,  both 
here  and  hereafter,  the  recompense  of  the  wise  and  good !  And  may 
the  principles  of  firee  government  which  you  have  developed,  and  the 
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ooDBtitatioiis  wbich  joa  haye  defimded,  ocmtiniie  the  pride  of  America^ 
until  the  earth,  palsied  with  age,  shall  shake  the  mountaizis  fixHn  their 
bases,  and  empty  her  oceans  into  the  immensity  of  space !  You  owe 
it  to  the  dvil  fibers  of  this  commonwealth,  and  in  particnlar  to  him 
who,  thrice  raised  to  its  highest  dignity,  watches  over  its  immonitiea 
with  painful  diligence,  and  governs  it  with  unrivalled  wisd<»n,  modera- 
tion, and  clemency.  Tou  owe  it,  in  fine,  Americans,  to  jourselveSy  to 
your  posterity  and  to  mankind." 

William  Emerson  was  son  of  Bev.  William  Emerson,  of  Conoord, 
Mass.,  who  left  his  church  in  1776  to  serve  as  chaplain  in  the  anny  at 
Ticonderoga ;  and  was  bom  at  Concord,  May,  1769;  graduated  at  Har- 
vard College  in  1789,  when  he  engaged  in  a  colloquy  on  the  oompara- 
tive  value  of  riches,  knowledge,  and  refinement  of  manners;  was 
installed  as  pastor  of  the  church  in  Harvard,  1792,  and  installed  as 
pastor  of  the  First  Church  in  Boston,  in  1799.  He  was  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  orator  in  1789.  In  1805  he  was  elected  the  first  vice-preai- 
dent  of  the  Literary  Anthology  Club,  and  was  editor  of  the  Montjbly 
Anthology.  It  was  on  his  motion,  seconded  by  William  Smith  Shaw, 
the  vote  to  establish  a  library  of  periodical  {publications  was  adopted  by 
the  society ;  and  this  was  the  first  step  towards  the  establishment  of  the 
Boston  Athenaeum.  Mr.  Emerson  prepared  a  history  of  the  First 
Church  in  Boston,  a  work  which  will  ever  identify  him  with  antiqiia* 
rian  research.  He  published  several  occasional  discourses,  and  died 
May  11, 1811. 

He  was  a  devoted  student,  and  of  chaste  classical  taste,  both  in  com- 
position and  rhetoric,  and  was  a  graceful  and  dignified  speaker.  The 
sweetness  of  his  demeanor,  being  attended  with  general  courtesy,  was 
a  ready  passport  to  the  heart  Though  he  had  not  the  fervor  thait 
rouses  the  many,  or  the  originality  to  overpower  the  few,  the  ekgpnoe 
of  his  style,  united  to  his  natural  equanimity  and  kindness  of  heart, 
gave  him  devoted  admirers.  He  married  Buth  Haskins,  of  Boston, 
Oct.  25,  1796.  His  son,  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  formerly  pastor  of 
the  Second  Church  in  Boston,  is  an  ingenious  writer,  of  peculiar  fiiiae. 
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WILLIAM  SULLIVAN. 

JULT  4»  180S.    IX>B  THB  lOWN  AITTHOBIHSB. 

«  Thh  evils  ifhidi  are  said  to  menace  our  happmess,"  remarks  Sul- 
linm,  "  are  attriboted  to  the  monarchical  and  aristocratical  tendencies^ 
of  oar  government  on  the  one  part,  and  to.  its  democratical  prepon- 
d^ranee  on  the  other.  We  are  told  that  there  are  men  among  ns  who 
covet  distiiictians  incompatible  with  the  general  welfare, — distinctionB 
which  will  require  the  radiance  of  monarchy  and  the  fiirce  of  obedient 
hgixm  to  cherish  and  support  them.  The  throne,  it  is  said,  must  first 
be  established,  because  it  is  the  fountain  of  honor,  whence  is  to  flow  the 
stream  which  is  to  render  its  partakers  illustrious  and  noble.  A  throne 
ooold  be  established  only  by  the  will  of  the  people,  or  by  military 
power.  Who  will  be  mad  enough  to  exptet  such  awill  amongBt  people 
who  possess  the  best  information,  and  to  whom  dea&  and  dependence 
have  equal  terrors?  And  whence  do  the  plottings  of  turpitude,  or  the 
dreams  of  imbecility,  pretend  to  gather  that  force  which  is  to  vanquish 
a  people  who  have  arms  in  their  hands,  and  whose  hearts  are  the 
dweBingB  of  valor  ? 

''  It  is  often  repeated,  that  aristocrats  will  raise  the  storm  of  civil 
diaoovd,  and  will  direct  its  course  to  the  accomplishment  of  their  designs. 
Can  it  be  seriously  pretended  that  men,  who  must  be  allowed  to  have 
some  understanding, —  men  who  must  know  something  of  the  history 
of  their  species, —  men  to  whom  are  secured,  by  the  admired  results 
of  legislation,  their  patrimonial  possessions  and  their  finite  of  industry, 
—  men  who  enjoy  all  that  life  can  give, —  will  court  the  bloodiest  con- 
flicts) and  haaard  everything  dear  to  them,  to  obtain  an  empty  titular 
distinction?  They  who  tell  us  that  such  distinctions  are  pursued  seek 
to  deceive  us.  They  do  not  tell  the  trutL  Well  do  they  know  that, 
with  whatever  materials  and  by  whatever  hands  the  fiibric  of  nobility 
may  be  raised,  it  will  rise  only  to  fidl,  and  to  crush  its  short-sighted 
founders.  The  informed  and  the  opdent  ask  only  that  their  country 
may  be  saved  firom  the  horrors  of  democracy.  They  w^t  no  other 
nobility  than  that  which  springs  from  the  union  of  wisdom  with  good- 
ness ;  a  nobility  whose  orders  are  registered  in  heaven ;  a  nobility 
founded  by  the  Author  of  the  universe. 
"  It  18  not  from  monarchy — it  is  noifipom  aristocracy — tbatdaDgers 
2T 
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ihnaten;  biitdo1]ie7iiot1ihi«fttenih)md0mo(^^  IntfieaAiinof 
IMQ  there  iflDO  test  of  troih  but  experienoe;  and  experience  profeiibat, 
whenever  free  govemments  have  been  lost,  their  loss  is  dated  frou  the 
hmoTatioDS  of  tfwse  who  'pronoimee  fliemselves-ptttriotB  and  friends  of 
the  people.  Our  republic  is  sud  to  resemble  that  of  Oartfaage  more 
than  any  other  of  ancient  times.  Like  as,  its  dtisens  cultivated  let- 
ters, arms,  and  commerce.  It  flourished  in  remaiiaible  splendor  dur- 
ing five  hundred  years,  end  was  that  power  which  opposed  the  most 
formidable  resistance  to  the  dominion  of  Rome.  The  evils  which  arose 
from  popular  turbulence  at  length  enabled  the  Romans  to  enumerate 
among  their  triumphs  the  total  destruction  of  the  Carthaginiim  people. 
Such  was  the  debasement  which  preceded  their  last  days,  ihat  they 
were  reproached  with  having  wept  for  the  loss  of  their  jewels,  while 
the  loss  of  their  honor  and  of  their  liberties  could  not  command  a  sigh." 

William  Sullivan  was  the  second  son  of  Gov.  James  Sullivan,  whose 
frther,  John,  came  from  Ireland  in  1780,  as  passenger  in  a  ship  whidi 
was  driven  by  stress  of  weather  into  a  port  on  the  coast  of  Maine,  and 
settled  at  Berwick,  then  a  town  of  Massachusetts. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  bom  at  Saco,  in  tihe  District  of  Mabe, 
Nov.  12,  1774 ;  entered  the  Latin  School  in  1781,  and  was  prepared 
for  college  under  the  instruction  of  Rev.  Phillips  Payson,  D.  I>.-,  of 
'Chelsea,  near  Boston ;  and  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1T92,  at 
which  time  he  took  part  in  a  conference  on  law,  physic,  and  divildty. 
He  engaged  in  the  study  of  law  under  the  direction  of  his  fiither,  was 
admitted  to  the  Suffolk  bar  at  the  July  term  of  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas,  in  1795,  and  married  Sarah  Webb,  a  daughter  of  Col.  James 
Swan,  of  Dorchester,  Mass.,  May,  1802.  He  soon  became  an  emi- 
nent counsellor.  At  this  period,  it  was  his  habit  to  rise  at  four  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  and  closely  engage  in  study.  He  thus  acquired  diat 
tfBtd  for  intense  application  which  led  him  gradually  into  such  sedentary 
practice  that  shortened  his  days.  In  the  year  1808  he  pronounced  the 
oration  on  our  national  independence ;  and  it  is  related  that  it  eflbeted 
such  a  strong  impression,  that  it  led  to  his  election  to  the  Heusa  of 
Representatives  in  1804,  and  was  afterwards  elected  to  the  Senate  Imd 
Executive  Council,  until  his  withdrawal  in  1880.  In  1820  Mr.  Sullivaa 
was  a  delegate  to  the  convention  on  the  revision  of  the  State  c(tti8tHu- 
tion,  and  was  appointed  by  the  convention  to  draft  an  address  to  the 
people,  which  accompanied  the  amendments,  and  was  published  Jan.  9, 
18S1.    He  was  major  of  the  Independent  Cadets,  a  member  of  the 
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AjMfani  OTdHflnoraMeArtJlkiyCompiny^  and  farigadier-^neral  of  the 
Boiloii  mOitia.  In  1812  Mr.  Snllhraa  pronoanoed  the  first  oratioa  for 
the  WaahxDgtcHi  BeDerolent  Society;  a  zealous  political  effort,  in  which, 
jttnarkiiig  of  Waahington,  he  sajs:  "If,  from  the  ahode  which  his Tir* 
tms  have  acquired  to  him,  he  can  behold  the  concerns  of  men, —  if  the 
hearts  of  this  assembly  ore  open  to  him, —  he  sees  that  we  have  con- 
tinned  to  deserve  his  praise  and  benedictions ; "  and,  in  1814,  he  was 
eleeled  president  of  this  pblitical  institation,  which  was  opposed  to  the 
war  with  Great  Britain.  In  1815  Gen.  Sullivan,  H.  G.  Otis,  and 
Thomas  H.  Perkins,  were  appointed  by  the  State  Legislatore  as  com- 
missioneors  to  the  goyemment  at  Washington,  to  present  the  resolves  of 
the  State  in  rebtion  to  the  contest  with  Gh'eat  Britain.  Gen.  Snllivan 
was  one  of  the  committee  of  the  town  of  Boston  who  reported  a  city 
efaarter,  and  was  the  author  of  the  sections  (m  theatrical  amosements, 
and  of  the  bill  proTiding  for  the  establishment  of  a  police  court  He 
was  elected  to  the  city  Council,  on  its  institution,  in  1822.  He  was 
president  of  the  Social  Law  Library  of  Suffi)lk,  originated  by  Hon. 
Judge  Jackson;  and  in  1824  proposed  the  establishment  of  a  Hi&- 
iMical  Law  Library.  When  La&yette  dined  with  the  PhiBetaEappa 
Society  rf  Harvard  College,  August,  1824,  Gen.  Sullivan  gave  the 
sentiment  herewith :  ^^  Minerva,  Apollo,  and  the  Muses,  who  haire  done 
themselves  so  much  honor  this  day  in  their  homage  to  MiuB.''  He 
WM  a  member  of  the  Ammoan  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  of  the 
Maesaohusetts  Historical  Society,  and  (k  the  Pennsylvania  Historical 
Society.  Gen.  Sullivan  was  an  elegant  belles-lettres  scholar,  an  accom- 
pUshed  gentleman,  remarkable  for  bknd  and  a&ble  manners,  and  per- 
suasive oratory.  His  eloquence  at  Eaneuil  Hall  was  truly  captivating, 
bat  not  of  so  masterly  stamp  as  that  of  his  compeer,  Otis.  Mr.  Sul- 
livan once  said,  ''A  man  may  be  a  profound  lawyer,  yet  no  advocate; 
bat  he  cannot  be  an  advocate  withoat  being  a  lawyer : "  and  it  maybe 
fidrly  said  of  him,  that  he  united  both  qualities  in  himself;  for  his  elo- 
quence at  the  bar  and  in  political  assemblies,  and  his  sagacity  as  conn- 
ad,  embodied  as  nrach  effective  power  as  did  his  rhetoric.  What  Justice 
Story  remarked,  in  aDusion  to  Samuel  Dexter,  may  be  with  great  pro- 
priety applied  to  William  Sullivan,  that  no  man  was  ever  more  exempt 
from  finesse  or  cunning,  in  addressing  a  jury.  He  disdained  the  littie 
arts  of  sophistry  or  popalar  appeal.  It  was  in  his  judgment  something 
more  degrading  than  the  sight  <^  Achilles  playing  with  a  lady's  distaff. 
Mr.  Snllivan  was  about  six  feet  in  height,  and  well  formed.    He  was 
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dignified  and  moderate  in  his  gait;  and  rather  reeerved  in  manners, on 
the  first  approach,  but  very  agreeable  on  aoqnaintanoe.  His  manners 
were  those  of  olden  time,  and  would  more  deeply  wound  with  a  fi>nDal 
bow,  than  many  men,  less  dignified,  with  a  blow.  He  used  to  say  that 
dignified  civility,  founded  on  self-respect,  was  a  gentleman's  weapon 
and  defence.  He  delighted  to  have  his  fiimily  about  him,  and  see  them 
happy.  His  son  says  of  him,  in  a  biographical  sketch  prefixed  to  an 
edition  of  his  "  Public  Men  of  die  Bevoliition,"  published  since  his 
decease:  ''  Oftentimes  he  would  steal  an  hour  firom  his  professional 
duties,  to  remain  after  dinner  with  his  children  at  the  table,  where 
agreeable  conversation,  song  and  anecdote,  softened  the  cold  realities  of 
life,  and  united  more  closely  the  natural  ties  of  affection  which  bound 
his  circle  together.  He  was  attentive  to  the  education  of  his  daugh- 
ters, and  many  of  his  works  were  originally  written  with  a  particular 
view  to  their  instruction." 

In  order  to  illustrate  the  narrative  powers  of  Gen.  Sullivan,  we  cite 
a  reminiscence  of  Qen.  Enoz,  in  which  he  was  concerned,  to  whom  we 
have  firequently  alluded.  The  son  gives  this  relation,  as  near  as  he 
can  remember,  in  Sullivan's  own  hmguage.  "  Generals  Enox,  Lincoln 
and  Jackson,  had  been  companions  in  the  Revolution ;  had  lauded, 
eaten  ^d  drank,  fought  and  lived,  together,  and  were  on  the  most 
intimate  terms.  They  loved  each  other  to  a  degree  but  little  known 
among  men  of  the  present  day.  After  the  struggle  of  the  war,  they 
retired  to  their  homes,  and  were  all  comfortable  in  their  worldly  cir- 
cumstances, if  not  rich ;  but  Knox,  possessing  large  tracts  of  land  in 
the  State  of  Maine,  upon  the  rapid  sales  of  which  he  confidently 
relied,  imagined  himself  more  wealthy  than  he  was,  and  lived  in  luxu- 
rious style.  He  built  himself  a  superb  numsion  at  Thomastcm,  Me., 
where  all  his  friends  met  with  a  cordial  welcome,  and  enjoyed  the  most 
liberal  hospitality.  It  was  not  an  unusual  thing  for  Enox  to  kill,  in 
summer,  when  great  numbers  of  firiends  visited  him,  an  ox  and  twenty 
sheep  on  every  Monday  morning,  and  to  make  up  an  hundred  beds 
daily  in  his  own  house.  He  kept,  for  his  own  use  and  that  of  his 
firiends,  twenty  saddle-horses,  and  several  paits  of  carriages,  in  his  sta- 
bles. This  expensive  style  of  living  was  too  much  finr  his  means,  as 
he  was  disappointed  in  the  sale  of  his  lands;  and  he  was  forced  to  bor- 
row sums  of  money  on  the  credit  of  his  friends,  Generals  Lincoln  and 
Jackson.  He  soon  found  himself  involved  to  a  krge  amount,  and  was 
obliged  to  acquaint  his  friends  of  his  embarrassments,  into  which'  he 
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bad  vnfiniitnatelj  drawn  ihesL    Lincoln  was  at  that  time  collector  aS 

the  port  of  Boston,  and  occupied  a  house  in  State-street,  now  torn 
down,  part  of  which  he  nsed  for  the  custom-honse,  and  part  he  occu- 
pied as  his  dwelling.  It  was  agreed  that  the  three  should  meet  there, 
and  a  fiill  exposition  of  Knox's  aflyrs  be  made  known.  I  was  applied 
to  as  counsel  on  the  occasion,  and  was  the  first  one  who  came  at  the 
time  appointed.  Jackson  soon  entered ;  after  him,  Knox ;  and  almost 
immediately,  Lincoln  came  in.  They  seated  themselyes  in  a  semi- 
circle,  whilst  I  took  my  place  at  the  table,  for  the  purpose  of  drawing 
up  the  necessary  papers,  and  taking  the  notes  of  tiiis  melancholy  dis- 
closure. These  men  had  often  met  before,  but  never  in  a  moment  of 
such  sorrow.  Both  Lincoln  and  Jackson  knew  and  felt  that  Knox,  the 
kindest  heart  in  the  world,  had  unwittingly  inyolved  them.  They  were 
all  too  full  to  speak,  and  maintained  for  some  minutes  a  sorrowful 
silence.  At  last,  as  if  moved  by  the  same  impulse,  they  raised  their 
eyes.  Their  glances  met,  and  Knox  burst  into  tears.  Soon,  however, 
Lincoln  rose,  brushed  the  tear  from  his  eye,  and  exclaimed,  '  Gentle- 
men, this  will  never  do !  We  came  hither  to  transact  business ;  let  us 
attend  to  it'  This  aroused  the  others,  and  Knox  made  a  full  dis- 
closure of  his  affiurs.  Although  Lincoln  and  Jackson  suffered  severe 
losses,  it  never  disturbed  the  feelings  of  friendship  and  intimacy  which 
had  existed  between  these  generous-hearted  men." 

We  will  introduce  another  reminiscence  rekted  by  Gen.  Sullivan. 
*'  Soon  after  the  war  had  been  declared,  I  chanced  to  be  at  Saratoga 
Springs,  where  I  met  with  the  Hon.  Calvin  Goddard,  of  Norwich,  Gt, 
and  with  Hon.  Jon.  Dwight,  of  Springfield,  Mass.  Gov.  Griswold,  of 
Connecticut,  was  also  at  the  hotel,  but  confined  to  his  chamber.  It 
was  the  habit  of  these  gentlemen  and  myself  to  pay  the  governor  a 
daily  visit ;  and,  when  he  announced  himself  too  ill  to  receive  us,  we 
strolled  into  the  neighboring  woods  to  talk  over  the  state  of  the  Union, 
respecting  the  welfare  and  durability  of  which  we  entertained  serious  and 
painful  fears.  On  one  of  these  occasions,  it  was  concluded  that  a  con- 
vention should  be  gathered  at  New  York,  during  the  following  Septem- 
ber, at  which  as  many  States  should  be  represented  as  could  be  induced 
to  send  dele^tes.  The  object  of  this  convention  was  to  determine 
upon  the  expediency  of  Madison's  reelection,  by  running  De  Witt 
Clinton  as  the  opposing  candidate  for  the  presidency.  Goddard  was 
intrusted  with  the  State  of  Connecticut,  Dwight  with  New  York,  and 
I  was  to  Bimism  Massachusetts  to  the  importanoe  of  this  convention, 
27* 
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while atttfanemie  to  MBOfllmniuiiigtlw^llMrSi^  llM< 
tion  mel  at  New  Tork,  September,  1812 ;  and  eleven  Stales  weie  rep* 
reaented  by  aerenly  delegates.  The  ocm?ention  dnring  two  dajs  had 
been  nnaUe  tocome  to  any  detennination;  and,  on  the  third  daj,  were 
aboat  dissolving,  without  any  fixed  plan  of  operation.  Hon.  Bafu 
King  had  prononnoed  the  most  impassioned  inveotive  against  Clin- 
ton, and  was  so  exdted,  daring  his  address,  that  his  knees  trenobled 
under  him.  Oovemeur  Morris  doubted  much  the  expediency  of  tUa 
measure,  and  was  seconded  in  these  doubts  by  Theo.  Sedgwiok,  as  well 
as  by  Judge  Hopkinson.  Many  of  the  membcan  were  deeirous  of  return- 
ing to  Philadelphia  by  the  steamboat,  at  two  o'clock,  p.  M.,  of  the  third 
day.  It  was  i4>proaching  the  hour,  and  nothing  had  been  determined^ 
when  Mr.  Otis  arose,  apparently  much  embanassed,  holding  his  hat  m 
his  hand,  and  seeming  as  if  he  were  almost  sorry  he  had  arisen.  Soon 
he  warmed  with  the  subject,  his  hat  fell  from  his  hand,  and  he  poured 
forth  a  strain  of  eloquence  that  chained  all  present  to  their  seats ;  and 
when,  at  a  late  hour,  the  vote  was  taken,  it  was  almost  unanimoudy 
resolved  to  support  Clinton.  This  eflfort  was  unprepared,  but  only 
proves  how  entirely  Mr.  Otis  deserves  the  reputation  he  enjoys  of 
being  a  great  orator." 

Mr.  Sullivan  will  ever  deserve  the  gratitude  of  the  publie  for  his 
excellent  moral  and  political  productions.  The  Political  Class4x)ok 
entitles  him  to  the  reputation  of  having  first  introduced  the  study  of 
the  nature  and  principles  of  our  government  into  the  schools  of  our 
land;  and  he  was  promptly  fi>llowed  by  Judge  Stoiy  and  President 
Duer,  with  works  of  like  nature.  Such  labors  are  indications  of  a 
return  to  the  days  of  Socrates  and  Plato,  of  Gioero  and  Quintilian. 
The  Moral  Glass-book,  The  Historical  Glass-book,  Historical  Causes 
and  Efiects,  from  the  Fall  of  the  Boman  Empire,  476,  to  the  Befinrma- 
tion,  1517.  He  published  a  discourse,  delivered  for  the  Pilgrim  Soci- 
ety, at  Plymouth,  1829 ;  a'Discourse  on  Intemperance,  1882.  In  1887 
he  published  a  little  treatise  on  ''  Sea  Life :  or  what  may  or  may  not 
be  done,  and  what  ought  to  be  done,  by  Shipowners,  Shipmasters, 
Mates,  and  Seamen.''  He  published  a  highly  antiquarian  address  to 
the  members  of  the  bar  of  Suffolk,  Mass.,  March,  1824,  giving  a  view 
of  legal  practice  from  the  earliest  date. 

During  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life,  Mr.  Sullivan  declined  profes- 
sional business,  being  only  counsellor  for  a  &w  institutions  who  were 
unwilling  to  lose  the  benefit  of  his  advice.    His  last  days  weredevoled 


to  BiodM  fvatdj  xoonl  and  historioaL  He  eaid  to  an  mtimato  firittid, 
who  exproflsed  extreme  regret  that  be  had  retnred  ttom  his  profinaian : 
"  I  brieve  I  mistook,  in  my  seleetkm  of  a  profession,  the  oooise  most 
&70iaUe  to  my  happiness;  for  I  haye  never  been  conscious  of  real 
eigoymeat,  or  of  the  true  bent  of  my  talents,  if  I  haye  any,  until  I 
devoted  myself  to  literature." 

At  tb^  centennial  celebration  of  Harvard  College,  Gen.  Sullivan,  in 
conduding  an  eloquent  speech,  gave  the  sentiment:  ''May  the 
educated  conscientiously  remember  that  they  are  the  trustees  of 
knowledge,  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  those  who  have  been  less  fortu- 
nate than  themselves." 

An  intimate  friend  of  Sullivan  remarked  of  him :  ''  His  manners 
among  his  friends  and  intimate  associates  were  very  delightful  He 
was  not  forgetful  of  himself,  nor  unaware  of  his  talents  for  conversa- 
tion; but  his  habitual  kindness  of  heart  and  the  natural  nobleness  of 
his  character,  gave  him,  in  a  very  unusual  measure,  the  power  of  call- 
ing out  from  his  guests  whatever  there  was  in  them  which  was  moat 
interesting ;  and  noany  a  person  has  left  his  table  with  the  feeling  that, 
although  he  might  elsewhere  have  seen  men  who  talked  more,  he  had 
never  been  himself  so  agreeable.  Mr.  Sullivan  never  forgot  a  friend, 
nor  failed  to  requite,  with  ample  interest,  any  kindness.  He  accord- 
ingly sought  out,  and  was  constantly  entertaining  at  his  table,  or  in 
the  charming  evening  parties  which  he  gathered  in  his  parlors,  persons 
from  various  parts  of  the  country,  whose  only  claim  was  some  slight 
attention  paid,  perhaps  maCdy  years  before,  to  Mr.  Sullivan,  or  some 
of  his  friends."  He  possessed  extreme  pride  of  character,  and  never 
deviated  from  a  certain  course  of  conduct  and  demeanor,  which  secured 
to  him  the  esteem  of  friends,  and  the  respect  of  all  who  came  in  contact 
with  him,  both  in  public  and  in  private  life.  His  style  of  writing  was 
simple  and  clear,  full  of  anecdote,  and  oflen  conversational.  As  an 
author,  he  shone  like  a  brilliant  star.  His  style  was  smooth,  chaste 
and  classical.  His  Public  Men  of  the  Revolution  is  almost  inimitable 
for  its  images  of  real  character.  He  was  a  Federalist  of  the  Washing- 
ton school,  and  tenaciously  opposed  to  the  policy  of  Jefferson ;  and  his 
own  principles  are  clearly  developed  in  this  worL 
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THOMAS  DANFOBTH. 

JULT  4^  1804.    FOR  IHB  TOWH  AUTHORITIES. 

The  MontUj  Anthology  states  of  this  production,  that  its  politi- 
cal sentiments  are  dignified,  and  evince  that  the  author  glows  with  a 
patriotic  zeal  for  the  honor  and  happiness  of  his  country.  We  take 
this  opportunity  to  remark  that  it  was  pronounced  in  a  superior  sfjie 
of  elocution.  To  the  clear  and  commanding  tone  of  voice,  the  animated 
expression,  and  elegant  gesture,  of  the  orator,  combined  with  the  just- 
ness of  the  sentiment  and  its  unison  with  the  feelings  of  the  audience, 
must  we  attribute  the  enthusiasm  with  which  it  was  received.  He 
unfolds  the  dangers  to  which  our  country  is  exposed  from  mere  &c- 
tion  and  party  rage,  those  avenging  angels,  delighting  in  the  calamity 
of  republics. 

''In  all  governments  there  must  be  a  preponderating  influence, — a 
sovereign  power, —  doubtless  deriving  its  origin  from  the  people,  but 
guaranteed  by  fundamental  laws,  in  order  that  the  liberty  of  all  may 
not  be  the  sport  of  the  licentiousness  of  any.  There  never  has,  and 
there  never  will  exist  a  true  democracy.  If,  says  the  elegant  autbor 
of  the  social  compact,  '  there  were  a  people  of  gods,  they  might  be  gov- 
erned democratically ;  a  state  so  perfect  will  never  belong  to  man.' 
In  our  own  government,  so  happily  blended  and  equipoised  the  powers 
of  state,  that,  though  sovereignty  exists,  it  may  be  said  never  to  remain 
fixed,  but,  like  the  vibrations  of  the  pendulum,  gives  to  every  part  and 
portion  its  uniform  spring  and  action.  The  federal  compact  is  not 
merely  the  sketch  of  liberty ;  it  is  the  work  complete ;  it  is  the  only 
government  under  heaven  yet  known  where  every  man  may  be  said  to 
exercise  his  right  in  the  aggregate  system  of  power.  Founded  in  reason 
and  the  analogy  of  nature,  like  the  fair  form  of  the  human  body,  it 
exhibits  the  beauty,  strength  and  proportions,  of  a  well-ordered  system. 
The  executive  is  its  brain,  the  judiciary  its  lungs,  and  the  legislative 
its  whole  heart,  circulating  the  very  pabulum  of  its  existence,  and 
issuing  the  powers  which  warm  and  invigorate  its  remotest  extremities. 
As  essential  to  the  existence  of  our  bodies  as  are  the  brain,  lungs  or 
heart,  equally  as  essential  are  the  distinct  and  independent  branches 
of  our  government  to  its  life  and  preservation.  Drawn  out  of  the 
experience  of  ages,  it  contains  the  principles  of  a  republic,  sublimely 
rectified.    It  is  the  palladium  of  your  future  peace, — a  bond  of  union 


and  ofcligpition,  which,  when  violated,  will  oiMiyiibe  to  its  oentre  IIm 
delicate  frame  of  your  lihevtjr." 

Thomas  Danforth,  the  son  of  the  eminent  Dr.  Samuel  Danforth, 
waBbom  in  Boston,  Jolj  81,  1772;  entered  the  Latin  School  in 
1781 ;  graduated  at  Harvard  Ciollege  in  1792,  when  he  engaged  in  a 
conference  on  the  comparatiye  importance  of  the  American,  French, 
and  Polish  revolutions,  upon  mankind;  married  Elizabeth,  daughter, 
of  Jarathmiel  Blowers,  of  Somerset,  Jilass.,  March,  1800 ;  was  a 
physician ;  and  died  in  Dorchester,  July  12,  1817- 

Dr.  Danforth  delivered  a  discourse  for  the  Massachusetts  Humane 
Society,  in  1808,  which  was  published. 


WARREN  BUTTON. 

JULT  i,  1805.    FOK  THE  TOWN  AUTHOBTCIBS. 

While  Russell's  Gentinel  remarks  of  Dutton's  oration  that  it  was  a 
spirited  and  well-adapted  production,  tiie  Independent  Chronicle  sajs, 
that,  had  Pitt  deputed  missionaries  to  tftds  rescued  nation,  to  debauch 
the  public  mind  from  the  fair  knowledge  of  political  truth,  they  could 
not,  in  our  feeble  judgment,  have  used  language  more  fitted  for  such' 
purpose3.  But,  as  the  governor  (Strong)  sat  and  heard  these  declam- 
atory arts  without  evincing  displeasure  at  their  apparent  disloyalty, 
we  must  resign  our  opinion  to  ihe  more  correct  authority  of  the  pubUc. 

Mr.  Dutton  was  bom  at  Lebanon,  Connecticut,  and  married  Eliza, 
daughter  of  Judge  Lowell ;  was  a  counsellor-at-law,  and  the  first  editor 
of  the  New  England  Palladium ;  a  delegate  to  the  State  convention 
for  revising  the  constitution,  in  1820 ;  a  representative  in  the  State 
Legislature,  and  of  the  State  Senate.  Jn  1800  Mr.  Dutton  gave  the 
poem  at  the  commencement  at  Yale  College,  on  the  Present  State  of 
Literature ;  and  an  address  to  the  Suffolk  Bar,  in  1819. 
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EBENEZER  FRENCH. 

JULY  4,  1806.     VOR  THB  TOUKG  DBMOG&AUG  BBPUBUOASBb  'AX 
CHUBCH  OF  BEV.  JOHN  MUBBAT. 

Ebenezeb  Fbbnch  ms  bom  in  Boston,  and  was  a  practical  printer. 
The  oration  at  the  head  of  this  article,  and  another,  deliyered  at  Port- 
land, in  1806,  on  our  national  independence,  were  published,  and  are  in 
the  collection  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society.  Mr.  French 
iras  in  early  life  married  to  Mrs.  Hannah  Grioe,  the  widow  of  Samuel 
Bangs,  of  Boston,  after  having  been  previously  engaged  to  her  beau- 
tiful daughter.  A  rare  incident  here  in  romance, —  the  mother  stole 
from  the  daughter  the  heart  of  her  young  lover !  After  the  deliveiy 
of  the  oration  in  Boston,  the  young  Republicans  proceeded  to  Faneuil 
Hall,  where,  on  partaking  a  rich  repast,  the  following  sentiment  was 
advanced  by  Benjamin  Austin,  the  great  apostle  of  democracy,  who 
was  elected  president  of  the  Society  of  Republican  Young  Men  at  this 
time :  "  The  young  Republican  orator  of  the  day :  May  our  young 
men  never  lose,  by  the  subtlety  of  their  enemies,  those  blessings  trans- 
mitted to  them  by  their  Republican  ancestors."  Mr.  Austin  viewed 
the  people  and  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  as  the  real  senti- 
nels and  palladiums  of  American  independence. 

Mr.  French  was  an  inspector  of  the  customs  in  1810,  and  in  the 
next  year  he  became  a  publisher  of  the  Boston  FMriot,  in  company 
with  Isaac  Munroe ;  where  they  continued  until  1814,  when  they  sold 
the  paper  to  Mr.  Ballard,  and  both  removed  to  Baltimore,  where  they 
establidied  a  new  journal,  under  the  name  of  the  Baltimore  Patriot,  a 
paper  of  wide  political  influence. 


FRANCIS  DANA  CHANNING. 

JULY  i,  laoe.    VOBL  THB  TOWN  AiniHOBimB. 

This  oration  was  not  printed.    Mr.  Ghanning  was  bom  at  Newport, 
R.  L,  and  brother  of  Rev.  William  Ellery  Channing.    He  graduated 
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a*  Ebraurd  College  in  1794,  <m  which  occasion  he  gave  the  ealntatoiy. 
oration  in  Latin.  In  1801  be  pronounced  the  Phi  Beta  Eappa  onir. 
tion,  and  married  Susan  Higginscw,  of  Boston,  November,  1806. .  He 
^ms  a  cionnseUot^-at-law,  a  Slate  representatiye,  and  Secretary  of  ilie 
Boston  Social  Law  Ltbrary  in  1810.  He  diod  at  sea,  when  on  his 
passage  to  Bio  Janeiro,  Noyember  5, 1810. 


JOSEPH  GLEASON. 

JULY  4»  1806.    nm  XHB  nBUOGRAXEO  TOUNG  MXN. 

Joseph  Oleason  was  bom  at  Boston,  and  the  son  of  a  trackman, 
who  was  a  ready  speaker  at  Eaneoil  Hall  cancnses.  He  married 
Mary  Le  Baron,  daughter  of  Got.  Hunt,  of  Detroit;  and  was  ao(»n- 
positor  in  the  office  of  the  Lidependent  Ohronicle,  and  only  eightCMi 
years  of  age,  on  the  deliyeiy  of  this  oration,  which  was  printed  a 
second  time.  Li  the  last  war  with  Great  Britain  he  was  a  captain  in 
Col.  Miller's  regiment,  and  in  1816  an  army  C(»nmissary,  and  major 
<^a  brigade.    He  died  at  Mackinaw,  in  1820. 


PETER  OXENBRIDGE  THACHER. 

JULT  i,  1807.    FOR  IHB  TOWN  AUTHOBITIBB. 

Was  bom  at  Maiden,  Dec.  22, 1776,  and  son  of  Rev.  Peter,  who 
pronounced  an  oration  on  the  Boston  Massacre  in  that  year.  He 
entered  the  Latin  School  in  1785,  and  graduated  at  Harvard  College 
in  1796,  on  which  occasion  Mr.  Thacher  engaged  in  a  forensic  dispu- 
tation—  Whether  reason  unassisted  by  revehition  would  have  led  man- 
^  jmst  notions  eren  of  the  first  principlfis  of  natural  rehgionl 


Il»#lafi0i  kw  Ufa  CkiTMior  SdKw^  lad  W88  O^ 
in  Ssito  AoidoBiy. 

Mr.  Tturishar  wtei  SftTaDoah,  Chu,  Nor.  2,  180!^  m  oonpHij 
ipidi  lu  Ibdier,  Beir.  Peter  Tlwaher,  for  Oe  fupose  ^f  nKef  m  pd- 
WXMiky  eonmuptioii,  ivbere  ihey  «riT6d  Dee.  8  of  tiutt  dsto,  aaA  hie 
ftAer  expired  oq  the  lOth  ef  iliat  mwdi.  Mr.  Thttoher  ycjeertejl  sn 
eeoount  <^  the  Toyage  from  Boetxm,  and  of  the  last  hours  of  yBfiither. 
One  inddent  k  related,  tor  the  reason  that  it  illnstrates  the  inflaenee 
atid  shows  the  importaaoe  of  ear^  religious  enltare.  On  laying  down 
ftr  the  last  time,  in  the  earl j  part  of  the  erening,  a  few  hours  hefere 
his  death,  he  repeated  the  nursery  prayer : 

*«  XbW  t  lii^  me  a»wa  to  tl^il^, 
I  pimj  the  Lovd  mj  fovl  to  kiep ; 
If  I  rinmkl  dk  Mbra  1  wihft, 
I  pnj  tbo  Lord  mj  wral  to  take ; " 

md^  *mmg  to  his  SOB,  said,  "ify  son,  this  little  prayer  I  haw  Mt 
enitted  to  repeat,  on  going  to  bed,  fcr  ibrty  years.    This  may  be  the 
iMttime;  I  ehaqge  you  never  to  oiait  it" 
la  1806  Mr.  Thwsher  prowmnced  the  onlion  fer  the  Phi  Bofea 

&iqpa  Society.  He  became  a  counseDor-at-law,  and  married  CSuurlotte 
L,  danghter  of  Thomas  MacDonoogh,  a  British  oonsnl.  He  was 
Town  Advocate  for  Boston  in  1807,  and  was  judge  rf  the  Mnnicipai 
Court  for  Suffi>lk  from  1828  to  the  year  1843.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  Literary  Anthology  Club,  on  its  institution,  in  1805;, and  a 
director  of  die  Boston  Athenseum,  on  its  institution,  in  1807. 

Judge  Thacher  was  endowed  with  great  integrity,  and  &m  decisiim 
of  character,  and  often  stigmatized  as  a  very  severe  judge ;  but  he  was 
not  more  rigid  than  just.  He  was  pecidiarly  qualified  for  the  period 
and  station,  and  wisely  effected  more  in  the  restraint  of  crime  ameng 
us  than  any  other  man  on  the  benoh.  He  was  compelled  to  deal 
with  the  worst  paseioDs  of  men,  says  the  Law  Beporter,  bat  there  is 
no  act  of  his  life  wUch  has  left  any  stain  on  his  duyracter. 

The  Orinmsl  Cases  of  Judge  Thacher,  edited  by  Woodnum,  in 
184&,  is  a  standsrd  test-book  (or  the  bar  and  the  bench.  Sersial  of 
Ins  charges  were  published,  and  a  copy  of  them  is  in  the  Ubracy  rf  flit 
mrtflrioal  Society.  In  1888  the  TAl  of  BbsneMr  aon^  fer 
Babraoeiy,  was  pwHishsdi  with  Ae  argsmsHto  of  ThiMAsr  m  #» 


AXBBSW  BOOK*,  Wt^WHHW  WKWVT  BDMHIB.      «| 

ANDREW  RITCHIE,  JR. 
j9Llri»m8.  9DB  THS 10WH  AumoBrem. 

iOittRSW  RxfOHiB  mis  bora  in  BosIoa,  wd  gnduated  at  Hiirw4 
CkdlngB  ia  1802,  whea  he  gKve  ui  onlioa  «  '<  LuiovaftioiL"  Hi 
md  law  with  Bufiis  G.  Amoiy,  and  aiarried  a  daoghtar  of  Gomeliai 
Duant^  a  Weat  India  plaoter*  He  nuurried  a  feoond  time,  Sophia 
Hainfiaai  a  dang^ter  of  the  Hod.  H.  6.  Otis,  and  settled  oa  his  plaafe* 
atioa  in  St  Croix.  He  was  earlj  a  oooniellor-«t4av  ia  Beelon,  of 
which  town  he  was  a  xepreseatatiye  ia  1816. 

Ia  1805  Mr.  Ritchie  gaye  aa  oiatioii  oa  the  Aooieat  aad  Modern 
Eloqaeiioe  of  Poetry;  aad  in  1818  aa  address  for  the  Maasaohaselti 
Peaoe  Societj.  He  was  a  tasteful  and  effiaotive  writer,  and  njfBj  la 
the  oratioa  at  the  bead  of  this  article :  ^'  We  are  aot  leqaired,  like 
jaang  Hannihalj  to  a|^aoaoh  Ae  altar  aad  vow  eternal  hated  to  a 
nval  aatioa;  bat  we  will  repair  to  the  acij^boring  he^g^at  oaoa  the 
tombs  aad  everlasting  monnmeats  of  oar  heroes,  and  swear  that,  ai 
they  did,  so  would  we,  rather  sacrifice  oar  livas  than  oar  ooaalzy." 


CHARLES  PINCKNEY  SUMNEB. 

JULY  i»  1808.    BEFOBS  THB'TOUKe  BBPUBUCANB  Of  BO0ZOK. 

Born  at  Iffltoa,  Jaa  20,  1776;  graduated  at  Harvard  OoU^ge^ 
1796.  He  was  the  only  child  of  Maj.  Job  Sumaer,  of  the  eontiaeatal 
amy  ia  die  Revduticm,  whose  aacestry  may  be  traeed  to  1687.  His 
&ther  was  a  native  of  MHtoa.  He  eatered  Harvard  CoUegs  in  1774^ 
bat  whoi,  alW  the  Batde  of  LeziagtMi,  the  students  were  dispersed, 
aad  the  college  edifice  converted  into  banaeks,  he  joined  the  snaj^  a 
wfaioh  be  eoatiaaed  aatO  the  peace.    He  was  sittod  in  omnmaad  «f 

wrTork 


d»  American  troops  who  took  pooeesnioa  ef  New T oik,  oa  its  < 
tioB  by  Ike  British,  Nov.  86, 1788;  aad  was  abo  secsad  ia  ( 
of  the  bafetalkA  of  light  iafiiatiy  whidi  rendered  to  Gea.  Washiagta 
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tlie  last  ndfitary  respects  of  Ae  BeYolatMmufy  amy,  wlien,  in  Dm.  4, 
1T88,  at  Franoia'  Tavem,  New  Tork  eity,  he  took  kate  of  Ida  btoflier 
oflioers  and  comrades  in  arms  in  terms  of  warm  affection. 

After  the  close  of  the  war,  Maj.  Snmner  was  ajipointed  oommiB* 
sioner  to  settle  Ihe  aocoonts  between  the  United  States  and  Gfeorgia ; 
and  in  this  capacitj,  fixr  seyeral  saooessiTe  winters,  visited  that  Slate. 
On  the  Toyage,  upon  his  return  from  one  of  these  Tisits,  he  was  tak«n 
ill,  after  eating  of  a  dolphin  canght  off  the  copper  banks  of  Gape  Hb^ 
t6ras;  and,  thongh  his  vessel  made  a  rapid  passage  to  New  York,  and 
he  landed  without  delay,  he  died  on  ihe  day  after  his  arrival,  Sept. 
16, 1789.  He  was  buried  widi  distinguished  military  honors.  Among 
the  pall-bearers  at  his  funeral  was  Alexander  Hamilton.  His  venMdns 
were  interred  near  the  middle  of  St  Paul's  church-yard,  in  New  York ; 
and,  about  one  month  afterwards,  Maj.  Lucas,  of  Georgia,  was  buried 
by  his  side.  One  monumental  stone  covers  them  both,  with  an  appro- 
priate inscription  over  the  body  of  each.  That  over  Maj.  Sumner 
is  as  follows :  "This  tomb  oontains  the  remains  of  Maj.  Job  Suran^y 
of  the  Massachusetts  line  of  the  army  of  the  Revolution ;  who,  having 
supported  an  unblemished  character  through  life,  as  the  soldier,  citizen 
and  friend,  died  in  this  dty,  after  a  short  illness,  universally  regretted 
by  his  aoquamtance,  on  the  leth  day  of  September,  1789,  aged  88 
[86]  years." 

*  At  the  time  of  Maj.  Sumner's  decease,  his  son  was  a  student  at 
Andover  Academy,  under  Mr.  Pemberton,  where  he  was  prepared  for 
college.  Heentered  Harvard  College  in  1792,  and  received  the  d^ree 
of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  1796.  Among  his  classmates  with  whom  he 
was  on  terms  of  friendship  was  John  Pickering,  the  eminent  Giedc 
lexicographer,  James  Jackson,  the  head  of  the  .medical  profession  in 
Boston,  Leonard  Woods,  of  Andover,  the  profound  divine.  With  the 
latter  Mr.  Sumner  was  ever  on  terms  of  albctionate  intimacy.  While 
in  college  he  developed  poetical  talents  which  were  then  highly  fovored. 
He  delivered  a  "  Valedictory  Poem  "  before  the  Speaking  Club,  when 
his  classmates  left  that  society  at  the  end  of  the  junior  year;  also,  at 
one  of  the  college  exhibitions,  a  poem  entitled  '!  The  Compass,"  which 
was  much  admired,  and  was  shortly  afterwards  printed  in  a  pamphlet 
There  is  now  in  th|  possession  of  his  fiimily  a  copy  of  Shakspeare 
and  Young's  Night  llioughts,  inscribed  in  each  as  foUows,  in  the  beau- 
tiftil  and  distinct  handwriting  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Jeidcs,  a  fellow-student 
and  friend  of  Mr.  Somnery  though  two  yeais  after  hnn  inooD^: 


iHAHTifff,  tuOTTify.  tixionit^  9991 

'^Them  yoIossm  are  praented  to  C.  P.  Summer,  bj  seyeral  membeii 
ef  fibrvaid  Uniyersity,  who  are  desixona  of  expreasing  their  acknowl- 
edgments for  the  pleasure  aflforded  by  his  poem  entitled  '  The  Com- 
paas,'  and  for  the  honor  which  it  confers  upon  the  literary  character 
of  the  University."  The  same  poem  prompted  from  another  friend, 
Joa^  Stoy,  afterwards  the  iUustrioua.  judge,  a  few  poetical  lines, 
mtteoaive  of  wann  approval  of  the  production,  and  lively  anticipa- 
tieft  of  his  future  success.  We  here  transcribe  the  apostrophe  from 
die  autograph  of  Justice  Story,  veiy  neatly  inscribed  on  the  back  of 
the  title-page  of  a  printed  copy  of  this  poem,  in  the  possession  of 
CSuurles  Sumner,  our  Senator  to  CJongress,  which  may  be  viewed  aa  a 
valuable  part  of  his  patrimony : 

"TO  THE  AUTHOB. 

**  Sure  some  oelestial  Mom  thy  pen  inspired. 
With  noblest  thoughts  thy  glowing  bosom  ftred, 
To  tnoe,  with  magic  art,  the  Taried  line. 
And  to  Pope's  smoothness  Ifiltoa's  grandeor  Join. 
8iuanflr»  thy  worth  CdLombia's  sons  shall  own. 
Long  as  the  magnet's  mighty  power  is  known  ; 
Enraptured  seraphs  shall  thy  praise  rehearse. 
And  Fame  with  laurds  oooseorate  thy  verse ; 
GeniiM  shall  plsoe  h«r  ezown  upon  tlqr  head. 
And  future  bards  rerere  the  poet  dead. 

"Xa    /i«n«,  1796." 

We  cull  a  passage  from  '^  The  Compass : " 

"  May  weeping  man  the  era  never  see. 
When  as  is  Carthage  shall  Gdliunbift  be ; 
When  glorious  works  of  art  shall  mouldering  lie. 
And  threatening  ruins  hold  the  distant  eye  ; 
Statues  of  Washington  shall  sink  in  dust, 
Pb  name  unresoued  from  oppressive  rust ; 
Adams  shall  sleep  nnhonored  raid  the  dead, 
And  Hancock's  broken  cdhimn  scaroe  be  read." 

On  commencement-day,  when  he  took  his  degree,  Mr.  Sumner  deliv- 
ered a  poem  on  "Time."  He  also  pronounced  the  valedictory  poem 
befinre  his  classmates,  whep  they  completed  their  studies.  The  verses 
herewith,  from  the  valedictory,  in  apt  words  picture  the  kindred  friend- 
ship among  his  fellow-classmates : 

**  From  this  loved  spot  to  ftstal-board  we  go, 
Aad  s^Te  the  wndial  Jiaad  to  ftted  and  ftw ; 


AfOB  this  tine  tetfi,  iMl  MW  MM ; 
Kftch  ifaftU  to  Moh  ft  olMeriDg  wish  eztoid. 
And  Bye  through  life  befriended  and  a  friend.'* 

AD  his  prodnctMMDs  at  fhis  early  period,  aa  throi:^  Mfe,  i&dkiite  a 
philanttxropie  spirit  The  happiness  of  maakiiid  was  his  eonMliog 
{MssiocL  Shortl J  after  he  left  odkge  an  incident  ooearred  etpresslve 
of  this  character.  He  passed  a  winter  in  ihe  West  Indies.  The  tea- 
sel in  which  he  was  a  passengmr  happened  to  stop  at  the  Island  cTHayti, 
which  was  then  rejoicing  in  its  independence ;  and  the  oflfeers  and  pasr 
sengers,  with  other  American  dtiaens  there,  were  invited  to  a  pnblie 
entertainment  on  the  anniversary  of  the  birth-day  of  WashingtOD,  aC 
which  QeiL  Boyer,  afterwards  president  of  that  republic,  i^esided.  My. 
Sumner,  when  called  upon  for  a  toast,  gave  the  following :  **  Liberty, 
Equality  and  Happiness,  to  all  men ;"  which  so  much  pleased  Boyer, 
that  he  sent  one  of  his  aids-de-camp  to  invite  the  young  American  lia 
take  the  seat  of  honor  by  his  ride  at  the  ftast 

Mr.  Sumner  was  early  associated,  as  a  private  teacher,  moder  tfie 
Eev.  Henry  Ware,  pastor  of  the  first  church  in  EBngham,  and  Prolessor 
of  Divinity  in  Harvard  Oollege,  1805,  towards  whom  he  ev<»r  sos- 
tained  relations  of  firi^dship.  He  shortly  made  a  visit  to  Georgia, 
pardy  to  setde  the  estate  of  his  &ther,  and  journeyed  home  by  land 
through  the  Southern  States.  On  his  return,  he  devoted  himself  to 
the  study  of  the  law,  in  the  office  of  Hon.  George  Richards  BGnot; 
and,  on  the  decease  of  that  ornament  ot  Suifolk  bar,  he  finished  his 
initiation  under  the  guidance  of  Hon.  Josiah  Quincy,  with  whom, 
though  diiering  in  politics,  he  always  sustained  the  relations  of  warm 
regard.  In  1798  Mr.  Sumner  delivered  the  poem  before  the  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  of  Harvard  College,  and  the  oration  on  this  occasion  was  deKr- 
ered  by  Rev.  John  T.  Eh-Uand.  On  Feb.  22,  1800,  Mr.  Sumner 
delivered  at  Milton  a  eulogy  on  Washington,  which  was  published  at 
Dedham,  and  was  afterwards  embodied  in  the  octavo  volume  entitled 
'*  Eulogies  and  Orations  on  Washington,"  as  being  one  of  the  best 
pronounced  on  the  virtues  of  that  illustrious  father  of  the  TJnion. 

About  the  year  1805,  when  political  excifement  was  warm,  William 
Austin,  of  the  Democratic  party,  author  of  Letters  firom  London,  in 
consequence  of  political  diflferences  with  Gen.  Simon  Elliott,  m 
the  Chronicle,  over  '^Decius,''  was  challenged  by  James  EL,  sou 
of  the  general.     Mr.  Sumner  was   tiia  second  for   Mr.  Austin, 


Austin,  waB  dij^tly  iroiuded  bjr  a  pistol-shot  Mr.  BumBer  deepi j 
lagrettoi  lumng  taken  a  part  in  this  ocmflict,  and  tbe  snbjeet  mis 
uhiown  to  his  difldien  until  after  his  decease. 

Mr.  SoBoer  earij  attached  himself  to  die  Demoontie  party.  He 
ma aceostaot  and  tenacioiis  advocate  of  the  administraticm  of  JeCnv 
Sfl^  His  name  appears  on  important  local  committees  daring  this 
period.  Hewretein  the  BepoUioan  newspapers,  and  took  part  in  pnb^ 
fie  meetingB.  He  delivered  a  pnUic  address  on  the  second  inaogarsr 
tion  of  Thomas  Jefirson,  and  also  an  oration  <»i  the  4ih  of  July,  1808, 
as  named  at  the  head  of  this  article.  It  inis  published  in  a  newspaper 
of  the  period.  -We  find  in  this  produetion  a  passage  as  well  adapted  to 
the  present  political  excitement  as  it  was  to  the  fever  of  embargo  and 
non-interooarse,  forty-two  years  ago :  "  There  is,  indeed,  no  diversitgf 
of  interest  between^  pec^le  of  the  norlli  and  the  people  of  the  south; 
and  Meyare  no  friends  to  either  who  endeavor  to  stimulate  and  embiV 
ter  the  one  against  the  other.  What  if  the  sons  of  Massachnsetts 
tank  high  on  the  roll  of  SevofaitioDary&me?  The  wisdom  and  hero» 
ism  S»  which  they  have  been  distinguished  will  never  permit  them  to 
indulge  an  inglorious  boast  The  independence  and  liberty  we  possess 
are  '  the  result  of  joint  counsels  and  joint  eflforts, — of  common  dan- 
gers,  soflferings  and  successes;'  and  God  forbid  that  those  who  have 
wmj  motive  of  sympathy  and  interest  to  act  in  concert  should  ever 
beowMD  the  prey  of  party  biokeringB  among  themselves." 

For  several  years  during  the  period  of  18Q6,  and  excepting  one  year, 
uatfl  1818,  Mr.  Sumner  was  clerk  of  the  House  of  Bepresentatives, 
when  Peres  Morton  and  Joseph  Story  were  speakers,  and  Marcus 
Morton,  afterwards  governor,  was  clerk  of  the  Senate.  In  1810  Mr. 
Sumner  was  a  lieutenant  in  the  Boston  r^giment^  and  his  punctilious 
observance  of  military  etiquette  is  in  the  memory  of  old  men  among 
OS.  Mr.  Sumner  did  ndt  kmg  actively  engage  in  political  matters. 
The  eare  of  a  large  femily  occupied  much  of  his  time.  He  was  mar^ 
lied,  April  25, 1810,  to  Miss  Belief  Jacob,  of  a  respectable  fiunily,  in 
Hanover,  Plymouth  coun^,  and  had  nine  diildren ;  of  these,  only  five 
survive.  liSi%.  Sumner  has  been  a  lovely,  devoted  mother,  who  has 
laifdy  contributed  to  the  formation  of  their  character.  Mr.  Sumner 
Has  a  wril-read  lawyer,  and  fidthful  in  all  that  he  undertook.  He  was 
IMdiarly  fortunate  in  the  intimate  regard  of  the  members  of  the  hm^ 
88« 


ladaipniily  tint  of  Chirf  Juste  Bulwr;  bt  lift  >fqg  im^iai 
extensive  ptactioe. 

In  1825  Mr.  Sunnier  mi  appoinied  byGor.  Liottok  ta  Ibe ebmted 
statUMi  of  sheriff  of  the  county  of  Suffolk.  TUs  office  he  sttsiMii  if 
Mwcessive  appointments,  down  to  the  time  of  his  decease,  ia  AfiaL  ii^ 
1889.  Perh^  no  incumbent  has  ever  filled  that  office  in  this  ooui^ 
who  made  its  duties  the  subject  of  more  careful  study^  He  eeqilorad 
the  history  and  origin  of  the  office  in  the  English  law,  and  itaintn^ 
dnction  into  Massachusetts.  Peculiar  eridenoe  of  this  wppmn  im  dia 
disconne  which  he  delivered  before  the  court  and  bar,  in  the  oom^ 
house,  Boston,  June,  1829,  on  some  points  of  difference  beiwesft  thii 
sheriffs  office  in  MaesachusettB  and  in  England.  This  was  publialied 
in  the  American  Jurist  for  July,  1829,  voL  2.  It  was  also  published 
in  a  pamphlet  It  is  a  valuable  production,  both  in  a  historical  and 
judidal  point  It  concludes  with  personal  sketches  of  his  predesesaens 
ia  office.  He  relates  of  Jeremiah  Allen,  the  earliest  AmS  when  ht 
ever  saw,  that  he  was  a  rich  and  a  mcHral  old  bachelor,  of  whem  it  was 
once  jocularly  said,  in  his  presence  and  hearing,  that  *'  the  sheriff  koeir 
very  well  how  to  arrest  men  and  to  attach  women ; "  a  piece  of  humor 
well  intended  and  well  received,  and 

**  PnlM  enough 
To  Sn  the  ambitioii  of  s  private 


Mr.  Sumner,  through  life,  vras  remarkable  for  his  strict  and  most 
conscientious  integrity.  More  than  one  person  remarked  of  him,  that 
he  would  trust  his  whole  fortune  to  him,  without  bond  or  security  of 
any  kind.  He  felt  keenly  the  responsibilities  of  his  office ;  and,  at 
times,  to  such  a  degree,  that  he  talked  of  resigning,  that  he  might  be 
relieved  from  their  anxieties.  He  always  preserved  his  interest  in  lit- 
erature, especially  in  history  and  poetry;  and,  in  advanced  life,  he 
joined  in  the  classical  studies  of  his  chiMren.  Though  at  times  aoa- 
tore  and  reserved,  his  general  manners  were  simple,  easy,  flowing,  and 
affikble.  He  has  been  characterized  as  '^  the  best-mannered  man  in 
Boston ; "  and,  to  show  how  near  his  heart  was  such  a  habit,  we  will 
dte  the  sentiment  given  in  Faneuil  Hall,  August,  1827,  at  the  festival 
after  the  annual  exhibition  of  the  public  sdioob :  ^^  Good  leandnguiid 
good  manners :  Two  good  companions.  Happy  when  fliey  meet,  they 
ought  never  to  part"  Sheriff  Sumner  was  small  of  ststure,  an  enn* 
ciated,  attenuated  figure,  and  a  remarkable  contrast  to  Samuel  Badlam, 


Ito^fltf  rfflilblk,  tiiemiwt  Mtnd,  ponderous  man  mBoBioii,Mid 
the  Lftmbert  of  New  England. 

Ilffire  are  seTeral  oocaaional  poena  of  hk  irtnch  are  still  preserred, 
parlfaidtfly  odes  and  songs  for  dMuntable  and  politick  Amoog 

luipiAUBailions  was  a  letter  in  reply  to  (me  fiom  the  Anti-masoaicooHH 
adttee  for  the  oonnly  of  Sniblk,  dated  Oct  19, 1829,  in  which  he 
esposed,  in  temperate  kngnage,  the  character  and  pretensioos  of  the 
MtBOnic  ifistitation.  This  was  published  in  a  pamphlet,  and  ezten* 
sively  oifonlated*  It  is  a  doooment  marked  by  great  gentleness  and 
foriMarance,  and  some  re&Mment  of  taste.  A  published  collection  of 
Us  fiagitive  pieces  would  be  a  memorial  of  his  patriotic  spirit 

In  giTing  toasts  at  public  festivab,  he  was  often  called  upon,  and 
net  nnfrequently  expressed  himself  in  verse.  Some  of  these  are  very 
fi^dlovs.  The  Hon.  Josiah  Quincy,  our  model  mayor,  in  calling  upon 
him  onee,  gave  as  a  toast:  ''The  Sheriff  of  Suflfolk:  The  only  sheriil^ 
eaicepfc  Waiter  Scott,  bom  on  Pamaasos."  The  following  toasts,  gitea 
Mj  4, 1886,  might  well  rmdioate  this  compliment :  "The  Uniled 
States :   One  and  indivisible. 

'•« Firm  like  the  oak  maj  our  blest  Unioa  xifle» 
Ko  less  distiiigoklied  Ibr  its  strength  lad  siie ; 
The  Qneqail  bnnohee  emnloiis  unite 
lb  shield  end  gnee  the  tnuik's  msjestie  htight ; 
Ikroogh  long  snooeeding  yeen  end  oentorin  life. 
No  vigor  losing  from  the  aid  th^  give." 

We  cite  another  toast,  given  July  4, 1828,  which  gives  a  just  tribute 
to  agriculture,  and  a  skilful  compliment  to  Grov.  Lincoln,  who,  like  Cin- 
dnnatus,  though  at  the  head  of  the  commonwealth,  was  a  practical 
farmer :    ' '  Agriculture : 

'*  In  China's  realms,  from  earliest  days  till  now, 
the  weU-loTed  emperor  annnal  holds  the  plough  ; 
Here,  too,  our  worthiest  oandidates  Ihr  frune. 
With  onsoiled  honor,  sometimes  do  the  same. 
Upholding  snoh,  oar  yeomen's  generoos  hearts 
Show  a  jost  rererenoe  to  the  ftnt  of  arts." 

In  the  ktter  days  of  his  life  he  nurely  voted,  and  was  relnctaal 
iole  called  of  any  particular  party;  but  be  always  remembered, 
mA  satJafootiQiay  his  early  connection  with  the  old  B^ublioan  parly, 
and  with  many  of  the  leaden  of  the  old  Federal  party  he  was  on 
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UmOiftmm.  AimmiMBd  tobethe. 
OofionoroftlMBlMte,  wUehhedediiied*  He  HM  also  oigeA  to  lie  * 
OioAiato  for  tbe  anjoriltyof  BoilOB,at  the  time  wlm  Onojrltidly 
kit  Us  ebotioB.  Btti  ke  tmUntAj  dediiied,  ptOenmg  Ae  dfae  lie 
Md;  Uit adding,  wkh Bxpnmtre  wmnth, Ifant he ceald never coqaeiit 
le  be  a  ea^didatft  against  hk  early  friend. 

His  flwmorj  will  be  venerated,  in  bis  deeeendanls,  long  an  •<Ao- 
qnence,  literature,  eoienoe  and  parity,  are  reoogniaed  in  sons  eoeli  as 
Cfaurles,  George  and  Horace  Snmner,  tiie  seeond  of  irhom  is  widdjr 
knoim  as  a  trareUer,  and  by  the  aooaracy  and  extent  ef  bis  afelilin- 
ments.  He  waa  bom  Feb.  5, 1817.  He  waa  edneated  in  Ae  Boston 
Bi^  School;  visited  Europe  in  1688,  and  baa  remained  there  to  tliis 
period.  While  in  Bossia  he  enjoyed  the  peculiar  &yor  of  the  Bmpe* 
ror  Nicholas,  and  has  travelled  some  time  as  bis  gaest  Midute 
reposed  more  confidenoe  in  him,  tat  isfonnatiQn  on  this  ooantry ,  dmn 
en  any  other  American.  He  made  a  voyage  roimd  the  Black  Sea. 
irith  Ae  Boasian  fleet,  and  also  an  esDommn  to  Ae  Oaucasna.  Here 
he  visited  and  made  observations  on  mud  vdoanoee,  notdescribed  befiare 
since  Marco  Polo;  visited  Gonstantiw^le,  Syria,  the  Holy  Land, 
Egypt,  and  Gbeece.  In  the  latter  country  he  wrote  an  elaborate  letter 
on  its  condition,  which  was  published  in  the  Democratic  Review.  He 
.  then  passed  a  year  in  Italy,  Sicily, — ascending  Mount  iEtna, — and 
next  visited  Germany,  Hungary,  Holland,  Belgium,  and  France.  At 
Leyden  he  made  curious  investigations  into  the  history  of  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers,  especially  of  John  Robinson,  published  in  tiie  CiollectionB  of 
the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society.  He  then  proceeded  to  England, 
and  from  thence  to  Spain,  where  he  passed  a  year.  Since  his  return 
fit>m  Spain,  he  has  resided  in  Paris,  with  an  occasional  visit  to  England 
and  Germany.  In  all  these  countries  he  has  become  personally 
acquainted  with  those  who  are  most  eminent  in  science,  literature,  and 
politics.  In  Hungary,  several  years  before  its  unsuccessful  attempts 
at  revolution,  he  formed  a  personal  acquaintance  with  Kossuth.  He 
has  for  years  enjoyed  an  intimacy  with  the  great  Humboldt,  who  has 
expressed  a  great  interest  in  his  conversation  and  opinions.  He  was 
fimiiliarly  acquainted  with  Lamartine  and  De  Tocqueville,  in  France. 
The  latter,  in  a  recent  letter  to  Gen.  Gavaignac,  has  characteriaed  him 
m  ioUows:  "Mr.  Sumner  is  a  man  of  superior  intelligence,  veiy 
aeeompBshed,  perfectly  fioniliar  with  all  European  alEun,  and  knowing 
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jtig6m  mi  ptMtitt  «r  SmsapmamAk  better  OmA  iMy 
EmBpmt."    Hei»aiiHniWofs0v«ndl6ttniedsodclt]M 

Xbe  yau^gert  son  of  Mr.  Snimifir,  Honm,  bon  Dec.  25^  1881, 
Mdadfwaited  in  the  Boelxm  Hig^  Sobool,  perished  in  the  wreck  of  Ae 
•hip  JainawOi,  on  Fire  Idaiid,  new  New  York  dly,  July  18,  18S0. 
He  was  an  invalid,  retoming  from  a  year  in  Italy,  whither  he  had 
bcBD  in  pmsoit  <^  health.  Among  his  companions  in  misfertone  was 
the  Marchioness  Faller  Ossoli,  her  hosband  and  diild;  but  her  lofty 
iateUectnal  character  did  not  endte  a  stronger  interest  than  the 
HKnal  evsellenoes  of  yoong  Sumner.  This  lady  was  the  danght^  of 
QooL  Timothy  Faller,  whom  we  ha^e  sketched  as  an  orator  for  July, 
1831.  The  Christian  Register  for  July  27, 1850,  states  that  ^Jn 
the  same  ahqp  was  a  young  man  of  die  most  pure,  unambitious,  loying 
and  gmde  life,  whose  quiet  virtues  had  singidarly  endeared  him  to  the 
fm  who  knew  ban,  and  whose  death  at  any  time  could  only  bo 
rigMded  aa  a  bkssed  dispensation  to  him,  however  seirere  it  might  be 
to  bis  friends."  Hoomee  Sumner,  says  the  Begisfeer,  was  retiring  in 
his  habits  and  tastes,  but  his  memory  wiU  long  be  cherished  by  faii 
firifiods  with  peculiar  interest  and  aftction. 


WILLIAM  TUDOR. 

JtJLTi,  1S09.    10&  IHB  TOWN  AtTEHOBITIBB. 

W^  bom  in  Soston,  Jan.  28,  ITTdr^md  was  the  son  of  Hon.  Judge 
Tudor;  was  educated  at  Phillips'  Academy,  Andover ;  and  graduated 
at  Harvaird  College  in  1796,  at  which  time  he  engaged  in  a  dialogue 
on  the  Advantages  of  Public  Education.  Having  an  ambition  for 
meicantile  pursuits,  he  entered  the  counting-room  of  John  Godman, 
an  eminent  merchant,  who  early  sent  him  to  Paris  as  his  confidential 
agont;  nnd,  afier  his  return  to  Boston,  he  sailed  for  Leghorn,  and 
made  the  tour  of  Europe,  cultivating  his  natural  taste  for  literatuie 
and  literary  men  wherever  he  went  In  1805  he  was  one  of  the 
Sunders  of  the  Literary  An1iK>logy  Qub,  the  most  delightful  fitenry 
and  social  institution  ever  formed  in  Boston ;  and  in  November  of  this 
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jmr  «mbail»d  far  tbe  ilwt  Lidiet^  in  OBmpmj  uMi  Jaous  Sai 
for  tbe  purpose  of  establishing  a  new  object  of  oommeree,  b j  the  i 
portation  of  ioe  to  teopical  elinutes,  and  die  erecdon  of  ioe^houses  as 
places  of  dqioeit  He  founded  the  traffic,  as  agent  of  Fredmc  Tudor, 
his  brother,  to  his  entire  i^piobation.  He  was  a  State  representatiB} 
for  Boston ;  and  clerk  of  Snflfolk  Oonntj  Ck>Qrts,  in  1816,  and  a 
connsellor-at-law.  In  1810  he  published  a  Phi  Beta  Kappa  on^tion, 
the  delivery  of  which  was  presented  by  his  departure  for  Europe, 
when  he  became  agent  for  Stephen  Higginson,  Esq.,  in  an  endeavor 
to  introduce  large  quantities  of  English  manu&ctures  into  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe,  contrary  to  the  hostile  decrees  of  Ni^Ieon  against  tbe 
rights  of  neutrals. 

In  1815  Mr.  Tudor  delivered  an  address  for  tiie  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
Society,  the  object  of  which  was  to  refute  tiie  opinion,  that  one  reason 
why  we  have  not  produced  more  good  poems  was  owing  to  the  want 
of  subjects, —  that  tiie  appropriate  tiiemes  of  other  countries  had  been, 
exhausted  by  tiieir  own  poets,  and  tiiat  none  existed  in  ours.  In  this 
admirable  performance,  he  makes  it  evident  that  the  scenery  and  histoiy 
of  our  country  afford  abundant  material  to  the  man  of  genins.  ffii 
concluding  sentence  is  as  follows :  '*  The  same  block  of  marUe  whioh, 
in  tiie  hands  of  an  artisan,  might  only  have  formed  a  step  for  the 
meanest  feet  to  trample  on,  under  the  touch  of  genius  unfolded  tbe 
Belvidere  Apollo,  glowing  with  divine  beauty  and  immortal  yovtb, 
tiie  destroyer  of  the  Python,  the  companion  of  the  Muses,  the  majea** 
tic  god  of  eloquence  and  poetry." 

In  allusion  to  the  novel  enterprise  of  transporting  ice  to  tn^ml 
climates,  originated  by  die  Tudors,  the  Hon.  Edward  Everett  rendeia 
the  following  beautiful  and  emphatic  tribute : 

"  The  gold  expended  by  this  gentleman  at  Nahant," — -*Mr.  Frederick 
Tudor, — ''  whetiier  it  is  littie  or  much,  was  originally  derived,  not  from 
Galifomia,  but  from  the  ioe  of  our  own  Fresh  Pond.  It  is  all  Middlesex 
gidd,  every  pennyweight  of  it.  The  sparkling  sur&ee  of  our  beanttfiil 
pcHids,  restored  by  the  kindly  hand  of  nature  as  often  as  it  is  removed, 
has  yielded  and  will  continue  to  yield,  ages  after  tiie  wet  digging 
and  the  dry  diggings  of  the  Sacramento  and  the  Feather  rivers  vn- 
exhausted,  a  perpetual  reward  to  the  industry  bestowed  upon  tbem.- 
The  sallow  Genius  of  the  mine  creates  but  once ;  when  rifled  by  mm^ 
tbe  glittering  prise  is  gone  forever.    Not  so  with  our  pure  ctyslal' 
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1A»    Thcm^  wMi  eadi  xetarnmg  irinter^  the  austere  but  heaMiM 
Bfoitic^f  ihe  Nordi, 

'  m\h  maoe  peferifio,  eoU  and  dry. 

As  with  ft  tride&t  smites,  and  ftsBS  finii 
As  Pelos  flosting  onoe.' 

''^fhis  is  a  branch  of  Middlesex  industry  that  we  have  a  right  to  be 

proud  of.     I  do  not  think  we  have  yet  done  justice  to  it;  and  I  look 

upon  Mr.  Tudor,  the  first  person  who  took  up  this  business  on  a  large 

scale,  as  a  great  public  bene&ctor.     He  has  carried  comfort,  in  its 

most  inoffensive  and  salutary  form,  not  only  to  the  dairies  and  tables 

of  our  own  community,  but  to  those  of  other  regions,  throughout  the 

tropics,  to  the  furthest  east.     If  merit  and  benefits  conferred  gave 

power,  it  might  be  said  of  him,  with  more  truth  than  of  any  prince  or 

ruler  living, 

' saper  et  GaramantaB  et  Indos 

Proferet  imporiam.' 

^'  Wh«i  I  had  the  honor  to  represent  the  country  at  London,  I  was 
flplitde  staruck,  one  day,  at  the  royal  drawing-room,  to  see  the  President 
of  die  Board  of  Control  (the  board  charged  with  the  supervision  of  iJke- 
gOTemment  of  India)  approaching  me  with  a  stranger,  at  that  time 
mueh  talked  of  in  London, —  the  Babu  Dwarkanaath  Tagore.  This 
ponxm,  who  is  not  now  living,  was  a  Hindoo  of  great  wealth,  liberality 
and  intelligeBoe.  He  was  dreesed  with  oriental  magnifioenoe ;  —  he 
had  on  his  head,  by  way  of  turban,  a  rich  cashmere  shawl,  held, 
together  b^  a  large  diamond  broach;  another  cashmere  around  his 
body ;  his  ooantenance  and  manners  were  those  of  a  highly  intelligent 
and  remarkable  person,  as  he  was.  After  liie  ceremony  of  introduc- 
tkm  was  over,  he  said  he  wished  to  make  his  acknowledgments  to  me, 
as  the  American  minister,  for  the  benefits  which  my  countrymen  had 
otoferred  on  his  countrymen.  I  did  not  at  first  know  what  he  referred 
to;  I  thought  he  might  have  in  view  the  mission  schools,  knowing  as 
I  did  that  he  himself  had  done  a  great  deal  for  education.  He  imme- 
(&tely  said  that  he  referred  to  the  cargoes  of  ice  sent  firom  America  to 
Ladia^  conducing  not  only  to  comfort,  but  health ;  adding,  that  numer- 
ous liFoa  were  saved  every  year,  by  applying  lumps  of  American  iee 
to  the  head  of  the  patient,  in  cases  of  'hi^  fever.  He  asked  me  if  I 
blew  firom  what  part  of  America  it  oanie.  It  gave  me  great  pleasure 
to  teU  him  that  I  lived,  when  at  home,  within  a  very  short  distance  of 


itenoe  to  hear,  in  this  authentie  way,  that  the  sagMil^  aad 
of  my  firiflnd  and  neighbor  had  ooBiwrted  the  pnn  waten  of  < 
into  the  rneaaa,  net  only  of  promoting  health,  bat  saving  Hfa,  al  tin 
antipodei.  I  moat  aay  I  almost  envied  Mx*  Todor  the  honest  oaUsi 
fiMStkm  which  he  ooold  not  bat  ftel,  in  reflectiDg  that  he  had  beeBtUe 
to  stretch  oat  an  arm  of  benevolenoe  from  the  other  side  of  the  gkikoi 
by  whidi  he  was  every  year  raising  up  his  fiDow-men  from  the  veiga 
of  the  grave.  How  few  of  all  the  fisreigneis  who  have  entsied  Indian 
from  the  time  of  Sesostris,  or  Alexander  the  (Sreat,  to  the  pwiut 
time,  can  say  as  much !  Others,  at  best,  have  gone  to  govern,  tao 
often  to  plandw  and  to  slay; — oor eoontryman  has  gone  there,  net  t» 
destroy  Ufe,  bat  to  save  it, — to  benefit  them,  while  he  reiqM  a  well«' 
earned  harvest  himself." 

Mr.  Tador  originated  the  North  American  Review,  in  1815,  and  the 
first  fiyor  volames  of  this  national  repository  of  literatare,  politicB  and 
scienoe,  are  almost  entirely  from  his  own  hand;  and  this  joomal  soon 
exercised  an  onboonded  infiwenoe  over  the  Ameriosn  mind.  Ss 
Letters  on  the  Sastem  States,  pabEdied  in  1819,  and  his  vohone  of 
ooUeoted  miscellanies,  mark  him  as  one  of  the  ripest  8dK>]ars  of  Haw 
England.  Mr.  Todor  pablished  the '<  Life  of  James  Otis,"  in  IttB, 
of  which  it  has  been  remarked  that  Tndcr  exhiUlB  Otis,  net  inik 
soUtsry  portrait,  but,  like  Ni^leon  on  his  brann  colomn,  or  Wel- 
lingUm  in  his  silver  shield,  as  the  prominent  figare  in  a  variety  of 
interesting  scenes,  the  head  of  an  illostrioos  groap.  Mr.  Tnder  wan 
the  originator  of  the  present  Banker  Hill  Monoment.  It  esme  to  kis 
knowledge  accidentally  that  a  partof  Banker  Hill  was  fer  sale;  and 
he  ascertained,  on  inqairy,  that  the  residae  embraced  the  spot  on 
which  the  American  redoubt  had  been  raised,  and  whe««  Warren  fell, 
and  that  this  might  probably  be  pnichased  at  that  period.  Mr.  Todor, 
in  the  year  1822,  expressed  a  desire  to  see  on  the  battle-groond  '^  the 
noblest  colamn  in  the  world ; "  and  witnessed  the  laying  of  the  comer- 
stone  by  the  noble  La&yetto,  Jane  17,  1825.  He  died  before  its 
completion,  which  was  not  eflbcted  antil  Jaly,  1842. 

Mr.  Tador  was  the  secretary  of  the  Banker  Hill  Monoment . 
ciation,  institated  Jane  17, 1828,  of  which  John  Brooks  was  its  1 
president,  and  Daniel  Webster  Iras  the  first  orator,  Jane  IT,  1836. 
Mr.  Tador  haa  the  refutation  of  oenoeiving  and  (si^nating  llie  d^ 
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Ifr.  IMior,  k  the  noEt  jwr,  wbs  appwaioA  oonsml  fisr  die  United 
SMoi  at  Lima  wad  the  pezte  of  Bm^  nd  agn  set  Bail  froea  his 
mrim-dfy  in  Not«  1888,  after  whidi  he  never  retoraed  to  his  beloved 
oeantrf.  In  1827  he  iras  appemted  Chavgi  d'AfidnB  of  the  Umted 
Slaies  ai  Bio  Jneiro;  and,  nUIe  imdent  is  that  pfane,  Mr.  Tudor 
inete  m  irak  of  imaginat»ii,  entitied  ''Qebd  Ohir,"  the  naom  of  a 
mMtdam  cm  the  east  bank  of  the  Nile,  on  wfaidh,  aoooiding  to  aa 
AnUan  legend,  the  Uidi  from  idl  oovntries  of  the  worid  annnidly 
aaMoUe  fcr  the  prnpose  of  ooansel  and  debate, — on  nhieh  he  eon- 
stRMted  an  allegory,  by  miy  of  veport  te  lUs  Bmjppm&i  assembly  of 
bads,  showing  bos  views  and  C|»uon8  on  the  eondtttion  and  pdiey  of 
this  ooantry  and  the  nations  of  Sniope.  Whale  Mr.  INsdor  was  in 
Bnsil,  the  Bev.  C.  8.  Stewart,  a  ohaplain  in  Ihe  United  Stales  nary, 
irhoviKted  faim  at  thePraj^  de  Flamei^,  relates  that  he  was  reodved 
by  Mr.  SPodor  wt«l&  1iie<»nliBlity  of  a  brother,  and  was  adimtted  at  onoe 
to  tile  ooi^denoe  of  his  besom.  He  disoevered  in  him  traits  traly 
noUe  skd  fescinating,  which  excited  an  a&doratioQ  and  an  altnolmMrt 
DSfsr  to-be  fi)rgoitteB* 

file  traaly  of  Afar.  TndorwiththeeomrtofBio  Janeipo  waslJhe  hat 
jkAHc  asrvioe  he  was  permitted  t»  render  Us  ooontry.  On  Uie  9th- 
Msroh,  1880,  he  died  of  a  fever  inddent  to  the  oUmate.  Mr.  Tador 
left  muay  mannsoripts  regarding  the  countries  in  which  he  resided, 
8oaM  ef  thi^n  nearly  completed.  Bis  ojBoial  coRespondenoe  is  also 
pseserfed;  and  it  is  hoped  Aat  all  his  pvodaotions  wiH  be  poblished  in 
aiMueelod  form,  astiiey  arean  honor  to  the  UteratuB  of  tliis  nation. 


DAVID  EVKBETT. 

JULY  4,  1809.    FOR  THB  BUIO^EB  HILL  AS80CUTI0K. 

Mk  BVKBfT  delivered  an  oration  at  Amhenst,  July  4, 1804,  which 
is  one  of  his  best  prodoetions,  when  he  remarked:  '' It  was  from  tike 
■esUaous  csrenf  oar  finabthen  to  make  good  citiiens,  their  hafaitaal 
and  exalted  virtaes  as  such,  that  oar  coontry's  prosperity  inereasedby 
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mm  and  pngnmim  sttps,  dbal  the  Btudy  roots  of  indflpentetfe.  Aoi 
deep  and  spread  wide  before  its  branches  soaroel j  appearedi  and  long 
before  its  fimit  was  anticipated  by  the  imaginatiwL  This  tree,  wbkdi 
may  yet  prove  the  tree  of  life  to  America,  or  the  upas  of  her  disaola- 
tbn,  has  been  protected  by  the  memorable  heroism  of  die  Tetevans  of 
our  Bevolutionary  war.  From  that  stmgg^,  its  branches  haye  qprang 
ap  to  lozorianoe,  and  its  eznberant  fimit  clustered  on  eveiry  boa^^ 
We  Yiainly  call  it  the  work  of  our  own  hands,  and  are  elated  at  the 
sight  of  the  gorgeous  wonder.  Ambitious  to  asoend  and  enjoy  the 
firuit,  we  n^lect  to  prune  its  branches  and  cultivate  its  roots.  Heed- 
less of  the  annoying  insect  and  insidious  worm  which  devour,  we  imag- 
ine our  toils  are  ended,  and  the  blessing  secure.  But  as  this  blessing 
was  growing  to  our  hands  before  we  sought  it,  ere  we  are  aware  it  may 
be  taken  firom  us.  Common  observation  shows  that  we  may  soon  lose, 
by  neglect,  what  has  been  acquired  by  the  prudence  of  years ;  and 
that  precipitate  folly  may  destroy,  in  an  hour,  what  has  been  accumu- 
lated by  the  wisdom  of  ages.  It  is  to  stimulate,  ziot  to  discourage,  our 
exertion,  that  all  which  most  adorns  private  lifeand  sheds  lasting  lustre 
on  a  nation  is  acquired  by  assiduous  efforts,  and  inaintaineil  by  con- 
stant care.  It  is  not  enough,  therefore,  that  our  ancestors  were  virtuous 
and  brave, —  that  they  were  exemplary  in  private  life,  and  conapicuoos 
for  their  devotion  to  the  common  good  of  their  country.  The  spirit 
of  gratitude  and  a  laudable  pride  require  that  we  should  commemorate 
their  characters  with  filial  reverence.  Our  duty  to  ourselves,  our 
country,  and  our  God,  demand  more  than  the  empty  homage  of  the 
tongue.  They  urge  us  to  revere  their  example;  to  make  their  correct 
habits  and  wholesome  precepte  &miliar  to  ourselves  and  our  childttti; 
to  view  wealth  as  useless  lumber,  without  the  former,  and  knowledge 
as  worse  than  vain,  without  the  latter.  Pursuiog  t&eir  well-known 
track,  we  cannot  essentially  err.  It  has  '  line  upon  line,  and  precept 
upon  precept,'  for  all  the  vicissitudes  of  life,  fix>m  the  pure  and  simple 
lesson  that  falls  on  the  listening  infimt's  ear  fix>m  the  lips  of  the  affec- 
tionate mother^  to  those  sublime  truths  which  awe  our  reason,  and 
point  the  way  to  heaven.  With  these  sure  guides,  we  have  it  in  our 
power  to  convince  the  doubting  world  that  a  republican  government  is 
not  an  idle  theory, — that  its  strength  is  the  union  of  ite  citizena,  its 
wealth  their  public  spirit,  its  stability  their  virtue,  its  independence  the 
result  of  all,  and  its  only  mystery  the  simplicity  of  ite  principles,  eschib- 
iting,  in  obvious  social  duties,  the  whole  theory  of  its.policy.'V 


DAVID  BVBBSTT.  8t9'' 

David  Everett  yna  bom  at  Frinoeton,  Mass.,  in  1769,  and  was  early 
Utt  an  orplian,  hia  fitter  having  Men  in  military  service  in  ihe  war 
of  the  Revolution.  He  lived  and  vras  under  the  gnardian  care  of  rel- 
adves  at  Wrentham,  whence  he  went  to  the  New  Ipswich  Academy  at 
about  ihe  age  of  twenty-one.  He  graduated  at  Dartmouth  College  in 
1T95,  and  on  that  occasion  had  the  honor  of  the  valedictory  poem,  in 
wUoh  he  predicted  of  our  country  as  foUows : 

**  The  MoBe  prophetie  TiewB  the  ooming  day,        * 
Wlien  Ibderal  laws  b^ond  the  line  ehaU  sway ; 
Where  Spanish  indolence  inaotiye  liee. 
And  eyery  art  and  every  virtue  dies,  — 
Where  pride  and  avarioe  their  empire  hold. 
Ignobly  great,  and  poor  amid  thebr  gdld,  — 
Colombia's  genius  sh«tH  the  mind  inspire. 
And  fill  each  breast  with  patriotic  fire. 
Nor  east  nor  western  oceans  shall  confine 
Hi^  generous  flame  that  dignifies  the  mind ; 
O'er  aU  the  earth  shall  Freedom's  banner  wave. 
The  tyrant  blast,  and  liberate  the  slave ; 
Plenty  and  peace  shall  spread  from  pole  to  pole, 
TUl  earth's  grand  fiunily  possess  one  sooL" 

Having  studied  law  with  John  M.  Forbes,  he  entered  the  bar  in 
Boston,  and  had  an  office  in  C!ourt-street,  in  company  with  the  noted 
Thomas  0.  Selfiridge,  who  killed  Charles  Austin,  in  State-street ;  in 

1801  was  poet  for  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  celebration  at  Cambridge ;  in 

1802  he  removed  to  Amherst,  N.  H.,  and  remained  in  that  town  until 
180T,  when  he  returned  to  Boston,  and  established  the  Boston  Patriot 
in  1809,  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  Democratic  party.  It  was  in 
the  paper  that  Pl*e8ident  John  Adams,  who  had  become  disaffected 
towards  the  Federal  party,  wrote  historical  reminiscences  and  political 


Mr.  Everett  was  author  of  a  very  agreeable  littie  work,  entitied 
''Common  Sense  in  Dishabille,"  written  after  the  manner  of  Noah 
Webster's  "  Prompter,"  which  should  be  published  in  a*tasteful  form, 
and  widely  scattered.  He  wrote  dramatic  pieces,  one  of  which  —  *  *  Da- 
ranziel,  or  the  Persian  Patriot " —  was  p^ormed  in  1800  at  the  Fed- 
«ial-8treet  Theatre.  Mr.  Everett  early  engaged  in  politics,  and  wrote 
in  the  Boston  Gazette  over  the  signature  of  "  Junius  Americanus." 
He  waa  at  this  period  warm  in  the  interests  of  the  Federal  party ;  but 
he  took  sides,  in  tiie  great  division  of  the  party  between  President 


irib&iM  Mtot  ^tike  fBiBentApplttott  fiiMUMr. 

■fontt  ptoUiibtd  iIm  &«t  nmbir  of  a  DemowlnrtifMi  on  Ibt  UtUiy 
ci  Oe  Soriptamt  i&  the  fiiKlBaDi  of  llie  Prap^^ 
esfiajB,  in  which  he  writes:  '^  I  have  tfodemwni  to  protra  tfast  lhefQ»* 
pie  of  the  TTnited  States  of  America  are  distinctly  alluded  to  and  char-* 
acterized  by  Ihl  inspired  writers,  Daniel  and  St  John :  in  ooe,  by  the 
stone  cat  oat  of  the  moantain,  without  hands;  in  Ihe  other,  by  the 
man-child  of  the  church  militant.    We  hare  seen  that  those  symbols 
must, upon  cTery  princaple  of  anakgyand  sound  reasooing,  neconarily 
represent  some  new  chaiucter  in  the  pcophetic  drama,  at  or  before  it9 
grand  catastrophe;   and  that  the  subject  represented  must,  upon  the 
same  principles,  be  a  people  <Mr  nation  deriving  their  onffn  firom  Chris- 
tendom.   Such  are  the  people  (^ibe  United  States.    Iheir  origin  was 
the  result  of  no  edict  or  fennal  act  of  secular  power,  as  signified  by 
the  figurative  expression  in  DanieL    Theyare  the  offipring  of  theper- 
seouted  and  reforming  church,  as  designated  by  St  Jdin.    They  have 
been  the  peculiar  subjects  of  that  protecting  care  of  Divine  Providence, 
so  stnmgly  intimated  by  those  striki]^  synibols  which  a^war  to  ^ve 
the  first  distinct  view  of  them,  and  so  clearly  expiessed  in  the  fiuiher 
development  of  iheir  history  and  diarader  by  both  these  proj^iiets. 
They  have  also  attained  their  national  independence,  as  evidently  rep- 
resented by  tbrar  being  caught  up  to  the  throne  of  God,  the  maimfiMt 
emblem  of  sovereign  power,  and  perh^Mi  of  the  excellenoe  of  its  ftMan 
of  government"     We  dp  not  discover  that  this  production  ever 
eEteuded  to  another  number.    It  comprises  forty  pages  in  octavo, 
and  displays  great  ingenuity  of  aigumoit    In  1812  Mr.  Everett 
espoused  tiie  cause  of  De  Witt  Clinton  finr  the  jMresidenqr,  in  Oppo- 
sition to  James  Msdiaon,  thus  retoraing  to  the  Federal  parly.    Be 
eonducted,  abo^  << The  Yankee,"  and  eog^gdi  in  ''The  Pflot,"  wUoh 
survived  but  abrief  period.    In  1818  he  removed  to  Blariettai  Olbid^ 
where,  before  auoceeding  in  establishing  a^propoaed  neiNfM^^  hedioii 
Dec.  21, 181S,  aged  fixri^^four  years. 

Mr.  Sveretthadaspri^thnessof  iBind,withaUbeial:8faawoCwit'; 
lire  poetic  taate,  as  his  poems  show;  and  was  a  mof,  imagaSMt^HBaftBi^ 
adbnaUy  fitted  Ibr  popular  eftot  Mr.  SranM,  in  ibe  winto  ym^ 
ktacntariDg  INat«M>uihO«tt^^i«1701|  wfaaa^teaeliir  a.tiie 


•I.«k«ili>itktt^t«p  allieaeadwiieil]r^ccHqiQ0a^  tapnBatjim 
1^hi<iimH>  Tamr,  1o  be  ^ptikM  by  biaa  a»  Ibe  mcmpoii,  whea  id^ 
seieii  yean  of  i^.  We  qwtei  dim  aoriottfy,  as  it  appean  k  Fing 
Imi&'s  Cokmbiaii  Oxator.  It  is  a  rare  aampk  of  javeiiile  wit,  andwiU 
be  ftoMma  bo  long  9b%  yoathfid  orator  appears  on  the  floor  of  a  sdiool 
orweeademy: 

**  T<m  *<1  MarQe  ezpeoi  one  of  my  Ago 
Tb  Bpeak  in  pnblio  oe  the  Magt ; 
And  if  I  ehanoe  to  AH  Mow 
DtmoBthnMS  or  deoro, 
Bon't  Tiew  me  irith  a  critie'fl  eye» 
Bat  pan  my  imperfbctioxiii  \f: 
Large  stieamt  from  Uette  ftmnti^M  ioir ; 
TtJl  mkM  from  littla  aoinui  grow ; 
And  tho«|^  I  BOW  am  mmU  and  yonag^ 
Of  judgment  ireak,  and  fteble  tongoe, 
Tet  all  great  learned  men,  Qce  me, 
Onoa  learned  to  read  tlMir  A,  B,  €. 
Bat  v^  m^  not  GolmnMa'a  eott 
Bear  men  as  great  ae  Britain's  Ue,-*- 
Ezoeed  what  Qreeee  and  Bomie  haTo  don#, 
Or  any  land  beneath  the  eon? 
May  nH  MaMachvMtto  iMaat  «B  great 
At  any  other  Met  Btoto? 
Or  where 's  the  town,  go  Ihr  and  near. 
That  does  not  find  a  rival  here  ? 
Or  where '•  ih«  twy,  hat  three  Ibet  Hgk, 
ll^eee  mda  imierenaKBt  more  thiA  I  ? 
These  thoai^  luiibe  B)j  yoathlU  nriai 
To  be  the  greatest  of  mankind :  — 
Oreat,  not  like  Ctear,  stidned  with  blood. 
Bat  only  great  as  I  am  good.** 

It  having  been  »  qaestioB  of  oonteBt^  fyc  more  tbaa  half  %  eentwjs 
m  to  n^eiB  Aw  fitde  poem  may  be  aaeiibed,  aad  for  ivbom  It  waa 
wiia^n, — die  prevwlkD^epiiiioii  being  that  ft  was  preparedfor  Edwaii 
fiverett) — we  find  m  a  qieeoh  of  thia  gemdeaann,  delivered  at  Gam- 
biidi^  aAir  the  pnUie  wAtoA  ezamnaliion  in  ^  High  Bchool,  Joly 
aSs  1850,  Ue  own  deolaration  to  the  oontracy.  After  being  oalled  om 
by  ikb  n«yor  to  addreea  the  eempaay^  Mr.  Everett,  in  the  ezonlinm, 
wamfceA;  <<MayitpleaaeyMirho«WilGheerfUly  oomplywithyemr 
lefoaat  that  I  weoU  aiy  a  few  worda  m  the  pteaent  emaaieni  alth>w^ 
{  am  awMa  Ihaft  thia  tMwelabla  twnnMiiT  ia  nel  anaoinhlod  to  hear  m^ 
29* 


MC  THS  HUKBBID  BOORMff  ORATOBa 

I  mftj)  m  umA,  Wnh  pfopridCy,  hm  ihs  noras  of  a  wnrito  stdB  ] 
irliieh  many  penons  ha^e  done  me  die  honor  to  aeoribe  to  me,  tat 
wluch  irae,  in  reality,  written  bj  a  distant  rektife  and  mmaaaha  of 
mine, — anl,  if  I  mistake  not,  before  I  waa  bom.    It  bagini— • 

'  Ton  'd  leavoe  expect  one  of  my  af» 
To  epeek  in  pablio  on  the  stage.' 

This  place  and  the  day  belong  to  the  young;  and,  after  i?hat  we  hare 
heard  from  them,  I  need  not  say  that  they  need  no  assistance  from  thrir 
seniors  to  give  interest  to  the  occasion."  And,  in  the  conclusion  of  an 
extended  speedi  on  popular  education,  Mr.  Everett  cautions  the  BdM>Ian 
against  studying  too  hard  in  vacation,  and  advises  them,  after  the 
&tigues  of  three  months  at  school,  not  to  engage  in  work  for  dght  or 
ten  hours  a  day  at  home.  "  I  hope  your  fothers  and  mothers  will  not 
permit  it,"  says  Everett.  "If  you  insist  upon  a  half  an  hour  or  so 
in  the  morning,  and  as  much  more  in  the  afternoon  and  evening,  by 
way  of  amusement,  I  do  not  know  that  I  should  greatly  object;  but 
take  care  to  have  a  right  good  time,  and  come  back  at  the  end  of  the 
holidays  with  rosy  cheeks  and  bright  eyes,  ready  to  engage  with  eageiv 
ness  in  the  duties  of  the  new  term." 

In  our  outline  of  the  Hon.  Edward  Everett  appears  a  choioe  Ktde 
poem,  written  for  him,  and  spoken  by  him  at  a  school  exhilMtion  in  Us 
native  town  of  Dorchester.  The  boy  who  spoke  the  simple  speadi 
written  by  David  Everett,  whose  name  was  Ephraim  EhrtweU  Famur, 
was  writing-master,  in  1818,  in  the  elementary  school  of  Lawaon  Lyon, 
located  on  the  north  side  of  Dr.  Ghanning's  church,  in  Boston,  where 
sons  of  our  most  distinguished  families  were  educated ;  among  whoan 
were  boys  who  have  risen  to  eminence  in  public  life,  such  at  Ber. 
Dudley  A.  Tyng,  and  Rev.  William  Fumess,  of  Philadelphia ;  Akz- 
ander  Tonng,  D.  D.,  Rev.  Samuel  J.  May,  Rev.  Ralph  Waldo  Eaaer- 
son.  Rev.  Wm.  P.  Lunt,  William  H.  GardiuOT,  John  Everett,  WUUm 
Parsons,  son  of  the  late  chief-justice,  and  the  Gilberts,  brokers,  in  Stata- 
street.  Master  Farrar  wta  remarkable  for  a  mild  and  even  ten|Mr. 
A  gentler  soul  never  breathed,  and  his  benignant  light  stroke  «f  Uie 
rattan  was  a  striking  contrast  to  the  eight  severe  blows  of  the  battoii- 
wood  ferule  vigorously  applied  by  Master  Lyon,  the  tenor  ef-Ae 
school  As  posterity  will  ever  desire  to  know  the  history  of  the  boy 
for  whom  the  inimitable  speech  was  written,  we  wiH  relate  Ast  ha  was 
Ihe  youngest  son  of  Rev.  Stephen  Eurrar,  the  ftrst  mmialar  of  JXmr 


JfmU^  frbo  gndnated  tt  Harvard  Golkge,  175&  He  was  horn 
Dec  8, 1788,  ani  manied  Pkebe  Parker  in  1825,  widow  of  Jooaa  G. 
Chnapney,  by  whom  he  had  one  daughter.  Hk  wife  died  ia  1848 ; 
and  Abater  itoar  died  in  New  Ipswich,  Jan.  8, 1861.  After  bdag 
many  years  a  teaoher  in  Boston,  he  became  a  partner  in  trade  with  a 
Mr.  Gtarleton ;  and,  on  retoming  to  his  native  town,  he  became  the 
town-clerk,  which  station  he  oocnpied  until  his  deoease.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  the  New  Ipswich  Aoademy ;  and  it  was  at  one  of  the  annual 
exhibitions  of  that  institution  when  he  was  called  on  to  recite  this 
beautiful  poem.  It  is  interesting  to  remark,  that  at  the  centennial 
celebration  in  that  town,  September,  1850,  when  he  was  an  old  man, 
he  was  called  out  again  to  personate  the  youth  for  whom  that  efinsion 
was  written;  and,  immediately  rising,  merely  repeated  the  first  two 

lines: 

**  Ton  'd  Boaroe  expect  one  of  my  age 
To  speak  in  public  on  iSie  stage,*' 

which  excited  the  liaibles  of  the  audience. 

We  cannot  be  parted  from  these  pleasant  reminiscences  without 
introducing  Master  Farrar's  own  criticisms  on  the  subject.  In  writing 
from  New  Ipswich,  under  date  of  July  27, 1849,  he  rektes  that  Mr. 
•Srerett  kept  the  grammar  school  in  the  centre  of  this  town,  and  got 
up  an  exhibition  in  the  academic  style,  and  at  this  time  wrote  the  lines 
expressly  for  and  to  be  spoken  by  the  writer  of  this  communication, 
then  a  fitde  boy  seven  years  of  age.  '^  The  '  Lines '  were  handed  to 
me  in  manuscript  After  they  had  been  giren  to  me,  I  had  always 
considered  them  as  in  a  sense  belonging  to  me,  to  my  native  state,  my 
native  town.  When,  therefore,  I  saw,  in  the  printed  copy,  the  substi- 
tution of  two  words  for  two  in  the  original,  namely,  '  Miissachusetts  * 
and  'sister,'  for  '  New  Hampshire '  and  'Federal,'  I  thought  there 
was  either  a  gross  mistake  in  the  printer,  or  an  infinngement  upon  my 
ri|^;  this  changing  the  place  broke  up  all  my  former  associations, 
and  entirely  destroyed  the  intrinsic  merits  of  the  piece.  Whether  this 
was  done  by  the  author  or  not,  I  am  not  able  to  say.  I  am  rather 
incKned  to  think  the  latter  was;  for  he  afterwards  became  a  politician 
of  the  Jefbrson  school,  edited  a  paper  called  '  The  Patriot,'  and  the 
woni  '  Eederal^  became  extr^nely  obnoxious  to  many  of  that  party. 
Hub,  however,  I  neiRsr  quarrelled  muoh  about  But  that  my  native 
Stale  iboaldreoeivesuohiininsaU,  I  Hdt  very  indignant.  It  seemed 
to  my  yomtfaftd  haart  to  say ,  there  was  one  man  who  might  possibly 


4MI  xBi  BioMfli  wmm  Mitoia 

«dMar  &denl  Stale,— »» toeadriiaipgte  umjiih>n,^ii^wiAftffc 
mMMMibhoMtta;  but,  aftara  raudsDoeof  aercnl  ymtBial^^mf 
haui  of  that  Stela,  thna  beooning  moro  eaqtttriatKl  fim  the  one,  awl 
natanliied  to  the  ether,  and  seeing,  alao,  ih«t  every  litlle  bj  aaai 
the  pieee  just  as  if  k  were  hia  own,  I  gate  over  the  oontaat,  and 
beoasDe  seooxicikd  to  thetdMoige,  with  tUa  ipvonMi,  Ihait,  freaaiiiaA 
tiaia,  every  boy  who  ahottU  gpsak  the  pteae  akraU  hvra  tibalibairtgf  ia 
aubfltitute  hia  own  Stale." 


WILLIAM  CHARLES  WHITE. 

JULT  I,  1809.    FOB  IHB  BDUKJSK  HDCL  AflBOGIAXHXW. 

On  thiB  ooaaakB,  Mr.  White  pvenounoed  a  brief  ocatkm,  after  wb 
aaattar  waa  given,  by  DmA  Everett  We  gkui  two  ekxjiient  pan* 
aagea  from  hia  eaatian  at  Wereeater,  whkh  iadioale  marks  of  a  power- 
MinagiDatkm:  "  The  liberty  of  the  preaa  Ionian  the  hto&i  baminf 
that  pyramid  of  fireedom  whick  liaea  in  awfid  graademr  to  the  heavenn, 
Ae  majestic  monnment  of  oar  glory.  Tear  away  this,  and  that  super* 
stnietnre,  now  the  envy  aad  the  ^ory  of  the  world,  mnat  fidl,  a  heap 
of  ruins,  to  the  earth.  Be  it  remembered,  my  ooontryuMD,  ikal 
dfgsinat  this  r^t  the  tjiant  has  ever  directed  his  eye,  with  jeakna 
vi^lanee.  The  slavery  of  the  mind  forms  the  Uaekeat  prefiMse  to  Ua 
vdjominous  despolasBL  So  hmg  as  diia  remains,  so  long  may  fcn 
aeeurely  riot  in  the  miseries  of  his  subjeete.  He  way  steep  A^act  m 
poverty  to  the  very  lips,  and  bend  and  cham  down  their  captive  and 
aervile  spirits  to  the  lowest  deep  of  ddbasement.  Yet  how  <rfton  haw 
we  been  told  of  the  Idi^y  bene&otaons  towfaich  literature  is  indebted! 
How  often  has  it  been  vocifiarated  in  our  ears  that  ihe  soQ  of  arepiMia 
is  onfrienfly  to  the  growth  of  the  fine  arts !  TUb  is  a  theme  upon 
wbichmftny  of  oar  scholars  have  dwdt  with  proud  satisfiMStifMk  They 
are  welcoine  to  the  peevish  pleasure  of  miA  pahry  prejudiceB.  Have 
these  mm  f<»gotten  that  every  Athenian  waa  a  critae  in  eloqaenoel 
and  that  a  Boman  pq^ukoe  haa  often  been  alternately  aootfaed  and 


\im^innspammioAe&»9atB.  W«re  nii4  the  IfaM 
pMBJomtoly  wooed  by  the  fiwaBWie  ^witMiei?  Did  not  Ae  omfae.|^ 
nilh  muBie  life?   end  the  meible  einxilafte  the  noble  exterior  of 

Hue  we  h»Te  an  enloghun  of  Waehington,  in  a  bighly  poetic  strain : 
"^Mtm  do  yonr  fineet  beart-stnogB  trenUe  and  Yibrale  at  the  mnlBaa 
if  WeeUiigton !  He  ewled  at  the  taqpeet;  lie  defied  the  stermeoiii^ 
jBied  up  by  liie  Uaok  inoantations  of  minietarial  witoheraft,  and  hnrM 
upon  onr  devotBd  country  by  tlie  dreadM  machinery  of  parliamentary 
fiuiea !  No  proud  abbey  boasts  the  exdnaive  honor  of  his  preoioiis 
rdios.  His  solitary  gniv9  is  haBowed  from  the  profime  tread  of  cori* 
COB  and  erowding  speetators.  Ln  this  cooseorated  spot  the  poif>y 
AbH  never  fix  its  downy  root,  nor  the  wormwood  thrive,  nor  the  thistle 
shoot  ite  bearded  and  unsahttaiy  stalk.  No ;  this  holy  soil  is  con* 
genial  only  to  those  etamial  lamrds  that  there  spring  up,  and  hloooi, 
lad  flourish,  in  tiuck  and  emulating  chaters  \  There  genius  has  often 
knek  in  bumble  and  fervent  devotion,  and  roidered  up  his  varied  and 
rival  ofsrings.  Bnt^  how  imperfiMt,  how  unworthy,  how  vain,  are 
Ub  best  and  bri^test  gifts  t  13ie  historian  has  sat  down  to  his  nMsd^ 
— but  how  oold  are  his  feets,  bow  Jnanimate  his  refieotions  I  The 
aonlplor  has  plied  his  chisel, — but  what  sort  can  mould  the  uliistaMI 
marble  into  tike  reptesentati^  of  Ifaat  form  and  these  featmres  wheae 
every  god  did  seem  to  set  his  seal?  The  pamter  has  qpread  his  csdn 
vas,— but,  how  fiMUt  tiie  rosemUanoe  t  wluit  aa  awkward  mimicry  of 
the  original !  So  would  it  still  ha^ve  betti,  thou|^  »  Baphad  had 
sibstdied  the  design,  a  Titian  had  shed  his  colors^  a  Ouido  had  laifidied 
bis  graces,  %  Salvator  had  aceumnlated  his  sublimities !  The  poet  haa 
poured  hk  verse, — but  how  ftr  bdow  the  subject  would  have  been 
even  their  powers,  though  a  Pindar  had  tiirown  his  bold  and  heedlesa 
hand  amidst  the  stringi,  or  Ae  pathetio  Mnse  had  trend^iled  oat  the 
tsnderest  note  that  ever  fiiltered  fiom  her  melancholy  lyre ! " 

William  Charles  Wlnte  was  bwn  in  Boston  m  1777,  and  the  sen  of 
William  White,  a  mm^ant  of  Boston,  who  ajqprenticed  him  to  Joseph 
Coolidge,  an  importing  Boston  merchant,  in  whose  employ  he  oen- 
timed  for  a  fisw  years.  Ataetefor  polite  literatare  soon  rendeced  the 
joatnal  and  the  ledger  irksome  to  his  mind.  In  1796,  William  had 
wxttten  "  Orlando,^'  a  tragedy,  afterwards  printed,  with  a  likeness  of 
theautlMr.    £i  tiia  winter  of  this  year,  his  fetiier  visited  New  Toik 


ram  mumma  Mmtm  onioBa 

«lf  ,  iriMve  he  ranainid  dnriag  %  long  penod*    He  fik  air  i 

of  ibe  dnmMs  and  was  deeply  afieoted  to  find  hia  am'a  pvaka  bti%m 

alraig  liiftt  reproof  made  him  almost  maaiie : 

"  A  eon  hiB  &Uier*8  spirit  doomed  to  oross. 
By  penning  Btaniu  while  lie  should  engross.'* 

BBa  fiidier  mritea  to  a  fiieod  in  Boaton  as  follows:  "William  had 
for  some  time  discovered  hia  pn^nsitj  for  thealzso  ezhibitfana,  and  bj 
all  opportanitMB.  I  disooantenKioed  in  him  thia  inordinate  paaakm. 
During  my  absence  £rom  Boston  last  sommer,  he  wrote  a  playi  whidb^ 
en  my  retam,  some  of  the  iaimly  mentioned  to  me.  Altboa^  I  was 
.  not  pleased  with  his  study  and  wriUngn  in  this  style,  yet  I  supposed  it 
%  good  <^portonity  to  tarn  his  attention,  and  deatroy  gndvislij  Ua  pr^ 
dilection  for  the  stage.  About  %  month  previons  to  my  leaving  Bo^aa^ 
he  grew  sick,  and  was  apparently  in  a  decline.  I  was  yevy  enziova^ 
and  postponed  my  journey  for  some  time.  A  fow  days  beforo  I  left 
home,  he  seemed  to  be  in  better  spirits,  and  declared  himself  to  fiael 
essentially  better  than  he  had  been ;  and  when  I  came  away,  opened 
himsdf  in  a  very  dutifiil  and  leqpeotfal  manner,  by  observing  that  his 
iUneaa  arose  from  his  insatiable  thirst  for  the  stage;  bat  that  hia  xeao- 
Intion  had  gained  the  ascendency  of  his  desires, —  and  entreated  me 
not  to  have  the  least  uneasiness  respecting  him  in  that  partioalar,  for 
he  had  determined  not  to  give  way  to  that  indination."  However 
ainoere  waa  the  promise,  it  was  soon  broken.  The  conflict  of  filial 
duty  with  passionate  desire  was  so  violent  as  to  Ining  its  victim  to  the 
▼eige  of  distraction.  Unable  to  resbt  his  dramatic  love,  he  made  his 
first  appearance  at  the  Federal-street  Theatre,  Dec.  14,  1796,  in  the 
character  of  Nerval,  in  the  tragedy  of  Donglas,  and  was  received  with 
great  applanae.  In  a  letter  of  apology,  written  the  next  day  to  his 
fother,  he  says :  '^  I  am  sorry  I  was  compelled  by  violence  oi  inclina- 
tion to  deviate  finom  my  promises  to  yon ;  but  life  was  one  seriea  of 
vexations,  disappointment  and  wretchedness.  Pray  let  this  oonaidera- 
tion  have  some  weight  with  yon.  Bat,  for  Heaven's  sake,  for  your 
own  sake,  and  for  my  own  sake,  do  not  tear  meirom  a  profession  which, 
if  I  am  deprived  of,  will  be  attended  with  &tal  conseqnences ! "  Never 
did  parent  moom  ihore  inconsolably  for  the  worst  follies  or  darkest 
crimes  of  his  ofipring,  than  did  the  fother  of  the  actor  over  this 
example  of  perversity  in  his  fomily.  His  epistles  are  filled  with 
expresaions  of  distress  so  extravagant  that  they  are  only  redeemed  from 


WnUAH  OUBfiM  WBaOL  MT 

hfllig  IoAmqb  by  iie  deep  ffXROw  ibej  bra^^  lb  lliva  addrenaB 
tk#  ttigeiiiii:  <<DeBr  William,— fbr  so  I  will  stDl  call  yoa,— my 
beloved  fKm!  stain  not  the meimnry  of  yooramiabkaDd  tender  moAnr 
by  yonr  felly ;  break  not  the  heart  of  yonr  &ther, — bring  not  down 
his  gray  hairs  with  sorrow  to  ihe  grave,  bat  rouse  yourself  from  this 
seeming  state  of  insanity !  Yonr  yonih  will  ezcnse  yon,  fer  once. 
Bat,  ftr  Qod's  sake,  and  everything  yon  hold  dear,  I  pray  you  to 
fefindn,  and  be  not  again  seen  on  a  oommon  stage ! "  The  temporavy 
sueoess  of  the  aspirant  for  theatric  fiune  alleviated  the  sufferings  of  the 
dislMSsed  parent,  and  he  reloetandy  yielded  to  ihe  advice  of  friends, 
and  consented  that  William  might  occasionany  tread  the  boards,  but 
only  in  the  elevated  walks  of  tragedy.  ''  Let  me  enjoin  it  upon  yon,'' 
he  writes,  '^  never  to  appear, — no,  not  fer  once, —  in  any  comic  act, 
where  the  mimic  tricks  of  a  monkey  are  better  fitted  to  excite  lan^ 
ter,  and  where  dancing,  singing  uid  kissing,  may  be  thought  annise- 
meat  oiongh  fer  a  dollar.  No,  William ;  I  had,  mnch  as  I  love  yon, 
raAher  fcBow  yon  to  tiie  grave,  than  to  see  yon,  and  myself,  and  my 
fettily,  80  dkigraced." 

He  aplpeored  as  Orlando  in  his  own  tragedy,  Desdo;  as  Tancred,  in 
nicmpson's  Tancred  and  Bigismnndi,  Jan.  2, 1797.  He  personated 
Borneo,  and  Octavian,  in  the  Monntaineers,  also,  on  the  Boston  stage. 
The  tide  of  popular  favor  elbcted  what  parental^  admonition  and 
entreaty  fidled  to  accomplish.  Controversy  with  the  manager  arose, — 
tfie  applause  which  followed  his  first  efforts  grew  fiunter, — the  fit  of 
romantic  enthusiasm  eihansted  itself, —  and  the  earliest  exertion  of 
flection  resulted  in  tiie  determination  to  adopt  the  profession  of  the 
law.  In  July,  1797,  he  entered  the  office  of  Levi  Lincoln,  in  Wor- 
cester, as  a  student.  In  July,  1800,  he  removed  to  Providence, 
where  he  completed  his  studies,  under  Judge  Howell,  and  opened  an 
oftee  in  that  dly.  In  1804  Mr.  White  deUviiM  an  oration  on  the 
national  independence,  at  Worcester.  Not  finding  business,  and  being 
embarrassed  fer  frmds,  he  again  resorted  to  the  stage.  Dunlap 
relates,  in  his  History  of  the  American  Theatre,  that,  "  On  the  19th 
of  January  a  youngman  fitnn  Worcester,  Mass.,  was  brought  out  with 
some  promise  of  success,  in  young  Norval.  Curiosity  was  excited, 
and  a  house  of  six  hundred  and  feurteen  dollars  obtained.  He  had 
performed  in  Boston,  when  quite  a  boy,  with  that  applause  so 
fi^ly  and  often  so  industriously  bestowed  on  such  effi>rfc9;  had  since 
stucBed  law,  and  was  at  this  time  a  tall,  handsome  youth,  but  not 


iMpvorattfiirt;  b«l  Muh  luywiawit  wm  iraaliDg  to  adUMiMe  Uii 
mk  vtiit"  He  pkyed  Aknaa,  ia  OolttailHM;  AhnmSt,  in tiie  Beaux 
SMtegon;  Olieodote,  m  die  Gout  of  NartKXiBe;  BiTira,  to  lim 
diiwtian  Suitor;  and  Altamont,  m  tbe  Fair  Fmiteiit  In  tbe  play 
of  the  AbM  de  I'Bp^  he  fidled  attogedier  k  Hie  port  oT  St  AhM, 
vas  hisaed,  and  iriihdmm  bj  hia  own  ooaaaait, —  aa  it  waa  annoanecid 
tethe pri>fio,  "on  finding  die  dianeter  toe  diffeolt"  Akottt  tiiia 
time  waa  begvn,  and  neariy  oampletod,  a  drama,  witih  tbe  tille,  '*  The 
Ooniliet  of  Love  and  Patriotiam,  or  the  AfiBeted  Queen,"  atill  pre- 
aenrad  in  manaaoript,  and  nerer  finialied.  A  viait  to  Bidiniond,  Va., 
where  he  perfimned  a  few  nighta,  waa  crowned  widi  aooooBS,  and  he 
daaigned  to  dew>te  Ua  life  to  die  atage.  The  rerane  of  ftrtnne  in 
atma  of  hia  efibrta  again  eol^ed  the  dramatio  mania.  In  iisb  auttner 
of  1801  he  retmmed  to  die  bar,  and  ealaUiahed  himaetf  at  Radaad, 
WeroeatiBr  ooonty,  where  aome  of  Ua  rdativea  then  reaided,  and  where 
Im  fei&er,  who  had  become  nnfiirtttnsfce  in  bnsineaa,  aoon  after  removed. 
He  waa  married  to  Tamar  Smidi,  the  daa^ter  of  a  reapeetabie  ftrawir 
ef  Biidaad.  The  degree  of  eaunenoa  and  faarinment  he  attained  aa 
eeanaeBor  did  not  aatiaf  j  hia  ambitiott,  and  he  aonght  a  wider  AcM. 
He  delivered  a  patriotie  oration  at  Radand,  July  4,  1802.  In  May, 
1809,  he  prepe^  to  paUiah  a  Gompendiom  of  die  Lawa  of  Maaaar 
ehnaetla,  printed  in  diat  year  and  in  1810, — a  work  naefiil  in  that 
period,  but  aoon  aapera^M  by  a  renaion  of  the  atatatea, — and  ite 
paUication  waa  attended  with  great  loaa  of  money.  The  aevere  bnt 
witty  comment  of  an  enunent  jnriat  on  this  work  waa,  that  it  roacm- 
Ued  the  teeaelkted  pavement  in  Bnrke'a  deacrq>tion,  '^  here  a  little 
Bhiokstone,  diere  a  litde  White."  To  anperintend  die  printing  of 
thia  wwk,  Mr.  White  removed  to  Boaton  in  1810^  and  fermed  a  pro- 
feaaional  engagement  widi  Darid  Everett,  Eaq.,  of  brief  oontinoaBeak 
It  waa  in  the  year  previona  that  Mr.  White  delivered  in  Boaton  the 
oration  named  at  die  head  (^diiaartide^  on  whidioeca8i0n,intike  pro* 
eeasion,  appeared  the  abip  United  Statea>  fall  rigged,  drawn  hf  thirteen 
white  htMrses,  with  moanted  gana,  and  eight  artfllery-men  on  eadt 
aide.  In  1810  Mr.  White  pronounoed  another  oration  on  the  national 
independence,  at  Hubbardston.  On  the  reaignation  of  Judge  Bang% 
in  1811,  he  waa  appointed  (Toonty  Attorney,  whkdi  atation  he  retained 
ondl  hia  deadi.  In  1812  he  reaaaved  to  Qi»ftan,attl  in  1813re8idad 
at  W<»eeat«r,  when  he  p^bliahed  the  AvoMb  of  a  BapaUiean,  being 


jjim,  ccKoprised  ia  focty<«i|^t  oetevo  pt0».  la  1814  lb«  Wliilil 
xOBB^ifed  to  SqHw,  n^end  hdJUfurrisd  ft  aooond  irife,  SiiiaD  Johpomli 
a^WhterofDr.  St^iieiiMoiaot,  Ai^l8, 1815,  HemtaiMdl* 
Woroeater  in  1816,  and,  during  the  laat  yean  of  his  li&i  oiiJAg  to  an 
Qfjttic  diaoaae^ — the  drq^y, —  a  moctal  palenM!  ovflwprcad  faia 
eottntepaiioe,  and  he  died  May  2, 1818,  aged  41. 

Throi^  the  whole  of  his  acti^  and  aingolar  career,  the  ifwipwfla 
iUe  love  of  the  drama  wae  his  roling  paonion  The  Clergjrinaii'^ 
Dangliter,  by  Mr.  White^  a  play  founded  on  MoEenaie's  Man  of  the 
Worl^  wae  fixat.  aoted  on  the  Soaton  stage  Jan.  1, 1810,  naa  pnb- 
liahed,  and  received  with  great  &¥or*  In  December  of  that  year  Mxi 
White  predpcedThe  Poor  Lp^^,  a  comedy  (adoptbg  the  hicideBln 
of  Evalina^  ai^esjoisitB  tale  by  Miss  Bomey),  which  waa  also  p«b» 
liah^,    He  was  an  editor  of  the  If  ational  Mps. 

Mr.  Xincoln  remarka  of  him,  in  the  History  of  Woroester,  fron 
which  a  large  portion  of  this  sketch  is  condensed,  that  hepoeseased  » 
hji^frade  of  talent  which  is  called  genius.  In  Mr.  White's  addieases 
at  the  bar,  there  w«re  q^dendid  passi^ges  of  elnqnenoe ;  bat  they  wera 
pne^pal, —  although  parts  were  strongi  they  wece  not  comieoted,  witk 
hgqil  method  and  de^rness.  Hia  taste  waa  refined  and  oMvect 
Greater  constancy  and  perseyeranoe  might  haYO  raised  him  to  faiglii 
Xfufik  in  many  of  the  departments  of  ^ffenaic  esertion,  literary  eflbrti  or 
dramatto  eidiibition>  • 


ALEXANDER  T0WN8END. 

JUI»T  i»  1810,    fon  TjSB  TOWN  AUTBOIUIXBB* 

Ik  the  oration  of  Mr.  Townsend,  we  find  a  happy  allusion  to  a  pre- 
diction advanced  in  Smith's  Wealth  of  Nations :  ^'  The  tree  of  our 
republican  liberty,  like  the  fabled  myrtle  of  ^neas,  sinks  its  roots  in 
blood.  To  agitate  it  extremely,  might  disturb  the  repoe^  of  onr. 
fiithers.    Like  Folydore,  they  would  cry  to  us  from  the  groundi 

*  aikftteMrjr  drop  tUi  Ih^  tm  oootOns 
It  ;kiaArad  UmiU  and  ran  ia  fslristie  latar' 
80 


810  THB  ffnmUD  BOMW  <ttAfOB& 

L0I 08  nllj  vato  ili  bnuMbBB.  Iti  kvra  ivo  healiBg  <»  tlie  i 
Tmmthntio  geniiis  kng  smoe  predicted,  wImd  we  wore  one  in  gcrvum- 
nMBt  with  Britain,  that  in  litde  more  liian  a  oentorj,  perhapa,  AjBaor* 
loan  taxation  would  be  more  prodootive  than  Britidi,  and  the  aeiit  of 
empire  change." 

"  Biot  robbed  glory  of  scarcely  a  life,"  Bays  Mr.  Townaend.  "  Not 
a  drop  of  the  blood  that  was  poured  oat  for  liberty  could  be  spared  for 
licentiousness.  Litde  mob  violence  disgraced  our  proceedings.  The 
din  of  arms  could  not  drown  the  yoice  of  law.  Men,  hurrying  on  to 
liberty,  still  eUippei  to  do  homage  to  justice.  The  fifdi  of  March, 
1770,  while  it  did  much  to  establish  our  independence,  did  more  to 
prove  we  were  worthy  of  it  The  very  soldiers,  viewed  in  the  most 
odious  light,  as  members  of  a  standing  army  quartered  upon  ua  in 
time  of  peace,  whose  firing  upon  the  pc^ulaoe  produced  death  aaad 
liberty,  were  almost  immediately,  by  that  populace,  and  for  that  firing, 
sdenmly,  deliberately  and  righteously,  acquitted  of  murdar.  My 
fifiends,  this  is  the  greatest  glory  m  our  history,  the  brightest  gem  in 
our  national  diadem.  Brutes  haye  passions ;  men  should  govern  thoft. 
We  have  another  instance.  In  the  temple  of  justice  a  voice  was  after- 
wards heard:  'I  will  this  day  die  soldier,  or  sit  judge;' and  then  was 
suddenly  expressed  what  since,  thank  God,  has  pnoyed  a  permanent 
feature  of  the  New  England  judiciary." 

Alexander  Townsend  was  bom  in  Boston,  and  son  of  David  Towas- 
end,  formerly  a  watch-mftker  in  State-street.  He  graduated  at  Har- 
vard College  in  1802,  read  law  under  the  eminent  Samuel  Dexter, 
was  an  attorney  of  Suffolk  bar  in  1806,  and  soon  became  a  counaeUor- 
at-Iaw.  He  was  an  unmarried  man.  After  the  delivery  of  the  oration 
at  the  head  of  this  article,  the  following  sentiment  was  given  for  the 
orator  of  the  day,  by  the  president,  at  the  dinner  in  Eaneuil  Hall : 
''  May  the  principles  be  has  this  day  eulogized  long  have  the  suj^Mrt 
of  his  talents  and  bis  eloquence."  Mr.  Townsend  gave,  on  this  000a- 
sion,  ''  Faneuil  Hall :  May  it  never  rock  to  sleep  the  independence  it 
created." 

Mr.  Townsend  was  a  large  owner  of  real  estate  in  Boston ;  and  was 
proprietor  of  the  Marlboro'  Hotel,  originally  a  dark,  unsightly  build- 
ing, which  he  remodelled  in  handsome  style ;  and,  when  advertising 
the  edifice  to  let,  informed  those  who  complained  that  the  building 
was  deficient  in  light  that  they  had  better  blame  their  eyes  than  the 
edifice.    Mr.  Townaend  was  warmly  interested  in  the  p(ditical  tofiios 
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rfllMidigr,  andfieqqeDtlyciigiged  inaolhre  debate  at  Evnenil  Hal; 
bat  nae  not  a  popular  q)eaker,  more  because  of  his  nncouih,  declamfr- 
iaej  mmBoatt  ibaa  for  irant  of  forcible  argament  He  died  in  Bee* 
ttai,  April  18, 1835,  aged  51  yeais. 


DANIEL  WALDO  LINCOLN. 

JULY  4,  1810,    FOR  THE  BUNKKE  HILL  ASSOCLAHON. 

Was  8on  of  Levi  Lincoln,  and  bom  in  Worcester,  March  2,  1784 ; 
gradoated  at  Harvard  College  in  1808,  on  which  occasion  he  delivered 
a  poem  on  "  Benevolence."  He  studied  law  with  his  &ther,  settled 
in  Portland,  Me.,  and  was  appointed  by  Gov.  Sullivan  the  county 
attorney  of  Cumberland ;  he  removed  to  Boston  in  1810,  and  returned 
to  Portland  in  1813.  The  early  decease  of  ihe  beautiful  Miss  Cald- 
well, of  Worcester,  to  whom  he  was  engaged,  shortened  his  days.  He 
WW  a  brother  of  Governor  Lincoln.    He  died  April  17, 1815. 

lie  Bunker  Hill  Association  was  originated  on  the  brow  of  the 
batile-field,  in  Charlestown,  July  4,  1808,  in  consequence,  probably, 
of  the  refusal  of  the  Federal  selectmen  of  Boston  to  permit  the  Repub- 
lican party  the  use  of  Faneuil  Hall,  for  the  celebration  of  our  national 
independence,  thus  subjecting  them  to  the  necessity  of  obtaining  a 
church,  or  public  hall,  for  several  years;  which  elicited  the  forth- 
coming sentiment  at  the  public  festival,  July  4,  1810,  after  the  deliv- 
ery of  the  oration  by  D.  W.  Lincoln :  "  The  Republican  Orator  of  the 
Day :  Well  might  his  enemies  endeavor  to  obstruct  his  passage  to  a 
rostrum ;  the  name  of  Cicero  was  not  more  dreadful  to  the  Catilines  of 
Rome  than  is  that  of  Lincoln  to  the  Essex  Junto." 

The  oration  pronounced  this  day,  and  another,  delivered  at  Worces- 
ter, July  4,  1808,  are  the  only  printed  memorials  of  this  writer  of  fine 
rhetorical  power.  "  Tyrants,  beware !  "  commences  our  orator,  in  the 
peroration.  ''Dare  not  to  invade  the  sacred  rights  chartered  to 
nature's  children  by  nature's  God  !  Dare  not  to  provoke  the  ven- 
geance of  valor,  the  indignation  of  virtue,  the  anathema  of  Heaven ! 
Restrain  the  savage  myrmidons  of  thy  power  from  the  sacrilegious 
violation  of  peace,  the  prostration  of  law,  the  destruction  of  estate,  and 
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tl»«Brifi€aari]6!  Suck nm  tin  dioMet of  i 
pride  tnn^led  on  the  prmigtlifai  and  inunnmtifB  rf  Ambml  Suok 
won  the  argnineiits  of  jostioe,  eie  l^gialatiTe  Toraoky  tnooeted  finom 
the  stabbom  hand  of  labor  the  im§m  of  toQaome  indaBtr j.  BoA 
were  the  petitions  of  loyalty,  ere  wanton  cmelty  had  eordled  the 
msniling  blood  of  kindred  affection,  oraunnlled  the  hallowed  oNBgalaeii 
of  filial  submigsion.  Such  were  the  entreatieB  of  hmnaaity,  ere  the 
ndniflters  of  royal  barbarity  were  nnleaahed,  ere  min  revelkd  st  his 
harvest  home,  or  death  oelebrated  his  oamiTaL"  There  were  preeeDt  at 
its  delivery  John  Adams,  Robert  Treat  Psiae,  and  Governor  Geny, 
signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence;  H.  O.  Otia,  President  of 
tiie  Senate,  and  Perez  Morton,  Speaker  cl  the  Hoose.  WiAovt 
doabt,  the  abmpt  oativeak  of  the  orator  prompted  the  men  of  power 
to  gvoe  at  him,  as  the  audience  infoluntarily  cast  their  eyea  upcm 
them,  desiring  to  know  who  were  rohaked.  We  will  cite  waaAat 
passage  from  the  one  at  this  date,  in  which  our  orator  enlaiges  on  the 
direfiilefiects  of  par^  strife:  ''Like  the endiantment<^  Girae'sbale- 
fid  cap,  party  spirit  has  transfiumed  mankind,  nnmonMing  leaaoii'a 
mintage.  It  has  frozen  the  corrent  of  die  hearty  and  pandyied  the 
poises  of  love.  Friendship  meets  a  stranger  in  Ibigotten  sympathy; 
fraternity  tarns  aside  from  alienated  aibction;  and  parental  tendenieaB 
petrifies  in  filial  estrangement.  The  demon  of  party  spirit  has  per- 
vaded even  to  the  penetralia,  and  snbveited  the  abaa  of  the  Penatei 
while,  enthroned  on  the  rains,  he  trimmphs  in  domestic  discoid.  Partj 
spirit  has  invaded  places  most  sacred,  reverend  and  holy;  has  pol* 
luted  the  judgment-seat,  and  pro&ned  the  tem|^  of  the  Most  H^i 
History  points  to  her  sanguine  leaf|  the  moomfril  memorial  of  party 
rage.  See  Marina'  spear  reeking  witii  gore !  Behold,  expiring  biealh 
lingers  on  Sylia's  bhide !  Can  the  drops  be  numbered  that  fidl  from 
Julias'  sword?  Can  the  stains  be  scoured  (torn,  jAjitonius'  hefanl 
Mark  the  rose  dripping  with  blood,  where  brother  fells  beneath  a 
brother's  hand,  where  man  is  unhumaoized,  and  the  savage  is  fleshed 
in  kindred  carnage !  Father  of  mercies !  let  not  such  be  the  destmy 
of  my  country !  Let  not  the  evening  star  go  down  in  blood !  Einoa* 
tion  don  unlock  the  chsping  charm,  and  thaw  the  murmuring  qisll  of 
party  spirit  Sy  informing  man  how  little  man  can  know,  it  wiQ 
relax  the  dogmatical  pertinacity  of  ignorance,  and  infuse  a  temper  of 
candor  and  kind  conoiliation ;  not  the  obsequious  cosciUation  whioh 
receives  and  adopts  enors,  but  thai  which  feigivea  them." 
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Iv  ikft  pemalkm  of  tbe  eloquent  perfomiaDoe  of  Jdr.  Satige,  w» 
hM»  »  xeiMOirtnuMe  agumt  the  ooouaorcial  eneroachments  of  Nafo* 
]mi,  «( tlie  Tory  poriod  when  he  irae  the  most  powerful  despot  in  the 
mrU,  which  evinoee  »  manly  and  patriotic  spirit 

^^C$m  wd  be  deluded,  my  oonntrymen,"  says  Mr.  Savage,  ''oat  of 
tmt  libetties  by  him  who  announces  that '  the  Americans  cannot  hes- 
iMe  a»  to  the  part  which  they  are  to  take;'  who  declares  that '  we 
o«(jht  either  to  tear  to  pieces  the  act  of  oor  independence/  or  coincide 
with  his  plans;  who  impliciily  calls  our  administration  'men  with- 
o«t  just  politicftl  TiewB,  without  honor,  without  energy;'  and  who 
thvealena  them  '  Aai  it  will  bo  necessary  to  fight  for  interest,  after 
having  refitted  to  4g^t  for  honor'  ?  Shall  the  emperor,  who  is  no  less 
vemei in  the  tactics  of  desolation  than  in  the  vocabulary  of  insult  and 
the  piomiseo  of  perfidy,  deceiTe  our  goyemment  by  assertions  that  'His 
M^eirty  levies  the  Americans,' —  their  prosperity  and  their  commerce 
aie  within  the  scope  of  his  policy  1  We  knew  before  that  lis  political 
mugwno  contains  rattles  for  babies,  as  well  as  whips  finr  cowards. 
Ow  flommerce  has,  indeed,  kmg  been  within  the  scope  of  his  policy,  as 
owr  merchants  and  mariners  will  fimver  remember.  His  M^esty,  no 
dottU,  does  bve  die  Americans,  as  the  batcher  delights  in  the  lamb  he 
is  about  to  slaaghter,  as  the  tiger  courts  the  kid  he  would  mangle  and 
defonr.  For  such  promises,  the  sacrifice  of  honor,  of  interest,  of 
psaee,  of  liberty,  and  of  hqm,  is  required.  For  such  promises,  some 
sie  willing  to  stir  up  former  national  antipathies,  and,  when  these  are 
too  weak  far  their  parpose,  to  employ  new  artifices  of  treachery,  to 
easite  the  passions  of  those  who  are  slow  to  reason;  while  others  pro- 
mote the  design  by  reproaching  opponents  with  idle  words,  and  threat- 
emag  them  with  emply  menaces.  If  Heaven  has  abandoned  us  to  be 
80  deceived  into  ruin,  on  some  ftitare  anniversary  <^  our  national  exist- 
cQse  we  may  eKcIaim,  with  Antony,  in  the  bitterness  of  despair : 

•  TtejF  ttn  at 'tit  oar  birtlidAy,  and  vs  11  kMp  k 
With  dooMt  pomp  of  muIimm  ; 
fiB  wkt/k  At  dft/  te«v«rltak.SFVsi 
liir  w«e  w»aitod.«ls  MUtr  «£  I 
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Himf  la  te  iUm,  tad  UMiBs  tt  1RI  IwriDbd, 

TQl  an  oar  ftrai  were  Bpcot,  end  tlMn  otat  downirBrdf 
To  be  trod  out  bj  Ommt?  * 

"  Widumt  adverting  to  the  poUtioal  questioDB  of  our  own  gOTem- 
ment,  we  haye,  my  fdlowdtiieDB,  a  criterion  by  which  to  <*^*^"g"*ft>! 
the  supporten  of  American  independence.  Thej  who  befaoU  with 
indiflbrencie  the  freedom  of  other  nations  proetiateil  an  no  fiienda  of 
our  own.  One  country  after  another,  in  mekncholy  and  rapid  aoc- 
ceseion,  is  absorbed  in  the  imperial  yortex;  and  some  of  oar  dtaeoB 
are  led,  by  the  enmity  against  England  which  they  are  instmeted  to 
cherish,  to  exult  in  these  forewamings  of  our  destruction.  Shall  the 
delusion  be  corrected?  Shall  we  feel  that  our  own  existence  is  has* 
arded,  when  Holhmd,  and  Switierland,  and  Naples,  and  Spain,  dissolve 
into  the  heated  mass  of  IVench  power,  like  the  towmng  iee-mountakiB 
of  the  pole,  as  they  float  towards  the  south?  Shall  our  rulers  ^  sniisr 
scorn  tOl  they  merit  it,'  an&  lose  the  iidieritance  of  val<»*  by  the  ixf»- 
Aents  of  imbecility?  Shall  they  adhere  to  eiror  till  it  becomes  trear 
son?  Ardent  as  is  my  execration  of  the  cowardly  policy  that  Buhnils 
without  resistance  to  degradation,  I  should  more  earnestly  abhor  the 
alliance  in  which  many  appr^end  that  we  are  irrevocably  boiacL 
Every  part  of  our  body  that  was  sensible  to  pain  has  smarted  witb  the 
lash  of  French  enmity ;  but  the  sighs  and  groans  of  Europe,  fiem  the 
Baltic  to  the  Hellespont,  witness  the  exquisite  torments  inflicted  by 
their  friendship.  Let  the  spirit  of  our  fiithers  be  evoked  fitmi  their 
tombs,  to  recall  their  posterity  to  the  recollection  cl  their  honorable 
ori^n,  to  the  vindication  of  their  ancient  glory.  There  is,  we  hope,  a 
redeeming  spirit  in  the  people,  which  will  restore  dignity  to  govern- 
ment and  prosperity  to  the  country, —  which  will  bring  us  back  to  the 
principles  of  better  times,  and  the  practice  of  Washington, —  which  will 
assert  our  independence  wherever  the  enterprise  of  our  commerce  has 
been  exhibited,  and  make  it  lasting  and  incorruptible  as  the  private 
virtues  of  our  countrymen." 

The  ancestor  of  James  Savage,  who  was  Maj.  Thomas  Savage,  came 
to  Boston  from  St  Albans,  Hertfordshire,  April,  1635,  in  the  ship 
Planter,  NicTrarice,  master;  was  one  of  the  Court  of  Assistants,  and 
a  founder  of  the  Old  South  Church.  He  was  one  of  those  who  under- 
took, in  1678,  to  erect  a  barricade  in  Boston  harbor,  for  securi^  against 
a  fleet  then  expected  from  HoUand ;  out  of  which  grew,  in  less  than 
forty  years,  the  Long  Wfaar^  a  small  portion  of  wUah  has  coaturaed 


erarsiaM,  the  property  of  some  of  his  desoendantB.  Thefttber  of 
JjBmeB  Savage  was  Habijah,  a  merchant  of  Boatoa,  who  married'  BBa* 
abeth,  daughter  of  John  Tudor,  whose  reeideiioe  was  in  Winters-street^ 
(HLthe  B0i]^aid9,  opposite  the  Common,  where  the  subject  of  this  oat* 
line  was  bom,  July  18, 1784.  His  mcdier  died  befinre  he  was  6w 
jaan  of  9gd,  and  he  early  entered  Derby  Academy,  in  Hingham, 
uoder  the  tuition  of  Abner  Linooln,  and  Washington  Academy,  at 
Muhias,  He.,  under  Daniel  P.  Upton.  He  graduated  at  Hamid 
OoU^  in  1803,  on  which  occasion  he  g^ve  an  oration  in  English  on 
the  Patronage  dT  Genius.  Mr.  Savage  engaged  in  the  study  of  hiw 
under  the  late  Chief  Justioe  Parker,  Samuel  Dexter,  and  William  Sul- 
livHD,  and  entered  Suflfolk  bar,  January,  1807;  previous  to  which  be 
besame  a  member  of  the  Boston  Anthology  Society,  and  was  its  secre- 
tary in  January  of  that  year;  and  being,  previous  to  tibis  period,  in 
deoSning  health,  he  visited,  with  his  relative  and  devoted  friend,  ,Wil* 
liam  Tudor,  Jr.,  in  1806,  the  islands  of  Marthuque,  Dominique,  St 
Thomas,  St.Domingo,  and  Jamaica.  He  was  an  original  fiyunder  and- 
life-svhscriber  of  the  Boston  Athopaeum,  in  the  same  year. 

Mr.  Savage  was,  during  a  period  of  five  years,  an  editor  of  the 
Mopthly  Anthdogy,  which  was  the  first  purely  literary  periodical  in 
New  Enghmd,  oondocted  by  members  of  the  Anthology  Society,  a  lit* 
emry  olub  of  many  of  our  finest  scholars,  which  met  at  private  dwell* 
iuga,  and  after  supper  devoted  their  time  to  literary  criticisms  and 
general  discussions  on  polite  literature,  theology,  and  varied  contro* 
veny.  When  this  periodical  vras  discontipued,  in  1811,  New  England 
was  without  a  literary  review  of  like  character;  and  it  was  not  until 
1815  that  the  North  American  Review,  like  a  pho&niz,  arose  fi!om  its 
ruins,. originated  by  such  scions  of  the  parent. club  aa  William  Tudor 
and  William  S.  Shaw,  to  which  review  Mr.  Savage  was  a  contributor.. 

There  is,  in  the  pages  of  the  Anthology,  a  curious  controversy 
between  Dr.  J.  S.  J.  Gardiner  and  Bev.  J.  S«  Buckminster,  on  the 
Sjierita  of  Gray  as  a  poet  This  dispute  bears  some  resemblance  to  the 
discussioDS  between  the  romantic  and  classical  sdiools  in  literature,  says 
the  biographer  of  Buckminster.  Dr.  Gardiner  maintains,  with  dry 
reasoning,  that  Pope's  is  die  only  true  model  for  real  poetry.  The 
dbject  of  an  allusion  to  this  controversy  is  to  introduce  an  anecdote 
rebted  by  Mr.  Savage,  then  a  member  of  the  society.  '^  Controversy,'' 
said  ha,  ^^  sprang  up  in  the  dub^  on  the  literary  natnre  of  Gray's  Odas; 
and.di0  war  t^^ga&wilhaburkiqjModa  to  Winter  by  our  president,  Bev. 


JsB^J*  QiMMri  Vw  MhmS  it  op  vilk  om  m  I 

•C  Ihi  itffij  Mid  CfMMli  rf  iIm  foel,  wkidi  the  mH 

npiied  to  I7  tka  aMOMli  aii4  » tiM  ftdlim]i«  ii«^ 

«Md  by  Ihe  oihir  lidt ;  and  tUt  ika  vat  camltwwM  bj  i 

odjr  of  the  Ijrio  iufiinftkiii,  in  whiob  Gnj's  Odis 

Afimrtili  attenpl  at  the  IndiaHNifl,  bjoiir  prwidwity  «>iilmi»d  mm^ 

iiiag  mgiiaidedlj  penonal  froai  the  flatiiiBl  to  hk  Ufft^gmkl^  wbkh 

prodnoed  atraig  lhoa|^  aikit.aBotioBB  of  spupBAj  m  vou^  tf  the 

party.    In  aa  loitaiit,  tfpa  wiiler  tfumr  Uia  laooiiiadHrate  HJniwi  fado 

the  fire.    From  that  OMNiiiBi*!  ao  alfaeion  wae  nade  m  t^ 

Cha/aiaerHa." 

In  1806,  when  Bfr.  SaTige  was  a  eendidate  far  the  degree  of  1 
of  Arte,  he  gave  an  oration  on  theprogreee  and  adTaneeaMnl  of  ( 
SMKoe;  and  in  1818  be  praioaioed  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  ontka.  Mr. 
8aii«^iiaadeoleda8liilerqpTCoeBlilmeeveialtiiae^^  in  1812; 
te  the  Btite  Senate,  lint  in  1826;  to  the  Saeei^Ye  Oonndl,  firat  in 
1880,aali8  an  o^raiaeerof  HeraufdCoUege.  In  1819  Bfr.  Savage 
lanled  Demuara.  He  nas  eleoted  te  tiie  Conmion  GooMfl  firat  in 
182S,  to  the  beaid  of  AUHWMn,  fiist  in  1827,  and  te  the  eobool  oem- 
nnttoe.  In  April,  1828,  Mr.  Savage  married  Bliaabetfa  Otm,  widoir 
of  Jamee  Otia  linoeln,  Iiq.,  and  danf^Mer  of  Geoige  SliBinan,  ef 
Maduaa,  Me.,  an  offioer  of  tbe  Beeolation;  by  whom  he  had  one  aon, 
JamaB,  and  thiee  dau^^item,  one  of  whom  merried  Phvf.  WiDiam  & 
Bogero,  of  the  UaiToraity  of  Viigpnia,  1849 ;  another  danghtmrmartiad 
Amoe  Binnoj,  of  Beaton. 

Mr.  &vage  waaa  del^gile  to  the  State oonventMo  on  the  revision  of 
die  eonetitation  in  1820,  and  was  aetiTely  engaged  in  the  debates.  In 
adioeanrion  on  edocMion,  be  reamrked,  the  oommon  sehools  are  the 
ddldren  of  religion,  and  religion  not  the  ohili  of  town-eehools.  He 
hoped  that  the  duldren  woaU  never  sneoeed  to  destroy  their  aeelfcer. 
An  abstract  of  his  exodknt  speeeb  against  religioas  testa  appsan  in 
the  printed  joornal  of  the  convention. 

lir.  Savage  published,  in  die  year  1826,  The  Hbtory  of  New  Bog- 
land  from  1680  to  1649,  by  John  Winthrop,  fifstOovemor  of  the  Ool* 
ony  of  MssBschasetli  Bey,  from  his  original  maniiseripts :  with  If etaa 
to  iOnstrite  the  civil  and  aoolesiastioal  conoens,  the  geogn^hy,  sattfe* 
amnt)  and  institatieM  of  the  eoantrjr,  and  the  livea  and  mannen  ef 
tbs  principal  plaoien.    He  learned  ]letaaefMr.aavi«»  to  Aiawo* 
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Mtt  MMBg  O*  ttoii  pmftuA  $a6&jaMmdtlkwaxi^ 
Uj.  .  But  irfloU  it  detract  fiMa  tfi«  repixtel  eaadctf  of  Ifr.  Savagd, 
dMtfilMN«tNt<>aMwedillmiartUAiror^  eaCirely  ifiTested  oP 
bii  oim  eaqpressKMi  of  seetArian  feeling?  'Wh»beiet  Vb.  Smrugb  brt 
infirodoMd  a  mw  reading,  he  hee  aeeorapaaied  it  mA  a  note  of  ref- 
)  ta  Hm  eoiteeponding  word  or  eentoiee  in  tbe  original,  whieh  ift 
i  at  liie  botttmi  of  the  page.  Who  will  eappose  that  Gov.  Win- 
diiop  eoaU  say,  in  speddng  of  a  night  whieh  he  was  Obliged  to  paai 
IB  the  weodb  in  ooDseqnenoe  of  kning  his  way,  diit  it  was  throng 
Ckd't  ttwrcy  a  weary  night,  instead  of  a  wann  ni;^;  or,  Ihat  one 
Nodfle,  an  honest  man  of  Salem,  wai  drowned  while  running  wood  ift 
a  canoe,  instead  of  carrying  wood ;  <Mr,  lastly,  that  all  breedies  were 
made  np,  and  the  daoA  saved  from  ram  beycmd  all  expectation, 
tMeadofbrsacfaesI  Ihegoodsettseandimpartislityof  Mr.  Satagel 
immmeots  farm  a  singolar  oontrast  to  the  strong  and  nnqnaMed  par- 
tiality too  often  extended  by  editors  towards  aathors  whom  tfiey  have 
kbered  to  render  fiimoin. 

The  last  days  of  James  Savage' are  devoted  to  aottqaaiian  researeL 
<«DiDitig  the  summer  of  1842,"  says  he,  "ina  tiBitto  Kagland,  t  was 
eUsAy  ooeapisd  with  seuxdiing  lor  matenals  to  illustrate  our  early 
anoab;  and,  although  disappointment  was  a  natursi  conseqtaeiioe  of 
flome  sanguine  expectations,  yet  labor  was  IbOowed  by  sHocess  in  sev- 
onL  Aocideiit  threw  in  my  way  richer  acquisitions,  whidi  were 
seeuied  with  diligence."  These  comprise  gleanings  from  New  Eng* 
hnd  hiitoiy,  extending  along  one  hundred  pages  in  the  MasBachuaetts 
Historical  Collections,  of  names  of  early  settlers,  extracts  lirom  reobrfti^ 
and  an  aeeeuBt  of  rare  books  and  tracts  written  in  New  England.  May 
the  shade  of  Prinoe  environ  our  antiquaiy !  His  last,  best  days  are 
iatsnaely  devoted,  both  by  day  and  sometimes  to  the  last  hour  of  night, 
in  preparing  an  ebborate  work  exhiUtmg  the  eariy  geneidogy  of  the 
fni  aettkrs  of  New  England;  and  no  subtle  divine  or  civilian  ever 
Mbwad  op  the  minutest  point  of  doubt  with  more  conscientious  regard 
to  aocnracy,  whieh  will  rend^  him  the  meet  emmoit  genealqg^t  ift 
Ametisa.  The  very  exordium  to  the  oration  of  Mr.  Savage,  at  the 
head  of  this  article,  exhibits  the  ruling  passion  of  his  mind;  for  he 
^'  If  the  aoeidentsl  advantage  of  generous  bhth  may  well  be  a 
of  eoq^ratnlation  to  an  individual,  how  greatly  ou^^t  we  to 
eault^wyeeuttferyiBsn,  on  a  review  of  e«r  national  or^!  Descended 
ten  Ike  only  poople  to  whom  Heaven  has  aflbrded  the  enjoyment  of 
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libertj,  widi  a  ireQ-lMhiioed  gofreninMit,  tbe  w&uBoik  of  wmmdag  ill 
ecmtiniiaiioe  in  an  age  of  general  tefbemeni,  in  a  toaion  of  uitenal 
peace,  our  &theni  began  the  oontxoteny  whidi  ended  in  ike  g^kmns 
event  that  ire  liiis  dayceletRrate." 

Mr.  Savage  paMiehed,  in  the  New  En^and  Magame  for  1882,  a 
History  of  the  Adoption  of  the  Conititation  of  Maaaaohnfletta,  a  per- 
fermanoe  of  great  merit  In  the  paragraph  on  popohr  repreaenlMtion 
in  the  Leg^ktnre,  of  whidi  he  had  been  a  member,  be  leBoaifa : 
''  Twenty  years  ago  I  had  a  tight  to  a  aeat  here,  when  the  repreaenta- 
tives  were  aeven  hundred;  and  one  town  &vored  the  cemmonwoeMi 
with  its  delegate  whoee  oonetitaentB  were  ao  ftw  that,  had  an  equal  pio- 
portion  throogh  llie  State  been  flowed  to  ahow  equal  kindneea,  tike  noai- 
ber  would  have  exceeded  five  ihonaand  and  three  hundred.  Aetraiystir 
might  have  been  aetoniabed  at  tbe  nianner  in  which  Mr.  Kubn,  liie 
do(Mrkeq)er,  performed  hia  anzioua  duty ;  and  be  would  pethape  have 
irreverently  aaid,  that  the  members  bad  been  aulgeoted  to  the  treatment 
which  oareaaaes  undergo  firom  the  iuapecUMr-geDfinl  of  proviaiona. 

'<In  the  diminution  of  the  State,  by  the  kws  of  M^"  oontmnea 
Mr.  Savage,  in  a  note,  <^  the  rdative  weif^t  of  Hull  baa  inoraaaed. 
Instead  of  one  five  thousand  three  hundred  and  twentieth,  it  is  new 
one  three  thousand  and  eij^teenth  of  the  whole.  But  it  has  bad  no 
representative  since,  and  I  presume  never  bad  before."  Tbe  wril- 
known  accuracy  of  Mr.  Savage  is  proverbiaL  We  know  not  the  saan 
of  more  scrupulous  nioe^;  but  in  this  point  of  Hull  he  is  off  bis 
guard.  The  editor  of  Ibis  work,  being  descended  of  tbe  frr-fiuned 
peninsula,  of  which  is  an  old  aayix^,  '^As  goes  Hull,  so  goes  tbe 
State,"  feels  some  ambition  that  its  representatton  be  aoonnktely  stated. 
Tbe  General  Court  records  show  that  Hull  sent  John  Loiing  as  its  rep- 
resentative in  1692;  the  venerable  Benjamin  Gushing  in  1810;  and 
since  1812,  Samuel  Loring,  the  justice  of  Hull,  who  was  also  of  tbe 
bouse  in  the  two  yesrs  previous.  Tbe  fiu^etious  editor  of  the  Boston 
Courier,  Mr.  Eettdle,  whose  sprightly  articles  over  the  signatBxe  of 
Peeping  Tom  at  Hull  have  extended  its  feme,  said  of  t&is  watering- 
place :  ''  While  stands  tbe  Pickerelaum,  Hull  standa;  when  fidls  the 
Fickerelfeum,  Hull  &lla ;  and  when  Hull  Ms,  then  roof  and  rafter 
of  Boaton  town  come  tumbling  after." 

One  of  the  most  profound  instances  of  antiquarian  researoh  in  James 
Savage  i^peara  in  his  argum^it  on  ancient  and  modem  dating,  mmk- 
priaing  the  Teport  of  a  committee  of  Ibe  I%Eim  Sodei^,  of  wbicb  ^^ 


on  dit  qteotlon  of  the  dqr  to  be  obsenred  as  that  of  the 
Indiiig  of  the  Flymoath  PngrimB.    It  has  been  stated  that  the  Hon. 
Judge  Datis  nrged  an  attention  to  this  subject  in  the  year  1880,  beii^ 
of  opinion  that  the  date  was  Dec.  21,  instead  of  the  day  nsnally  cele- 
btated.    Moreorer,  it  is  stated  in  the  Perpetmil  Calendar  for  Old  and 
New  Style,  prepared  by  Dr.  Nathaniel  B.  Shortleff,  printed  in  1848  : 
'^Onr  Pilgrim  Fathers  landed  at  Plymonih  on  Monday,  the  11th  day 
of  December,  1620,  0.  S.    By  the  New  Style,  this  occurrence  woukL 
be  on  Monday,-  Dec.  21, 1620,  and  not  on  Dec.  22,  as  was  erroneously 
adopted  at  Plymouth,  at  the  first  celebration  of  that  event    This  error 
arose  by  adopting  the  conrection  rf  eleven  days,  in  use  after  the  year 
1700,  it  not  being  noticed  that  this  event  happwed  in  the  previous  cen- 
tury, when  ten  days  only  were  required."    The  protracted  existing 
doubts  on  this  point  induced  the  Pilgrim  Society  of  Plymouth  to 
appoint  a  committee,  Dea  15, 1849,  to  consider  the  expediency  of  cel- 
ebrating in  future  the  landing  of  the  POgrims  on  the  2lBt  day  of 
December,  instead  of  the  22d  day.    The  learned  report,  prepared  by 
Mr.  Savage,  tending  to  establish  the  former  date,  was  unanimously 
accepted  by  the  committee ;  and  accepted  unam'mously,  also,  by  the 
Pilgrim  Society,  May  27, 1850.    Mr.  Savage  enlarges,  moreover,  in 
this  document,  which  should  be  perpetuated  in  the  Collections  of  the 
Massachusetts  Historical  Socieiy,  on  mistalces  in  relation  to  the  date  of 
tile  surrender  of  Louisburg,  to  the  date  of  the  landing  of  Endicott^  in 
Salem,  of  the  landii^g  of  Winthrop  in  Charlestown,  of  the  naming  of 
Boston,  which  Judge  Davis  aaoertained  in  1880,  and  to  the  mistake  of 
the  Historical  Society  regarding  the  period  of  the  confi^deration  of  the 
fimr  New  England  colonies.    And,  in  conclusion,  Mr.  Savage  very  pleas- 
antly remarks :  "  Why  should  we  celebratea  day  later,  for  that  of  our 
&thers'  landing?    The  truth  should  be  good  enough  for  us ;  and  that 
is  the  only  reasMi  for  preference  of  one  day  to  another.    When,  by 
habit,  the  right  day  has  become  the  day  of  reverence,  it  will  be  won- 
dered why  the  wrong  was  so  often  observed."    Indeed,  we  cannot  leave 
this  subject  without  noticing  an  error  of  the  American  Antiquarian 
Society,  alluded  to  in  the  Perpetual  Calendar,  in  adopting  Oct  28, 
1492,  as  the  date  of  the  discovery  of  America  by  Columbus,  for  the 
annual  meeting  cl  the  sodety,  instead  of  Oct  21,  which  was  the  actual 
date,  and  arising  from  the  same  cause  as  that  of  the  Pflgrim  Society, 
We  hope'  this  htvesti^tion  will  prevent  the  recuirenoe  of  simihr 
miatakes,  and,  with  Shakspeare,— 
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Mr.  Sftvag*  is  a  man  of  Qntmng  industry.  He  fnparfd  dw 
jndtx  to  the  Andent  Charter  and  Iaws  of  Massaohnsetti  Bsj,  aid 
revised  tlie  work  for  the  press,  publiahed  in  1814.  He  edited  Pal^t 
works,  and  the  press-work  of  American  State  papers,  m  ten  volsunes^ 
elected  by  John  Qoinoy  Adams.  He  is  president  of.  the  MassadMr 
setts  Historioal  Society,  and  editor  of  a  few  volomee  of  ite  Histemal 
Collections,  and  oontribotor  of  many  valuable  articles  in  that  work,  and 
in  the  Boeton  Daily  Advertiser.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Aai«ioaii 
Academy  of  Arte  and  Sdeooes,  of  the  New  Tork  Historical  Sode^; 
and  ifl  a  vioe-president,  and  has  been  treasurer,  of  the  Brovident  In^ 
totion  for  Savings  in  Boston,  of  whidi  he  waa  the  principal  origMMlor, 
on  ite  foundation,  in  1816. 


HENRY  ALEXANDER  SCAMMELL  DEARBORN. 

JULT  4»  1811.    FOB  THB  BUNKBB  HILL  ASSOGIATIOlf. 

In  this  performaaoe  of  Gen.  Dearborn,  delivered  in  tlie  presense  also 
of  the  Steto  executive,  he  remarks :  "  On  Bunker's  ev^-memoraUe 
heighte  was  first  displayed  the  k)fty  spirit  of  invincible  patriotistt  which 
impeUed  the  adventoroiis  soldier  to  brave  the  severest  harddiips  of  the 
tented  field,  and  endure  in  northern  climes  the  rugged  toils  of  war, 
uncanopied  from  the  boreal  storm  and  rude  inclemencies  of  CanadiBn 
trinters.  On  that  American  Thermopylae,  where,  wrapt  in  tha  dim 
smoke  of  wanton  conflagration,  fought  tlie  assembled  sovereigns  of  the^ 
native  soil,  the  everlasting  bulwarks  of  fireedom,  and  thrice  roBed  back 
the  tremendous  tide  of  war,  was  evinced  that  unoonquersble  intrq^ 
ity,  that  national  ardor  and  meritorious  seal,  which  secured  victory  efi 
the  plains  of  Saratoga,  stormed  the  ramparte  of  Yorktown,  and  bora 
the  bannered  esgk  in  triumph  bom  ^  ^hovss  of  the  Atkatio  la  Iha 
furthest  confines  of  the  wiMemess. 

'<By  that  destruottve  battle  weie  awakened  the  most  etahsd  fitful- 
ties  of  the  mind.    Besaon,  unrestnined,  burst  forth  ki  the  plonilnde 
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dHBdUgmot.  Mhi,  fegenottlei^  and disoitlu^!^ 
mDs  of  Bhvvh  iDcarcenilioD,  and  trampled  on  tlie  broken  chains  of 
ngal  bondage.  The  TWt  reaouroeB  of  an  enancqitttod  people  were 
oaDed  into  generooB  exertion.  An  enthusiastic  spirit  of  independency 
flowed  in  every  breast,  and  spread  the  nncontaminated  sentiments  of 
esmJoftite  freemen  over  the  broad  extent  of  an  exasperated  republic. 
The  united  energies  of  a  virtuous  people  were  strenuouslj  directed  to 
the  eiectual  accomplishment  of  national  independence.  During  thos^ 
portentous  times  were  achieved  the  most  honorable  deeds  which  are 
iaserfted  on  the  ever-during  records  of  fiune.  Stimulated  by  aooumu* 
liAig  wrongs,  and  ehted  by  the  purest  feeEngs  of  anticipated  success, 
BO  disastrous  events  could  check  tiie  progress  of  their  arms, —  no  Sis- 
ttating  allureinentB  defect  them  from  that  honorable  path  which  they 
had  sworn  to  pursue,  or  perish  in  the  hasardous  attempt  Inspired  by 
die  guaidian  gemus  ol  Liberty,  no  barriers  could  oppose  their  impet* 
nous  career.  Like  the  ^  Pontic  Sea,  whose  icy  current  and  compul- 
eive  course  ne'er  feels  retiring  ebb,'  the  irrefluent  tide  of  freedom  roBs 
unrestrained.  By  the  courageous  virtue  of  our  illustrious  heroes  were 
Becmred  those  inestimable  Ueesings  which  we  have  since  enjoyed.  To 
the  warrkMTB  and  statesmen  of  the  Revolution  are  we  indebted  for  all 
those  Astinguished  privileges  which  phoe  the  eitiaens  of  the  United 
States  beyond  the  predatory  vengeance  of  ruthless  oppression.  This 
invaluaUe  inheritance  is  the  prise  of  slaughter  acquired  by  the  lives 
of  contending  freemen,  seeured  with  the  bkod  oi  battling  patriots." 

!Die  fiitfaer  of  Gcil  Deaibom,  who  was  in  the  batife  of  Bmdter 
Hill,  and  a  captam  in  CoL  Staric's  r^ment,  relates  that,  being  desl^ 
tate  of  ammunition,  the  regiment  formed  in  front  of  a  house  ocoupel 
as  an  arsenal,  where  eadi  man  received  a  gill^supfrdl  of  powder,  fifteen 
balls,  and  one  flint  The  sevenJ  cqptains  were  then  ordered  to  march 
their  companies  to  their  respective  quarters,  and  make  up  Am  powder 
and  ball  into  cartridges,  with  the  greatest  possibk  despatch.  Astiiere 
Wire  BCarce^  two  muskets  in  a  company  of  equal  calibre,  it  was  neo* 
easaiy  to  reduce  the  size  of  the  balls  for  many  of  them ;  and  as  but  a 
shmH  proportion  of  the  men  had  cartridge-boxes,  the  remainder  mad^ 
use  of  powder-horns  and  batt^poudMS.  Every  pktoon-oflioir  was 
engaged  in  discharging  his  own  musket,  and  left  his  men  to  Are  as 
they  pleased,  but  never  without  a  sure  aim  at  some  partioukr  djeet 
Badil  not  seeaaaan  quit  his  post  during  the  action;  and  did  not 
UKevftssini^soUasriAowaa  hroui^  into  the  field  fled  until  tito 
81 
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a  moit  v^timotdboBTj&ct,  tbat  die  British  did  not  anke  a  mnglecluage 
dowg  ikd  batde;  idiioh,  if  attemptedi  would  haye  been  dedaive  and 
fiitel  to  the  Aiaerioaiis,  as  they  did  not  oany  into  iim  field  fifty  bay- 
ooeta.  In  his  company  there  was  but  (me.  Not  an  oflfeer  or  sol- 
dier of  the  continental  troops  engaged  was  in  uniform,  but  w^re  in  tlie 
plain  and  ordinary' dxess  of  dtiaens ;  nor  was  there  an  officer  on  horse- 
back. 

Henry  A.  S.  Deaibom  was  bom  in  Exeter,  N.  H.,  March  8, 1788; 
was  the  scm  of  Gen.  Henry,  who  married  Dorcas  Osgood,  March  38, 
1780.  He  early  entered  Williamstown  Academy ;  was  first  a  student 
ait  Williamstown  College;  entered,  in  advance,  at  William  and  Ifory's 
College,  Williamsbnigh,  Ya.,  where  he  gradoated  in  1868.  He 
studied  biw  under  Hon.  William  Wirt,  and  closed  his  course  with 
Judge  Stoiy,  of  Salem ;  begun  the  practice  of  law  in  BorUand,  in 
1806,  and  mairied  Hannah  Swett,  a  daughter  of  CoL  William  B.  Lee, 
of  Marblehead,  at  Balem,  Mass.,  May  8, 1807.  He  beeame  a  coon- 
asUor-at-law ;  was  deputy-KX)Qector  of  Boston,  under  his  fidiber,  in 
1811,  and  his  successor  as  collector  of  tilie  port  of  Boston  in  1818, 
whidi  station  he  occupied  until  the  appointment  of  Darid  Hen- 
diaw,  in  1880.  Gren.  Dearborn  delivered  the  oration  on  our  national 
independence,  July  4,  1811,  for  the  Bunker  EKll  Association;  which, 
with  the  BepuUican  Society,  were  merged  in  a  new  society,  called  the 
Washington  Society,  of  which  Charles  Hood  was  the  first  president  He 
was  commander  of  the  Ancient  and.HonoraUe  Artillery  Company,  in 
1816 ;  was  brigadier-general  of  the  Iftissachusetts  miUtia,  in  1814 ; 
waa  a  member  firom  Boxbuiy  of  the  convention  for  rerisiug  the  State 
constitution,  1820.  He  was  a  Bozbury  representative  in  1880 ;  cf 
the  Governor's  GouncH,  of  the  Stote  Senate,  fiom  Norfolk,  1881,  md 
a  member  of  Congress  in  1882.  He  was  also  the  adjutant-general 
of  Massachusetts,  1885.  In  1847  Gen.  Dearborn  was  the*  second 
elected  Mayor  of  Boxbury ,  which  statiim  he  honored  to  the  day  of  his 
decease,  July  29, 1851. 

The  reports  of  the  speeches  of  Gen.  Dearborn,  in  the  journal  of  the 
ccmvention  of  1820,  erince  force  of  argument  and  political  sagacity. 
In  his  speech  on  religious  tests,  he'  remarked  that  political  opinions 
were  not  subject  to  a  test, — why  should  those  upon  religion  be  subjeotto 
any?  They  had  no  ri^t  to  compel  a  man  to  throw  open  the  portals 
of  the  mind,  and  discover  his'  reUgioua  sentiments.    He  trusted  sudi 
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Thete  irot  no  amtiioiil^  for  it  in  the  Soriptores ;  and  it  ma  not  nntiL 
the  tliiid  eentiuy  that  persons  raised  to  civil  offices  vrere  leqnixwl  to 
)«lieve  in  any  partienlar  religions  creed.  He  had  heozd  it  said  &at 
this  teat  will  exclude  immural  and  wicked  men  fixnn  office.  He  asked 
i£  anch  had  been  the  efiect  of  tests  in  other  oonntries.  The  oftr  of  a 
soeptre  had  induced  princes  to  cross  themselves,  or  to  llirow  off  their 
allegiance  to  the  Pope,  jast  as  suited  their  views  of  aggrandizement. 
In  En^luid  a  man  goes  to  take  the  sacrament,  not  to  repent  of  his 
ains,  bat  because  he  is  dioaen  Blrst  Lord  of  the  Treasury.  The  Dee- 
laFation  of  Independenee  which  proclaims,  and  the  United  States  con- 
stituticm  which  prescribes,  our  rights,  require  no  test  —  no  reaaen 
requires  a  test  in  the  State  constitution. 

The  origin  <tf  the  Rural  Cemetery  at  Mount  Auburn  may  be  traoad 
to  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society,  whose  anniversaiy  discourse 
he  delivered  September,  1828 ;  and  was  its  first  president,  when  a  com- 
^Buttee  waa  sektoted  to  devise  measures  for  this  purpose,  in  connectkm 
with  an  experimei^  garden.  Gen.  Dearbogm,  whfle  president  ci  this 
society,  was  chairman  of  this  committee,  and  prepared  a  report,  in 
which  an  extensive  and  able  e:q)0sition  waa  made  of  the  advantages  ef 
the  undertaking;  and,  on  the  8ih  of  June,  1881,  another  committee, 
ef  which  Gen.  Dearborn  was  a  member,  was  appointed  to  finrward  this 
object, —  and  for  sixty  days  a  horse  and  chaiae  was  ready  at  his  door, 
that  be  might  traverse  the  groundsand  execute  the  design.  On  Sept 
24th,  of  the  same  year,  the  cemetery  was  consecrated,  and  Hon.  Judge 
Story  g^ve  an  eloquent  address  on  the  occasion;  and  much  credit 
should  be  conceded  to  Gen.  Dearborn  for  the  aTchitectural  and  rural 
taste  exhibited  in  the  order  of  Mount  Auburn  Cemetery.  The  city 
of  Boxbury  is  under  peculiar  obligation  to  Mayor  Dearborn  aa  tfia 
originator  of  Forest  Hills  Cemetery,  consecrated  June  28, 1848.  In 
alluaion  to  this  noble  repository  of  the  dead,  the  honored  Mayor  Dear- 
born remarks  of  it  as  ''  a  retired,  umbrageous,  magnificent,  and  saered 
garden,  which  will  continually  augment  the.  number  and  variety  of 
fonereal  monuments,  as  well  as  insure  the  erection  of  such  other  struc- 
turea  as  may  be  deemed  expedient,  and  so  capacious  as  to  entirely 
supersede  the.  occasion  ibr  any  other  burial-place  in  that  dty." 

Mayor  Dearborn,  of  Boxbory,  had  accumulated  ninety  volumes  of 
manuscript,  largely  of  his  own  production ;  among  which  is  the  Li& 
and  Times  of  Maj.  Gen.  Henry  Dearborn,  including  an  extensive  cor- 
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I  vifli  hI6  gjiwlBBt  men  of  ovr  oomtrji  n  d0?6ii  ^ 
He  had  mHten  a  Diarj,  or  joomel  of  hie  oun  lift  aad  timee,  and  oo^ 
nepoodenee  with  fiunone  men,  in  fbrty-fi?6  ToliiiiieB.  He  had  wiltteft 
Cnraan  AiduloQlimy  bi  two  fwuiiwii  iblio  ]  a  voloiDe  on  Howefii 
irilh  drawingi,  and  oompiled  a  Ebnnoiiy  of  the  Life  of  Ghriet,  Sva, 
piepaied  fin*  the  inetraetioii  df  hie  ehfldren,  vhen  they  were  ednoatod. 
He  had  imttoi  the  Memom  of  Commodore  William  BamlnidgB,  in 
400pagee;  aHistoryof  the  Batde  of  Banker  Hill,  in  eeveralhundrad 
pagee  of  quarto,  beeidee  literary  and  ecientifieiforks.  He  was  aaffanr, 
mcmover,  of  the  Memoire  of  CoL  William  B.  Lee,  fai  two  Tolnmee 
qaarta.  Gtn.  Dearborn  had  an  extenaive  libruy  in  hie  romantie  eolh 
tega  in  Bozbory,  where  the  interrale  of  leieore  w;ere  deroted  to  hii 
diary  and  literary  reeearch.  Would  that  he  had  liTed  to  complete  tlie 
hndredth  volume  of  mental  power!  No  man  in  New  En^and  waa 
more  devoted  to  literature  and  edenoe.  He  had  great  ftroe  of  ]ntel<- 
laet,  end  a  large  ehere  of  Tuied  learning.  Ek  unpubliehed  prodne* 
tieni  will  add  new  iUnateatione  to  Ameriean  history,  and  would  be  4 
vahaUe  legMy  to  the  MeeeaohuaetlB  BSetorieal  Society,  efaoold  Aej 
sever  be  pubUehed.  The  moet  valuable  w<Mrk  ever  printed  of  wUdi 
ha  wae  the  author  k  the  History  of  the  Gommeroe  of  the  Black  Seas, 
in  two  volumee  octovo,  whioh  hae  a  high  character  in  the  North  Amer- 
ican Beview  of  1820.  Should  hie  reeidence  be  deetvoyed  by  fire,  wiA 
aM  die  mannacripte,  it  would  cauee  a  vacuum  that  never  can  be  filled. 

In  the  perontian  of  Dr.  Putnam's  eulogy  ca  Gen.  Dearborn  we 
find  diie  glowing  peaeege:  *< Lie  lightly  upon  his  bosom,  ye  clode  of 
the  valley;  for  he  trod  eoMy  on  you,  in  lovii^  regard  for  every  green 
lUng  that  ye  bore !  Bend  benignantly  over  him,  ye  towering  trees  of 
the  forest,  and  soothe  his  slumbers  wiUi  the  whisperings  of  yonrsweet* 
est  requiem ;  for  he  loved  you  as  his  very  brothers  of  God's  garden, 
aad  nuiaed  you,  and  knew  almost  every  leaf  on  your  boughs !  Guard 
saoredly  his  ashes,  ye  steqp,  strong  clift  diat  ^rd  his  grave;  fiur  ye 
weve  the  altara  at  which  he  womhipped  die  Almi^ty  One,  who 
planted  you  there  in  your  strength." 

Mayor  Dearborn  was  a  member  of  the  AmeriCBn  Antiquaiian  Soci- 
ety, Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  New  England  Genealog|ml 
Historic  Society,  American  Academy  of  Arts  andSciencee,  and  Amer> 
\  for  Advancement  of  Science. 


BENJAMIN  POLLARD. 

JULY  4, 181X    lOE  m  fOVni  AVTBffBmm. 

Thb  anceBtor  of  this  hmfy  was  William  PoDaid,  wboae  wif^  Aiim 
■  ■  ■  ,  died  in  Boiloii,  Dec.  6, 1735,  aged  one  handled  and  live 
jaaia,  and  left  of  her  oApiing  one  handled  and  thirty.  She  need  la 
rehle  that  the  went  over  in  the  fiiat  boat  that  croflied  Charles  BiTer, 
in  1680,  to  what  has  ednoe  been  called  Boston ;  that  she  was  the  firrt 
that  jonqied  ashore;  and  she  desoribed  the  phce  as  being  at  that  time 
Wjaneven^aboonding  in  small  hollows  and  swanqps,  and  covered  with 
Uneberry  and  other  boshes.  In  the  libnry  of  the  Msssachosetti  His- 
torical Sodetj  is  a  portrait  of  this  centenarian,  taken  in  1728,  pt9^ 
asntod  by  Isaac  Wmskw,  Ihq.  GoL  Benjamin  Pollard,  a  member  of 
the  Ancient  and  HonoiaUe  Artillery  Company  m  1726,  Sbeaff  of 
SniiUk  for  thirteen  yean,  and  founder  of  the  Boston  Cadets  in  1744» 
whose  portrait  is  also  in  the  Historical  Society,  was  fothor  of  CoL 
Jonathan  Pollard,  who  married  Mary,  Johnson;  was  a  goldsmith,  wheat 
•hop  acljcinsd  that  of  the  bookstore  of  G^.  Knox,  and  in  1777  waa  an 
aid-do'^Bmp  to  the  latter  in  the  BeTdutionary  War;  and  Benjaarin, 
the  sabject  of  this  notice,  was  his  son,  bom  in  Boston  in  1780,  on  die 
site  of  the  Tremont  Teaq>le.  His  teacher  was  Francis  Nidiols,  in 
SfioUaya  Buildings,  who  was  an  importer  of  books  from  London.  He 
was  Clerk  of  the  Massachnsetts  Hoose  of  Representatives  from  1811 
to  1815.  He  was  secretary  of  the  State  convention  for  revising  the 
censtttation,  in  1820 ;  and  was  Ihe  City  Marshal  of  Boston  from  its 
ineoqpcnntion,  in  1822^  until  his  decease,  November,  1886,  aged  fi%« 
six. 

Marshal  PoUsrd  was  very  partial  to  polite  liteiatore  and  politics, 
and  was  the  reputed  editor  of  two  periodicals, —  the  Emerald,  and  the 
Ordeal, —  which,  it  is  said,  went  down  at  no  distant  period  from  each 
other.  Ignorant  of  this  foot,  a  literary  stranger  inquired  of  Bdbevt 
Ivsat  Paine  "  what  rank  Ihis  gentleman  held  among  the  literati" 
Pftine  answered,  ^'  He  posseeses  the  greatest  literary  ezecation  of  any 
man  in  America.  Two  journals  have  perishjed  under  his  hands,  in  six 
months."  The  Qrdesl  was  first  issoed  in  Janimiy,  1809,  in  csnnaa* 
tion  with  Joseph  T.  Buckii^ham;  and  its  objects  were,  to  attsek  the 
party,  to  review  and  ridicule  die  saudl  Utenury  publio^ 
81* 
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tiona  of  the  pra»,  and  to  disdpliiie  the  ddUm  of  Theqns.  Potbond 
was  a  vigoroiis  writer.  .His  letters,  reTiews,  and  essays  on  poiiticBl 
topios,  eTiDoed  nite  ability.  He  iras  an  adaurer  of  Ames,  HamiltoD, 
Strong,  Qore,  Jiowell,  and  other  Federal  anthon,  and  a  real  hater  of 
Jeftrson,  Madison,  and  the  writers  in  the  Independent  Chronicle.  He 
wiote  a  review  of  Giles'  speedi  in  the  U.  S.  Senate,  on  the  resAition 
of  Hillhonse  to  repeal  the  embargo  laws.  He  addrened,  in  part^  a 
series  of  letbeaes  to  Madison,  signed  '^  Maroos  Brutus."  He  wrote  on 
the  '^  Spanish  caose,"  Napoleon  being  then  at  war  willi  that  country 
and  showed  much  vituperation.  The  political  articles  in  thb  periodi- 
cal were  in  a  tone  of  caustic  and  vindictive  censure,  and  '^  rather 
ai^lied  to  personages  of  scale  and  office/'  said  Mr.  Pollard,  "  than 
to  individuals  who,  however  they  mi^t  have  deserved,  have  found 
protection  in  insignificance." 

Mr.  Pollard,  though  not  possessing  a  liberal  share  of  charity  toward 
his  political  opponents,  gave  peculiar  evidence  of  a  warm  spirit  of 
b^evolence  in  the  cause  of  common  humanity.  He  remarked,  in  an 
address  for  a  charitable  society :  '^  As  the  &culty  of  qwech  marks  the 
chief  distinction  between  man  and  the  brute  creation,  so  the  sympathies 
of  his  heart  are  the  elevating  qualities  which  exalt  him  to  a  rank 
among  celestial  beings.  And  perhaps  the  divinity  of  his  origin  and 
his  destiny  is  in  nothing  more  fully  evinced  than  in  the  relief  which 
he  extends  to  his  fellow-men  in  the  various  vicissitudes  of  their  lives. 
The  majesty  of  his  soul  expands  by  the  natural  enlargement  of  his 
charity,  which  comprehends  the  whole  human  race  within  its  folds ; 
his  grovelling  appetites  and  passions  are  left  at  an  infinite  distance 
below  him,  and  though  his  feet  are  fixed  upon  earth,  yet  his  ethereal 
essence  is  combining  with  congenial  spirits  in  the  skies.  His  conunoa 
feelings  extend  beyond  the  reach  of  the  sudden  impulses  of  ordinary 
men,  as  a  great  river  is  always  superior  to  a  smaller,  stream,  however 
swelled  by  accidental  accumubtions."  Mr.  Pollard  was  an  early  editor 
of  the  Boston  Evening  Gasette,  and  his  talent  was  mostly  devoted  to 
dramatic  criticism  in  that  paper.  A  firiend  wrote  of  him,  in  ihe 
Gasette,  after  his  decease,  tbirt  he  had  the  ready  wit  of  Gairick,  and 
more  dignity  than  Sterne. 

Marshal  Pollard  had  the  qualities  of  an  orator.  His  enunciotioii 
was  clear  and  sonorous,  and  he  for  many  years  read  in  a  manly  and 
eloquent  manner  the  '^  Declaration  of  Independence "  at  Fouith-^- 
July  celebrations,  previous  to  the  delivery  of  jm  oration  by  a  speaker 
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for  die  oocaakm.  The  oralBon  of  Mr.  Pollard  at  the  head  (^ilibaai^ 
WM  not  printed.  Buaaell's  Centinel  remarked  that  the  prayer  of  Bev. 
Mr.  HoUey,  and  the  oratbn,  vrere  peculiarly  pertinent,  animating  and 
patriotic.  Mr.  Pollard  waa  aboat  six  feet  in  height,  with  rather  a 
bending  of  the  shoolders.  He  was  highly  accomplished  in  manners, 
and' a  fbished  gentleman.  With  what  graceful  ease  and  dignity  he 
p^rfiirmed  the  ceremony  of  introducing  the  citizens  of  Boston  to  the 
admixed  La&yette,  in  the  Doric  hall  of  the  State  House,  August, 
1824,  is  strong  in  the  memory  of  many  who  enjoyed  the  honor.  '  The 
xjefined  taste  and  social  qualities  of  Marshal  Pollard  were  better  suited 
for  the  drawing-room  than  for  the  purlieuff  of  the  City  Hall,  or  the 
duties  of  a  police-officer.  Marshal  Pollard,  though  amply  qualified  to 
devise  projects  for  the  prevention  of  crime,  had  not  the  efficiency  to 
execute  them.  His  successors  were,  Weston,  Blake,  Gibbe,  and 
Tukey.  It  may  be  a  question  whether  Francis  Tukey  is  to  the  muni- 
cipality what  Fouch6  was  to  the  court  of  Napoleon ;  but  can  there  be 
a  doubt  that  he  is  the  Eugene  Yidocq  of  New  England,  as  regards  the 
vigilant  detection  of  oflfenders  ? 


EDWABD  ST.  LOE  LIVEBMOBE. 

JULY  4,  1813.    FOR  THE  TOWN  AUTHORITIES. 

Was  bom  at  HoMemess,  N.  H,  where  he  resided  in  1816.  He 
graduated  at  Dartmouth  College  in  1800 ;  was  a  counsellor-at-law ; 
and  married  Sarah  Oreese,  daughter  of  William  Stackpole,  a  merchant 
of  Boston.  Was  U.  S.  Attorney  to  the  Circuit  Court;  a  member  of 
Congress  for  Essex  county,  Mass.,  1806  to  1812.  Was  a  judge  of 
the  Superior  Court  of  New  Hampshire.  Was  a  resident  of  Boston 
in  1818.  Miss  Harriet  Livermore,  the  celebrated  lecturer,  was  his 
dauj^ter.  When  at  Portsmouth,  he  gave  an  oration  on  the  dissolution 
of  the  political  union  between  the  United  States  and  France,  in  1799 ; 
and  an  (Hratton  on  the  embargo  kw,  Jan.  6,  1809.  He  died  at 
Tewksbnry,  Sept.  22, 1882,  aged  seventy. 


BENJAMIN  WHITWELL. 

JULY  4,  18U.    WtL  m  TOfWH  AUTBDSIXDB. 


Was  bom  at  BcbIoii,  June  22, 1772;  entered  the  Latin  SdiOQl  10 
1779;  gndwtedat  Hamsti  Collage  in  1790;  hm a eooiiielkiuaft. 
law;  aikLmamedlAiejSooBay,  Blaj,  1808.  Waa  dapntj  Semtaij 
of  Slate  in  1816;  waa  poet  for  the  Hii  Beta  Eappa  Soeietj  at  < 
Wdlgein  1806;anddiedatHaIIoweIl,A(iril5, 182&  Inl79», 
Aaigaatai  he  gave  a  eakgy  on  WaaUngton. 


HORACE  HOLLET. 

APRIL  SO,  1816.    lOB  TBI  WAdtiiflGlOK  ushlfvpLBRT  BlMUfl. 

This  inatitation  was  oiganiaed  Feb.  22, 1812,  on  whUi  ooaaaiaa 
Oen.  Arnold  Welles  was  elected  president,  and  William  8«Bi?aii| 
Joaiah  Qnincy,  Henry  Purkitt,  Daniel'  Messenger,  Eraneis  J.  Oliwr, 
and  Benjamin  Rnasell,  were  elected  yice-preaideats.  The  WasUngtaa 
Benevol^t  Society  waa  orij^nated,  it  is  said,  in  the  <4ke  of  Nalihatt 
Hale,  attomey-At-law,  No.  12  Exehange^itreet  The  object  of  thia 
flooiety  was  to  cherish  and  disseminate  the  pcineiplea  of  WaalinghiMj 
and  to  establish  a  fond  for  the  aid  <^  thoee  nzdfortnnate  membeia  of.ib^ 
iastittttion  who  are  rednoed  by  the  preBsare  of  the  tines  to  a  sMs  ef 
poferty.  To  eflbot  itB  objects,  they  held  monthly  meetingi  ftr  dahale 
at  the  Exchange  GoiFee-hoase,  when  political  apeeohea  were  dBlifsnA 
by  our  first  men.  The  meetings  were  fiee  to  all  parlies.  Bolltieal 
editors  and  party  leaders  attended;  and  the  aoeiety  soon  increaaed  ta 
more  than  two  thousand  membeia.  An  orption  waa  delivered  anoaallj 
on  the  80th  of  Afwil,  in  honor  of  the  inasgoration  of  Wiahinglna. 
The  admission  fee  was  two  dollars,  to  oonatitate  a  member.  Tha 
orations  were  pronomiced  nntil  the  peace  of  Dee.  22,  1815 ;  and 
its  orators  were  Sullivan,  Quincy,  Bigelow  and  HoUey,  whose  per- 
fmnanoes,  with  the  exception  of  the  latter,  were  printed.     Xhe 


m&XL  of  Holkf  WM  delivered  in  llie  Old  Soafh  ChurcL  Biu- 
aell,  of  the  Gentiiiel,  remarked  of  tlus  perfanoaace,  that  it  oompriaed  a 
foil  and  able  oommentaiy  upon  the  prindplea  professed  by  the  disciples 
of  Washington;  anappUcatioaof  them  to- iheieo»tef«Bt8irhich  have 
ooenrred  smce  the  elersdon  of  the  Jeflfersonian  administration,  etc. 
B  is  highly  probable  that  the  Hart&rd  Convention  owes  its  origin 
more  especiaDy  to  this  institntion  than  to  the  Essex  Junto.  In  the 
ahmwe  of  Hdley's  ovati<m,  we  wiH  introdnoe  abeantiftd  passage  ittm 
an  unpublished  manuscript  of  hiSj  whidi  we  have  ree^Uy  perused, 
where,  in  enlargmg  on  tndy  giwt  minds  of  varied  infloence,  he  lastly 
mirodooes  Washington,  ''  whose  judgment  presMes  over  almost  cfvety 
oAer  power,  where  there  is  but  little  or  no  preeminenoe  of  genius ; 
where  there  is  no  attempt  at  inventicm,  at  great  and  ocmiproheDsive 
arguments  in  form ;  whwe  wond^  and  novelties  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  dedsions  for  praetiee ;  where  experiment  is  so  mingled  with 
the  tried  result  of  past  years  aa  not  to  be  distinguished ;  where  there 
is  a  dear  knowledge  of  character  in  the  individual  state,  and  an  unri- 
valled judgment  to  colleict)  sift,  separate,  and  use  fer  the  most  valu- 
able puipeoeo,  the  information  thus  obtained.  Such  was  the  mind  of 
Washington, — and  here  I  stop,  dechiring  the  most  gratified  admira- 
tisM,  and  uttering  the  tbost  fervent  prayers  for  the  wider  diSusion  of 
this  uncommon  class  of  minds." 

In  the  processien  of  tiiis  institutien  were  four  hundred  boys,  in  a 
UMbnn  dress,  decorated  wiA  wreaths  and  garlands,  each  one  bearing 
on  his  breast  a  copy  of  Washington's  Legacy,  in  a  mcMfoooo-bound 
ttiiQature  volume,  suspended  by  a  ribbon.  An  elegant  standard,  and 
tweii^  bannerB,  were  beme*  by  twen^-one  youths,  on  each  of  winch 
were  inseribed  patriotie  mottoes.  These  sons  of  Sparta  were  drilled 
ftp  parede  h  Saaeufl  Hall;  and  a  complete  record  of  their  names, 
ptesogved  by  Lemuel  Blake,  Esq.,  one  of  the  managers,  and  a  treaa- 
urer  of  the  socie^,  is  appended  to  this  volume^ 

This  institntion  was  watdied  with  a  keen  eye  of  jealousy*  Li  the 
Bbiton  Oaaette  of  May  2, 1814,  we  find  an  impromptu,  on  hearing  an 
*' envious  "  Democrat  boost  of  the  suooesa  of  his  prayers  for  rain  to 
denmli  flie  Wasfaingten  roses,  on  the  day  of  the  procession: 

<<  OiMe»  nOer !  O^  pni^tr  is  toA  Swliak  Mid  vain. 
Th0  Washington  rose-tfee  to  saft  from  dJitstar ; 
The  gntle  effosion  of  April's  soft  rsin 
WfiTaoaiisih'itB  not*  sad  sQ^pandits  huds  1 


aPI^  TBI  HU^MIP  #0iM1l  miOIS. 

5W  iiiU  te  «k9  doodrmaiiUed  B^a  tiyrt  U  gH(«9«^ 

It  ahaU  fborish  wh«a  nfttore's  bright  glories  are  ended ; 
nrusplaiited  to  heaven,  its  odorous  leatee 

flhaU  tmalbe  their  ptrfiuM  whera  Us  PatvQD  *•  stoeoded. 
Frem  fltamity'e  soil  the  WMhiDgloo  «ow 

Shall  draw  its  nutrition,  its  bloom  nersr  &ding» 
While  the  poiaonooa  plant  that  in  Ereboa  growa 

Shall  reward,  wretched  alave,  thy  proflme  gaaoonading !  '* 

The  eloquenoe  of  Honoe  Hblley,  on  the  deliTeiy  of  a  Bermon  b«tod 
the  Andeiit  and  Honorable  Artillery  Company,  in  1811,  was  so  oier- 
powering,  that  a  spontaneona  aodamaticm  burst  forth  from  the  orowd 
thai  thronged  the  doors  of  the  church.  He  was  bom  at  Salisbury, 
Conn.,  Feb.  18, 1781,  and  graduated  at  Tale  Coll^  m  1808.  On 
leaving  college,  he  studied  kw  under  Peter  W.  BadcUSI  Esq.,  of  New 
York;  and  in  1801  he  engpiged  in  the  study  of  divinity  with  Rtwadoot 
Dw^ht,  at  New  Haven,  and  nuurried  Mary,  daught^  of  Stephen 
Austin,  of  that  city,  when  be  was  settled  at  Greenfield  Hill,  Eairfield. 
He  was  at  that  period  a  TriQitajwou  In  1809  he  became  an;avowBd 
Unitarian,  and  was  the  successor  of  Bev.  Dr.  West,  of  the  HoIIia- 
street  Church,  in  Boston.  In  1812  he  was  chqilain  of  the  Houae  <f 
Bepresentatives,  and  one  of  the  school  committee. 

The  ancestor  of  Horace  HoUey  was  one  of  the  early  settlers  of  CoDh 
necticut, —  probably  John  Holley,  a  selectznan  of  Stamford  in  1642. 
An  absurd  attempt  has  been  nude  to  trace  his  descent  from  Edmund 
Halley,  the  eminent  astronomer  of  England,  who  died  in  1741,  a 
great-grandson  of  whom  was  said  to  be  Luther  Holley,  the  fikther  of 
the  subject  of  this  outline. 

Mr.  Holley  was  warmly  interested  in  the  old  Federal  party,  but 
never  spoke  at  a  politic  caucus ;  and  it  is  related  of  him,  that,  after 
attending  a  debate  in  Faneuil  Hall,  which  he  entered  arm  in  arm  with 
Samuel  Dexter,  his  personal  friend,  who  decidedly  opposed  the  eaqpe^ 
diency  of  the  Hartford  Convention,  Mr.  Holley  devoted  the  foreaoon 
service  of  the  neict  Sabbath  to  an  argument  in  &vor  of  its  objects, 
pouring  out,  in  strains  of  eloquence  that  captivated  the  audience,  one 
half:hour  longer  than  the  usual  period.  His  mind  was  also  intesely 
abflorbed  in  morals  and  manners ;  and  on  another  Sabbath  he  enlaiig^ 
in  an  exposition  of  the  nature  and  character  of  the  morals  and 
maxims  of  the  &mous  Marquis  de  Boohefoucault,  without  any  referenoe 
to  the  Holy  Scriptures  for  a  text  fix)ni  which  to  preach.  He  was 
frequently  solicited  to  publish  a  sermon,  by  his  paxis^oners^  and  alao 
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finr  llie  loan'of  a  mairaflcript ;  bat  he  xmifiinDly  deidiiied  the  former^ 
and  rarely  consented  to  the  latter.  Howerer,  to  oblige  one  of  fab 
deyoted  fidend% — Mr.  JackscMi,-^  who  wae  a  oandk-maker,  and  ofieft 
made  him  the  gift  of  a  box  of  candles, — urging  die  &Tor  of  an  inter- 
diaiige  of  light, — he  occasionally  consented  to  the  request  A  female 
domestio  once  sorreptitioiisly  secreted  a  manuscript  sermon  of  his 
under  the  carpet  in  his  study,  which  was  copied,  and  then  replaced. 

Dr.  Holley  was  a  fine  mechanical  genius.  Calling,  one  time,  on  his 
bootmaker, — one  Mr.  Barker, — to  settle  an  account,  he  offered  the 
man  a  fifty-dollar  bill  to  be  exchanged,  who  directly  sent  a  boy  to 
obtain  small  bills  for  it;  on  which,  Dr.  Holley  forthwith  seated  him- 
self on  ihe  bench,  stitching  a  shoe  with  ready  fiunlity.  The  bootmaker 
joooeely  remarked  to  the  divine  that  he  ought  to  pay  for  the  use  of 
tlie  block.  After  paying  his  bill.  Dr.  Holley  very  pleasantly  ihrew 
a  piece  of  sQver  oa  the  bench,  and  politely  withdrew  from  the  shop. 
This  incident  u  worthy  of  Mather  Byles,  his  witty  predecessor. 

On  the  23d  December,  1817,  Dr.  Holley  delivered  the  anniversary 
disoonrse  on  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  at  Plymouth ;  and 
Thacher,  in  the  History  of  Plymouth,  relates  that  the  well-known  ora^ 
torical  powers  of  Dr.  Holley  were  exerted  in  the  happiest  manner,  and 
aiRnded  great  delight  and  satis&ction  to  his  numerous  auditors.  He 
oontempkted  the  scenery  about  our  harbor,  our  burial-hill,  and  the 
rock ;  and  held  a  conversation  with  Dea.  Spooner,  in  the  morning, 
which  roused  the  beet  ener^es  of  his  nature,  and  nerved  his  &cnlties 
to  their  noblest  display.  In  the  discourse,  he  observed  that  he  had 
that  morning  received  some  new  recollections,  and  made  the  foltowing 
allnsion  to  the  venerable  Dea.  Spooner :  ''Our  venerable  firiend  knew 
aad  conversed  with  Elder  Faunce,  who  personally,  knew  the  first  set- 
tlers: so  Polycarp  oonveraed  with  St.  John,  the  beloved  disciple  of 
our  Saviour."  On  this  occasion,  Dea.  Spooner  officiated  by  reading 
the  Psalm  in  the  ancient  form,  line  by  line, —  and  thus  closed  the 
religions  services  of  this  venerable  man,  who  fi)r  so  inany  years  had 
constantly  been  seen  in  the  "  deacon's  seat "  in  the  sanctuary  of  God, 
and  who  died  Iforch  22,  1818,  in  the  eighty-third  year  of  Us  age. 

Li  1818  Dr.  Holley  was  elected  president  of  Transylvania  Univer- 
aity,  in  Lexington,  Kentucky.  This  passage  from  the  golden  ore  of 
Hdleyj  brilliant  as  the  hues  of  the  rainbow,  is  gleaned  from  his 
fvneral  eulogy  over  the  remains  of  Col.  James  Morrison,  the  most 
mmdfieent  benefiictor  of  this  university,  printed  at  Lexington,  in  1828 : 


9p  m  mrnmm  ttmrn  MiTOBa 

liy j-  -  ayadagy  of  <ho8»  di^oled  te  <lwi  greateaweoFeiooiiim^^— I 
ivi'tiDD^g  llM»4i«M^fkeirpttrais,1lielMiadfif9o^  praAsiofrii^ 
fBkb  mgnm  of  tliM»  nfeto  iMtite  beoD  most  dittnigQished  ftr  fteir  pstefei*- 
iM,  their  liberal  opsAm,  thrir  Mrtkee  to  the  stete,  and  tiwir  cAeliT^ 
pliilaadiKfy.  WadungloQi  Adana,  FrankKii,  RoaBfind,  and  BeKtor^ 
among  a  host  of  ottere  kaa  diatmpualied,  nui^  be  mentkniod,  ai  n 
tor  qI  that  gkriova  daaa  of  Ametiaaft  benefrdem  vA  phflaniwyiate 
to  whkii  Ifomaon  has  ao  honoiably  added  Ua  name.  Not  muiy^hm& 
anrpaated  him  in  the  extent  of  th^  mniiilieeiiee,  and  moat  are  left  &c 
iMUnd* 

**U  deaerves  to  be  noted  thai  the  TeoeraUe  sage  of  Monfeiedlo,  after 
hating  spent  yean  aa  a  diplomatiat  abroad, —  after  having  iritneaaed 
and  enjoyed  the  divenifled  leaomces-  of  a  European  life, — after  bting 
raised  to  the  highest  honota  of  his  oonntry,  and  crowned  tnth  llie 
wreath  of  imperiahable  gkny,—- Cfter  hating  drank  at  the  ftonlaina  of 
enjoy ment  in  ahnoat  every  node  ot  existenoe,*-*  has  at  last  derated 
himaelf,  inth  the  ardor  of  a  young  enthusiast,  and  wiih  the  perse- 
teranee  of  a  yetoran  in  phiknthropy,  to  the  most  gbiions  of  all  Ae 
priilic  entesqpriaea  of  Viiginaay  ^  estoUishment,  eompletion  and 
endowmenty  of  her  Stato  nniversily.  "What  an  example  is  tins  to 
fDnstrato  the  nseftdneas  of  age,  the  digmty  of  retironent,  the  resiiMs 
of  experienoe,  thie  worth  of  hnman  nature,  the  tnlne  of  mhd,  and  an 
dfeetnal  hononUe  preparstfon  finr  eteinity!  The  patriot,  adiolar  and 
philanthropist,  of  Qninoy,  too^  finds  no  appropriation  of  the  gifta  of 
Ibrtone  so  dear  to  his  heart,  in  the  ftoeta  <^  age  and  on  the  terge  of 
the  grave,  as  that  which  lays  a  fbondation  fat  the  permanent  anion  of 
Bteratnre,  philosophy,  and  religion.  What  a  speotade  for  Euopeaa 
potentates  to  behold  is  thus  famished  by  the  plain  bnt  enlightooied  and 
truly  noble  servants  of  our  republic,  in  pritato  life !  What  a  contrast 
do  these  benebctions  for  the  best  of  all  purposes  exhibit  to  the  blood- 
stained career  of  mad  ambition;  to  the  sdfish,  haughty,  and  cmd  doc- 
trines of  legitimacy ;  to  the  luxuries,  debaucheries,  eftminacy,  and 
decapitations,  of  too  many  of  the  crowned  pageants  that  glitter  throng 
a  ahort  and  oppressive  reign,  and  are  known  afterwards  only  lor  their 
want  of  capacity,  usefulness,  and  yirtue !  0,  my  country!  long  mayat 
Aon  boast  of  thy  fiee  institutiona,  thy  equal  laws,  thy  shnple  maa- 
nera,  thy  hardy  and  independent  sfnrit,  thy  active  patriots,  and  tiiy 
honored  stateamehy-^not  only  in  p«dMie  bat  in  private  lifc.'* 


BopkittAuiiritt  find  QdvuMBm,  m  irtide  in  die  Wetlwn  lUnew,  m4 
a&w«rtkte«aibneed  indie  memok of  Ub  Ulb)  atre  Mtriy  ell  tbet 
xemein  of  hiB  mental  elfirlB.  Tbe  inoet  eoooenM  reaolt  of  the  gemiMl 
ef  Gilkeit  Sloart  was  the  porfnit  of  Honiee  HoUey,  fimBhedin  1818» 
^  the  darf  when  be  left  Boetonfbr  hie  elevated  Btatioa  in  the  west  Ik 
ym  exwoM,  for  JameB  Barker,  Esq.,  one  of  hie  perishiQiiers.  Staart 
traa  ee  delighted  with  ihe  painting,  that  he  exclaimed  to  Mr.  Barker; 
"I  never  wish  to  paint  him  again.  Thia  is  the  onlj  pictaie  I  ever 
pidtited  thati  have  no  desire  to  alter;  I  am  entirdj  satisfied  with  it" 
A  Mend  oonversing  widi  Spragae,  the  poet,  regardmg  this  inimitable 
likeness,  ^vised  him  to  go  and  see  it,  for  it  was  worth  a  pflgrimage  of 
five  miles  on  foot  Spmgne  rqpliefl,  ''  I  will  go  and  see  it"  Ow 
poet  remarked  that  he  was  not  aoonstomed  to  qpeak  of  handsome  meSi 
'^bntl  wiU  say  that  HonmHdleywas^a  man  of  great  personal  mas- 
ealine  beanty."  When  he  ascended  the  pulpit,  m  his  flowing  gow% 
and,  assuming  the  an:  and  attitude  <^  the  ovatcNr,  bold  and  expressive^ 
threw  his  ejes  aronnd  hnn  on  the  gaang  aodienoe,  the  seene  itself 
was  doquent  '<  His  voioe  was  mellow,  rich,  and  sflver-toned,  tlnrilt- 
ing  at  times,"  says  Galdwdl,  in  the  enlogiam,  ^'  widi  &e  very  esseiMe 
of  melody."  His  enunciation  was  clear,  distinct,  and  aptly  varied. 
Bjs  manner  was  graoeftd  and  animated,  and  his  action  was  so  efictive 
that  the  whole  andience  would  be  kresistSUy  overpowered.  Hdky 
was,  as  one  remarked,  a  sun  in  the  firauSnent  of  pulpit  doquenoa,  at 
whose  aHpearanee  "  all  the  coastellfltiflflis  pass  away,  and  make  ae 
noise."  His  widow  graphically  said  of  him,  in  the  beautiful  meUMir 
which  she  published,  tlukt  <*  he  had  dear  and  bright,  yet  eqsressave^ 
blsck  eyes.  His  hair,  in  his  youth,  was  bh^dc,  fine,  and  silky.  As  he 
advanced  in  life,  it  gradually  retreated  from  his  fidr,  polished  fordiead, 
until  but  a  remnaDt  was  left  upon  one  of  the  most  dasno  beads  ever 
displayed  to  view."  What  HoUey  once  remarked  of  WfaitefieU  wdl 
i^qplies  to  himself,  that  he  has  left  his  fime  to  rest  upon  the  record  of 
his  own  personal  eloquence ;  and  it  may  be  safely  asserted  that  Still** 
man  and  HoUey  were  tiie  most  eh)queBt  pastors  that  ever  graoed  the 
Boston  pulpit 

Fteaident  Holley  resigned  the  oven^  of  the  univetdty  in  1827, 

with  the  expectation  of  an  invitation  lo  a  new  church  m  Boston.    On 

his  passage  firom  New  Orleans  to  New  Tork,  he  died  cS  the  yellow 

fever,  July  81, 1827,  at  the  early  age  of  ftrtj-siz  yean.    His  wide* 

82. 


SN  m  HUVMM  BUiBiM  OBATOBfl. 


Im  fvovttd  her  deiotkn  to  Ae  laimoty  of  hflr 
bgly  iiiBn  if  she  had  miDj^  Ui  aihes  m  her  mp,  nad 
th«m,  to  keep  his  nfeaaiiB  ever  near  her  heart  H<m  empkitBly  pejiarin 
ieharborniiigiiarnliTeofhklMtiiioraeiiliataea!  "BetimiquA 
Miswereoatof  thequflBtioii,"  •ajilfaB.Hoiky;  ''ailiU,diikiOQHi,ft 
bedof  fuitable  dimeanonty  with  ooDstMit  and  oarefiil  attendanta^ — ai^ 
ena  eireaaDalanoa  induded  in  the  word  Aome,  had  bem  moie  Aaalnx- 
xatj.  Let  ihoeewbo  wonld  leam  the  fall  meaoingof  that  dearest  of  all 
names  experience  a  diatreeaing,  pandyaing  iMnees  at  aea^  and  they  will 
know  its  lull  import  Hitherto,  no  one  had  ezpreaaed  a  fear  of  dan- 
gerous disease  oa  board,  so  little  do  we  feel  and  nnd^rstand  impending 
evil  It  now  became  calm,  and  there  was  time  and  opportunity  to 
attend  to  the  suflering  and  helpless.  The  danger  of  Dr.  Honey's  sit- 
vation  became  too  apparent  His  eyes  were  half  dosed  —  his  mind 
wandering.  The  same  medidnes  were  repeated,  the  doses  doubled, 
and  all  other  means  of  relief  applied,  which  the  Idnd-hearted,  thon^ 
uskilled,  in  their  goodness  could  command.  The  disease,  which  in 
its  early  stages  might,  perhq[H,  have  been  checked,  had  now  aoqnired 
force  and  strength,  and  soon  triumphed  oyer  one  of  the  finest  constita- 
ticos,  as  well  as  most  iHrilliant  of  intdlects.  The  fifth  of  the  disease, 
and  the  thirty-first  of  the  month,  was  the  fiital  day. 

^^  The  sun  rose  in  aQ  the  brightness  and  intense  heat  of  a  trc^Mcal 
region.  It  was  a  dead  calm.  Notabreathof  air  skimmed  the  aur&ce 
of  the  sea,  or  fiumed  the  burning  brow  of  the  suflferer.  The  writer  of 
this  artide,  who  still  lay  in  silent  anguish  a  speechless  qpeotatMr  of  the 
ieene,  expected,  while  codsomhis  of  .anything  but  distress,  to  be  the 
next  victim ;  and  who,  losiQg  at  times  all  sense  of  suiering  in  the 
womanish  feeling  occasioned  by  the  dreumstance  of  there  not  being  a 
female  hand  to  perform  the  last  sad  offices  of  humanity,  has  a  oonfised 
recollection  of  horror  of  the  solemn  looks  of  the  passengers  padng  to 
and  fro  upon  the  deck;  of  a  deathlike stiOness,  broken  by  groans  and 
half-uttered  sentences ;  and  of  a  little,  soft  vdce  trying  to  sooAe  the 
last  mcments,  and  to  interpret  the  last  accents,  of  his  dying  parent 
All  this  she  heard,  without  sense  enou^  to  request  to  be  carried  to  the 
spot,  or  to  realise  that  it  meant  death.  When  the  groans  and  wptsas 
had  ceased,  it  seemed  to  be  only  a  release  from  pain  —  a  tenqwrary 
sleep.  When  all  was  hushed,  and  the  report  of  pistols  and  the  fumes 
(^  bnmiog  tsr  announced  the  &tal  issue,  trusting  in  that  divine  Being 
into  whose  presence  she  eqiected  soon  to  be  ushered, — bdievingiaa  for 


^dM  liaudwitti  tbefimuMi  of-despair,  aadirith  tAenA  awe,  the  purth 
]ig«aABnff6aiiiFedwBcarMlaea*U^  bad  been  h^ 

frida  abfll  boaat,  aa  be  bad  been  the  adimratioii  of  all  to  wbom  he  waa 
kuawiij — bia  imding-aheet  a  doak,  bia  gmte  tbe  wide  ooeaii,  bia  mmt- 
vaent  the  everiaating  Tortagaa !    All  tbia  ahe  beaid,  and  Uvea." 

The  knwitQfbia  koelyaad devoted  widowwill  efer  aftet  the  heart 
of  ajapadiy : 

^'O!  luMlheliTeiltonMhUsiisdYeluid, 
Aai  «tett  eqpiitd,  I  YTOQld  iMftt  btaMd  «3iB  (rtnnd ; 
Bat  wbflm  my  hmbaiid  lies  I  wa$j  not  liei 
I  oannot  oome,  with  broken  heart,  to  sigh 
0*er  h]0  loTed  dost,  and  strew  with  flowers  his  turf; 
EBs  pillow  hath  no  oorer  but  the  surf: 
I  iBEj  not  poor  the  wmNbrop  from  mine  eye 
Near  his  cold  bed ; —he  slumbers  in  the  wate^ 
O !  I  will  love  the  sea,  because  it  is  thy  graTO." 


LEMUEL  SHAW. 

JULY  4,  1816.    FOB  THB  TOWN  AUTHOBITIEB. 

In  the  admirable  perfennanoe  of  Chief  Jnatice  Shaw,  we  find  an 
explaDation  of  the  oppoaitidn  of  a  powerfid  party  amongat  na  to  die 
laat  war  widi  Great  Britain,  and  a  magnaoimooa  and  prompt  conoea- 
aion  that  the  contest  baa  strengthened  the  bonds  of  our  politioal  nnioA : 
"  We  rejoice  in  the  belief  that  the  danger  which  we  once  feared  from 
liie  ascendencj  of  French  power,  and  the  more  contaminating  influence 
of  French  principles,  is  forever  removed.  The  secret  spell,  which 
seemed  to  bind  us  in  willing  chains  to  the  oonqueror's  car,  is  forever 
broken.  No  sophistry  can  again  deceive  ns  into  a  belief  that  the  canae 
of  Bonaparte  is  the  cause  of  social  rights,  or  create  a  momentary  sym* 
pathy  between  the  champion  of  despotism  and  the  friends  of  civil 
liberty. 

'*  One  of  the  most  alarming  p(nnts  of  view  in  which  the  aineera 
opponents  of  the  late  war  with  England  regarded  that  meaaure  waa, 
that  it  tended  to  cement  and  perpetuate  that  dangerous  and  diagraoehl 


OBAIOIS. 


Thn  rnmmmioiil  liitrintkw  rf 
principle  mud  kiobject»  wilh  the DOptiaatttii  lyitMnrf  RniM,  Wt 
dedmred  w«r  si  tfuy  mOBMit  vbiu  Ntfioiioii  had  pvtpMd  iIm  vkob' 
fiwoeof  Ilia  empira  toaHika  dia  laat;  filial  hlowagaiaai  tha  iiiwiiai 
of  Euxopay  by  Dia  ocmqpMat  of  Bmna.  Of  tbe  Aanoter  of  Ikflt 
irar  we  Jbave  often  axpraiaad  oar  ataxmg  and  deoidad  opbuoii;  and  it 
ia  not  mj  deaiga  to  anticipata  the  BeDtenae  of  oeanifa  and  eoft* 
demnation  which  history  will  pronoanoe  on  its  antboia.  Iiat  «a 
rather  turn  firom  the  reToIting  aulgeot,  to  the  move  gralefiil  teak  of 
QOQtemplatiDg  the  Inatie  whioh  it  haa  given  oeoeaian  to  shed  aa  tlia 
American  chaneter.  01  who  ahaU  hereafter  reeolleel  the  gal* 
lantrj  of  our  little  navy,  tbe  memorable  esqploita  of  our  ooeaa  heniei^ 
tbeir  skill  and  bravery  in  battle,  their  modentioa  in  victozy,  their  dijp- 
nity  even  in  defisat,  without  higher  emotjona  of  pride  and  aatiifaetiea 
in  the  name  and  efaaracter  <^  an  Anericani  That  navy,  one  d!  tlm 
few  remaining  frnits  of  better  counsels,  had  aurvived  only  amidal  the 
utter  contempt  and  ne^ect  of  those  whose  administralion  it  haa  aiaae 
contributed  to  emblaion.  But  it  has  juatified  the  ardent  hopes  and 
realised  the  high  expectations  of  its  early  and  constant  friends,  and 
redeemed  the  reputation  of  the  country.  It  is  now  justly  the  &voiita 
of  all;  the  nation  are  its  patrona,  and  it  must  and  wiU  be  cheriahed. 
I  certainly  mean  to  bestow  the  highest  praise  on  the  late  Ameriean 
army,  when  I  say  that,  in  moat  inatanoes,  they  have  well  sustained  the 
high  military  reputation  which  crowned  Ibe  arms  of  America  in  tha 
war  of  tbe  Revolution. 

« Fto  est  ab  luMle  dooeri/ 

"  *  If,'  said  Gen.  Burgoyne  in  his  memorable  defence  before  Parlia- 
ment, '  there  can  be  any  persons  who  continue  to  doubt  that  the  Amer- 
icans possess  the  quality  and  faculty  of  fighting  (call  it  by  whatever 
name  they  please),  they  are  of  a  prejudice  that  it  would  be  very  absurd 
longer  to  contend  with.'  This  reputation,  the  battles  of  Niagara, 
of  Plattsburg  and  the  Idjasissippi,  will  have  no  tendency  to  impair. 
In  this  review,  I  should  do  injustice  to  my  own  feelings  not  to  mention^ 
with  merited  commendation,  the  courage,  the  spirit  and  patriotism,  of 
the  American  militia.  Senuble  of  the  danger  as  well  as  the  burtheo 
of  supporting  a  large  standing  force,  it  has  been  the  policy  of  America 
to  arm  and  discipline  her  citizens ;  and,  in  cases  of  sudden  emergency, 
to  intrust  the  safety  of  the  country,  in  some  measure,  to  their  seal  and 
courage.    The  vigorous  defence  of  I^attsbursr.  of  Baltimore  and  New 


^humjimiiAjmMiAiimmiUmm repowd in tiietn.  In&y^ 
nKh  liiteaiidwiliipiflMieytiwt  die  aktt%  widi  ^rtudi  the  loaiai 
of  iUhiBMhiMllB  leoenlly  Tallied  »t  the  oaU  of  iii6ir  iUastrioiis  ddef, 
in  ivlMNie  jndgHMDti  oovnge  and  pttbriotiBin,  they  justly  lepoeed  udm- 
kid  coofideiioe,  ^  ardor  and  dSacapline  tbey  exhibited,  the  patienoe 
and  oonrage  they  manifeated,  proved  —  if  proof  were  mmtiiig  —  that 
tte  aoH  of  fteedknn  will  nefor  be  anneiideied  by  its  proprietors,  but 
iMitbBirlitea." 

IiNMielShttwwBabomatBaniatBUe,  Jan.  9,1781;  and  was  tl»  son 
of  Be? •  Oakea  9iaw,  the  veneraMe  pastor  of  the  first  church  in  that 
town,  by  Susanna  Hayward,  his  second  wife.  At  the  age  of  fifteen 
yean,  young  Lenmel  entered  Harvard  College;  and,  on  his  graduatian 
in  1600,  he  engaged  in  a  dialogue  with  l^ol^y  Flint  and  Abiel  Hoi- 
hook,  on  tiie  ezoeUeiice  of  tiie  Greek  language.  On  leaving  college, 
being  ambitions  to  disencumber  Us  beloved  &iher  of  the  expenses  of 
kis  ednoatkm,  he  became  usher  at  the  IVanUin,  now  the  Brinmier 
eWbool,  flieii  under  the  direction  of  the  exoelknt  Dr.  Asa  BuUarl 
fiere  we  cannot  fbibear  to  state  that  our  own  Charles  Sprague,  Ihe 
immoital  poet  of  Beaton,  was  then  a  schohr  at  this  pubfic  sdiod. 
Who  can  estimate  the  inlnenoe  of  such  minds  on  youthful  genius? 
Mr.  Shaw  engaged  m  1^  studies,  during  a  period  of  three  yean, 
under  4he  guidance  of  the  fiunous  David  Everett,  a  counsellar,  and 
author  of  the  memorable  poem  for  youthful  oiatorB,  the  first  lines  of 

wUdiajPO — 

<«  Toa'd  soaroe  aqpeot  one  of  nqr  efo 
To  speak  in  pablio  oa  the  stage." 

We  find  in  Felt's  Memorials  of  William  S.  Shaw  a  remark  of  lbs. 
Peabody,  his  mother  and  a  sister  of  Mrs.  Premdent  Adams,  expressed 
in  her  letter  to  him,  dated  Sept.  2, 1801 :  ''  Your  cousin,  Lemuel  ShaW| 
is  studying  law  in  Boston.    He  is  a  superior  young  man." 

In  1805  Mr.  Shaw  was  an  entered  afctomey  of  Suffolk  bar.  E» 
was  rejM-esentative  of  Boston  in  the  State  Legisbture  during  theenCna 
period  of  the  war  with  Great  Britain,  fi^m  1811  to  1816 ;  and,  on  die 
institution  of  the  Washington  Benevolent  Society,  in  1812,  was  elected 
its  secretary.  Mr.  Shaw  married,  Jan.  6, 1818,  Eliiabeth,  a  daughter 
of  Josiah  Knapp,  a  merchant  of  Boston,  who  died;  and  he  married,  the 
second  time,  Hope,  a  daughter  of  Dr.  Samuel  Savage,  of  Barnstable, 
to  whom  a  lady  made  the  happy  allusion, — '^  Here  is  Hope  in  the 
Judiciary/' — at  the  centomial  celebration  of  his  native  town.  In 
82* 
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111  he  gafe  mtAktm  fcrtte  MitiwylwMflltB  Huauisfe  flwfaly.  He 
'««  eketed  to  Oe  Bteto  rairaHion  on  tiie  rofJrioQ  cf  the  eonelikittioii, 
irbflve,  in  Ub  argnoMilB  on  tlie  judiciery  tad  odier  ponili,  be  tftiteed 
gn^maiom;  and,  m  the  jeer  imooeediBg,  lie  me  one  of  Ae  editas 
of  the  General  Laws  of  the  State,  revieed  and  adapted  to  the  ameadr 
nents  of  the  oonTentioiL 

In  the  year  1822  we  find  Mr.  Shaw  in  the  State  Senate,  at  which 
period  he  was  chaiiman  of  the  joint  committee  of  the  Legidatmre  <m  a 
etty  charter  fiyr  Boston.  We  venerate  the  man  who  devised  oor  char- 
tered rights.  It  was  Chief  Justice  Shaw,  then  an  eminent  connseDor, 
—  the  sage  of  Tbdcoukt,— who  drafted  the  city  charter,  in  Ae  com- 
mittee of  the  town,  and  wrote,  also,  the  act  of  incorporation  eetabUdi'' 
ing  the  city  of  Boston,  granted  by  the  General  Court,  Feb.  28,  1822, 
with  the  e»»pfion  of  the  fourteenth  section,  regarding  public  theatres 
and  exhibitions,  and  the  iact  establishing  a  Police  Court,  whidi  were 
drafted  by  Hon.  William .  Sullivan,  and  went  into  opwaiMm  at  the 
sane  time ;  both  acts  oonstitnting  the  system  of  municipal  govern* 
iMUt  ISie  origioal  bill  for  a  dty  charter  is  on  file  in  the  State 
archives,  and  is  partly  in  the  hand-writing  of  Chirf  Justice  Shaw. 

Every  av«me  to  an  invasion  of  the  foundation  of  the  dty  diarter 
•hovU  be  guarded  with  a  jeakos  eye.  At  tiie  period  of  its  construe^ 
tkm,  a  party  was  strenuous  that  each  ward  should  elect  its  own  alder- 
man. This  was  vigorously  opposed,  as  creating  the  wards  into  petty 
demoeracies,  overturning  the  balanoe  of  power  in  the  Council;  and 
even. though  they  be  elected  on  a  general  ticket,  it  would  lead  to  a 
strife  of  wards.  In  addition  to  a  share  in  the  legislative  power  of  the 
Coundl,  they  are  invested  with  important  executive  duties,  wilSiout 
legard  to  local  interests.  Bather  tolerate  the  minor  evils  of  a  con- 
secvative  charter,  than  endure  greater  by  submitting  to  party  caprice. 
In  a  careful,  conservative  spirit,  Justice  Shaw  has  avoided  both  the 
exclusiveness  of  aristocracy  and  the  arbitrary  severity  of  democraq^, 
weaving  the  whole  system  on  a  purely  republican  basis.  The  argu- 
ments for  the  inviolate  preservation  of  the  charter  urged  by  the  elder 
Quincy  tend  to  its  perpetuity.  Our  city  is  indebted  to  the  ocean- 
bound  cape  for  many  of  its  most  eminent  dvil  and  mercantile  men. 

Lemud  Shaw  is  the  successor  of  Isaac  Parker,  as  Chief  Justkoe  of 
the  Massachusetts  Supreme  Judicial  Court,  over  which  he  has  predM 
Since  his  appointment  under  Gov.  Levi  lanoob,  mnce  his  inauguration 
in  September,  18S0,  at  whidi  period  he  was  a  representative  in  the. 
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j^Jiegidirfwe.    HefaMmorFdiowofllie  (>>«^^ 
Colhffy  which  important  etetkm  he  has  honGyabl^  fijQed  finoe  hia  eb^ 
tkm,  in  1634.    He  is  a  member  of  the  Am^no^/ Academy  of  Arts 
and  Sdeaces,  of  ihe  MaaeaohnsettB  Historical  and  of  the  New  Sngbid 
GeDealogic  Historical  Societies. 

During  the  whole  period  of  his  elevation  to  the  head  of  the  Staii 
jndiqaij,  Justice  8haw  has  made  records  of  the  legal  transaotions 
under  his  superintendence,  comprismg  nearly  fifty  volumes,  oS  several 
hundred  pages  each,  lettered  ^'  Minutes  of  the  Massachusetts  Supreme 
Judicial  Court,"  handsomely  bound  in  substantial  Bussia  backs, — 
thus  giving  him  &cilities  to  recur  to  former  decisions,  and  leam  of  the 
past  how  to  operate  on  the  present  .  He  could  not  bequeath  to  the 
law  library  of  SuflEblk  any  amount  of  mcmey  that  would  compare  with 
tfie  inestimable  value  of  such  a  legacy  as  these  volumes  of  Court 
Decisions. 

With  the  excepti<m  of  Theophilus  Parscws,  a  more  profi>und  civilian 
never  graced  the  ermine,  in  New  England.  He  disccons,  at  a  glance, 
poittlB  in  a  case,  that,  to  an  ordinary  intellect,  would  require  protraoted 
reflection.  He  is  unblemished  in  private  life,  and  greatly  esteemed  fer 
his  courtesy,  candor,  and  ready  acts  of  chari^.  His  sagac^  and 
penetration  are  proverbial,  and  his  influence  on  the  bene^  is  afaoBOit 
without  bound.  He  is  rather  corpulent,  and  near  the  common  height 
^f  man,  with  dark-blue,  piercing  eyes,  that  play  amid  expressive  {ea- 
♦wresL 

Justice  Shaw  has  ever  felt  a  devoted  veneration  of  his  parents^ 
His  mother  was  a  hidy  of  more  than  ordinary  powers  of  intellect; 
and  of  his  fiither,  the  venerable  pastor  of  Barnstable,  he  thus  warmly 
egMcessed  himself^  in  a  speech  at  the  centennial  celebration  of  that 
town,  Sept  S,  1889 :  ^'  Almost  within  sight  of  the  plaoe  where  we 
are  still  stands  a  modest  spire,  marking  the  iqpot  where  a  beloved 
&ther  stood  to  minister  the  holy  word  of  truth,  and  hcipe,  and  salva* 
tipn,  to  a  numerous,  beloved,  and  attached  people,  fixr  almost  half  a 
oentory.  Pious,  pure,  simple-hearted,  devoted  to  and  beloved  by  his 
people,  never  shall  I  cease  to  venerate  his  memory,  or  to  love  those 
who  knew  and  loved  him.  I  speak  in  the  presence  of  some  who  knew 
h^tt,^.  and  of  many  more  wh^,  I  doubt  not,  were  taught  to  love  and 
honor  his  memory,  as  (me  of  the  earliest  lessons  of  their  childhood." 

He  is  remarkable  for  social  qualities,  and  his  conversation  is  often 
so  replete  with  wisdom  and  amiable  vivacity  that  one  is  sure  to  be  the. 


hMm  fcr  hk  mioty.  Hie  nodmeol  hm  dNaaoed,  and  gjmn  Ij 
him  at  the  cielebntioii,  ao  chandieiueB  the  man,  that  H  v  a  «hoioe 
mamento:  "Gape  Cod,  oar  belored  Bfartb-plaoe:  May  it  be  the 
niineiy  and  the  home  of  tiie  aoeial  Tixtnea,— a  flaee  which  aB  her 
aomi  and  daughters,  whether  preaent  or  absent,  may,  far  centuries  to 
oome,  as  in  oentoriea  past,  delight  to  honorand  to  love."  Uie  passage 
hanwitfa  tranaoribed  is  taken  from  lihe  song  written  fer  the  oocmSat^ 
by  WiUiam  Hayden,  Esq.,  onr  late  honored  postmaster  of  Boston: 

<«IbtnM7owdMtoo]dOipeCtd 

It  neods  no  Imuh  or  paUM,— 
Thmt  'B  Dlnunock,  Gray,  and  Thaeher,  loo« 

The  Bearsea,  and  Qwgb  HaUett ; 
Bona  Mrvlao  m  haTB  doaa  4lM  8iy»»-- 

nmn  Of  7o«  gat  jovr  kw,  rir ; 
There  'b  BCr.  Baeettt— he  'b  jour  deck,— 

And  ther«*B  ChSef  Jnstioe  Shaw»  air." 

Jvstioe  Bhaw  gave  the  following  aentiment  at  the  first  anmyersaiy 
of  the  Gape  Cod  Association,  celebrated  in  Boston,  Nor.  11,  1851: 
"The  Oabin  of  the  Mayflower :  The  Oonvention  Hall  of  the  Pilgrims, 
from  tiie  first  dawning  of  whoae  light  has  emanated  a  bkse  of  oonsti- 
totional  freedom  which  has  lighted  up  every  mountain  ^and  penetrated 
every  valley  of  our  land." 

In  addition  to  productions  akeady  named,  Chief  Justice  Shaw  haa 
published  his  Inaugural  Address;  Charge  to  tiie  Grand  Jniy  at 
Ipswich,  1882 ;  Address  at  the  Opening  of  the  New  Court-house,  in 
Worcester,  1845 ;  Charge  to  the  Jury  in  tiie  trial  of  Professor 
J.  W.  Webster,  in  Bemis'  edition. 

What  Justice  Shaw  said  of  his  predecessor  in  office  may,  with  great 
emphasis,  be  applied  to  himself:  ''  His  judicial  diaracter  must  stand 
upon  tiie  published  repents  of  his  judicial  decisions,  which  now  form  so 
large  a  portion  of  his  legal  learning.  These  will  form  an  enduring 
monument  of  his  &me,  and  constitute  a  krge  daim  upon  the  respect 
and  gratitude  of  posterity."  In  transposing  what  Justice  Shaw  enoe 
said  of  the  law,  to  the  lawyers,  we  may  remark  of  him,  that,  h«nng 
bean  nurtured  by  an  enlightened  phikeophy,  hivigorated  by  sound 
learning,  and  pdished  by  elegant  literature,  he  haa  ht&a  an  < 
'  supporter  of  constitutional  Ubeity. 
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WILLIAM  GALE. 

JULT  4»  1815.    I0R  THB  If  jISHHTCKION  800017. 

WI3UUJI  Oalb  ma  IxMrn  at  Walibam  in  the  year  1792,  and  grad- 
uatod  at  Harnird  Ocdlflg^  in  1810*  He  became  a  cmmaelloivat-kwt 
and  pfactiaed  in  llie  old  State*hoiiae»  Qe  was  a  inrm  adhment  of 
the  Demooratio  par^,  and  a  frequent  oontrilmtor  to  the  Ghrooicle. 
The  papen  of  the  day  said  of  the  ontion  (delivered  at  the  Colnmbian 
Qoiflke-hoaae,  fixr  the  Washington  Sodetj,  of  which  Mr.  Gale  ma 
preaidMit  in  1817),  that  it  was  a  patriotic,  qurited  and  elegant  per- 
fennanoe.  Mr.  Gale  was  the  legal  solicitor  (jS  the  Bepnblican  Instita- 
tion,  <m  its  foundation,  in  1819.  Possessing  talents  tending  to  an 
hcmored  eminence,  it  is  related  that  he  desceDded  to  habits  of  inebria- 
tion,—  an  infirmity  peculiar  to  men  of  literary  genins, —  which  reduced 
him  to  poverty,  and  doomed  him  to  the  House  of  Industry,  which, 
according  to  the  records,  he  last  ^tered  Not.  6, 1889,  wlnen,  bong 
attacked  with  the  small-poz,  he  was  removed  to  Bainsford  IbIumI  on 
the  19th  inst,  where  he  died,  Nov.  21, 1889,  aged  forty-seven  yean. 

«« How  there  ha  U«, 
And  none  eo  poor  to  do  bim  loforenoe." 


GEORGE  SULLIVAN. 

JULY  4,  1816.    WR  THB  lOWN  AUTHOBHIES. 

Wa0  a  son  of  Gov.  Sullivan,  and  bom  in  Boston  February,  1788; 
enttred  die  iMm  SdKxiI  in  1791,  and  graduated  at  Harrard  College 
in  1801,  when  he  engaged  in  a  discussion  on  the  importance  of 
natkmal  chameler  to  the  United  States.  Was  a  oonnsdOor-at-law ; 
aad  mairied  Sarah  Bowdoin,  a  daughter  of  Hon.  Thomas  L.  Wintl^. 
He  was  secretary  to  H<m.  James  Bowdoin,  iHien  mmister  to  Spain. 
Was  the  governor's  aid-de^camp,  and  a  member  of  the  Andent  and 
BoBOvaUe  ArtiUery  C!ompany,  in  1811.    Was  captain  of  the  New 
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Engkad  Ovavds.  Jndge-adfooite  of  ibe  first  miHtavy  dhukm.  W« 
preddent,  in  1818,  of  Barton  Fael  Soeiety  &r  tlM  Poor.  Ww  &  rep* 
resentative,  and  a  senator,  in  the  State  Legislature.  His  resideiioe  has 
been,  for  many  years,  in  New  York. 

General  Humphries,  who  gave  a  speech  at  the  dinner  of  the  town 
authorities,  remarked  of  Mr.  SuDivan's  performance,  at  the  head  of  this 
artide :  "  The  orator  of  the  day  has  been  your  &ithful  organ,  in  pro- 
nouncing conciliatory  doctrines,  in  inculcating  liberal  and  independoit 
sentiments,  and  recommending  a  just  and  wise  system  of  pdKcy." 

Unlike  his  eminent  brother,  John  L,  he  was  a  republican  of  the 
Democratic  school.  He  is  a  member  of  the  New  En^and  Historical 
Society.  He  is  a  gentleman  of  polished  manners  and  truly  estimable 
reputation,  and  the  honored  brother  of  William  and  Blchard  Sullmn, 
of  this  State. 


ASHUR  WARE. 

JULY  4,  1816.    FOB  THE  WASHINGTON  80GDBT7. 

Was  bom  at  Sherburne,  and  son  of  Joseph  Ware,  a  respectable 
fiurmer,  and  bom  in  1788.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  CoU^  in 
1804,  at  which  time  he  took  part  in  a  forensic  disputation.  Whether 
the  law  of  nature  be  equally  applicable  to  individuals  and  nations. 
He  was  a  tutor  at  Cambridge  fix>m  1807  to  1811,  and  priofessor  of 
Greek  from  that  period  to  1815.  He  was  an  attomey-at-law  in  Bos- 
ton, 1816,  and  an  editor  of  the  Boston  Yankee,  in  company  with 
Henry  Ome.  In  1817  Mr.  Ware  removed  to  Portland,  and  deliv- 
ered another  oration  on  our  national  independence,  in  that  town.  In 
1820  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  corporation  of  Bowdoin  C!oll^, 
which  he  occupied  until  1844.  In  1834  he  was  president  of  the 
Portland  Athenaeum,  and  was  an  officer  of  the  Maine  Historical 
Society.  He  has  been  many  years,  fix>m  1822,  Judge  of  the  TJ.  S. 
District  Court  of  Msdne;  In  1880  Judge  Ware  married  Sarah  Mor- 
gridge,  and  has  one  son  at  college.  In  1889  he  published  Reports  of 
Cases  argued  and  determined  in  the  District  Court  <^  the  United 
States  for  the  District  of  Maine,  from  1B22  to  1839,  printed  at  Pert- 
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fint  Sacratary  of  Btate  tor  Maine,  on  its  sqparation,  in  1820. 

Judge  Ware,  in  early  life,  entered  the  field  of  democracy,  and 
irarmly  eaponsed  its  cause.  His  brilliant  talents,  dis{^yed  in  ^e  two 
oratioDs,  show  him  a  devoted  champion  for  the  war  with  Qreat  Britain, 
and  a  decided  opponent  to  the  Hartford  Convention.  They  are  Talna- 
Ue  reoords  of  llie  party  feeling  of  the  day.  He  said  of  Samuel  Dex- 
ter, that  be  indignantly  frowned  on  all  attempts  to  impair  the  constitu- 
tion, or  sever  the  Union.  We  do  not  believe  the  judge  indulges,  after 
an  experience  of  thirty  years,  views  like  the  following,  extracted  from 
the  Portland  oration:  "Mr.  Ames,  the  oracle  of  our  aristocratic 
junto,  feelingly  lamented  that  we  had  not  in  this  country  the  materials 
for  establishing  a  monarchy  similar  to  that  of  England.  We  had  no 
old  and  great  bmilies  who  were  looked  up  to  with  that  submissive  rev- 
erence which  is  inspired  by  the  inherited  greatness,  the  family  pictures, 
if  I  may  so  remark,  of  ancient  nobility.  But  the  times  axe  much 
improved  since  he  wrote.  All  difficulties  vanished  before  the  enter- 
prising geniuses  of  1814.  This  man  will  surely  make  a  yery  good 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  and  here  is  an  Earl  of  Essex  waiting  for  his  patent 
of  nobili^.  A  hopeful  train  of  titled  great  could  be  quickly  formed. 
But  for  the  king !  Who  shall  we  clothe  with  the  awful  rob€»  of  maj- 
esty ?  Where  shall  we  find  the  sublimity  of  genius  and  the  transcend- 
ent digni^  that  is  worthy  to  be  encircled  by  the  glories  of  the  crown7 
Nothing  so  easy.  It  is  a  maxim  of  the  British  constitution,  which  is 
oar  model,  that  a  pasteboard  king  is  the  best  of  all  possible  monarchs ; 
and  so  we  will  crown  —  the  sage  of  Northampton !  Queen  Mab  was 
busy  at  her  fairy  work.  Mitres  and  diadems,  and  stars  and  ribbons, 
were  dancing  before  the  eager  imaginations  of  these  tided  dreamers. 
But  the  angel  of  Peace  arrived,  and  the  air-drawn  phantoms  of  the 
fiiiries  vanished  before  the  wand  of  the  powerful  enchanter.  The 
exhilarating  visions  of  a  heated  fiatncy,  the  '  tiirones  and  dominions  and 
princedoms,'  the  stars  and  diadems  and  mitres,  just  as  the  pilgrims 
airived  at  the  wicket  of  their  political  heaven,  were  taken  by  this  rude 
cross  wind)  and, 

"Upwhirlsd  aloft. 

Flew  o'er  the  backside  of  the  world  hi  oC 

Into  a  limbo  large  and  broad.'* 

the  andent  receptacle  of  all  the  abortive  and  unfinished  works  of 
oataro,  and  all  the  multiformed  follies  of  men,  of  politicum's  dreams, 
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nd  kifer't  m^  and  Pope's  iD<h|gwMWi,  jckpt  in  oUni  time  &» 
'Paradise  of  fools.'  Aiid  there  may  the  BparUingglodes  of  Ae  Nev 
England  monarchy,  the  croeseB  and  coroDetB,  that  channed  the  wnldug 
and  sleeping  fiindes  of  oar  political  regenerator^  dumber  in  imdis* 
tnrbed  repose,  with  the  cowls  and  hoods,  the  rdics  and  xoaaiiea,  of 
religioiia  deliriom,  till  the  day  of  the  general  lesnnection ; "  and  in 
another  passage  of  like  satirical  vein,  Gov.  Strong  is  allnded  to  as  oar 
invincible  Washington,  in  frowning  nugesty,  coibing  his  impetnona 
steed,  atthe  head  of  his  Nortiiamplon  diivalry.  His  veryname  was  n 
tower  of  strength,  and  of  whom  Paine  thus  emphasiies  in  Bole  New 

••  OU  MMMMhnMtti*  Imadnd  Ufls, 

AwAke,  tad  dimt  tl|ft  matin  fong  I 
A  rwlm'f  aodaia  Hw  weDcbi  SHi,— 

Hm  Mtenl  Boa  retnnit  irith  Strang.'* 

As  an  ofiet  to  the  insmnations  on  the  "good  Doke  of  Norfolk,'' 
— meaning,  we  presome,  Fisher  Ames, —  we  will  quote  a  sentenoefrma 
his  eulogy  on  Washington,  that "  government  was  adininistered  with  soch 
integrity  without  mystery,  and  in  so  prosperous  a  course,  that  it  seemed 
wholly  employed  m  acts  of  beneficence;*'  and  this  was  an  opinion 
formed  afiber  being  in  Congress  during  the  entire  adnunistration  of 
Washington,  A  royalist  would  not  say  this;  and  Samuel  Dexter,  the 
great  political  rival  of  Fisher  AmeS|  ptooomieed  the  eukgy  over  his 
unburied  remains. 


EDWARD  TYRRELL  CHANNING. 

JULT  4»  1617.    SOB  IHS  TOWN  AuxuuBIEDB. 

Was  born  at  Newport,  R  L,  Dec.  12,  1790.  He  received  at 
Harvard  College,  m  1819,  the  degree  of  A.  M. ;  was  the  ontor  ftt 
the  Phi  Beta  Eappa  Society  in  1818 ;  became  a  counsellor-at-kw, 
and  married  Henrietta  A.  8.,  daughter  of  WSUiam  Ellery,  Esq.,  <^ 
Newport,  April,  1826 ;  has  been  the  Boylston  Plrofessor  of  Rhetoric 
and  Oratory  ever  since  1819.  At  that  period  he  became  editor  of  the 
North  American  Review.    The  oration  delivered  in  1817  waa  ]|pro- 


DOimMd  in  (be  prefl^oe  of  Pre^deiit  Moiiroe,  wlio  iras  ihen  on  a  ttitut 
tiuroagli  iftTT  En^and.  He  was  anthor  of  the  Memoir  of  William 
Ellery,  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  of  whom 
Dr.  Allen  states  that  he  died  while  he  was  reading  Tolly's  Offices,  in 
Latin.  The  Bev.  William  E.  Channing  has  characterized  his  brother 
JBdward  as  '*'  the  antiqnary  of  the  fionily." 

Professor  Chionning  resigned  his  office  at  die  close  of  iixe  academic 
year,  in  1851,  and  was  one  of  the  oldest  of  the  fikcnity  at  that  period. 
The  influence  he  had  exercised,  in  fimning  and  cultivating  the  taste  of 
80  many  successive  classes,  has  been  surpassed  by  no  one,  probably, 
ever  connected  with  the  college.  He  is  himself  ift  writer  of  a  vigorous 
and  singularly  pure  English  style.  Uis  taste  is  severe,  and  his  crit- 
ical perception  keen.  The  cohlributiotis  of  Mr.  Ghanning,  at  two  long 
hktervals,  in  the  North  American  and  other  periodicals,  and  the  admi- 
rable lectures  delivered  to  his  classes,  have  impressed  the  public,  both 
in  and  out  of  the  college  walls,  with  his  rare  powers  as  both  writer  and 
critic.  One  of  the  most  useful  of  his  duties,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
most  laborious  and  wearisome,  has  been  the  reading  and  correcting  the 
Themes  of  the  students.  Perhaps  in  this  way,  quiet  and  unostenta- 
tious though  it  has  been,  his  power  has  been  most  geiually  and  per- 
manently felt 


FRANCIS  GALLEY  GRAY. 

JULY  4,  1818.    FOR  TH3B  TOWH  ATJXHOKITIBS. 

Francis  Oallbt  Gray  was  born  at  Sakm.  He  was  a  son  of 
Lieutenant-governor  William  Gray ;  received  his  preliminary  education 
under  the  care  of  William  Bigelow  and  Jacob  Enapp,  and  graduated  at 
Harvard  College  in  1809,  on  which  occasion  he  gave  an  oration  in  Eng- 
fish.  He  was  a  private  secretary  of  Hon.  John  Quincy  Adams,  in 
ifre  AiiaBion  to  Russia.  He  resA  law  with  Hon.  Judge  Prescott,  and 
became  a  counsellor  at  Soffidk  balr.  He  has  been  a  representative,  a 
aviator,  axid  a  member  df  Ate  XidVenmr^s  Councfli.  He  waa  a  presi- 
dent of  tlift  BDsfon  AA^td&iim;  a  inember  of  the  Adademy  of  Arts  and 
8ei»noes,  idd  OiOHetfpoiidi&g^tod^til^ ;  n  thtit^  (S  the  State  Lunatic 
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Hospital,  at  Woreefiter,  on  its  establidime&t;  a  trustee,  abo,  of  lite 
MaaraehuaettB  General  Hospital,  at  Boston,  and  a  EbDow  of  Hanwd 
College  from  1826  to  1886. 

Mr.  Qray  is  one  of  the  most  aooomplished  literary  writers  among 
xui,  and  was  an  early  contribator  to  the  North  ]bnerican  Review.  His 
performance  delivered  for  the  Fhi  Beta  Kappa  Sodety,  at  Cambridge, 
in  the  year  1816,  was  printed  in  the  third  volume  of  that  periodieal. 
The  orati(»i  at  the  head  of  this  article  is  one  of  the  best  prodnctioDS  in 
the  whole  range  of  Boston  oratory.  In  the  year  1882  Mr.  Gray  pro- 
nounced a  centennial  oration  on  Ihe  birth  of  Washington,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  State  anthorities,  in  which  he  felicitonaly  characterised  the 
mind  of  Washington  as  of  "  exact  proportions,  and  severe  simplicity, 
without  a  fault  for  censure,  an  extravagance  for  ridicule,  or  a  blemish 
for  regret"  Mr.  Gray  has  somewhat  devoted  his  mind  to  antiquarian 
pursuits.  He  is  a  devoted  member  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical 
Society,  and  has  been  an  editor  of  several  volumes  of  its  published  col- 
lections. He  was  the  author  of  Remarks  on  the  Early  Laws  of  Mas- 
sachusetts Bay ;  and  was  editor  of  the  Code  of  1641,  known  as  the  Body 
of  Liberties,  both  of  which  are  printed  in  the  collectaons  of  this  society. 
One  of  the  productions  of  Mr.  Gray,  which  indicates  the  greatest  ti^- 
ent,  is  the  treatise  entitled  ''  Prison  Discipline  in  America,"  the  basis 
of  which  comprises  the  arguments  advanced  by  himself  at  the  animated 
discussion  on  Prison  Discipline  Reform  which  occurred  during  a  period 
of  seven  adjourned  meetings,  in  the  Tremont  Temple,  in  the  summer 
of  1847.  Mr.  Gray  was  a  vice-president  of  the  Prison  Discipline 
Society,  and  had  been  several  years  chairman  of  the  board  of  direct- 
on  of  the  state-prison  at  Charlestown.  He  was  a  decided  supporter 
of  the  social  system  of  associated  labor,  an  object  of  philanthropy  to 
which  he  was  tenaciously  devoted,  that  has  long  prevailed  in  our  state- 
prison.  An  admirable  portrait  of  Mr.  Gray,  by  Alexander,  is  in  the 
family. 

In  an  oration  of  Mr.  Gray,  for  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society  of 
Brown  University,  delivered  in  1842,  in  which  he  states  that  the  gen- 
eration now  rising  into  active  life  in  America'  is  destined  to  exert  a 
great  influence,  not  only  on  the  fortunes  of  our  country,  but  of  ^ 
whole  human  race,  he  points  out  the  dangers  and  duties  of  the  peq[de. 
We  find  the  following  ingenious  argument,  in  this  excellent  performanoe, 
in  relation  to  the  ability  of  the  United  States  to  sustain  its  pditieal 
freedom.    '*  The  question  which  liie  statesmen  of  Europe  wish  «^  have 


SBttbd  is  fhia,"  flajB  Mr.  Chnj;  '^lAelher  a  nation,  eztenidve,  popn- 
koa,  and  wealdiy  enough  to  defend  itself,  nnaided,  against  all  aggre^- 
Bion,  and  wiaintain  its  fleets  and  armies  unthoat  sommoning  its  citiaensi 
an  every  alarm  of  war,  from  thar  daily  ooeupations  and  their  firesides, 
to  the  field,  thus  letting  ihe  mere  sound  of  the  trumpet  interrupt  all  the 
poESuits  of  peace, —  to  make  all  the  internal  improvements  which  mod- 
em science  is  perpetually  suggesting, — to  establish  the  division  of 
labor,  and  the  competition  for  success  in  every  pursuit,  essential  to  the 
perfection  of  the  usefiil  arts, —  to  promote  the  cultivation  of  science 
and  literature,  and  supply  the  innumerable  wants  of  civilized  life, — 
whether  such  a  nation  be  capable  of  maintaining  a  system  of  goveHn- 
ment,  under  which  the  citizens  possess  equal  rights  and  equal  political 
power,  without  a  degree  of  anarchy  as  intolerable  as  despotism  itself. 

^ '  Where  else  in  the  world  can  they  look  for  the  solution  of  the  ques- 
tion, but  to  this  country,  where  only  the  elements  of  the  problem  are 
found  united  ?  Already  its  population  has  so  increased  that  it  is  sur- 
passed in  this  respect  by  only  four  European  nations ;  and,  at  the  end 
of  the  period  we  now  contemplate,  if  the  rate  of  increase  be  the  same 
as  Litherto  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  it  will  be  equalled  by  none 
but  the  gigantic  empire  of  Russia.  Without  meaning  to  dwell  on  this 
point,  there  is  one  light  in  which  I  would  present  it  to  you,  somewhat 
striking.  So  rapid  has  been  our  increase,  that  the  number  of  persons 
c(  European  descent  now  living  on  the  sur&ce  of  these  United  States 
is  greater  than  the  whole  abrogate  number  of  the  dead,  of  all  genera- 
tions, of  the  same  race,  that  lie  buried  beneath  it.  Surprising  as  this 
^ay  seem,  it  is  capable  of  mathematical  demonstration,  and  this  in  a 
finrm  oo  simple  that  I  will  venture  to  state  it  even  here.  Taking  a  gen- 
eration to  be  the  period  during  which  as  many  persons  die  as  existed 
at  its  commencement,  and  supposing  the  population  to  be  exactly  doubled 
in  the  period  of  a  single  generation;  begin  your  settlement  with  one 
thousand  inhabitants.  At  the  end  of  the  first  generation,  you  have  one 
thousand  dead  and  two  thousand  living.  At  the  end  of  the  second  gen- 
eration, you  add  the  same  number  —  two  thousand — to  both,  making 
three  thousand  dead  and  four  thousand  living,  which  last  number  you 
add  to  both  at  the  end  of  the  third  generation ;  and,  as  you  add  at  the 
end  of  each  generation  the  same  number, —  that  is,  the  number  living 
at  its  commencement, —  both  to  the  dead  and  to  the  living,  the  differ- 
eaee  b^ween  them  will  always  remain  the  same^i  and  the  living  will 
alui^  exoead  the  dead  by  the  number  with  which  you  beg^    Now, 


(bis  1i<tt fbd  tei4[N)rfttltt  Art Aie  pofFnktkxi  ezMify dov&Iai  fli  te 
period  of  one  genentioii.  Bat  oitir  popuhtkMi  is  finAMl  to  incroaii 
much  &8t6r.  B  dooUes  m  kss  lltan  twenty-four  yeAn,  and  ba  done 
00  from  the  beginning;  so  that,  in  fiiot,  the  nnmber  of  die  Ihii^  ftr 
— Tery&r — exceeds  the  whole  mightjeongRgrtioii  of  the  dead.  As 
long  as  the  same  rate  of  inGrease  shiA  eontaae, —  and  notfung  has 
hitherto  diecked  it,— dua  mil  always  be  so;  and  the  ch3d  Oat  opens 
its  eyes  to  the  fi^t  this  day,  and  fites  to  sse  old  age,  will  chm  llian 
on  an  empire  of  one  hundred  and  serenty  anllions  of  pe<^.  Shoold 
onr  institutions,  therefi)re,  be  henoennih  sneoeerfbUy  administered,  it 
win  no  longer  be  objeeted  that  the  popidalion  is  loo  aBaD  lor  a  aatis- 
&ctory  experiment.^ 


FRANKLIN  DEXTfiB. 
juur  4,  isia.  iw  thi  wwh  auxeobikob. 

*<Th£  eoionisia  became  mdependent,"  says  Mr.  Dexter,  ^'beoanse 
ihey  had  always  be^  free;  for  it  is  only  by  the  hug  enjoyment  of 
liberty  that  men  could  be  formed, — for  a  contest  of  Hberty  was  their 
ruling  passion;  —  and,  thongh  they  disclaimed  any  widi  to  be  inde- 
pendent nntfl  they  solemnly  declared  themseltes  so,  ihey  were  ahrajyB 
actuated  by  a  spirit  ihat  could  not  leave  ihem  long  dependent  on  a  for- 
rign  power.  It  was  a  clear  nndenrtanding  of  the  principles  of  ciril 
liberty,  and  an  ardent  attadnnent  to  it,  that  were  the  sole  and  consist- 
ent causes  of  the  Revolution.  Not  the  mere  impatience  of  oppression 
that  sometimes  wakes  even  a  d^raded  pec^le  to  resistance,  to  avenge 
their  wrongs,  rather  than  to  assert  their  rights, —  whidi  groans  and 
struggles  in  confinement,  till  there  is  no  longer  suything  to  be  lost, 
and  then  breaks  out  in  violence  and  uproar, —  not  to  change  the  gov- 
^emment,  but  to  annihikte  it ;  not  to  redress  the  evils  of  society,  bat 
to  sweep  away  society  itself.  We  have  seen  such  a  revolution,  and  we 
may  be  proud  that  ours  had  nothing  in  common  with  it  We  have 
^seen  a  great  nation  shaken  to  its  foundations,  and  bursting  like  a  v^ 
eano,  ody  to  shower  down  destruction  itself, — leavuig  its  cdossalfonn 
dask,  bare  and  blasted,  with  no  grandeur  but  its  terrora.  Such  was 
not  our  Revolution;  but,  like  the  fire  in  ov  own  foresid,  not  scattemd 


lor  *0  hnA  or  9<»U6BiL  «r  |m7>  ^  <U8NNiiil7  to  (te  9001  ^  jdio 

growth,  of  age9»  which  totlend  1^  M  bftforo  i^  o&lj  that  firom  ilg 
nakeB  jBE^ght  rifle  a  new  eneAou,  when  all  wa9  gvaeii  aaifiur  and  floiir- 
i^hiDg.  The  world  has  leimedf  by  the^Q  e^cperjm^tBy  that  civil  libe^ 
la  not  a  muafaxooniy  tbi^t  gr^wQ  up  in  a  night  from  the  fiiUen,  rotteil 
trank  of  despotism;  but  a  hardy  plant,  that  strikes  deep^  in  a  soiui4 
soil,  and  slowly  gMihers  strength  with  yearSj  till  OH)ressk)A  withers  in 
its  shadow.  Our  present  situation  is  a  living  proof  of  the  differenoe 
of  the  two  events.  Liberty  nevw  yet  was  the  work  of  an  outraged 
and  incensed  popid^oe, —  as  well  nugbt  a  whirlwind  plant  a  para* 
dise!" 

Franklin  Dexter  was  b(ffn  in  OharhiBtown,  and  was  mm  of  Saxnoel 
Dexter,  the  profound  civilian  and  Cuikmis  orator, — of  whom  Gallender 
unjustly  said  that  '^he  hasagreatdealof  tlntkindof  ek)qvmoewhi€b 
Strata  aioand  the  heart,  withoot  ev«r  entQriqg  it,"^r-and  was  a  waripi 
sdvooate  of  the  war  wi&  Great  Britain.  Samuel  Dexter  and  Ihe^ 
ophUus  Parsons  wexe  9^  one  time  ttguDSt  each  other  in  the  court  at 
Dedhanu  Rufus  Green  AnxNry  had  hunted  up  all  tjbe  anthoritiea,  and 
plaoed  a  mark  at  eaeh»  Mr.  Dei^ar  r^fnestad  his  attaney  to  take  a 
seat  beside  him,  and  hand  ^  wthoarities  as  he  wished  them,  which 
aflfoided  the  best  possible  opportunitjr  of  hearing  every  word  that 
escaped  the  lips  of  that  great  man.  Pladng  one  foot  upon  a  diair,  and 
folding  his  arms  across  his  breast,  Mr.  Dexter  b^gan ;  and  sacha  stream 
of  reasoning,  without  noise  and  without  dEnrt,  as  he  poured  out  for  four 
hours,  one  never  heard  before;  it  was  like  pouring  water  fiom  a  flask. 
Parsons  made  several  attempts  to  interrupt  hioL  At  last,  Mr.  Dexter 
turned  to  him  and  said :  '' Mr.  Parscms,  if  you  have  an  overflow  of  wiC| 
have  the  goodness  to  reserve  it  for  the  close ;  you  have  already  driven 
several  ideas  out  of  my  head."  The  Chief  Justice,  Dana^  remarked, 
"  Never  mind,  Mr.  Dexter ;  if  he  should  deprive  youof  as  numy  more, 
you  would  still  have  enough  left  for  Mr.  Ptersoos."  Mr.  Dexter  was 
accustomed  to  pursue  his  studies  in  the  evening,  without  the  use  of  a 
lamp,  often  till  towards  eleven  o'clock;  and  so  absorbed  was  his  mind 
tfiat  he  would  quit  his  office  withi»it  locking  the  door,  and  his  landlordt 
the  bookseller  on  the  lower  floor,  often  found  it  necessary  to  wi^  until 
Mr.  Dexter  left  the  office^  in  order  to  make  it  secure  for  the  ni|^i 
Samuel  Dexter  is  said  to  have  writtei^  a.cio^adensed  analysis  of  tjbe  evi- 
dences of  Christianity,  which  is  ooe  of  the  piosl  conclusive  argumsivts 
ever  written  by  a  dvifian. 
88* 
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FraDUm  Dexter  gndvated  si  Httwd  Goihge  in  1818,  on  ivliidi 
eooMon  he  took  pert  in  the  dieovskm,  tvhedier  eztensifeiieaB  of  tem- 
torj  be  fiiTonble  to  the  preeeiTatkm  of  a  repoblican  goTenunent.  He 
is'ft  couDselliw-ftt-laWy  and  married  Catharine  Elisabeth,  a  dang^bier  of 
Holt  William  Preeoott  He  was  a  member  oi  the  dtj  Gooncil  in 
1825 ;  was  oommander  <^  the  New  England  Gnaida,  a  representative 
and  senator  in  the  State  Legislatore,  and  the  United  States  District 
Attorney  for  Massachnsetts. 

When,  in  July,  1841,  the  yenerable  Jndge  Dai^  remgned  the 
judicial  station,  Mr.  Dexter  was  requested,  by  the  members  of  die 
Suffolk  bar,  to  make  known  to  him  their  high  sense  of  respect  and 
Tenerstion;  and  he  performed  the  dnty  with  felieitons  grace,  in  higUj 
effective  terms.  "  It  can  rarely  happen,"  said  he,  "  that  a  jndge 
who  is  called  npon  to  decide  so  many  delicate  and  important  qnestaons 
of  property  and  personal  right  should  have  so  entirely  eecaped  all 
imputation  of  prejudice  or  passion,  and  should  have  found  so  general 
an  aequiesoence  inhis  results.  Our  filial  respect  andaftctimifor  your- 
self have  constantly  increased  with  increasing  years;  and,  while  we 
acknowledge  your  right  to  seek  the  repose  oi  private  life,  we  feel  tiiat 
your  retirement  is,  not  less  than  it  ever  would  have  been,  a  loss  to  the 
profession  and  the  public.  May  you  live  long  and  happily, —  as  long 
as  life  shall  continue  to  be  a  blessing  to  you,  and  so  long  will  that  Bfe 
be  a  blessing  to  your  friends  and  society." 

Mr.  Dexter  has  been  an  eminent  pleader  at  the  bar;  and  the  ingenu- 
ity with  which  he  contended  against  the  searching  Webster,  in  the  trial 
of  the  Enapps  for  the  murder  of  White,  is  in  the  memory  of  many. 
Possessing  brilliant  talents  and  strong  reasoning  powers,  Mr.  Dexter 
would  have  risen  to  elevated  public  life,  had  he  not  retired  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  literary  ease.  The  beautiful  criticism  on  landscape  paintii^ 
from  his  polished  hand,  extending  through  thirty-five  pages  ^  the 
North  American  Review,  in  which  he  discerns  no  reason  why  painters 
should  not  arise  in  our  day  to  surpass  all  that  was  efected  by  Claude, 
Caspar,  or  Salvatcn*,  and  expresses  the  decided  cqpinion  that  he  has 
seen  no  landscapes  painted  since  the  days  of  Titian  superior  to  those  of 
Allston,  indicate  him  to  be  as  tasteful  in  the  fine  arts  as  he  has  been 
profound  in  legal  learning.  We  are  of  opinion  that  we  neither  over- 
state,  nor  exaggerate,  in  the  remark  that  Mr.  Dexter  has  been  oneiif  the 
most  acute,  logical  reasoners  atthe  Suflblk  bar,  and  bat  few  coo^ietiiora 
felt  safe  in  an  argument  wil2i  him. 
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SAMUEL  ADAMS  WELLS. 

JULY  K  1819.    VOB  THB  WASHmG1X)K  SOCIETY. 

Was  a  son  of  Thomas  Welb,  who  married  Ebmnah,  daughter  of 
Gov.  Samuel  Adams.  He  was  president  of  the  Atlas  Lasuranoe  Com-^ 
panj,  and  married  Margaret  Gibbs.  Mr.  Wells  was  a  tenacious  advo« 
9ate  of  the  Democratic  par^,  and  prqMured  Memoirs  of  the  Life  and 
Conrespondence  of  Gov.  Samuel  Adams,  his  grand&ther,  comprising 
three  yolumes  in  manuscript,  which  it  is  said  were  disposed  of  to  Oeoi^ 
Bancroft,  the  historian.  This  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  public  calamitj, 
unless  the  purchaser  should  cause  it  to  be  printed.  Whitcomb  said  of 
our  American  Gato, 

"  Edlipoed  by  merit,  riTito  aU  sabmit, 
Laying  thnr  ^thered  laurels  at  thy  ftet.'* 

.  Alb.  WeUs  was  the  corresponding  secretary  of  the  Republican  Insti- 
tution, originated  at  the  dwelling-house  of  Mr.  Ebenezer  Glough,  Nor. 
16,  1818.  Gen.  Henrj  Dearborn  was  its  first  president.  Its  annual 
meetings  occur  on  the  4th  of  March.  It  was  incorporated  Feb.  18, 
1819.  The  kte  Hon.  James  Lloyd  founded  a  political  library  for  ihfa 
important  engine  of  the  party. 

In  1820,  Mr.  Wells  was  a  delegate  to  the  Massachusetts  convention 
fin*  revising  the  State  constitution,  and  engaged  in  public  debate.  At 
the  town-meeting  in  Faneuil  Hall,  Jan  2, 1822,  on  the  subject  of  a 
city  charter  of  Boston,  Mr.  Wells  moved  that  the  word  city  be  stricken 
out^  and  the  word  town  be  inserted,  as  a  substitute.  He  died  Aug. 
12, 1840. 


THEODOBE  LYMAN, 

JULY  4,  1820.    FOR  TBB  TOWN  AUTHOBITIBB. 

Was  bora  in  Boston,  Feb.  22, 1792.  Bev.  Joseph  S.  Buekminster 
was  his  private  teacher,  at  Wakham ;  entered  Szeter  Academy  in 
1804;  was  a  graduate  at  Harvard  College  in  1810,  became  a  mer- 
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ohaat,  and  matried  Maiy  E.  Hendenon  in  1820,  bj  wham  he  bad 
Theodore  and  Oora.  He  was  a  veprepepftatar^  in  1825,  and  in  1824  a 
aenator,  in  the  State  Legisbtare.  He  engaged  in  militaiy  life;  was, 
in  1821,  the  lieiMievfliit  of  the  AxKsi^nt  and  HonoraUe  Axtilleiy  Com- 
pany, an  aid-de-camp  to  Got.  Brooks,  and  brigadier-general  of  the 
Boston  mil&ia.  He  was  Mayor  of  Boston  in  1884  and  'SS,  a  period 
in  the  history  of  the  city  stalled  by  ihe  qnrit  of  insabordiBaAiQa,  and 
the  dark  hues  of  intolerance.  This  will  ever  be  remembered  as  tiia 
time  when  the  diagraoeful  Garrison  riot|  and  the  dealraotioa  of  the 
Ursoline  Convent,  disturbed  the  peace  of  the  old  metropolis  of  die  Bay 
State.  Gen.  Lyman  was  the  author  of  Diplomaey  of  the  Ui^ed 
States  with  Foreign  Katioos,  2  Yok.  Sva,  1826 ;  The  PoKtioal  fiteta 
of  Italy,  8vo.,  1820 ;  Three  Weeks  in  Bais,-^ihe  resak  of  his  wt  to 
France ;  and  an  acconnt  of  the  Hartford  Convention,  addressed  to  tha 
fiur-minded  and  well-disposed,  &voring  the  motives  of  that  body,  pub* 
lished  in  1828.  He  was  president  of  th^  Prison  Discipline  Society; 
was  president  of  the  Farm  School  three  yjMrs,  and  a  member  of  Ilia 
Masaadia^etts  SQstiHical  and  the  New  Englaod  Qenea^gic  Bietorieal 
Qocieties. 

Onr  own  city  of  Bost(m.  has  never  been  honored  with  a  mo^ 
mnnificent  native  dtiaen  than  was  Mayor  Lyman,  for  the  last  half-^san- 
tary ;  besides  his  private  charities  to  the  soflfering  children  of  abject 
poverty.    It  was  said  of  Lyman, 

*<  H0  ii  gnoioiu  if  he  be  obMnred ; 
He  haih  %  tear  Ibr  pi^,  and  a  hand 
Open  ai  dagr  ihr  metthug  eharilge.'' 

Mayor  Lyman,  on  the  foundation  of  Ishe  State  BeSum  School^  at 
Westboro',  which  he  originated,  was  the  secret  donor  of  tweiM{y-two 
thoosand  dollars  to  this  institation, —  a  secret  not  publicly  disclosed 
until  after  his  decease;  and  by  his  last  will  he  bequeathed  fifty  thou- 
sand dollars  to  the  same  institution,  in  addition  to  his  previous  gifts. 
He  bequeathed  ten  thousand  dollars  to  the  Boston  Farm  School,  whidi 
had  previously  receiv^  hi^  gifts,  and  ten  thousand  dollars  to  the 
Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society.  He  died  at  Brookline,  July 
17, 1849. 
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HENBT  OBNE. 

JULY  4,  18S0.     lOB  THB  WA8HIN0T0N  SOGDETT. 

Was  boni  at  Martfehead,  and  manned  Franoeo  Bojd,  daughter  of 
Wmiaai  Little,  of  Boston.  He  gndnated  at  Dartmoaili  College  in 
1812;  naa  a  ooonaellor-at-laWi  and  married,  a  second  time,  Sempnmia, 
tba  aialer  of  hia  first  wife;  waa  an  ^)praiser  of  the  Boeton  cnistoms, 
and  one  of  the  oommitiee  <m  the  city  charter.  He  was  a  judge  of  the 
Polaee  Court,  and  of  the  oitj  CoancQ  in  1822. 

OoL  One  was  akader  of  the  Democratic  party,  and  a  ready  writer. 
He^was  an  editor  of  the  Boston  Yankee,  and  a  liberal  contributor  to 
the  Bostett  Statesman,  He  was  the  author  ai  the  Letters  of  Cdum- 
biiai  originally  published  in  the  Boston  Bulletin,  to  which  are  added 
two  letters  to  Qen.  Duff  Green,  in  1829.  They  are  valuable  as 
unfidding  the  difierenoes  of  the  Jackson  parlgr.  CoL  Ome  finally 
rsmoved  to  Ozfard,  Me.    He  was  a  warm-hearted  and  patriotic  man. 


CHARLES  GREELT  L0RIN6. 

JULY  4«  18S1.    FOR  THB  TOWN  AXTTHOEITIBB, 

W^  last  of  the  orators  for  the  town  anihorities,  of  whose  perform- 
anoe  an  eminent  politician,  the  late  Dr.  William  Ligalls,  remarkedi 
tha*  it  was  the  only  oration  on  oar  national  independence,  that  he  had 
eTW  heard,  which  had  a  beginning,  a  middle,  or  an  end.  In  alluding 
to  the  result  of  the  convention  finr  revising  the  State  constitution, 
Mr.  Loring  remarks  that  it  ^'affords  convindDg  proof  of  the  stability 
of  m  goTemment  which  they  so  impressively  proclaim  to  be  founded 
on  the  a&ctions  and  confid^ioe  of  its  dtisens.  Let  the  advocate  of 
the  de^nuling  maxim,  that  man  is  incapable  of  self-government,  oon- 
template  the  scene  of  moral  grandeur  which  this  event  unfolds;  let 
him  behold  the  reyerenoe  and  aAction  with  which  the  numerous  del- 
egates of  a  free  people  approach  the  institutions  of  their  ancestorSi 
«e  eSset  those  alterations  which  a  change  rf  political  situation  had 
nodered  essential;  let  him  observe  the  impiessive  sense  of  respont- 
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ibiHr^,  ilie  imity  of  dengn,  the  solenui  eunetlaesB,  whidi  pemde  dMk 
deliberfttions,  the  dignified  and  muAj  deferaioe  iridi  lAoA  piejiidiott 
and  pieoonoeived  ojonions  are  yielded  to  the  force  of  trath  and  reaaoBi 
and  the  feelings  which  prompt  a  yolnntary  and  simaltaneoiia  hoaoAge 
to  that  revered  patriot  [John  Adams]  who  happily  remains  to  see,  m. 
the  pride  of  its  strength,  the  temple  he  assisted  to  raise ;  let  him  neW| 
in  the  result  of  their  hhofts,  a  confirmation  of  all  the  essential  prinoi* 
pies  of  oar  constitntion;  aiul,  Mowing  them  to  their  homes,  let  him 
see  them  diffusing  an  increased  love  and  veneration  for  the  institaticHia 
of  our  country,  without  carrying  with  them  a  feeling  ci  party  ani- 
mosity, or  load  jealousy,  to  disturb  the  tranquillity  of  the  republia 
Let  him  look  still  further,  and  contemf^te  the  submisskm  of  the  reo- 
ommendations  of  these  delegates  to  the  decision  of  their  coostitQeiits; 
and,  instead  of  the  eagerness  finr  change,  characteristio  of  eveiy  other 
than  a  free  people,  let  him  view  our  fellow-citiBeDS  rejecting  most  of 
the  proposed  amendments,  clinging  with  f<md  veneration  to  the  instito- 
tioos  of  their  fathers,  scarce  willing  to  touch,  even  with  a  sparing 
hand,  the  edifice  in  which  they  had  so  happily  and  securely  dwelt,-*- ' 
and  then  let  him  renounce  a  doctrine  so  insulting  to  our  raoe  and  to 
God!" 

Charles  Greely,  a  son  of  Hon.  Caleb  Loring,  was  Ixnn  in  Boston, 
May  2, 1794;  entered  the  Latin  School  in  1804,  and  graduated  at 
Harvard  College  in  1812,  when  he  pronounced  the  salutatory  osation 
in  Latin ;  and,  at  an  exhibition,  he  gave  an  oration  on  "  De  Uteris 
Bomanis."  He  read  hw  in  Boston  with  the  Hon.  Charles  Jackson 
and  the  Hon.  Samuel  Hdl)hard;  and  at  Litchfield,  in  1818,  under 
Hon.  Judges  Beeve  and  Gould,  of  the  hitter  of  whom  Mr.  Loring  onoe 
remarked :  '^  The  recollection  is  as  freah  as  the  events  of  yesteiday, 
of  our  passing  along  the  broad  shaded  streets  of  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful of  the  villages  of  New  England,  with  oar  inkstands  in  our  hands, 
and  our  portfolios  under  our  arms,  to  the  lecture-room  of  Judge  GonU, 
—  the  last  of  the  Bomans,  of  Common  Law  lawyers  —  the  inqperaon- 
ation  of  its  genius  and  spirit  It  was,  indeed,  in  his  eyes,  the  perfec- 
tion of  human  reason,  by  which  he  measured  not  only  every  principle 
and  rule  of  action,  but  almost  every  sentiment  Why,  sir,  his  hi^est 
visions  of  poetry  seemed  to  be  in  the  refinements. of  special  pleading; 
^judf  to  him,  a  non  sequUur  in  logic  was  an  oflence  deserving,  at  the 
least,  fine  and  imprisonment, —  and  a  repetition  of  it  tranqKMtation 
fi»r  life."    Mr.  Loring  is  an  eminent  counsellor^  and  married  Anna  Pierce 


Braee,  in  1818.  Wb  seeand  wift  was  Ibrj  Ann,  a  dangbter  of  Hon. 
Judge  Putnam,  fbnnerij  of  Salem,  whom  he  married  in  1840.  Wa 
diiid  wife  was  Mrs.  Conielia  Amory  Goddard. 

nie  offioe  of  Mr.  Loring  is  on  the  site  of  that  occupied  by  John 
Adams  in  1770.  In  1884  he  prepared  the  report  of  the  city  com- 
mittee on  the  destmction  of  the  Ursnline  Convent,  proposing  an  indem* 
idtjr  to  the  Roman  Catholics  for  that  outrage.  He  was  for  nearly 
fifteen  years  the  superintendent  of  the  Sabbath-school  of  Rev.  Dr. 
Lowell's  religions  society,  and  has  been  one  of  the  corporation  of  Har- 
vard University  from  1888.  He  was  a  decided  friend  of  the  Mercan- 
tile Library  Association,  and  drafted  its  act  of  incorporation.  He 
delivered  for  this  institution^  Feb.  26,  1845,  at  the  Odeon,  an  address 
<m  the  Relations  of  the  Bar  to  Society,  exhibiting  the  moral  and  polit- 
ical influence  of  the  legal  profesfflon.  Were  Shakspeare  now  living,  he 
would  not  include  Mr.  Loring  in  the  malediction,  ''  The  first  thmg  we 
do,  let's  kill  all  the  lawyers."  In  1847  Mr.  Loring  gave  an  elective 
qpeeeh  in  the  Senate-diamber  in  &vor  of  the  '^ air-line"  railroad  route 
to  New  York,  in  contest  with  Mr.  Choate,  when  it  was  said  of  him 
Ibat  he  was  a  cool,  deliberate  speaker,  ^'  with  great  concentrative  power 
and  logical  force,  while  Mr.  Choate  is  all  excitement,  wit,  and  imagina- 
tion." He  was  the  moderator  of  a  political  meeting  in  Faneuil  Hall,  Nov. 
T,  1845,  when  Webster  and  Winthrop  argued  on  the  Native  American 
abstraction,  and  was  president  of  the  Suffolk  Whig  Committee  at  that 
period.  In  1848  he  was  president  of  the  Webster  Whig  Club,  organ- 
ised previous  to  the  nominatiim  of  Zachary  Taylor.  His  arguments 
fi>r  tfie  Eastern  Railroad,  Boston  and  Wbonsocket  corporations,  have 
been  published. 

When  the  coalition  Legislature  of  1851  proposed  to  the  people  to 
can  a  convention  for  an  alteration  of  the  State  constitution, — which  was 
decided  by  the  people  in  the  negative,  at  the  electi<m  of  State  officers 
tat  the  year  ensuing, — Mr.  Loring,  who  had  been  requested  to  speak 
at  a  pnblic  meeting  in  Faneuil  Hall,  Nov.  7th,  of  that  period,  having 
engagements  beyond  his  control,  declined  the  invitation,  and  addressed 
a  letter  to  the  county  committee,  from  which  we  make  extracts,  as  it  is 
a  fingment  in  politioal  history  worthy  of  record : 

*^  The  only  pretence  of  right  to  change  the  constitution  in  the  man- 
ner proposed,  which  I  have  seen  stated  or  heard  of,  is  the  assumed 
principle  that  the  majority  of  the  people  have  the  right,  at  any  time, 
and  in  any  manner  wUch  may  seem  meet  to  them,  to  diange  thenr  form 
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of  goreniBMiit;  and  Ifaat  tUf  is  •  ni^^t  lAUk  k  not  ant  wiiMt  to 
o(mtrolle4  by  aay  constitatiixnl  oomiMMHi  <Hr  ptoymm.  Tkfi  Aikm 
frHaoj  of  whicb,  aa  it  aeama  to  me,  wotastii  ia  oonfiHunfiiig  tlie  orig* 
inal  light  to  Ibnn  such  a  cooatitatioiiaa  the  minority  might  elect  when 
enteriiig  into  the  oontnct,  with  the  aaaumed  right  of  aab^aeotly 
Rotating  and  breaking  it  at  pteaanre, —  forgetdng  that,  in  moiala  aa 
well  as  in  the  law,  although  it  may  be  optional  whether  or  n6t  to  enter 
into  a  oompact,  no  right  eziatB,  after  ita  finrmation,  to  disregard  or  yiolate 
its  obHgationa. 

"  This  doctrine,  thus  boldly  aimoonced  and  vindioated,  if  aonnd, 
leads  directly  and  obviously  to  the  eondnsion,  that  the  whole  or  any 
part  of  oar  present  ponslitation  or  feature  of  goyerment  may  be 
changed  at  pleunre,  by  a  mere  expression  of  the  will  of  a  majority  of 
the  people,  however  annooneed  or  ascertained ;  and  that  a  despotism, 
an  aristocracy,  an  oligarchy,  or  a  pure  democracy,  in  which  every  dti* 
sen  votes  upon  all  public  measures  and  appointments,  may  be  at  any 
time  substituted  for  our  republican  form  of  govenmient;  and  that  these 
dianges  may  be  made  from  one  to  any  other,  whenever  and  as  often  aa 
sudi  majority  may  see  fit  to  will  them.  And,  however  improbable  we 
may  imagine  such  changes  to  be  under  existing  drcumstanoes,  thdr 
mere  possibility  is  a  true  test  of  the  soundness  of  the  doctrine;  and 
their  probability,  however  remote,  would  be  vastly  inoroased,  should  the 
public  mind  become  demonJised  by  the  prevalence  of  such  an  ofuaion. 

'^  Under  the  existing  constitution,  and  the  powers  of  the  Legislatiire, 
which  are  wholly  derived  from  it,  I  pevodve  no  more  right  in  the  8m^ 
ate  andHouseto  caUor  orgimise  a  conyention  of  thepec^Ie  for  alt^riBig 
the  constitution,  than  exists  in  any  other  body  of  individuals,  gathered 
together  for  any  other  purpose,  or  in  any  that  may  choose  to  unite  for 
that  end.  And  any  attempt  at  such  alteration,  excepting  in  the  mtmr 
ner  provided  by  the  constitution  itself,  seems  to  me  nothing  short  of 
actual  revolution,—  it  being  in  prindple  the  same  thing,  whether  sndi 
changa  be  made  by  force  of  arms,  or  by  any  other  action  of  the  majjor- 
ity  coercing  an  unwilling  minority  into  a  surrender  of  their  constita- 
tional  rights. 

"  Our  national  constitution,  and  those  of  many>  if  not  of  all,  the  othe; 
States,  contain  some  qualification  or  restriction  of  the  power  of  a  mere 
Buyority  of  the  people  to  alter  their  provisions;  and  are  intended  for 
the  obvioos  purpose,  among  others,  of  protecting  the  mjnori^.  Th^ 
are  restrictions  whidi  the  migority  have  i^^roed  to  impose  upon  thfqir 
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selves  for  the  common  safety  of  all,  that  we  may  live  under^  goyem- 
meats  of  law,  and  not  of  men;  and,  unless  they  are  sacredly  regarded 
and  obeyed,  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  constittitional  liberty  or 
'protection ;  and  every  man  holds  his  life,  freedom  and  property,  upon 
no  safer  tenure  than  the  arbitrary  will  of  a  bare  majority  of  the  people, 
acting,  as  it  often  has  been,  and  often  again  may  be,  under  wild  delu- 
sion, or  the  influences  of  corrupt  fiMStions." 

Mr.  Loring  said  of  Hon.  Jui]^  Hubbard,  in  addreesmg  the  members 
of  the  Suffolk  bar,  on  his  decease,  that  he  had  the  pleasure  of  completing 
his  studies  under  his  guidance,  and  entered  the  forensic  arena  under  his 
auspices,  as  his  associate  in  the  profession;  and  how  grateful  and 
refreshing  will  ever  be  that  recollection  of  the  kind  manners,  the  hon- 
est love  of  truih,  and  gentleness  of  spirit,  with  which  he  exercised  his 
high  powersl  and,  in  directing  his  address  to  Chief  Justice  Shaw^  so 
long  the  compeer  of  Judge  Hubbard,  he  described  them  both  as  the 
Achilles  and  Hector  of  the  fonim. 

Mr.  Loring  is  one  of  the  profoundest  advocates  of  the  Suffi>lk  bar, 
remarkable  for  persevering  energy, — one  who  throws  his  whole  soul 
in  his  profession,  to  which  he  is  intensely  devoted,  and  of  whom  it 
cannot  be  said,  . 

•«  I  hwro  ben  a  tnunt  In  tlw  law, 
And  nerer  yet  oonld  frttme  my  vUl  lo  it, 
And  therefore  fnme  the  hw  to  my  wUl." 

A  competitdir  at  the  bar  thus  characterized  Mr.  Loriiig,  for  the  ear- 
nestness he  ever  infbses  into  his  arguments,  by  the  conviction  he  seems 
to  entertain,  for  the  occasion,  that  the  cause  he  happens  to  sustain  is 
founded  in  truth  and  in  right,  whatever  that  cause  may  be.  '^Indeed, 
I  know,"  continues  his  rival,  ''  that  Mr.  Loring  would  not  engage  in 
one,  unless  he  were  satisfied  that  it  had  two  honest  sides ;  and  whatever 
that  cause  may  be,  I  know  that  my  friend  will  lend  his  whole  soul  to 
the  work.  I  know  that  he  acquires  a  deep  conviction, —  or  something 
that  passed  for  a  conviction  with  others,  and  probably  for  the  time  being 
ainounts  to  it  in  his  own  mind, —  that  there  will  be  great  injustice, 
alartning  injustice,  irretrievable  injustice,  unless  the  rights  of  his  cli- 
ents, as  he  understands  them,  are  maintained."  His  foithfulness  to  his 
cause,  and  his  ability,  are  proverbial.  Mr.  Loring  is  a  member  of  the 
American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  of  the  Kew  England 
Genealo^c  and  ffistorical  Society. 
84 
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6EBRY  FlIBBANKS. 

JX7LT  4,  1821.    FOB  THB  WASHHTOTOH  80GIETT. 

WA8bornatDecUuim,ml782;  iras  a  hatter,  <m  WaahingtoiMtieet, 
in  Boston,  and  one  of  the  direetoro  of  the  New  En^and  Somty  Soar 
tile  promotion  of  Arte  and  Mannfiustorea.  In  1822  Mr.  Fairbainks 
iras  one  of  the  petitioners  of  Boston  to  the  State  Legialatare  for  a  city 
eharter.  In  1827  he  was  an  engineered  the  city  fire  department  Iji 
1829  he  wts  president  of  the  Boston  Debating  Society.  He  was  ooDfr- 
mander  of  the  Independent  Fnsileers,  and  colonel  of  the  Boetcm  legi* 
ment  Ool.  Fairbanks  married  Mary  Sumner.  He  was  an  amiable 
man,  of  great  public  spiit    He  died  in  Boston,  December,  1829. 


JOHN  CHIPMAN  GRAY. 

JULY  4,  1823.    FOR  THB  CITY  AtJTHORITIBB. 

Was  bom  at  Salem,  Dec.  26, 1793,  and  a  son  of  Lientenant-goy- 
emor  William  Gray.  He  married  Elizabefih  R,  daughter  of  Samuel 
P.  Gardner,  Esq.,  of  Boston;  was  a  counsellor-at-law,  and  of  the  city 
Council  five  years,  from  1824;  and  was  eminent  for  his  financial  sagac- 
ity when  in  the  municipal  government,  and  a  most  eflScient  member. 
He  has  been  a  representative,  a  senator,  and  of  the  executive  council. 
While  in  the  Legislature,  his  keen  eye  was  ever  watchful  for  the  inter- 
ests of  his  constituents.  In  1821  Mr.  Gray  was  the  orator  for  the  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  Society.  In  1884  he  delivered  an  address  for  the  Massa- 
chasetts  Horticultural  Society.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in 
1811,  on  which  occasion  his  subject  was  on  the  Diversity  of  Talents 
among  Mankind ;  and,  on  an  exhibition  day,  his  part  was  an  essay  on 
the  Effect  of  the  Passion  for  Novelty  on  the  Character  of  En^h 
C<miposition. 

In  the  oration  of  Mr.  Gray,  at  the  head  of  this  article,  which  is  a 
polished  model  from  the  marble  quarry,  we  find  a  passage  relating  to 


^OHN  CmnUN  SEAT.  Mt 

the  xnnmcipal  fbim  of  goTenunent  reoenify  adopted  in  Bosto :  "  It  Is 
so  wonder  diat  we  should  fondly  cling  to  a  form  of  govemunent  dear  to 
onr  honest  prejudices, — ^if,  indeed,  they  do  not  deserve  a  better  name, 
— alike  fix)m  its  venerable  antiquity,  from  its  similarity  to  the  muniei* 
pal  institutions  of  our  country  brethren,  and  from  a  recollection  of  the 
virtues  of  those  ancestors  by  whom  it  wba  established  and  preserved. 
We  were  at  length  taught,  by  a  thorough  experience,  that  the  adminis- 
tration of  our  town  afiaars  in  person  was  rendered  impracticable  by  our 
overflowing  population.  The  frequency  of  our  town-meetings  became 
a  heavy  and  embarrassing  burden,  and  a  general  attendance  nfoa 
them  was  utterly  incompatible  with  a  proper  regard  to  our  private 
duties.  Our  ordinary  municipal  concerns  were  naturally  managed,  and 
our  by-laws  enacted,  by  a  small  proportion  of  our  whole  nun^r;  and 
we  had  no  alternative  left  but  to  determine  whether  that  proportion 
should  be  an  ever-changing  assemblage,  collected  almost  wholly  by 
accident,  or  a  body  of  responsible  delegates,  chosen  by  the  deliberate 
suffrages  of  the  majority.  Convinced  that  either  the  municipal  consti- 
tution which  our  ancestors  had  left  us  must  be  changed,  or  that  the 
good  order  uid  good  principles  which  it  was  the  sole  object  of  that  con- 
stitution to  cherish  must  be  impaired,  or  hazarded,  we  felt  ourselves 
bound,  by  a  regard  not  merely  to  our  own  good,  but  to  their  memory, 
to  sacrifice  the  means  to  the  end,  and  to  establish,  under  the  sanction 
of  the  Legislature,  a  government  of  representatives.  This  has  been 
framed  with  an  accuracy  and  caution  which  will  appear  superfluous  to 
none  who  rightly  estimate  the  importance  of  city  laws.  They  are  those, 
of  all  others,  which  touch  us  most  nearly.  We  feel  their  influence 
every  hour.  The  neatness  and  beauty  of  our  streets,  our  public  places, 
and  public  edifices, — our  general  health,  the  quiet  pursuit  of  our 
business,  the  enjoyment  of  our  innocent  recreations,  our  daily  comforts 
and  nightly  repose, —  are  all  xnaterially  dependent  on  wise  and  well- 
executed  municipal  regulations.  Such  regulations,  by  their  effect  upoii 
our  condition,  contribute  materially,  though  indirectly,  to  the  forma- 
tion of  our  character, — for  who  does  not  know  how  much  character  is 
affected  by  situation,  how  forcibly  our  minds  and  hearts  are  influenced 
by  our  physical  circumstances  1  Still  more  may  the  government  of 
every  city  control  and  guide  the  conduct  of  its  inhabitants,  by  that 
vigiknt  and  internal  police  which  checks  vice  at  its  i^ery  spring,  and 
prevents  the  deeper  guilt  which  more  general  laws  can,  at  best,  only 
punish.    Without  such  a  police  amcmg  ourselves,  the  wisest  enactments 


Ml  THl  WlhSftfBltlif  MfiVOlf  di&ATOBS. 

•ntfUdng  «Mi  luippy  munidpal^.  TMis  great  end,  we  detiJdli^ 
IMrt,  ivtH  be  DiflftetUljr  prem^  by  ear  neir  Ibrm  of  gcftehxoidd^ 
BhI  lit  «i««r7  eitiseii  Beriously  reflect,  Dttt  it  b  still  a  goveriilkM^t  of 
*e  peoffle,  «id  llat  tlie  talents  and  fidelity  of  ocor  municipal  </b(^ 
mm  wmH  ne  neddi^,  mdess  eecended  hy  the  prtmtfi  obedienci^  ^ 
iibenl  t^Mlslion  of  the  inbabitants  in  genenJ.  Wbat,  ind^  feTtii 
htpan  ftr  m  mooieiit,  is  the  ori^,  and  irbat  ilie  nature,  not  atHj  of 
■oauoiiwl,  but  of  all  paUic  institations?  They  are  valuable  <y^y.  M 
hatrunwata  for  piooaeting  the  bappiness  aUd  virtue  of  the  (sommxunt^ 
wAwedieyent.  Th^  qnteg  fitar  die  cimraeter  of  the  people;  ai^ 
ai«  p^werfUly  eflbetual  in  strengtiening  and  improving  Oat  eharaCter^ 
by^nlrieaition." 


CHARLES  PELHAK  CURTIS.     ' 

JULT  i,  1828.    lOR  XHI  CITT  AUTHOBIXIBB. 

Ik  the  eloquent  perfermance  of  our  oitetor,  among  other  toplcsi  ive 
faave  a  review  of  what  would  have  been  lihe  probable  condition  of  this 
repbbUc,  had  the  British  arms  subdued  our  resistance :  ^' Among  the 
privileges  of  which  We  should  have  been  bereft,  that  of  freely  pqp- 
aeering  fire-arms  should  be  included.  One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  vic- 
tors would  have  been  to  disarm  the  vanquished.  Monarchs  are  too 
jealous  of  their  subjects  to  intrust  fhem  with  arms,  except  under  the 
strfetest  inspection ;  and  the  rebefiious  conduct  of  the  Americans  Vf  ould 
have  brought  upon  them  a  severer  chastisement  than  the  utmost  rigor 
of  this  rule  of  policy  could  inflict  Instead  of  our  militia, — the  great, 
the  ultimate  guarantee  of  our  liberties,-^  electing  their  own  command- 
ers, and  performing  an  easy  and  honorable  service  for  a  few  days 
in  the  year,  our  young  men  would  be  embodied  under  olficera  selectra 
by  die  crown,  subjected  to  the  severity  of  regular  disdpline,  and  com-' 
peHed  to  assist  the  regular  troops  in  fiirtifying  the  garrisons,  or  in 
OTeraWing  the  other  provinces. 

«^^  And  let  us  not  imagine,  that  wUfe  Great  Britain  wa^  pouring 
fbrdi  Inlr  Maowees  to  siqypolrt  the  war,^  while  die  iasiux^ 


t4abt^t«|illi»idnAn3lMiis  rtBriiaA^nyfeibeiM  tang  liar 
tid>ject&  until  the  inventiaBi  of  Snmmn  nas  eihratledy'-lkvkiNI 
ihoold  h«ve  teen  exemptei.  No ;  tfaeee  pMyinoet  iroold  hawe  ban 
ijMpured  to  fimiah  their  profKwtion  af  ilia  pnblio  oipaiMwa,  tad  to  ■■•« 
tain  thdr  ahare  of  the  bordbnaome  and  protnclad  oonteat  To  cfiM* 
tfaiay  the  odiona  and  denortliiing  ajatam  of  exdae,  with  ita  paoftlliaa 
end  ita  fimctitnmriaay  firam  whioh^  as  fiom  the  plagoaa  of  'Bgjpkt  Ae 
nrtiraoient  of  the  bed^ahaodte  aifcvda  no  relief ,  v^^ 
iqpon  na>  ea  it  ia  upon  Raglend,  tomm.  To  die  dntiea  on  atomfa 
and  importationa  would  have  been  added  a  tax  npon  windom,  and 
another  on  heartha,  taxea  on  manufiMstuea  of  efttj  deaor^pliony  (una 
on  newspapera,  and  taxea  on  law  proeeedings, —  the  laat  of  whidi 
has  been  emphatioany  called  'a  tax  upon  diatreBs.'  In  fine,  to  batioar 
the  language  of  an  ingenioua  Britiah  writer  (in  the  Edinbmj^  Be- 
Yiew),  taxea  would  haye  been  impoaed  *  on  ofeiy  article  which  entera 
the  moi^  fx  coven  the  bade,  or  la  pheed  under  the  fi)ot;  taxea 
upon  OTerything  which  ia  pkaaant  to  aee^  hear,  feel,  ameU,  or  taate ; 
taxea  on  warmth,  light,  and  locomotion ;  taxea  on  everything  on  earth, 
and  in  the  waten  under  Ae  earth;  mi  everything  that  cornea  from 
abroad  or  is  grown  at  home;  taxea  on  the  raw  material,  and  taxea  on 
every  freah  value  that  ia  added  to  it,  by  the  induatry  of  man.  Taxes 
on  the  sauce  which  pampen  man's  appetite,  and  the  drug  that  rastena 
him  to  health ;  on  the  ermine  whidi  decontea  the  judge,  ^/od  the  rope 
thnt  hangs  the  criminal ;  on  the  poor  man'a  aalt,  and  the  rich  man's 
apices;  on  Ihe  ribands  of  the  bride,  and  the  tvaaanaila  of  die  coffin.' 

'^  Hsd  the  arma  of  Great  Britain  been  &ted  to  prevail,  how  stronj^y 
would  she  have  been  tempted  to  introduce  changes  in  our  raligioiis 
institatiiMis.  A  considerable  p<ntion  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  ccdanieB 
were  already  attached  to  the  Church  of  England;  and  a  beneficed  .hier- 
aichy^is,  at  the  same  time,  a  powerful  engine  in  the  hands  of  govern* 
ment,  and  a  fruitful  source  of  rewards  for  its  friends.  On  the  other 
hud,  freedom  of  thought  and  practice  m  religious  matters  naturaOy 
leada  to  freedom  of  inquiry  and  opinion  on  political  afiira,  the  growth 
of  which  it  would  not  have  been  the  policy  of  Great  Britain  to  encour* 
age.  In  pkee  of  the  nnnistars  of  our  own  choioe,  to  whom  we  are 
atftnohed  by  every  tie  at  frienddiq>  and  re^Mot,  inspired  by  their 
mtoe  and  leeqxrocal  esteem,  our  pulpits  might  have  been  fiUad  by 
beneficiaries  of  the  crown,  accompanied  by  the  proeteva  and  ounsistoty 
oooraay  and  armed  mAi  the  power  of  levying  oontrilwtioaa  fo  (ka 
84* 


4B8t>  TBn  »V«yfyfc'  MUtOJB'  WAtfOMt 

ratSUmno^ol'  a  iroiiliip  whieh  ive  do  not  praiferj  and  ef  i  dagy  in 
whose  appoiiitiii0Qt'Kre  ahoald  have  no  ?moe.  * 

^^If  diere  are  any  in  tfua  aasembly  who  think  this  suggestion  too 
unreasonable  finr  belief,  I  refer  them,  for  an  example,  to  the  ezislistg* 
stete  of  Ireland,  where  an  established  church,  possessing  a  rerenn^' 
of  six  millions  of  dolhrs,  is  maintained,  by  militaiyforce,  in  Inxory 
and  splendor,  at  the  expense  of  an  impoverished  people,  of  whom  au»e 
than  nine^tenlhs  reject  its'  doctrines  and  embrace  another  fidth.  I  am 
ready  to  admit,  however,  that  the  drcnmstanoes  of  the  two  coonllrie» 
are  not  entirely  parallel ;  and  perhaps  the  conduct  of  England  towasds- 
U8  would  not  have  been  guided,  in  this  particular,  by  similar  viawa.  • 
Bat  it  is  sufficient,  for  my  purpose,  that  such  a  measure  had  bee& 
poflBifale, —  it  is  certain  that  the  valor  of  our  ancestors  has  rendered  it 


"  There  is  another  innovation,  however,  which,  if  Great  Britain  had 
saooeeded,  I  am  strongly  inclined  to  believe  she  would  have  introduced 
araeogus, —  I  mean,  an  hereditary  <»der  of  nobility.  Every  principle 
of  monarchial  policy  would  have  been  in  &vor  of  such  an  instilatiQii. 
The  viceroy  of  America  would  have  needed  an  intermediate  dasSf 
dependent  on  the  throne  as  the  fountam  of  honor,  to  give  strengdi  to 
his  administration  and  dignity  to  his  court  The  pride  of  the  richer 
adherents  of  the  crown  would  have  been  gratified  by  such  distincdons; 
the  establishment  of  a  privileged  order  would  have  assimilated  the 
provinces  more  nearly  to  the  mother  country;  titles  had  abeady  been 
conferred  on  a  few  individuals ;  and  ribands,  and  stars,  and  patents  of 
nobility,  are  cheap  rewards  for  services  in  the  council  or  in  the  field. 
To  support  the  dignity  of  the  peerage,  the  entailment  of  estates,  and 
the  right  of  primogeniture,  would,  of  necessity,  have  made  part  of  our 
established  law.  .  Property,  which  is  now  distributed  in  equal  portions, 
would,  if  thus  protected,  accumulate  in  the  hands  of  a  limited  number- 
of  great  pro[Hrietoni ;  and  the  yeonumry  of  our  country — the  inde* 
pendent  fireeholders  of  the  soil  which  they  cultivate  —  would  be  the 
tenants  of  some  noble  landlord.  ^  Pensions  and  grants  of  public  landa 
would  have  been  unsparingly  bestowed ;  the  most  strenuous  opponents  • 
of  the  Revdntion  would,  of  course,  have  been  the  chosen  obfects  of 
royal  munificence;  and  as  Monk  received  a  dukedom  from Ihe  hand» 
of  CSiarles  IL,  Aniold'would  have  anrited,  at  the  least;  an  eaiidom 
firom  those  of  George  m." 

Ohailes  Pelham  Curtis  was  bom  at  Boston,  June  22, 1792; 


fitihool  in  1808,  ^radoaliBd  at  Ouryaid  College  in^lSlS, 
and  iraa  of  the  Law  School ;  engaged  in  ihe  Btady  of  liw  under  the* 
gailHnoe  ot  Hon.  Wflliam  Snffivan;  married  Anna  Wajre  Scollaj,* 
Maardi,  1816 ;  and-manied  again,  Margaret  Stevenson,  the-nrtdow  of^ 
Be«r.  Jh.  McKean.  Mr.  Cnrtis  was  ihe  first  legal  soUmtor  for  the; 
olty  of  Boston,  which  station  he  snstamed  for  sevend.yean,  with  great 
hcmor  to  his  reputation,  and  to  the  benefit  of  his  eonadtaents.  Ha^ 
\  a  member  of  the  city  Ckmncil  hwr  years,  fiK)m,  1822,  wheie  his 
I  in  the  practical  development  of  the  city  charter  has  contrik- 
vted  to  its  perpetuity.  As  a  representative  in  ihe  State  Legishtare,' 
his  sagaoity  and  condliation  rendered  him  one  of  the  most  eflBdent 
members  of  that  body.  He  is  a  connsellor-at-law,  and  one  of  the'  most^ 
profimnd  praetaeal  pleaders ;  a  whole-souled,  ooorteonsman;  one  of  the* 
most  talented  and  most  judicioas  advisers  of  ihe  Boetbn  bar,  remark-: 
aUe  fiir  honest  candor.  He  is  one  of  a  very  select  Kterary  andsocial 
party,  known' as  title  Friday  Night  Olnb,  at  which  Chief  Justice  Sbrw' 
often  preaides.  Mr.  Curtis  was  one  of  the  originators  of  ihe  Boston. 
Ana  School,  which  grew  out  of  the  institution  for  ind^ent  boys.  He 
is  a  man  of  fine  literaiy  parts,  and  has  been  a  firequent  contributor  to 
our  jiMbt  joumab,  especially  on  political  topics. 


RUSSELL  JABYIS. 

JULT  4,  1833.    FOB  THB  WASHINOTON  600IEIT. 

Was  a^son  of  Samuel  Qardner  Jarvis,  and  bom  in  Boston;  grain* 
atod  at  Dartmouth  College  in  1810;  was  a  oounsellor-«t-law,-  and* 
manied  Caroline,  a  daughter  of  Judge  Dana,  of  Chelsea,  N.  H.;  and: 
married  a  second  wife,  Sarah  Eliaa,  a  daughter  of  Thomas  Cordis,  > 
merchant,  of  Boston,  in  1824.  His  wife  and  two  daughters  lost  tbafar. 
livvs  in.  the  burning  of  the  steamer  Lenngton,  Jan.  18,  1840.  In: 
1828  he  became  an  editor  of  the  Washington  Telegn^,  in  connection 
widi  Duff  Ghreen.  Mr.  Jarvis  is  a  radiant  halo  of  his  doquent  unde,  - 
the  bald  eagle  of  the  Boston  seat  He  is  one  of  the  readiest  pditiCBl' 
writers  amongst  us,  and  has  exercised  great  influence  in  the  eirde  of' 


JiVfiii  '^bt  not  GMM'-**loivfy,  JDlBtvBlhig  O1MO6— ^b0  sm^Mli 

th»  kooM  of  Ae  Inid  tod  At  ilrtwmiti^—  wlmo  mm  tmkummwv 
•oA  wIkm  ■mniiI  tMomy  b  bMud  «»r  Ai 
;  Ir^  0f«f7  tie  te«  Ulmlm^  toieim^  er  kte  «r  ^^^ 
«ftirai!iei— wImk  Ife  AmorioMi  fugeli  Aae,  *  Miy  kar  ^tJl^lttiiA 
jhtgolWeamiigr  Wmn$tBfiiji^ad»ww1  The  ftel  of  b»* 
I  hai«  pointed  %  mO,  aoi  tbe  sfoa  of  deepetioB  iMpMed 
itiiee.  TlqrAoio^liek«r«dblad  m  ranifl!  thyPlMT^^ 
birsidiiei!  Hm  Muee  km  fled  thyPamemsJ  thy  Hdieon  miv* 
ONnm  VBkl  the  http  of  thy  Hqbmt  k  hoken!  thy  Senphoe era 
Mte^MitkBirlymeitiiiMtmgt  And  oedd  tlqr  ettftriagi  eaeito 
DO eymiiethy  im  the  boion  of  thy  myel  aeighliote?  Gould  not  one 
•Mi^  oerid  not  llie  iraeAip  of  oee  Loid  and  one  goqiel^ 
mSm  of  hnmeiily,  oiB  fiMtdi  the  Hify  Afliwae  te  ynttDCk  dM^^t 

nitfcthyop|iiMinMA;.-<» 
»4f]iMpe!  mMbenoftfaelisfyAlnneeiyNtolitelQtto 
tbmmftk  mnggenl^  end  «e  be«et  efor  nenkM  ft*  diepenAiiittfMft 
tepphem  wMeii  yen  pr  nfcnnly  wy  they  oennot  peeenre  ig  Aeniln^ 
«— km,  ia  die  days  of  yoor  het  aooonnt,  will  thegenkieof^jiiml 
Oteeee  eland  befete  yen,  end  point  htm  eocuhg  fliiger  ta  ytMaimeel 
She  will  eey,  ^My  ch3dren  Bought  reihge  emong  yon,  ^aAyom  ahne 
your  door  agMoet  Aem  I  My  dftej^tmi  irere  ouried  iato'.'bcidhf^ 
«nd  yonreUpetvenqKNTted  them!  My  eone  UBploi^  yeoc  eM^^^^A 
yon  gayeittotfaeireneBiieel  My  eMae  iMn  leid  in  neop^  and  yM 
Ihrniehed  the  fiiebnnda !  But  for  yon,  the  faeiborien  hed  hnneleng 
einaeenbdoed,  andmykndthealbodeof  Ebeity,  peeoe,  and  hep|eliee»l 
Bnt  fi»  yw,  the  fliee  of  Scio  hnd  new  bm  Uadhd,  nnd  Ihtj^^ 
that  new  atMne  efeiy  bhde  of  greea  in  nj  nokW  tenitory  wonld 
eli& haw  wennedheerte more genaioiie then yonr own!'  Bat,  how- 
«««r  greet  Ae  edbrii^  ef  thia  people  haiwrwr  ftfioideUe  thehrene- 
niaa,  or  howefw  efieieotiy  aided  by  Chtielwi  kingi,  yet  God  wiD 
praeper  Aeir  ri^teooe  oanee,  end  aeatter  eonfiieion  aaaeng  their 
anamiea.  The  epirit  of  enaient  Graeoe  ie  waked  fireni  Ad  ehnaber  of 
aiaai  Thetooffaeof  I>anM0theneeieleoiidi  iheewoidtf  MiMa4ei 
iedmrn!  e«eiyetaitiea8elaniia,aDdefei78ailQraTheniietoaiaa!n 
Leonidae  rtarta  np  in  tmrj  peassnt^  and  etoiy  nymiilain  pees  beeaeaan 
4inewThermopyl8a!    And  net  only  in  Qaaemehall  ttie  Mehe^ef 


JOMra  BMWMNt  IM 


ll^illf  te  qiptoiMdi  tat  to  wlttto^^ 

fiA'MiihiipfiBU  Xh»  z^  of  kinfli  it «  rakkkm  of  nataxil  lij^ 
Tlk0,mm^  nankiiid  is  mi  tfaor  mam^  Ike  4i^  of  relzibuti« 
^jffiimkml  Xbe  donds  ave  gUlMrii^l  Tta  tenapeit  wiU  Booa 
biirs^j^  {Anl'wbeii  lojaltf  aball  be  swept  vnj  in  its  a?eiigii^  fiu^ 
^ilHii4ww  of  BepiMionigm  ahall  fl|Mii  the  liOftTeDi^  gimig  jumm 
liF  llMJligpe^  «^  Meoiifcy! " 

f     ..:    .  ■'  


JOSEPH  BABTLETT. 

JULY  4»  IStt.    A  VOLtnvnaiB  OKAHOV. 

OtaBoMieDiMdeKtmd  at  iIm  IttHfetheBs^^ 
tBoWKUft  iln»  a  peen^  an  ode^  and  The  New  Yioar  of  Bn^^—aB 
tldtAiKMi  ^eKraedtgrhnMeie  lb  wmi  bom  aft  P||mi4b,.4)as# 
M,'  lMi9  gnioalidaftHaraid  OoUisaklTSSi  and  xmnmA  km 
mUm^Sk,  of  Plymoadi.  He  was  a  eo«i8eUor-«t-kw  a  Wobnii^ 
gwia— laA,  aad  BoatoiL  WaooaptaiBoftfae  Bqp«iblieaiiyohate«ii| 
htlXaS.  ht  1799  Mr.  Bardett  pohliahed  ^'Phjaiogaony/'  •fDia 
iMtadbrfbi6tliePUBe*aKa|f»fioQie^of  HwvaKd  C(^^  Bi 
%w  *  f^Mlar  of  York,  Maine,  1804;  and  editor  of  the  Vtmuu^ 
Rwaiii,  at  Saeo,  in  1806,  when  he  ddiwed  an  oralion  at  BiddelM, 
Vaty  4^1806.  HewaamdelegiMtofiQam  PllpnoQifatothe  oonvanti^ 
tstirMmag  the  State  oooatitalMB,  in  1820. 

H#  waa  of  hii^y  fiMetkma  meaiory.  The  paaeage  herewith  givoa 
b  MleMMl  ftooi  The  New  Ykar  of  Braj»  laeited  after  the  delifeiy  oC 
liie  oralfen,  at  the  Eacfaaiige  C!ofto4ioiue: 

"  We  now  iM  moolk  upon- the  Mrt&, 
IipMiil^liiBoilon« 
Wiioh  ghiet  to  nMa  •  viffMNMS  Urlk» 
lad  kMpf  our  ioali  itti 
,     .  Boftflo  •  dUgr  BOW  If  BMfk,— 

OurdBoendeotad,— 
*Tl8  b«ii  Ibr  •V6i7  oh 
OirmiyDriimbtiuHwiaaL 
i^t,    ;  9BrQaiA9,iiMr,l)7«aateind,'— 

Tb«  flip's  ptUe  Mri  g^,-* 
lift  J  lie  4lie  dUhrenM  nwrsr  knew 
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*     *     '  QniiMjt  lAo  sov  nilet  o' tfvar  land, 

Wm  keep  the  oi^f  tafe,  sir ; 
He 's  been  fbnnSi  equal  to  eammMii, 

And  ne'er  n^Uote  hat  good,  sir. 
Tlie  ildermen  will  turtle  leave. 

To  rallj  round  the  board,  sir ; 
Thej  to  the  lAtj  oharter  deaTe, — 

In  those  we  place  our  trust,  sir.'* 

He  was  author  of  a  work  replete  with  spicy  wit,  comprising  Aphor- 
isms on  Men,  Manners,  Principles  and  Things,  printed  at  Boston, 
1823.  Shortly  previous  to  his  decease  (Oct  27,  1827,  aged  sixty- 
six  years),  Mr.  Bartlett  wrote  the  following  epitaph  on  himself,  which 
he  repeated  on  his  death-bed : 

«<  T  Is  done !  the  fttal  stioke  is  giTsn, 
And  Bartlett 's  fled  to  heU  or  heaven ; 
His  friend!  approve  it,  and  his  foes  applaud, — 
Yet  he  wiU  have  the  verdict  of  his  God." 

Mr.  Bartlett,  when  attending  the  feneral  of  John  HiJe,  an^Miinable 
of  Portsmoath,  recited  the  fifllowing  qpitikph  to  his  memoij: 

"  God  takes  the  good. 
Too  good  bj  fkr  to  stay. 
And  leaves  the  bad. 
Too  bad  to  take  «w«y." 


FRANCIS  BASSETT. 

JULY  4,  1824.     K)B  THB  CITY  AUTH0BIXIB8, 

Was  bom  at  Dennis,  Mass.;  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in 
1810 ;  is  not  a  married  man.  He  was  a  oonnsellor-at-law,  and  fbr 
many  years  clerk  of  the  United  States  District  Court,  of  this  State. 
Has  been  a  representative ;  was  of  the  school  committee  from  1822  to 
1826,  at  which  period  he  was  elected  to  the  city  CounciL  In  1889 
Mr.  Bassett  gave  the  fellcfwing  sentiment,  at  the  Ci^  God  celebration, 
in  Barnstable :  '^  Cape  Cod :  The  firBt-diKX)veTed  land  of  the  Pilgrims, 
—it  will  be  the  last  to  lose  sight  oi  theii-  virtues." 


JOHN  EVEEETT. 

J^T  i,  1834.    FOR  THB  WASHmOnOV  flOQIKFr. 

John  Evbrbtt  was  a  Bcm  of  the  Hon.  Oliver  Everett,  and  was 
bom  at  Dorchester,  Febmaiy  22, 1801.  He  received  his  preliminary 
education  under  the  tuition  of  Masters  Ljon,  Farrar  and  Clapp,  in 
BostoB,  where  he  distinguished  himself  as  the  finest  declaimer  in  the 
school.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1818,  when  he  pro- 
nounced an  oration  on  the  character  of  Byron ;  and  at  a  college  exhi- 
bition, in  the  year  previous,  he  gave  an  oration  on  the  Poetry  of  the 
Oriental  Nations.  He  delivered  another  oration,  on  the  Prospects  of 
the  Young  Men  of  America,  before  the  senior  class,  July  14,  1818. 
Immediately  after  his  graduation,  he  accompanied  President  Holley  to 
Lexington,  in  Kentucky,  where  he  became  a  tutor  in  Transylvania 
University,  and  delivered  an  unwritten  oration,  in  the  presence  of 
Andrew  Jackson,  that  was  eminently  sucoessfiiL  After  his  return 
to  Massaiehusetts,  Mr.  Everett  entered  the  Law  Sdiool,  at  Gamhridge; 
soon  after  which,  he  visited  Europe,  and  was  attached,  for  a  short 
period,  to  the  American  legation  at  Brussels  and  the  Hague, —  his 
elder  brother,  Alexander,  being  oharg^  d'affidres.  On  his  return  to 
Boston,  he  read  law  under  llie  guidance  of  the  Hon.  Daniel  Webster, 
and  became  an  attorney  at  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  in  1825.  He 
served  as  one  of  the  aids  of  Governor  Eustis.  He  was  a  bud  of  promise 
early  blighted.    He  died  at  Boston,  Feb.  12, 1826. 

Mr.  Everett  was  intensely  interested  in  the  politics  of  the  day ;  and 
was  an  active  member  of  the  Boston  Debatmg  Society,  a  literary  and 
political  institution  of  elevated  character.  Having  remarkable  extem- 
poraneous rhetorical  power,  and  great  focility  in  argument,  he  shortly 
became  an  important  leader  among  these  spirited  young  Bostonians. 
H^  had  superior  poetical  genius,  as  is  clearly  evinced  in  an  ode  to  St 
Paul's  Church;  and  by  another  ode,  written  for  the  Washington 
Souiety  (of  which  he  was  a  member),  and  sung  at  Concert  Hall,  July 
4)  1825.    The  first  lines  of  this  patriotic  effusion  are  as  follows : 

**  Hidl  to  the  day,  when,  indignAnt,  %  nation 

To  the  spirit  of  Annies  for  jnstloe  appealed ; 
With  pride  claiaed  the  right  of  lier  glorions  station. 
And  truth,  taught  by  wisdom,  in  valor  rerealsd  ! 
Hail  to  thy  memory,  era  of  liberty! 
Dmv  is  tlv  SOB  to  the  hsMrta  nf  the  f^  I » 


CHABLEB  SPRAGUE. 


.1  I  .' 
"  If,  in  ranembering  the  oppressed,  yon  think  ^^xppnmon  0f|m 

not  to  be  forgotten,"  Mja  Sprague,  "  I  might  nrge  that  the  s|!fiiid^ 

resolt  of  the  great  straggle  ahonld  fiilly  reconcile  ns  to  the  Diadflfl|M^ 

thoee  who  rendered  that  straggle  necessary.    We  may  fotgiTf  .m 

presumption  which  '  declared'  its  right '  to  bind  the  American  fiAh 

nies,'  for  it  was  wofiilly  expiated  by  the  humiliation  which  ^Acbumlj 

edged '  those  same  '  American  cdoniss '  to  be  '  sovereign  and  yo^ 

pendent  States.'    The  immediate  workers,  too,  of  that  political  iniyikgKf^ 

have  passed  away.    The  mildew  of  shame  wiU  forever  feed,  upon  thar 

memories; — a  brand  has  been  set  upon  their  deeds,  thai  even  Time!i^ 

all-gnawing  toodi  can  never  destroy.    But  they  Aoos  passed  ^wa|y| 

and  of  all  the  millioDS  they  misruled,  the  miUim  they  i^ouM  IwQ^ 

misruled,  how  few  remain !    Another  race  is  there  to  lament  the  loll^ 

another  here  to  magnify  the  wisdom,  that  cut  the  knot  of  Mapixei 

Shall  these  inherit  and  entail  everlasting  enmity  1    like  th{)  CwtbiH 

g^nian  Hamilcar,  shall  we  c(Mne  xxp  hithw  with  our  children,  and  9^ 

this  holy  altar  swear  the  pagan  oath  of  undying  hate?    £ventfliu{ 

goaded  fotfaers  disdained  this.    Let  us  fulfil  their  words,  and  prov^  Iq 

Ae  people  of  England,  that  'in  peace'  we  know  how  to  treat,  tti^aqi 

^as  friends.^    They  have  been  twice  told  that  'm  war'  we  know^^if 

to  meet  them  'as  enemies^'  and  they  will  hardly  ask  another  leqaob^ 

for,  it  may  be  that,  when  the  third  trumpet  shall  sound,  a  voice  UriU 

ec]^  along  their  sea-^rt  difi  — '  The  glory  has  departed  ! ' 

''  Some  few  of  their  degenerate  ones,  tainting  the  bowers  where  tl|ey 

sit,  decry  the  growing  greatness  of  a  land  they  wiU  not  love ;  aid 

others,  after  eating  fixxn  our  basket,  ailid  drinking  from  bur  oq>^  gft 

home  to  pour  forth  the  senseless  libel  agsinst  a  people  at  whose  finsh. 

sides  they  were  warmed.    But  a  few  pens  dipped  in  gall  will  noi 

retard  our  progress;  let  not  a  few  tongues,  festering  in  folsebood,  djft* 

turb  our  repose.    We  have  those  among  us  who  are  able  both  to  ffin, 

the  tabus  of  the  kite  and  pull  out  the  &ng|i  <tf  the  viper;  who  can  lajjr 

bare,  for  the  disgust  of  all  good  men,  the  gangrene  of  the  insokgat 

reviewer,  and  inflict  auch  a  cruel  mark  on  the  back  of  the  mortified^ 

runaway,  as  will  take  long  from  him  the  blessed  privily  of  bein|^ 

forgotten. 


'^Iftflia  TfA  detoiiotoii  spedc  m^  we  tmti,  tfa  ftelnigi  of  ^ 
MtiQB.  Tinie»  the  greel  oomote,  n  those  ftei  enligkteiimg  both 
nkraadnkd.  They'aretteediiig  inoar  stepB,  efemooxs;  aiidave 
gBidwUy,  thom^iMj,  pvfliDg iq>  theb  aaeian* religtoiu  a&d  poli^ 
iofi  kodnuurka.  Tiddi^g  to  the  Ubenl  spirit  of  the  age,— a  spirit 
limaiid  festered  here, —  thej  are  not  <»ly  loosening  their  own  long* 
li^^eted  shackles,  but  are  raising  ihe  voice  of  encoiiragement,  and 
jEljbSbdiiig  the  hand  of  assistaiice,  to  the  ^rebels '  of  ofher  climes. 
j'u  f^  q^jiQ  of  3]}  flin^  li^  passed,  we  owe  England  much ;  and  even 
en'  &is  occasion,  standing  in  the  midst  of  my  generous-minded  cooa* 
fijrmen,  I  may  fearlessly,  willingly,  acknowledge  the  debt  We  owe 
Sd^and  mnoh ;  — nothing  for  her  martyrdoms ;  nothing  for  her  pro- 
siiriptions ;  nothing  for  the  innocent  blood  with  which  she  has  stained 
i!he  white  robes  of  reli^on  and  liberty;  —  these  daims  onr  fothers 
teidetted,  and  her  monaidi  rendered  them  and  theirs  a  full  acquittance 
feirever.  But  for  the  living  treasures  of  her  mind,  garnered  np  and 
fpteiict  abroad  for  centuries  by  her  great  and  gifted,  who  that  has 
Atxik  at  the  sparklmg  streams  of  her  poetry,  who  that  has  drawn 
firotd  the  deep  fountains  of  heir  wisdom,  who  that  speaks  and  reads  and 
fldnks  ier  langua^,  will  be  slow  to  own  his  obligation?  One  of  your 
IMlrest  ascended  patriots, — Quinoy, —  he  who  compassed  sea  and  land 
Ibr^Liberty,  whose  eariy  vnce  for  har  edioed  round  yonder  consecrated 
lialL  wliose  dying  accents  for  her  went  up  in  solitude  and  suftring 
ikfox  the  Ocean, —  when  he  sat  down  to  bless,  with  the  hist  token  of 
d  fihther^s  remembrance,  the  son  who  wears  his  mantle  with  his  name, 
^ueathed  him  the  recorded  lessons  (^  England's  best  and  wisest,  and 
^ei^  the  legacy  of  love  with  a  prayer,  whose  lull  accomplishment  we 
live,  to  witness,— '  that  the  spirit  of  Liberty  might  rest  upon  him.'  ^ 
'  Charles  Sprague  was  bom  m  Boston,  Oct  26, 1791.  His  birth- 
place was  in  a  two-story  wooden  house,  directly  opposite  Fine-street^ 
ftien  No.  88  Orange-street  In  1842  this  house  was  destroyed,  at  aa 
extensive  JSre.  His  fother,  Samuel  Spragua,  was  bom  at  Hinghanii 
l>dc.  ^  1758 ;  was  a  mason,  and  manried  Joanna  Thayer,  of  Brain- 
free,  a  hdy  of  great  decisbn  of  character,  who  was  hij^y  effective  in 
developing  the  genius  of  her  son.  Hinghain  was  the  home  of  his 
liM^stors  during  five  generations.  Wb  fiither  was  one  of  that  fomona 
ttbrty  who  destroyed  the  British  tea  in  Boston  harbor,  DecembeTi 
irtft^  aftd  was  a  tan  aod  afliMe  penon.  IVhen  in  die  hold  of  one 
if  die  tea-ihipSy  where  he  was  actively  ei^pgsd,  one  of  the  party  made 
86 
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mffm  to  Ub,  ftom  fadour,  to  corar  Us  fiM  ^«4th  Bom»  i 
vluBhy  Ifr.  Sfrngna  hastonid  to  a  anall  hovee  mest  Ifad  heod  df  €hrif- 
Ai's,  noir  Li?«rpool  Whirf^  with  a  woodon  dunmey,  from  wkkb-  lie 
flbordy  oollooted  asafaetaiioe  that  served  the  parpose  hinted  at  by  Us 
onknoim  friend,  when.he  directly  returned  to  the  irotk  of  deairefefioa^ 
At  this  time  he  ms  an  apprentice  of  one  Mr.  Etheridge,  who  mterested 
htaself^  also,  in  this  bold  and  patriotic  adventure. 

We^find,  in  Thomas'  Spy,  of  January,  1774,  the  foUowing  graphie 
aksteh  of  this  event,  which,  neact  to  the  maaaaore  of  1770,  tended  to 
hasten  the  Revolution : 

"  At  near  beauteous  Boston  lying, 

On  the  genUy-sweUii^  flood. 
Without  jack  or  pendant  flying. 

Three  iH-fivtod  tea^hips  rode. 
Just  as  glorious  Sol  was  setting. 

On  the  wharf  a  numer9us  orew. 
Sons  of  Freedom,  fear  forgetting, 
I  Suddenly  appeared  in  view. 

Armed  with  hammer,  axe  and  chisels, -- 

Wei^ns  new  toot  warlike  deed, — 
Towards  the  herbage-freighted  Tsssels 

They  approached  with  dreadftil  speed. 
O'er  their  heads  aloft  in  mid  sky, 

Three  bri^^t  angel  tunns  w?re  seen ; 
niis  was  Hampden,  that  was  Sidney, 

With  fur  Liberty  between. 
*  Soon,'  they  cried,  *  your  foes  you  '11  banish, 

Soon  the  triumph  shaH  be  won  ; 
Scarce  shall  setting  Phoebus  ▼aoJsh, 

Ere  the  deathless  deed  be  done.' 
Quick  as  thought,  the  ships  were  boarded. 

Hatches  burst,  and  chests  displayed ; 
Axes,  hammers,  help  .afforded,  -^ 

What  a  glorious  crash  th^  made  1 
Squash  into  the  deep  descended 

Cursed  weed  of  China's  coast,  — f 
Thus  at  once  our  fears  were  ended ; 

British  rights  shall  ne'er  be  lost 
Captains !  once  more  hoist  your  streamart. 

Spread  your  saib,  and  plough  the  wave ; 
-    *  Tell  your  masters  they  were  dreamers, 

Whta  they  thought  to  cheat  the  brave. " 

1   Yoang  Sprague,  when  about  ten  years  of  age/  entered  the'  SVankEn 
0ahool,  where  he 'unfortonatelj  lost  the  visioti  of' his  left  eye,  by  a 
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mdd0|i'«eistMk*witli  a  ioiMyhick.  This  event  proUblr  ^okob^  in  • 
nmeoie,  &r  the  very  limited  namber  of  hie  poefcicel  prodactiens,  in 
'aft«r  life.  The  achool-hoiue  wee  located  in  Naaaan-ilreet;  and  tlM 
spot  18  oooapied  by  a  modem  edifice,  cafled  the  dimmer  Sdiool,  in 
jboDor  of  the  mayor  of  that  name;  and  the  name  of  the  street  is  ohaaged 
.to  .Common-Btreet  His  .teachers,  in  the  grammar  department,  were 
Dr.  Asa  Bollard  and  Lemuel  Shaw,  both  of  whom  were  benevoko^ 
sensible,  and  learned  men.  The  teacher  last  named,  who  had  recently 
graduated  at  Harvard  College,  and  entered  this  school  to  acquire  funds 
for  his  college  expenses,  was  the  son  of  a  poor  clergyman  of  BamstaUe. 
He  has  risen  to  eminence  by  energetic  perseverance,  and  is  the  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Massachusetts  Supreme  Court  The  writing-master  of 
this  school  was  the  noted  Bufiis  Webb.  At  the  early  age  of  thirteen 
years,  young  Sprague  became  an  f^prentice  to  Messrs.  Thayer  k 
Hunt,  importers  of  dry  goods.  Boys  of  the  Brimmer  School !  catch 
the  inspiration  of  the  spot  where  iihe  genius  of  Sprague  budded  forth, 
and,  like  him,  be  ambitious  to  excel  in  learning  and  in  manly  virtue. 
Two  centuries  elapsed  befi>re  Boston  knew  a  poet  like  Sprague. 
Hereafter,  may  your  nursery  bloom  annually  with  flowers  as  unfading. 

In  the  year  1816  Mr.  Sprague  entered  into  partnership  with  his 
employers,  which  contmued  until  1820,  when  he  was  appointed  a  teller 
in  the  State  Bank;  and,  on  the  establishment  of  the  Globe  Bank,  in 
1825,  he  was  elected  the  cashier,  which  station  he  has  occupied  until 
this  period.  His  wisdom  and  sagacity  in  the  conduct  of  iUs  institu- 
tioui  aided  by  the  directors,  has  tended  to  make  it  one  of  the  salest 
investments  in  State-street. 

Waterston  thus  emphasizes  of  our  poet :     . 

*'  Biay  not  our  land  be  tenned  enchanted  ground. 
When  on  hank-bille  a  poet's  name  is  Ibnnd  ? 
Where  poets'  notes  may  pass  ht  notes  of  hand. 
And  Tallied  good,  long  as  the  Olobe  shall  stand  ? 
The  world  can  never  quench  that  kindUng  fire, 
Or  break  the  strings  of  that  immortal  lyre. 
Sweet,  and  more  sweet,  its  melting  strains  shaU  rise, 
im  his  rapt  spirit  seeks  his  natiTe  skies.** 

The  social  qualities  of  Charles  Sprague  have  been  the  delij^t  of 
eminent  intellectual  men,  one  of  whom  was  Nathaniel  Bowditoh,  ydbOj 
being  a  member  of  the  corporation  of  Harvard  GoUego,  and  admiring 
)m  rare  genius,  and  close  devotion  to  litecary  habits,  without  in^riiKgpiQg 


-oufoiaL 

ftr  Ifr •  SpngiM  w  koDomy  degree  at  tii6  oownienoeiPflDt  of  1 
in  thttt  ooDdgB,  when  bd  dcliv^fod  "tbo  iftgenioitt  p06in  on  Cmiootj'y 
beftre  tbe  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society,  of  wliidi  he  has  ever  ainoe  been  » 
BMmber.  What  I^mdor  saUL  of  another  may  be  eS^vely  i^lisd  to 
Spragne, —  ftr  his  eempanionaUe  hahHs  ava  praverbial,  and  be  nerer 
ivaUcs  from  home  without  a  friend  at  his  side: 


r  «M  aHvt  Mid  We. 
No  man  liAth  wbUdhI  slong  ov  ttreati 
mth  •tq»  10  Mtife,  M  inqQiriiig  cgre, 
OrtoBTMioTMMiaaimBfta'*  )^^'' 


In  alliiding  to  the  wann^earted  Dc  Bowditdii  w«  take  pkiapiTfijii 
introdoGing  two  veraea  of  a  fiivorite  eSbsion  from  Ihe  hand  of  8ppi|pia| 
which  he  had  often  pn  his  lipa,  entitled  the  Wmffi  Woiabispe«!|i 
and  addressed  to  two  awallowa  that  flew  into.a  cbniob  dmii^  t]ii|iM 
aenrioe:  ..  ,i 

«<  0*7,  gnnaeBs  pair, 

WbitflMkyefMmtlwMboriiMkTca?  '    '' 

Ta  httva  M  aaed  «f  imyar, -^ 
Ta  have  no  tiiia  to  ba  teflvHi^ 

'«TlD7oa*Cia|^Tea 

.    .                          TowaktfiPBtfelNiaua'avatanihtli^  <-  ' ' 

•    B«Maik iha sfoh of kMian  .,    -^.f  .< 

To  ohirp  ain^  a  lift  of  pniae.'*  '  ^    A 


hk  May,  1814,  Mr.  Spragae  was  married,  by  Be?.  Borate  HoAl^' 
ta  Miss  Elinbedi  Rand.  His  son,  Charles  James,  was  married  W 
Amelia  H.  Stodder;  and  his  dan^ter,  Hden  Eliaabeth,  who^  ^M 
April,  1851,  after  the  decease  of  an  in&nt  son,  was  matried  to  &tt 
liiMMh,  Esq.,  an  aid  to  Gov.  Briggs.  Mir.  Spragne  was  elected  Hb 
IkeeHy  Gooncil  in  1828,  '24  and  '27,  and  was  active  In  public  d«A«HC 
Bb  capacities  would  readily  lead  him  to  eminent  pnUic  pcAtical  tanl^ 
bat  he  prefers  the  quiet  of  retired  literary  and  financial  pnrsnitB.  WMi 
aprivata  lihraiy  of  three  thonsand  Tolumes,  in  every  depaitBMit'of 
iatalteet,  and  a  rare  collection  of  paintingB  and  scnlptare,  fcii  mind 
mnt  TtvdA  in  elevated  conceptions.  An  accurate  bust  of  omr  poM^  Vjf 
Bradfiett,  is  in  tiie  care  of  hfa  son-in-law. 

Where  is  the  native  poet  of  Boston  who  is  destined,  Vke  ott  Mtt 
flknlas  Spragne,  to  be  a  standard  national  aniihor?  lodeed,  it  MtjrMf 
pM^  swi^  vni  Dpfagiie  ovr  poeC|  ana  xresoocc  ear  nisionani  wni 


Bright,  bat  not  dAnliog,  burns  bis  stcftdy  iUiM ; 
His  is  the  sterling  bullion  thrice  refined. 
Bright  Itmn.  the  rMi  eaohequer  of  Us  ndiidL 


tr-hi  ^  ■ 


With  geniu,  la  his  almost  fhoItleBs  UiM. 
Trained  in  the  olden  sohool,  his  tide  of  song 
Bean  truth  and  Judgment  on  its  breast  along." 

Amid  a  host  of  oompetilon,  Charks  Spngae  neAveA  tliet  pme,  ox 
tiaM,fopfodcidngthehaelpoeBialivtheABMim  instuioe 

iiiipreoedented  in  oar  liteniy  annab.  Were  it  not  finr  the  qjoBwAei 
fight  of  on  eye,  he  woald  have  been  the  more  anivergal  admiration  of 
his  country.  He  has  been  compared  to  Pope  and  Gray;  but  he  ezhib- 
fto  none  of  the  artificial  stateliness  of  the  former,  and  more  than  the 
mdlowhig  sweetness  of  the  latter,  excelling  both  in  fervid  warmth. 
Eettell  says  that  we  eaa  have  no  Afficnlty  in  jforeseeing  the  perpetnity 
of  mxch  reputation  as  that  whidi  bdmigs  to  him*  Eyery  sentence  is 
bursting  with  thought  He  deak  in  no  dreamy  obscniity;  he  allowB 
no  inharmonioas  line  to  pass;  —  all  is  finished,  and  full  of  purpose. 

We  knownot  the  partide  of  dross  in  the  beaten  g(4dof  Sprague;  for 
there  is  not  a  senteoos  in  all  his  productioDS  that  we  would  ehaogOi 
either  in  sentiment  or  in  mode  of  expression.  It  was  the  reply  of  a 
friend  to  Mr.  Sprague,  who  remarked  that  his  poems  may  do  Tery  well 
t^Aqpover, — ^^''Noysir;  lliey are  like chao^Mgpe,  that  keeps  eoe  wide 
•ifsfna  all  the  night  loqg."  Sprague  dares  to  acknowledge  his  homagft 
fo  ^e  JTitie,  in  the  very  temple  of  the  money-changers ;  and  eiyegrfl^ 
|t.t]|e  ^ame  time,  the  most  &voring  inspiratieos  of  the  Ihrmer,  and  thi 
i^iliwted  confidence  and  credit  of  the  latter.  The  Globe  Bank  has 
nftm  fiuled  to  make  a  dividend;  and  its  cashier  has  never  friled  to  be 
a<f  hie  station,  on  the  very  day  when  the  books  were  opoied  lor  thft 
pmose,  to  thia  period. 

;  WihfiA  Lord  Byxon  deoeased  at  lfiasokin|^,  in  Oreeoe,  Aptil  19, 
|8S4>  ^  Ameral  oration  was  ddiveored  by  Spiridion  TuooajM  over  laa 
^IQfnaiiief  and  published  by  the  public  authoritieB.  The  body,  waa 
embalmed,  and  sent,  May  2d|  lo^Zante,  nitmooo  it  was  designed,  al  tha 
^ffgo^€fi^oiTJljmmOdfBaa^ 

tir  ^fffosited  in  Ae  Temple  of  Theseus,  or  in  the  Parthenon;  aadilwas 
Vyljj|P^^  ajgoi^  that  his  heart  shnfild  -be  onoliwcid  in  an  wtu,  thai  GMk- 
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lAi  oth^  admivers,  mi^  weep  ove^  it  But  btt  teiiioioafl* 
EDgliah  firifflids  caused  ihat  ihej  dioold  be  entombed  in  the  anoeetral 
vault  of  the  Byrons,  at  Hucknell,  two  miles  from  Newstead  Abbej. 
Tbis  am  is  placed  beside  the  coffin,  on  which  is  inscribed,  "  Wiiiiiii 
this  Urn  are  deposited  the  heart,  brains,  &c.,  of  tbe.decrased  Lord 
Bjron."  Before  the  information  of  the  removal  ^f  Bjron's  remains 
from  Greece,  Mr.  Spragac,  presuming  that  they  wonid  remain  in  the 
land  where  his  eyer-during  poem  was  written,  advanced  the  ferthcom* 
ing  sentiment  at  the  celebration  of  independence,  July  4th  of  that 
year,  when  the  Boston  Debating  Society,  of  which  he  was  the  yiee* 
president,  dined  at  Booillaid's,  in  Devonshire-street :  '^  To  the  memory 
of  the  immortal  Byron : 

*<  O'er  the  heart  of  Chflde  Humid 

Greek  maidens  shall  weep  ; 

In  his  own  native  island 

His  body  shall  sleep 
Wiih  the.  bonea  of  the  brayeat  and  beat ; 

But  his  song  shall  go  down 

To  the  latest  of  time  ; 

Fame  tell  ho#  he  rose 

For  earth's  loveliest  clime, 
And  Merqy  shaU  blot  out  the  xeat" 

We  have  observed  the  remark  of  John  Quincy  Adams  regarding 
Sprague's  poem  on  Art,  that  "  in  forty  lines  was  comprised  an  ency- 
clopedia of  description."  The  idea  is  poetical,  and  the  expression  is 
worthy  the  idea.  It  is,  in  mere  execution,  the  most  happy  of  all 
Sprague's  productions ;  and  it  may  be  commended  to  versifiers  as  a 
model  of  correct,  condensed,  melodious  language.  In  the  Ode  on 
Shakspeare,  he  has  soared  in  his  most  daring  flight ;  and  proved  him- 
self as  capable  of  rising  into  the  imaginative,  as  of  flitting  about 
among  the  realities  of  human  life,  with  its  joys  and  sorrows.  The 
birth  of  Shakspeare  is  thiis  described : 

**  There  on  its  bank, 

Beneath  the  mnlberxy's  shade. 
Wrapped  in  young  dreams, 

A  wild^yed  minstzel  strayed  ; 
•    Lighting  there,  and  lingering  long. 
Thou  didact  teach  the  bard  his  song. 
Thy  fingers  struck  his  sleeping  shell. 

And  round  his  brows  a  garland  curled  ; 
On  his  lips  thy  spirit  MI, 

And  bade  him  wake,  and  wina  the  wmld.'* 


BPBASmk  '  :  '  416-'- 

On  tlieiasiliiiplial  entry  of  La&yette  into  Ab  etty  of-  Bostcm,  Aug. ' 
24, 1824,  an  aich:i7B8  extended  afiross  Washington  to  Dover  atreet, 
above  SoiiA  Boston  Bridge,  on  the  very  spot  iriiere,  when  La&yette 
kftthetoimin  1787,  were  the  remains  of  a  breaflftwork,  efeeted  dur- 
ing Ifae Eevdationary  oonteat, ati^otningFort-avenae, opposite  lihe  pres- 
ent Franklin  School.  At  each  side  of  the  arch  was  planted  a  tree  of 
oak,  and  another  of  pine,  about  twenty  feet  in  height;  and  the  pilhirs 
were  tastefiiUy  wreailied  with  evergreens  and  flowers.  The  aich  itself  > 
WM  decorated  widi  American  flags  and  evergreens;  and  from  its eentre 
a  soroll  was  suspended,  bearing  the  inscription  which  follows,  written,  at 
the  impulse  of  the  moment,  by  our  own  Charles  Sprague,  on  the  day 
previous  to  the  rec^tion.  On  passing  under  the  triumphal  arch,  the 
throng^ig  crowd  witnessed  Mayor  Quincy,  in  a  barouche  with  La&y- 
ette,  pointing  towards  lihe  inscription,  directing,  with  animated  eye,  the 
special  notice  of  it  to  the  warm-heaxted  Frenchman,  whose  patriotic 
enthusiasm-must  have  been  excited  to  tears: 

*'  WVLOOME,  LaVATEITE  ! 

«  The  &th«r8  in  glory  shall  sleep. 

That  gathered  with  thee  to  the  fight» 
Bat  the  sons  will  eternally  keep 

The  tablet  of  gratitude  bright 
We  bow  not  the  neck. 

And  we  bend  not  the  knee  ; 
But  our  hearts,  La&yette, 

We  surrender  to  thee." 

A  writer  on  American  Gejuus.  remarks  of  Charles  Sprague,  in  con- 
trast with  Bobert  Southey,  that  the  majestic  and  sublime  march  of 
Sprague,  when  it  is  fired  by  any  great  and  enkindling  theme,  or  the- 
tender  and  pathetic  and  soul-melting  strains  of  his  Muse,  when  touched 
by  compassion,  grief  or  love,  would  ill  compare  with  the  wild,  desul- 
tory, and  almost  superhuman  ramblings  and  eccentric  flights  of  Southey. 
where  we  behold  the  most  brilliant  flashes  of  wit  and  genius,  strangely 
and  confusedly  mingled  with  much  that  is  trash  and  nonsense. 

The  oration  of  Mr.  Sprague  had  a  more  extensive  circulation  than 
any  of  its  pitBdecessors,  six  editions  havmg  been  rapidly  taken  up. 
Russell  said  of  this  perfbrmance,  that  ^^  for  purity,  simplicity,  elegant, 
^nbellishment  of  slyle,  and  for  ardent  and  patriotic  fiseling,  this  ef&rt 
of  self-taught  genius  has  seldom  been  equalled  by  the  great  and 
leamed  of  the  land."    Some  one  said  of  it,<that  the  electric  shock  of  a 


MMJiwMm     We  eila  tfawmwinMn  |Wigri  httwriA,  tnm 

ftl  yrrimlni,  ibr  the  puixM  ef  intvodBetog  ea  eftolive 

Am  Jonah  QiiiiM7,tfieQiDft7oref11»oity,«ri  tmwi  ef  to  ytt»^ 

olio  iprit: 

''Fcarnotpartyind,— itiilfankorToarexisteiiea.  ll«»ew 
110  pirtMB  iinder  A  deipoCiiB.  Thete,  no  lam  liagiw  rwrni  e  Iwllil  ■ 
hoK ;  ao  own  dfinlD  the  poisoo  of  a  fioentioiis  ^^  iie  mea  phie 
tanm  at  a  debiting  oodeijF;  no  ina  diitMtB  Us  h«ri  obottk  «tt  vtf' 
oQoo  of  goyemment  All  there  ie  a  oilm,  nnrollled  sea ;  otoii  b  dorit 
•n  of  bkudc  end  bittor  witem.  -  Bat  ire  moye  upon  a  Eving  ttnam,— 
ftiever  pore,  fixrever  rolling.  Its  mi^ty  tide  oometinieB  flom  Idi^ 
and  rnaheo  fiuiter  than  its  wont;  and,  as  it  boondo  andibanis  aaddaehoi 
along,  in  qiaricIingnolenoo,it  now  and  Am  throne  «p  Ho  fleeqr  olodL 
But  this  rises  only  to  disappear ;  and,  as  it  fides  awaj  beCSbe  the  soik 
beams  of  intelligenoe  and  patriotism,  yon  behold  upon  its  boaom  the 
rainbow  signal  of  returning  peaoOi  ardiing  up  to  dedare  that  there  ie 
no  danger." 

One  may  readily  conoetve  the  insfMring  elbct  of  each  eonoeptiooB  on 
the  warm  heart  oi  Mayor  Qnincy.  Donbdess,  this  splendid  oiatioii 
was  the  theme  of  eonyersation,  as  the  poblie  anthorities  and  innted 
dtisens  proceeded  in  procession  to  the  State-house,  after  its  deliyeiy; 
and  Ihis  felicitoos  sentiment  of  the  mayor  was  spontaneoosly  elicited 
at  the  dinner  in  Faneuil  Hall:  ^^BealGenins:  To  which  eyeiytfaing  is- 
easy;  whidi  can  spring  a  rainbow  oyer  the  tonpestttoiis  see  of  liberty, 
and  msoribe  its  own  ^ories  on  the  heayens  with  the  sonbeaiM  whiek 
oonstitnte  it"  The  toast  of  the  orator,  on  this  occasion,  was  as  ftl- 
lows:  "Lords  Temporal  and  Lords  Spritusl:  The  land  where  wisdom 
creates  the  one,  and  holiness  ordains  the  other;  and  where  dbsentmoDH 
hers  can  neyer  yote  away  the  rights  of  the  people  by  pro]^/'  We  wiH 
g^ye  another  happily-conceiyed  sentiment  of  Bfr.  Spragoe,  at  the  poblio^ 
school  festiyal  in  Faneoil  Hall,  Angnst,  1825,  that  shonld  be  hod  in 
perpetual  remembrance :  "  May  Boston  boys  resoember  thai  Boiyenm 
Franklin  began  his  career  as  a  hawker  of  baOads  in  their  own  stouotSi 
and  aided  it  by  making  treaties  with  the  kings  of  Eoiepe." 

Is  not  the  prediction  of  a  recent  English  reyiewer,  m  writing  on  the 
poetry  of  America,  entirdy  gratoitoiis,  in  stating  that  we  haye  notene 
national  poet,  and  that  our  forests  mnst  cat  day  drojp  dewft  a  fttH 
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i  iU  1»  Mrtbj  0f  tlttir  «ge^  tlnr  vwtMb,  «^ 
lliiok.Aqr;ettQk0e»aidtiie  loid  of  gittitiide  bckv  irfakli  tivgr  bod;. 
-rrtffhiliKaflch  ft^poel  as  the  farmvt,  ptttrioiic  and  oompieflsiye  CkHrloi 
gyytgHfrfdwelk  Mooog  us,  hreatUng  sooh  inspiriiig  xememhmieei  of 
OK^S^pl^tbmMM  ave  inckdiooaly.tatted  m  the  Genteimial  Ode, — a  pn>< 
dnetion  deatined  to  be  revived  on  every  Boetoa  oentennial  cefebiatioiiy 
^4^  .Md  of  ik»1  We  itnite  with  the  reviewer,  in  the  hope  (hat 
^''W^  9lifdi  aa  h^  aotieipatoB  wiU  ''  one  day  drop  down "  upon  oor 
qurn^y^  -bttthave  we  not  iha  Ifte,  bi  Gharlee  Spragoe,  now  breathing 
aippgflk  w  )  We  will  eifea  a.  paaeage  to  the  point,  firan  this  patriolio 
qi&4  . 

"Forgat?    No»ii9V«r --ne'er 8k«U die 
Thoee  names  to  memoiy  deer ; 
I  reed  the  promise  in  each  eye 
f  nwt  beams  upon  me  here. 

DeseeadanlB  of  a  Iwioe-ieoerded  nee* 
Long  maj  jre  here  jonr  lofty  lineage  graoe : 
'T  Is  not  for  yoa  home's  tender  tie 
To  rend,  and  brare  the  waste  of  waves  ; 
'T  to  not  for  yoa  to  ronse  and  die. 
Or  yield  and  lire  a  line  of  slaves : 
The  deeds  of  danger  and  of  death  are  done ; 
Upheld  by  inward  power  alone, 
'  Vnhonored  by  the  world's  kmd  tongue, 

*T  is  yenn  to  do  unknown, 
And  then  to  die  ansnng. 
To  other  days,  to  other  men,  belong 
*'  The  penman's  plaudit  and  the  poet's  song ; 

Enough  for  glory  has  been  wrought ; 
By  you  be  humbler  praises  sought ; 
In  peaoe  and  truth  life's  joum^  run. 
And  keep  unsullied  what  your  fSithers  won." 

Itw  irrepressible  thought  within  him,  says  a  reviewer  of  Spragae, 
10  ihe^  only  motive  that  will  account  for  his  productions.  In  his  poetry, 
aficf  the  presence  of  those  general  qualities  that  are  indispensable  to 
every  poet, —  imagination,  a  seeing  eye,  jnental  vigor,  an  artist's  sense 
of  proportion,  and  a  rich  command  of  expression, —  the  chief  quality 
t^  be  noticed  is  his  severe  and  chaste  simplicity.  This  is  his  peculiar-, 
it^t  either' he  limst  exercise  a  rigid  power  of  exclusion  in  his  compo- 
aition,  or  else  there  never  was  a  creative  mind  more  nnvisited  by 
odnfliaed  conceptions,  incongruous  images,  or  artificial  conceits.  Hia 
irtode  are  aa  clear  as  his  thoughts ;  his  style  is  as  transparent  as  his 
a^fiM. '  What  an  immense  distance  separates  him  from  the  wnole  mnl* 
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ttodBDOos  progoij  of  modem  ndiCy  rlmi»odMi  and  ^ene  fioMiaii^  to 
despentely  dAtermined  oa  origioality,  tbtt  if  they  caanot  ghre  it  to  w 
k  the  idea,  tiiey  will  make  up  for  it  in  oatkadiduMeB  of  phzaaeologj, 
and  giTe  ns  specimeDa  of  grand  and  loftytambling,  on  an  anna  ef  fog 
and  moonbeama  I  It  is  getting  to  be  nnderstood  that  a  mind  of  native 
loroe,  thirsting  for  wisdom,  and  having  a  message  to  ntter,  will  proclaim 
itself  as  certainly  tnam  some  East  India  House,  ShdBkU  amilliy, 
London  reporter's  desk,  or  Globe  Bank  in  Sosttm,  as  from  die  walks 
of  the  professions.  And,  on  theother  hand,  it  is  a  thing  not  altogether 
unknown,  that  a  blockhead  should  find  his  way  into  and  quite  through 
a  university.  It  is  not  worth  while  to  be  paralyzed  with  amaaement  at 
either  spectacle,  as  if  it  were  a  miracle.  Mr.  Spragae's  writings  have 
no  occasion  to  derive  any  adventitious  distinction  from  the  Sk^  that 
their  author  handles  bank-notes.  They  have  been  judged  by  their 
merits,  and  can  affi>rd  to  be. 

There  needs  no  inscription  to  the  memory  of  Charles  Bprague,  beside 
that  of  Thomas  Campbell,  on  the  Poet's  Comer,  in  Westminster 
Abbey: 

"MyShalupeMretrise!    I  wm  not  lodge  thM  b  j 
GhAQoer  or  BpenMor ;  or  bid  BeMunont  lie 
A  little  ftirther  to  make  thee  a  room  ; 
Thoa  «rC  %  moniinifmt  without  a  tomb. 
And  ert  elite  still,  while  thy  book  doth  lire, 
And  we  have  wits  to  read,  and  praise  to  cp?e." 


JOSIAH  QUINCY. 

JTJLT  4,  1826.    FOB  THB    CTTT    AT7TH0BITIB8. 

This  second  oration  of  the  senior  Quincy  breathes  fervently  the 
spirit  of  patriotism.  He  says :  '^  Parents  and  children !  We  have 
come  to  the  altar  of  our  common  faith,  not  like  the  Carthaginian,  to 
swear  enmity  to  another  nation,  but,  in  the  spirit  of  obedience,  and 
under  a  sense  of  moral  and  religious  obligation,  to  inquire  what  it  is  to 
fulfil  well  our  duty  to  ourselves  and  our  posterity.  And  while  wepasB 
before  ov  eyes,  in  long  array,  the  outspread  images  of  our  fiithers' 
virtues,  let  us  strive  to  ezdte  in  our  own  bosoms,  and  enkindle  in  eadi 
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clhflr'jB,  tfwk  iattfise  tod  sacnd  seal  byK^ydi  tfidr  patriotiBm  was  aai*- 
mated  and  rafiAed.  K%  jean  aftw  tiie  oocurrenoe  of  the  greateet 
of  our  national  OTanta,  we  gather  with  our  children  aronnd  the  tomba 
of  omr  &lherB,  as  we  troat, —  and  may  Heaven  so  grant!  —  fiftyyears 
kenoe,  those  children  will  gather  around  on»,  in  the  sprit  of  gratitude 
and  honor,  to  contemplate  their  glory,  to  s^k  the  lessons  suggested  by 
their  examjile,  and  to  examine  the  principles  on  which  they  laid  iSbe 
foundations  of  their  coontry's  prosperity  and  greatness." 


WILLIAM  EMMONS. 

JULT  i«  lS9e>    VOLuxn XIUOU 

Was  son  of  Richard,  the  haur-dresser,  and  was  bom  in  Boston,  Feb. 
27, 1792.  He  married  Mary  Gushing,  of  Weymouth,  and  was  brother 
of  Dr.  Bichard  Emmons,  author  of  The  Eredoniad,  a  patriotic  poem 
in  four  volumes,  which  he  delivered  to  subscribers  in  a  tour  of  the  States 
for  that  purpose.  He  was  a  self-nominated  candidate  for  representa- 
tive, in  May,  1826.  On  the  day  previous  to  the  election,  our  orator 
advertised  in  Col.  Knapp's  (jazette,  and  circulated  handbills,  asserting 
his  claims ;  and,  on  the  day  of  election,  rode  around  on  horseback  to 
all  the  wards,  urging  the  support  of  the  people ;  and  received  eight 
hundred  and  fifty-three  votes.  On  the  next  day,  Emmons  returned  a 
borrowed  coat  to  his  tailor,  defaced  by  rotten  eggs  which  had  been 
thrown  at  him.  His  oration  and  poem  were  for  sale  fresh  from  his 
hands,  directly  after  delivery.  He  has  been  an  inmate  of  the  hospital 
at  Worcester,  and  pronounced  vividly  insane.  He  was  fluent  at  Fan- 
exdl  Hall ;  and  once  exclaimed,  at  a  debate  on  the  South  Boston  Bridge 
question, "  I  can  well  remember  when  South  Boston  was  a  howling  wil- 
derness ! "  In  1825  he  held  forth  on  the  Boston  Massacre,  and  in  1826 
cm  the  Battle  of  Lexington.  Col.  Enapp,  of  the  Boston  Gazette,  once 
drew  aiU  ingenious  parallel  between  John  Bandolph  and  orator  Emmons. 
He  was  private  secretary  to  BichardM.  Johnson.  We  have  seen  Pendl^ 
tern's  littiographic  drawing  of  Johnston's  caricature  of  Emmons,  the 
^^  Professor  of  Oratory,"  in  a  rhetorical  attitude,  with  his  arm  out- 
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fta  ekolk)!^  iridi  fwr  liii6B  appenM  fi^ 

«<  Ah !  iHbo  Ma  tea  how  hard  ii  to  to  dimb 

Ihe  itoep  where  Feme's  proud  temple  ehfaMS  thr  ? 
Ah !  who  Ota  teU  how  meoj  •  eool  miblime 
Hm  Alt  the  htfaenee  of  aaUoMit  atev  ?  *' 


It  18  •  (ringolar  &ct  in  relatioQ  to  EmmonB,  that  he  has  deliTared  an 
oiatioQ  on  nearly  every  batde-field  of  the  Beyolution. 


DAVID  LEE  CHILD. 

JULY  4,  18Se.    lOB  THB  WAflHUrOTON  SOGBTT. 

Was  bom  at  West  Boybtcm;  graduated  at  Harvard  C!ollege  in 
1817,  when  he  took  part  in  a  disputation,  whether  the  power  of  ek>- 
qoenoe  be  diminished  by  the  progress  of  literature  and  science ;  became 
•teacher  in  the  Boston  Latin  School,  and  married  Lydia  Maria  Francis, 
anlihor  of  the  Boston  Rebels.  He  was  private  secretu^to  Gen.  Dear- 
bom,  when  minister  to  Portugal,  and  was  an  officer  in  the  Si)Mdah 
American  service^  was  captain  of  the  Independent  fuaileefs :  brigide 
najor  and  member  of  the  Ancient  and  Honorable  Artillety ;  vn»  a 
Boiston  representative  in  1827;  an  editor  of  the  Massachusetts  Whig; 
became  a  lealoua  abolitionist,  and  was  author  of  a  pamphlet  on  the 
Blessings  of  Freedom;  was  a  manufiicturer  of  beetHragar,  and  settled 
in  the  western  country.  He  was  a  fine  classical  writer,  and  very 
tenacious  of  his  opinions.  His  oration  on  National  Independence  is  a 
highly  spirited,  classical,  and  patriotic  performance.  We  will  quote  a 
passage :  ''Dr.  Johnson,  the  pensioned  advocate  of  passive  submisaMHi, 
the  ministerial  pamphleteer  of  the  American  Revolution,  derives  ene 
of  his  best  titles  to  respect  and  admiration  from  a  temporary  eidiihilian, 
on  one  occasion,  of  that  inflexible  firmness  and  proud  independence  ef 
eharactOT  which  belong  peculiarly  to  republicans.  We  admire  hia  far 
his  indignant,  yet  decorous,  reply  to  Lord  Chesterfield, — far  his  Roman- 
like  contempt  of  title  and  w^th,  coupled  with  meanness  and  liypoe- 
mj;  and  it  may  be  safely  asserted  that  Chesterfield,  with  all  hia  wit, 
his  learning,  and  his  eloquonoe, —  all  the  triumphs  of  the  Avwing- 
room  and  the  honors  of  the  peerage,— has  left  no  aoCkm, — nay,  that  aQ 
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tm  n/oHkim  together,  his  aeoomplidmieiits,  Yds  BpeebheBi  hia  Bayingp 
and  his  pdfisbed  lettora ;  —  all  do  not  oooiipy  bo  large  a  apace,  in  the 
memoiy  and  admiration  of  men,  as  that  single  republican  letter,  in 
which  the  lexicographer  repels  the  cold  and  selfish  patronage  of  the 
peer.  Where  his  own  ^lingg  and  dignity  were  concerned,  Johnson 
oonld  assume  the  port  and  bearing  of  a  Boman ;  but,  when  there  was 
nothing  at  stake  but  the  dignity  and  prosperity  of  these  distant  colci* 
nies,  who,  he  said,  ^  did  not  know  how  to  read,'  he  shrunk  agun  into 
the  obsequious  courtier,  bribed  by  an  exchequer  warrant,  and  excited 
to  childish  glee  by  a  word  and  a  smile  from  majesty." 


DANIEL  WEBSTEB. 

AUGUST  3,  1836.    BULOOT  ON  ADAMS  AND  JEFFBB80N. 

Thb  popular  sentiment  is  more  powerfully  influenced  by  the 
tioiis  and  speeches  that  perpetually  rise  and  enter  the  public  bub^ 
Ant  by  any  other  medium,  our  free  press  only  excepted;  and,  thouj^ 
our  poets  t>ften  provide  our  orators  widi  rockets,  shells  and  artillery, 
nad  sometimes  win  their  battles,  they  are  never  so  well  rewarded  tor 
tlieir  genius  as  the  political  orator.  What  Napoleon  once  said,-^ 
that  four  hostile  newsp^^ers  are  more  to  be  fiBared  than  a  hundred 
thousand  bayonets, —  may  be  very  properly  applied  to  such  mou  as 
Daniel  Webster  and  Edward  Everett,  in  their  power  over  the  people. 
Am  ike  orations  of  Demosthenes  and  Gioero  have  passed  onward  boat 
age  to  age,  and  have  been  received  by  successive  generations  with  ihe 
game  sense  of  force  and  freshness  as  when  first  published,  so  the  con- 
dsnsed  orations  of  Webster  and  Everett  are  destined  to  become  liie 
dassies  of  all  posterity,  and  receive  like  veneration.  Indeed,  we  know 
mo^  the  political  orators  of  America  who  have  unfolded  the  prindples 
of  ear  constitution  with  more  power  and  beauty ;  and  the  masculine 
isigor  of  Daniel  Webster  fixrdbly  reminds  one  of  the  lion-hearted  Bioh* 
ard,  fii  Scotf  s  Crusaders,  whose  muscular  power  was  so  effective  Aal 
he  would  sever  a  massive  bar  of  iron  with  his  broad-sword  as  readily  as 
tke  woodman  rends  a  sapling  with  a  hedging-bill ;  while  the  rhetoriod 
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fow«r  of  Bdwttd  EtvMtl  Miiiibkf  tfie  talteii  BiUm,  vdt  kto 
nioely-eiirved  BGumtBr,  markad  irith  nMttBdaring  Iumb^  who  apfilied  ill 
ftie  edge  ao  dexteionsl j  to  a  silkeD  ooflhion,  that  it  seemed  nifaer  to 
&I1  asunder  than  to  divide  by  force. 

The  eloquent  eobgj  of  Mr.  Webster,  named  at  the  head  (^  this  Artie 
de,  ma  pronounoed  on  a  daj  adeoted,  it  is  said,  aa  pecoliarlj  awatath^ 
for  the  reason  that  it  waa  tlw  day  when  the  signers  of  the  Dedanticm 
of  Ind^^endenoe  who  had  not  given  their  signatures  on  the  foarA  o£ 
JTolj)  1776,  rendered  it  complete  by  affixing  their  namea.  The  hoig 
of  Caesar  was  not  so  much  die  object  of  solemn  cariosity,  aa  waa  the 
eology  of  Mark  Antony  on  hia  character;  and,  if  posaiUe,  aa  inlaoae 
was  the  interest,  on  this  occasion,  to  liaten  to  Webater'a  eology  on  the 
great  statesmen.  Never,  since  the  pathetic  oration  of  Morton  over  tfae 
remaina  of  Warren,  was  there  a  more  thrilling  efort,  in  thia  coonlry, 
on  a  similar  occasion.  *'  Although  no  sculptured  marUe  should  rise 
to  their  memory,"  said  Webster,  ^^  nor  engraved  stone  bear  reooid  of 
tfieir  deeda,  yet  will  their  remembrance  be  aa  laating  aa  the  land  thej 
honored.  Marble  columns  may,  indeed,  moulder  into  dust,  time  nugr 
ense  all  impress  from  the  crumbling  stone ;  but  their  &me  remamSy — 
for  with  American  liberty  only  can  it  perish."  The  conoqptioBt  «f  die 
appellation  of  "  the  godlike  Webster  "  waa  originated  by  die  delrnqr 
0f  thia  inimitable  eulogy.  The  editor  of  the  Nataonal  Philanthropist 
the  first  temperance  editor  in  the  Union,  in  enlarging  on  ita  eztraane 
beauty,  in  that  journal,  on  the  sixth  day  of  August,  remarks :  ^^Xo 
aay  of  this  production  that  it  waa  eloquent,  would  be  too  oommoa  tm 
expression  to  apply  to  such  a  performance.  It  was  profound, — it  was 
sublime, — it  was  godlike."  This  remark  was  heralded  over  the  land 
as  of  party  origin,  and  was  long  the  source  of  levity  and  saroasBL  It 
k  our  opinion  that  the  first  patriot  who  received  this  superktive  appel- 
lation was  Joseph  Warren,  as  may /be  seen  in  a  poetical  tzibote 
written  shortly  after  his  decease,  and  ^^Mnded  to  the  memoir  in  tha 
?oinme. 

"  It  has,  perhaps,"  remarks  Edward  Evorett^  in  his  biognphj  of 
Webster,  ^'  nerer  been  the  fortune  of  an  (urator  to  treat  a  sulgeet  in  aB 
respects  so  extraordinary  as  that  which  called  forth  the  eulogy  en 
Adams  and  Jefferson ;  a  subject  in  which  the  characters  commema- 
lated,  the  field  of  action,  the  magnitude  of  the  events,  and  the  peculiar 
personal  relatione,  were  so  important  and  unusuaL  Certainly,  it  ia 
not  extravaguit  to  add,  that  no  similar  eibrt  of  oratory  was  ever : 


m 

MnpktBly  anocBttfitL  The  tpMcii  aaoribfid  lo  Jdhn  AdaaiSy  ia  Iha 
CwithMBtaV  OoDgNol,  OB  the  subject  of  doolariiig  the  mdepeDdenee  of 
tke  ooknies,—  a  speech,  of  whidii  the  topios^  of  ooiurse,  present  theifr* 
selyes  on  the  most  superficial  consideration  of  the  sabjeot,  bat  of  which 
%  bfw  hints  only  cf  what  was  actnall/  said  are  sapplied  by  the  letters 
ssnddiades  of  Mr.  Adams^^— is  not  excelled  by  anything  of  the  kind  ia 
our  language.  Few  thinga  have  taken  so  strong  a  hold  of  the  pnblio 
nund.  It  thrills  and  delights  alike  the  student  of  history,  who  recog* 
niaes  it  at  once  as  the  creation  of  the  orator,  and  the  common  reader, 
vho  takes  it  to  be  the  composition,  not  of  Mr.  Webster,  but  of  Mr. 
Adatns.  From  the  time  the  eulogy  was  deliyered,  to  the  present  day^ 
the  inquiry  has  been  oft^  made  and  repeated, —  sometimes  eyen  i» 
lett^s  addbressed  to  Webster  himself, —  whether  this  exquisite  appeal 
is  his  or  Mr.  Adams'." 

Befivre  introducing  the  passage  from  Webster's  eulogy,  we  wiU 
quote,  from  the  autobiogtaphy  of  John  Adams,  his  own  remarks  ia 
lelation  to  his  own  speech  on  that  august  occasion.  We  find  it  under 
4ate  of  July  1, 1776 :  ''  It  has  been  said,  by  some  of  our  historiaiw^ 
that  I  began  by  an  inyocaticm  to  the  god  of  eloquence.  This  is  a  mis* 
f^rMentation.  Nothing  so  puerile  as  this  fell  from  me.  I  began  by 
flying  that  this  was  the  first  time  of  my  life  that  I  had  ever  wished 
far  the  talents  and  eloquence  of  the  ancient  orators  of  Greece  aod 
fieuie,  for  I  was  yery  sure  that  none  of  them  oyer  had  before  him  a 
question  of  more  importance  to  his  country  and  to  the  world.  Th^ 
monidj  probably,  upon  less  oceasians  than  this,  haye  begun  by  solemn 
iuyocations  to  their  divinities  for  assistance ;  but  the  question  before 
xne  appeared  so  simple,  that  I  had  confidence  enough  in  the  plain 
Qnderstuiding  and  common  sense  that  had  bera  given  me,  to  believe 
tiMit  I  could  answer,  to  the  satisfitctionof  the  House,  all  the  argum^its 
whiok  had  been  produced,  notwithstanding  the  abilities  which  had  beea 
di^)layedf  and  the  eloqu^Me  with  which  they  had  been  enforced.  Mr. 
Dickinson,  some  years  afterwards,  published  his  speech.  I  bad  ma<fe 
ao  preparation  beforehand,  and  never  committed  any  minutes  of  mine 
te  writing.  But,  if  I  had  a  copy  of  Mr.  Dickinson's  before  me, 
would  now,  after  nine-and-twenty  years  have  elapsed,  endeavor  to 
nooUect  mine." 

For  masculine  power,  there  is  no  rhetoric  in  the  whole  range  of  our 
national  oratory  excelling  the  imagined  speech  c^  our  great  Nestor, 
wUch  IS  here  introduced  with  the  precediiig  supposed  remarks  of  Jolm 
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PioMaiimi  of  DekwMe,  an  «raHMti0t8  OMmbar  of  Ae  Buiie  pMfMb 
MMmbly,  irho,  fteo^  he  never  Hgned  the  Deotatmtkm  of  inkpiii&i' 
enoe,  steled  afierwiids  that  he  im  the  onlj  Biember  irho  awrah^d  t0 
fiice  the  0maj. 

la  aUuaion  to  the  Cootbental  CJongreas,  which  yr$B  abont  lo  deeide 
a  qaeatkm  inTolYing  the  &te  of  the  ooloaies,  Mr.  Webster'  mjBi 
"  Ltt  Q8  opea  their  doon,  and  look  in  vpon  their  deliberation^*  Ltfc 
118  Bnrvej  the  anzioaB  and  care-woni  ooontenanoea,  let  us  heari  t)i0 
finn-toned  ToioeB,  of  thia  band  of  patriot!. 

'^  Hanoook  preaidea  over  the  solemn  sitting ;  and  one  of  those  jmS 
jet  prepared  to  pronoanoe  £ur  absolute  independeooe  is  <«  the  flseiry 
and  is  nigfaig  his  reasons  for  dissenting  fix^m  the  deokntion : 

'^  'Let  us  pause !  This  step,  once  taken,  cannot  be  retraced.  Thia 
leaolution,  once  passed,  will  cut  off  all  hope  of  reconciliatiim.  Ifsnseees 
attend  the  arms  of  England,  we  shall  then  be  no  longer  colonies,  wStht 
charters,  and  with  privileges ;  these  will  all  be  fi»rfeited  by  thiaaet; 
and  we  shaU  be  in  the  condition  of  other  conquered  people,  at  tha 
nercy  of  the  conquerors.  For  ourselves,  we  nuty  be  ready  to  run  the 
haaard, — but  are  we  ready  to  carry  the  country  to  that  l^o^  )  la 
auooess  so  probable  as  to  justify  it  ?  Where  is  the  military,  where  tlia 
naval  power,  by  which  we  are  to  resist  the  whole  strength  of  the  am 
of  England?  — for  she  will  exert  that  strength  to  the  utmost  Oan  wa 
rely  on  the  constancy  and  perseverance  of  the  pestle?  or  will  dia/ 
not  act  as  the  people  of  other  countries  have  acted,  and,  wearied  miA 
a  long  war,  submit,  in  the  end,  to  a  worse  oppression?  While  we 
stand  on  our  old  ground,  and  insist  on  redress  of  grievanoes,  we  know 
we  are  right,  and  are  not  answerable  for  consequences.  Nothiag, 
then,  can  be  imputable  to  us.  But  if  we  now  change  our  objeet; 
carry  our  pretensions  further,  and  set  up  for  absolute  independence^  we 
shall  lose  the  sympathy  of  mankind.  We  shall  no  longer  be  de&ndbig 
what  we  possess,  but  struggling  for  somediing  which  we  never  did 
possess,  and  which  we  have  solemnly  and  uniformly  disclaimed  all 
intention  of  pursuing,  from  the  very  outset  of  the  troubles*  Ahai^ 
doming  thus  our  old  ground,  of  resistance  only  to  arbitrary  acts  e£ 
oppression,  the  nations  will  believe  the  whole  to  have  been  mere  pror 
t^oice,  and  they  will  look  on  us,  not  as  injured,  but  as  amfaitaoa% 
subjects.  I  shudder,  before  ibis  responsibility.  It  will  be  on  as,  i^ 
relinquishing  the  ground  we  have  stood  on  so  long,  and  stood  on  m 
safely,  we  now  prodaim  independence,  and  carry  on  the  war  for  Ibab 
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m^eOCj'Irldle  these  dtfes  Imni,  ilieBe  pleasant  MSb  wbitcn  and  Meadi 
nMh  llie  Bonee  of  their  owners,  and  tiiese  streams  nm  blood.  It  wfB 
M  tipon  US,  it  will  be  upon  ns,  if,  fittHng  to  maintain  this  unseasoned 
and  ill-jtidged  declaration,  a  sterner  despotism,  maintained  by  raffitarj 
pm&tj  shall  be  established  over  onr  posterity, — when  we  onrseltes, 
ghm  tip  by  an  exhausted,  a  harassed,  a  misled  people,  shall  havd 
ixjHated  onr  rashness  and  atoned  for  oar  presmnption,  on  Ae  seaf- 
fbU!' 

"  It  was  for  Mr.  Adams  to  reply  to  argum^ts  like  these.  Wo 
Inow  his  opinions,  and  we  know  his  character.  He  would  commence 
wMi  bis  accustomed  directness  and  earnestness : 

"  '  Sink  or  swim,  live  or  die,  survire  or  perish,  I  give  my  hand  and 
lay  hesiH  to  this  vote.  It  is  true,  indeed,  ibat,  in  the  beginning,  we 
aimad  not  at  independence.  But  there  'a  a  divii^y  which  shapes  our 
tndi.  The  injustice  of  England  has  driven  us  to  arms ;  and,  blmded  to 
h^r  own  interest  for  our  good,  she  has  obstinately  persisted,  lall  independ- 
dnoe  is  now  within  our  grasp.  We  have  but  to  reach  forth  to  it,  anft 
it  is  ours.  Why,  then,  should  wc  defer  the  declaration?  Is  any  man' 
Sd  weak  as  now  to  hope  for  a  reeondliation  with  England,  irhich  shdl 
leave  eitber  safety  to  ^e  counti'y  and  its  liberties,  or  safety  to  his  own 
1Mb,  and  his  own  honor?  Are  not  you,  sir,  who  sit  in  that  chair, — 
is  not  he,  our  venerable  colleague  near  you, —  are  you  not  both  already 
tfepfr  proscribed  and  predestined  objects  of  punishment  and  of  ven- 
gboflce  ?  Cut  off  from  all  hope  of  royal  clemency,  irhat  are  you,  irhat 
oaa  you  be,  while  the  power  of  England  remains,  but  outlaws  ?  If  we 
ptstpone  independence,  do  we  mean  to  carry  on,  or  to  give  lip,  the 
war?  Do  we  mean  to  submit  to  the  measures  of  Parliament,  Boston 
Pbrt  Bill  and  all  7  Do  we  mean  to  submit,  and  consent  that  we  our- 
aeWeB  shall  be  ground  to  powder,  and  our  country  and  its  ri^ts 
trodden  down  in  the  dust?  I  know  we  do  not  mean  to  submit  We 
never  shall  submit  Do  we  intend  to  violate  that  most  solemn  obEga- 
tton  ever  entered  into  by  men,  that  piloting,  before  God,  of  our  sacred 
henor  to  Washington,  when,  putting  him  forth  to  incur  the  dangers  of 
yftat,  as  well  as  the  political  hazards  of  the  times,  we  promised  to  adhere 
to  htm,  in  every  extremity,  with  our  fortunes  and  our  lives  ?  I  know 
tlMve  is  not  a  man  here  who  would  not  rather  see  a  general  conflagra- 
tkn  eweep  over  the  land,  or  an  earthquake  sink  it,  than  one  jot  or 
iMA  of  that  pMghted  ftith  &dl  to  the  ground.  For  myself,  having, 
t^felve  montiuB  ago,  in  this  place,  moved  you  that  George  Washington 
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be  a^Miiited  rumfniMifcn  of  the  ftiwi,  iMed  or  to  be  niaea,  fir 
MoDOe  cf  Amerioui  libortj,  may  my  rigjht  hand  forget  her  cuiimig, 
iod  my  tongue  cleave  to  the  roof  of  my  moath,  if  I  hesitate  or  iraver 
jatheaaniort  I  g^  him.  The  war,  dien,  must  go  <a.  We  must 
fight  it  through.  And  if  the  war  most  go  on,  why  put  off  looger  llie 
deolaration  of  indepeDdence  3  That  meesore  will  strengthen  us.  It 
wOl  give  us  character  abroad.  The  nations  will  then  treat  wilii  ns, 
which  they  never  can  do  while  we  acknowledge  ourselves  subjeete,  in 
arms  against  oar  sovereign.  Nay,  I  maintain  that  England,  herself, 
will  sooner  treat  for  peace  with  ns  on  the  footing  of  independ^iee, 
than  consent,  by  repealing  her  acts,  to  admowledgo  that  her  whole 
eondnct  towards  us  has  been  a  coarse  of  injustice  and  oppression. 
Her  pride  will  be  less  woonded,  by  sulmutting  to  that  coarse  of  thing? 
which  now  predestinates  our  independence,  than  by  yielding  the  points 
in  controversy  to  her  rebellious  subjects.  The  former  she  would 
regard  as  ike  result  of  fortune ;  the  latter  she  would  feel  as  her  own 
deep  diograoe.  Why,  then, —  why,  then,  sir,  do  we  not)  as  soon  as 
possiUeiy. change  this  bom  a43ivil  to  a  national  war?  And,  since  we 
mast  fight  it  through,  why  not  put  ourselves  in  a  state  to  enjoy  alLthe 
benefits  of  victory,  if  we  gain  the  victory  1 

<<<If  wefiul,  itcanbeno  wonsefiirus.  Bat  we  shall  not  foil.  Tlie 
eaose  will  raise  up  armies ;  the  cause  will  create  navies.  The  people,^ 
the  peqple,  if  we  are  true  to  them,  will  carry  us,  and  will  carry  Aem* 
selves,  glorioosly,  through  this  struggle.  I  care  not  how  ficUe  other 
people  have  been  found.  I  know  the  people  of  these  colonies ;  and  I 
know  that  resistance  to  British  aggression  is  deep  and  settled  in  tlidr 
heartB,  and  cannot  be  eradicated.  Every  col<my,  indeed,  has  eitpreased 
its  willingness  to  follow,  if  we  but  take  the  lead.  Sir,  die  dechratim 
will  inspire  the  people  with  increased  courage.  Instead  of  a  long  and 
bloody  war  for  restoration  of  privileges,  for  redress  of  grievances,  for 
chartered  immunities,  held  under  a  British  king,  set  b^re  them  the 
^Mrioos  object  of  entire  independence,  and  it  will  breathe  into  them 
anew  the  breath  of  life.  Bead  this  declaration  at  the  head  of  the  anny; 
every  sword  will  be  drawn  firom  its  scabbard,  and  the  solemn  vow 
uttered,  to  maintain  it,  or  to  perish  on  the  bed  of  honor.  PaUiah  it 
from  the  pulpit;  religion  will  approve  it,  and  the  love  of  retigions  lib- 
erty will  cling  round  it,  resolved  to  stand  with  it,  or  &I1  with  it  Send 
it  to  the  public  halls;  proclaim  it  there ;  let  tiiem  hear  it  who  heard 
the  first  roar  of  the  enemy's  cannon;  let  them  see  it  who  saw ih&t 
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brvdiors  and  their  tona  fiJl  on  the  field  of  Banker  Bill,  and  in  the 
streets  of  Lexington  and  Concord,  and  the  very  walla  will  ory  oat  in 
its  support 

'^  ^  Sir,  I  know  the  uncertainty  of  human  aflSurs,  but  I  see,  I  aaa 
dearly,  through  this  day's  bumnees.  You  and  I,  indeed,  may  me  it. 
We  may  not  live  to  the  time  when  this  declaration  shall  be  made  good* 
We  may  die;  di^,  colonists ;  die,  slaves;  die,  it  may  be,  ignominiously 
and  on  the  scaffold.  Be  it  so.  Be  it  so.  If  it  be  the  pleasure  <k 
Heaven  that  my  country  shall  require  the  poor  offering  of  my  life,  the 
victim  shall  be  ready  at  the  appointed  hour  of  sacrifice,  come  when 
that  hour  may.  But,  while  I  do  live,  let  me  have  a  country, — or, 
at  least,  the  hope  of  a  country, —  and  that  a  free  country ! 

'^  '  But,  whatever  may  be  our  fitte,  be  assured,  be  assured,  that 
this  declaration  will  stand.  It  may  cost  treasure,  and  it  may  cost 
bipod;  but  it  will  stand,  and  it  will  richly  compensate  for  bodu 
Through  the  thick  gloom  of  the  present,.!  see  the  brightness  of  the 
&ture,  as  the  sun  in  heaven.  We  shall  make  this  a  glorious,  an 
iounartal  day.  When  we  are  in  our  graves,  our  children  will  h(»u>r  it 
They  will  celebrate  it,  with  thanksgiving,  with  festivity,  with  bonfirsBi 
and  illuminations.  On  its  annual  return,  they  will  shed  tears, — copi* 
0U8,  gushing  tears, —  not  of  subjection  and  davery,  not  of  agony  and 
distreaa,  but  of  exultation,  of  gratitude,  and  of  joy.  Sir,  before  God, 
I  believe  the  hour  is  come.  My  judgment  approyea  this  measure,  and 
my  whole  heart  is  in  it  All  that  I  have,  and  all  that  I  am,  and  all 
that  I  hope,  in  this  life,  I  am  now  ready  here  to  stake  upon  it;  and  I 
leave  off^  as  I  begun,  that,  live  or  die,  survive  or  perish,  I  am  for  tha 
declaration.  It  is  my  living  sentiment,  and,  by  the  blessing  of  God, 
it  shall  be  my  dying  sentiment; — independence  noir,  and  ikdx^ 

PBNDKNCE  PORBVBa.'  " 

Daniel  Webster  was  a  son  of  Hon.  Ebenezer  Webster;  was  bom  in 
Salisbury,  N.  H.,  Jan.  18,  1782,  and  was  the  ninth  of  ten  children* 
That  portion  of  his  native  phce  is  now  a  part  of  Franklin.  His  mother 
was  Abigail  Eastman,  the  second  wife,  mi  a  lady  of  superior  intellect 
The  house  in  which  he  was  bom  has  been  demolished,  and  not  a  vestige 
of  it  remains,  but  the  ceUar.  The  old  ehn,  planted  by  his  fether 
sixty  years  ago,  near  the  paternal  dwelling,  with  its  luxuriant 
faraoohes,  still  flourishes  there ;  and,  not  fiur  distant,  runs  Punch  Brook, 
now  diminished  to  a  little  rivulet  The  old  well,  in  which  hung  an 
iron-bound  bucket,  remains,  with  water  as  pure  as  ever.    The  house 
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k  wUdi  Daniel  mM  born  stood  on  tfie  north  roid,  ftr  up  tbe  weBfnn 
1^11  boidoriDg  the  vaUej  of  the  Merrimae.  In  his  youthfiil  diys,  hi 
flhowed  great  eagOToefls  tat  kaning,  and  his  oonstitntioQ  was  tfao«g^ 
too  frail  fbr  any  physical  pnrsoit;  therefore,  more  advantages  weie  ran* 
dered  to  him  thw  to  the  other  boys  of  the  fiunily.  His  fint  teadier 
ma  Thomas  Chase.  He  could  read  toferaUy  well,  and  mole  a  liur 
hand,  bnt  spelling  was  not  his  forte.  His  second  master  was  James 
Tappan,  now  living,  at  an  advanced  age,  in  Oloncester,  Mass.  His 
qnalifications  as  a  teacher  finr  exceeded  those  of  Mr.  Oiase.  Tb% 
worthy  yeteran,  now  dignified  with  the  title  of  Colonel,  feels  a  pride, 
it  may  well  be  supposed,  in  the  fiune  of  his  quondam  friend.  At  tldi 
period  he  oontracted  a  great  pasrion  for  books,  having  access  to  the 
library  of  Thomas  W.  Thompson,  a  young  lawyer  who  boarded  in  his 
ftdier's  fimily ;  and  it  is  related,  that,  before  he  was  fourteen  years 
of  age,  he  became  very  fioniliar  inth  the  Bible  and  the  poetry  of  Isaae 
Watts,  and  could  recite  the  whole  of  Pbpe's  Essay  on  Han.  On  the 
S6th  of  Bfay,  1796,  his  fitther  mounted  his  horse,  and  young  Daniel 
■munted  another,  when  they  proceeded  to  Exeter  Academy,  under  iJm 
supervision  of  Dr.  Benjamin  Abbot  Mr.  Webster  relates  of  himself 
ftt  this  time,  in  his  autobiography :  "My  first  lessons  in  Latin  were 
reeited  to  Joseph  Stevens  Buckminster,  at  that  time  an  assistant  at  the 
academy.  I  made  tolerable  progress  in  all  the  branches  I  attended  to 
under  his  instruction;  but  there  was  one  thing  I  could  not  de, —  I 
could  not  speak  before  the  school.  The  kind  and  excellent  Bock- 
minster,  especially,  sought  to  persuade  me  to  perform  the  exereise 
of  declamation,  like  the  other  boys, — but  I  could  not  do  it  Many  a 
piece  did  I  commit  to  memory,  and  rehearse  in  my  own  room,  ovier 
and  over  again ;  but,  when  the  day  came,  when  the  school  coUectsd^ 
when  my  name  was  called,  and  I  saw  all  eyes  turned  upon  my  seat,  I 
could  not  raise  myself  from  it  Sometimes  the  masters  firowned; 
sometimes  they  smiled.  Mr.  Buckminster  always  pressed  and  ei- 
treated,  with  the  most  winning  kindness,  that  I  would  only  renture 
out;  but  I  could  not  command  sufficient  resolution, —  and,  when  the 
occasion  was  over,  I  went  home,  and  wept  bitter  tears  of  mortifioa* 
tion."  The  editor  acknowledges  the  liberal  use  of  Everett's  MenxMt 
and  March's  Reminiscences  of  the  great  statesman;  and  the  fol- 
lowing detail  of  further  incidents  in  his  early  life  he  ^eans  ft'om 
Philiassor  Edwin  D.  Sanborn,  who  received  the  relation  firom  the  lipg 
atib.  Webster,  and  wrote  the  detafl  on  the  same  day : 


''Item  ilie dfty  wben  he  entered  Bzetor  Academy,  ei  the  age  of 
jblleto0f^  to  this  hoer,  his  life  has  been  one  uninterrapted  seene  of 
meelal  toil  AgoA  men,  who  were  fiMniUftr  with  his  early  life,  mea- 
tioi^  amiHig  their  earliest  recoUeotions  of  his  ohildhood,  a  fondneas  lor 
beeke  above  his  years.  His  &ther  kept  open  door  for  all  travdlerat 
The  teamsters,  who  came  from  the  north,  were  aoeostomed  to  say, 
whea  they  arriwd  at  Judge  Webster's  house,  ^Come,  let  ns  giro  our 
horses  some  oats,  and  go  in  and  hear  little  Dan  read  a  Psalm.'  Thej 
always  oalled  for  him ;  and,  leaning  upon  their  long  whip-stocks,  list- 
ened with  delighted  attenticm  to  the  elocution  of  the  young  orator.  This 
todttsss  fw  books  first  prompted  his  father  to  give  him  a  better  edu* 
Citioii  than  the  district  school  aflbrded.  At  Exeter,  he  had  no  peer  in 
SDOoesflM  and  accurate  study.  His  residence  there  was  brirf.  The 
limited  means  of  his  &ther  would  not  warrant  the  expense  of  a  couf 
tinned  residence  at  that  academy.  A  cheaper  method  of  preparing  him 
bt  college  was  devised.  He  was  placed  under  the  care  of  Bev.  SaoH 
nel  Wood,  of  Bosoawen,  who  received  pupils  into  his  fiunUy  on  veiy 
moderate  terms.  On  entering  this  &mily,  his  &ther  revealed  to  him 
his  intention  of  sending  him  to  col^ge.  The  announcement  was 
received  with  unbounded  exultation.  No  Roman  consul  ever  received 
with  greater  joy  a  senatorial  decree  for  a  triumph !  Under  Dr.  Wood's 
tuition,  with  but  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  rudiments  of  the  Latin 
tongue,  he  read  one  hundred  versesof  Virgil  at  a  lesson.  He  not  only 
read  but  interpreted  the  poet.  He  understood  and  relished  his  polished 
dteticm<  The  English  dress  which  the  young  student  put  upon  the 
old  ftaman  became  him.  His  recreations  then  were  the  same  which 
hajve  oconpied  his  leisure  hours  in  later  life.  In  his  rambles  amoi^ 
llie  neighboring  woods,  his  rifle  was  his  constant  companion : 


•  linoque  solebat  et  hamo 

Deoipere,  et  calamo  salientes  duoere  piBoes.' 

'^  His  kind  Mentor  once  ventured  to  suggest  his  fears  lest  young 
Dtaiel's  example,  in  devoting  so  much  time  to  his  &vorite  amusements, 
inig^t  prove  injurious  to  the  other  boys.  He  did  not  complain  that 
fais  task  was  neglected,  or  that  any  lesson  was  imperfectly  prepared. 
This  saggestion  was  sufficient.  The  sensitive  boy  could  not  bear  the 
BuspiGiaii  of  any  dereliction  of  duty.  The  next  night  was  devoted  to 
ftndy .  Ho  aleep  visited  his  eyes.  His  teacher  appeared,  in  the  morn- 
ing, to  hear  his  recitation.  He  read  his  hundred  lines,  without  mistake. 
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He  iras  now]iere  fbond  tripping  in  syntax  or  proeod j.  As  Im  Uaeber 
WBS  preparing  to  leave,  young  Daniel  requested  him  to  hear  a  km 
more  fines.  Another  hundred  iras  read.  Break&st  ma  repeateAf 
announced.  The  good  doctor  was  impatient  to  go,  and  asked  his  pupil 
how  much  further  he  could  read.  *  To  the  end  of  the  twelfth  book  of 
ihe  .SIneid,'  was  the  prompt  reply.  The  doctor  never  had  oecaaion  to 
reprove  him  again.  His  study  hours,  ever  after,  were  sacred.  In 
less  than  a  year,  he  read,  with  his  teacher,  Yirg^  and  Oicero ;  and,  in 
private,  two  large  works  of  Grotius  and  Puffendorf,  written  in  Latin. 
During  the  month  of  July,  his  &ther  called  him  home  to  assist  him 
on  the  &rm.  At  this  time  of  life,  young  Daniel  had  hut  a  doider 
fi«me,  and  was  not  able  to  endure  much  &tigue.  The  trial  of  a  ain^ 
half-day  brought  the  boy  home  with  blistered  hands  and  wearied  limbs. 
The  next  morning,  his  &ther  gave  him  his  little  bundle  of  Ixx^  aoad 
clothes,  and  bade  him  seek  his  old  teachw  again.  Dr.  Wood  met  han 
with  a  cordial  greeting,  on  his  return,  and  assured  him  that,  wilii  hard 
study,  ho  might  enter  college  at  the  next  commencement  He  then 
had  two  months  to  devote  to  Greek ;  and  he  had  not  yet  learned  ibe 
alphabet  With  characteristic  energy,  he  grappled  with  the  task,  and 
achieved  a  victory  of  which  few  can  boast  What  one  of  those  college 
idlers,  who  talk  so  flippantly  about  the  idleness  of  Daniel  Webster  wbea 
a  student,  has  prepared  himself  for  a  like  station  in  two  short  mondis  ? 
The  students  of  that  day  were  deprived  of  many  of  the  comforts  and 
luxuries  of  life  which  are  now  so  liberally  enjoyed.  l%ey  usually 
travelled  on  horseback.  Their  dress  was  entirely  of  domestic  mam* 
fiicture.  When  Daniel  Webster  went  to  college,  he  took  the  least  val- 
uable of  his  fo.ther's  horses,  which  would  not  be  missed  from  the  isrm, 
and,  depositing  his  scanty  wardrobe  and  library  in  a  pair  of  saddle-bags, 
set  out  for  Hanover.  Scarcely  had  he  lost  sight  of  his  fother's  house, 
when  a  furious  north-east  storm  began  to  beat  upon  the  solitary  traT* 
eller.  The  rain  poured  down  incessantly  for  two  days  and  nights. 
A  necessity  was  laid  upon  him  to  be  present  at  the  commencement  of 
the  term.  He,  therefore,  made  such  speed  as  he  could,  with  his  slow- 
paced  Rozinante,  over  bad  roads,  through  the  pelting  storm,  and  reached 
the  place  at  the  close  of  the  second  day,  if  not  a  '  sorrowful  kni^t,' 
at  least,  in  a  sorrowful  condition.  He  joined  his  class  the  next  day, 
and  at  once  took  the  position  in  it  which  he  has  since  held  in  the  intri- 
lectual  world.  By  the  unanimous  consent,  botii  of  teachers  and  daas- 
mates,  he  stood  at  the  head  of  his  associates  in  study;  and  was  as  &r 


iftcM  ttiem'tlitta,  ib  aU  tbat  oonBtitiites  iinmaii  greatnees,  ap  he  is  nov. 

Aftar  a  nttdenoe  of  twoyean  at  ooUege,  he  spent  a  vacation  at  home. 

He  had  tasted  the  sweets  of  literature,  and  enjoyed  the  victories  of 

liietteotaal  effort.    He  loved  the  scholar's  life.    He  felt  keenly  for  the 

oondition  of  his  brother  Ezekiel,  who  was  destined  to  remain  on  tiie  ftrm, 

and  Jabor  to  Uft  the  mortgage  fixMn  the  old  homestead,  and  furnish  the 

means  of  his  broker's  support    Esekiel  was  a  fiirmer  in  spirit  and  in 

practice^     He  led  his  laborers  in  the  field,  as  he  afterwards  led  his  class 

in  Chreek.     Daniel  knew  and  appreciated  his  superior  intellectual 

eadowmeBts.    He  resolved  that  his  brother  should  enjoy  the  same 

priiileges  with  himself.    That  night,  the  two  brothers  retired  to  bed, 

bttl  not  to  sleep.    They  discoursed  of  their  prospects.     Daniel  utterly 

refiued  (o  enjoy  the  fruit  of  his  brother's  labor  any  longer.    They  were 

united  in  sympathy  and  affection,  and  they  must  be  united  in  their 

pnrguits.     But  how  could  they  leave  their  beloved  parents,  in  age  and 

solitude,  with  no  protector  ?  •  They  talked  and  wept,  and  wept  and 

triked,  till  dawn  of  day.     They  dared  not  broach  the  matter  to  their 

hAer.    Finally,  Daniel  resolved  to  be  the  orator  upon  the  occasion. 

Judge  Webster  was  then  somewhat  burdened  with  debt.     He  was 

advanced  in  age,  and  had  set  his  heart  upon  having  Ezekiel  as  his 

hdpar.     The  very  thought  of  separation  from  both  his  sons  was  painful 

to  him.    When  the  proposition  was  made,  he  felt  as  did  the  patriarch 

of  old,  when  he  exclaimed,  '  Joseph  is  not    "*    *    *    and  will  ye 

also  take  Benjanun  away?'     A  fiimily  council  was  called.     l%e 

modwr's  opinion  was  asked.     She  was  a  strong-minded,  energetic 

woman.     ^le  was  not  blind  to  the  superior  endowments  of  her  sons. 

With  all  a  mother's  partiality,  however,  she  did  not  over-estimate  their 

powen.     She  decided  the  matter  at  once.    Her  reply  was :    '  I  have 

lived  long  in  the  world,  and  have  been  happy  in  my  children.     If 

Daniel  and  Ezekiel  will  promise  to  take  care  of  me  in  my  old  age,  I 

will  consent  to  the  sale  of  aU  our  property  at  once,  and  they  may 

enjoy  the  benefit  of  that  whidi  remains  after  our  debts  are  paid.' 

Tbn  waa  a  moment  of  intense  interest  to  all  the  parties.     Parents  and 

children  all  mingled  their  tears  together,  and  sobbed  aloud,  at  the 

tfaouglit  of  separation.    The  &ther  yielded  to  the  entreaties  of  the  sons 

and  the  advice  of  his  wife.     Daniel  returned  to  college,  and  Ezekiel 

took  his  little  bundle  in  his  hand,  and  sought,  on  foot,  the  scene  of  his 

ptepaitttory  studies.    In  one  year  he  joined  his  younger  brother  in 

ooQege.     His  intelleot  was  of  the  highest  order.    In  clear  and  com- 
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fnkaum  views  of  ike  tdbfetts  ttddiBd,  be  had  ao  ecpeL  :Jia  — 
deieient  in  no  braneh  of  wliadj  pnniied  in  ocUegs.  He  ires  Utimn 
goishfld  finr  okakal  litenutme.  He  aba  availed  bimeelf .  of  julirte 
initniction  in  some  departments  of  stodjr.  ProfiMaor  ShurtleffithflA 
had  a  elass  of  students  reeiting  to  him,  privately,  in  theokgj.  KialrM 
Webster  joined  that  daas,  and  wrote  dissertations  npon  snlyeotB.fnH 
posed  by  ihe  professor,  who  still  speaks,  with  unabated  adBinwfckm,  of 
hiB  charaeter,  as  an  earnest,  trotfafol,  and  sneoessfal  stndent  I  anea 
asked  the  same  venerable  teadier  of  the  dqiortmeiit  of  the  jmnffte 
brother  in  ooUege.  He  rqpKed :  '  O,  sir,  Daniel  was  as  legnkr  aa  Iha 
snn.  He  never  made  a  misstep ;  he  never  stooped  to  do  a  mean  soft ; 
he  never  ooantenanced,  by  his  presenee  or  by  his  convmwtioB,  aa^ 
eoUege  irrq^larities.'  After  gndnatmg,  at  the  early  age  of  atnetosBi 
Daniel  Webster  took  charge  of  the  academy  in  Fryeburg,  Me.  Ba  kft 
his  &dier's  House  again  on  horseback,  with  his  whole  worldly  eflbols  in  » 
pair  of  saddle-bagB.  His  salary  was  diree  hnndied  and  fifiy  dollais  a 
year.  From  8U<^  an  income,  how  much,  think  you,  would  one  of  nor 
modem  dandies  save,  after  supporting  hiaaself  as  a  gentleman  should 
livel  Besides  the  severe  labors  of  the  sohool,  Mr.  Webster  dsfeteci 
his  evenings  to  a  still  more  iikaome  piece  of  drudgery.  'Sib 
deeds  in  the  coun^  records  fer  a  moderate  compensation.  He 
eribed,  on  an  average,  three  deeds  each  evening ;  and  two  largalbliaft 
now  exist,  in  his  huid-writing,  as  indubitable  proo&  of  his  indnsfcry. 
He  received  high  commendation  for  his  fiddity  as  a  teadier.  .  The 
records  of  the  trustees  bear  testimony  to  their  unqualified  appvohslM 
of  his  labors,  and  their  sincere  regret  at  his  departure.  At  the  dose 
of  the  year,  he  visited  his  brother  in  coll^ ;  and,  after  paying  hfa 
own  ddbts,  gave  to  Ezekiel  the  results  of  his  year's  labor,  whick 
amounted  to  one  hundred  dollars.  The  attachment  of  these  brothers  ta 
eadi  other  was  truly  remarkable.  They  kept  no  separate  purae,  till 
they  were  established  in  bosineas.  They  labored  dieerfiilly  for  mdk 
other.  Daniel  submitted  to  the  drudgery  of  copying  deeds,  and 
encroached  upon  the  hoars  due  to  sleep  to  secure  the  means  of  Ua 
brother's  education.  Esekiel  taught  an  evening  school  for  saikrs^  in 
Boston,  in  addition  to  the  &tigues  of  a  hurge  private  school  by  day,  to 
save  money  to  defray,  in  part,  his  brother's  expenses  in  completing  his 
professional  education." 

.   We  have  seen  a  very  impressive  funeral  orattgn  on  E|&rann8inondi^ 
a  member  of  the  senior  dass  of  Dartmouth  CeU^,  who  died  nil  Haa> 
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MT,^  Aprils  18,  1801,  detivend  bj  Mdl  Webteor,  who  ivm  aho  • 
mmimr  of  tbe  aame  dbas.  We  ivill  qnote  a  paaei^  from  the  exor*- 
ikmz  ''AUofhimthat  WW  mortal  Aow lies  in  the  cfaaroek  of  yoii^ 
ecMetery*  By  the  graae  that  nocb  over  the  moiuicb  of  Samner,  Mer* 
fitt^and  Cook,  now  rests  a  fourth  son  of  Dartiooath,  ooztttitating  another 
H«|ameait  of  man's  mortality.  The  son,  as  it  sinks  to  the  ooean,  plajpi 
ihi  (kpartiiig  beanie  on  his  tomb,  but  they  reanimate  him  not  The 
eoldsed  preaseson  his  bosom;  hi^  hands  hang  down  in  weakness.  The 
Usd  of  the  evening  shoats  a  mekneholy  air  on  the  poplar,  but  her 
fsicei isstiUnesB  to  hiseaxe.  While  his  pencfl  was  drawing  scenes  of 
future  felicity, —  while  his  soul  flattered  on  the  gay  breezes  of  hope,- — 
tft  unseen  hand  drew  the  curtain,  and  shut  him  from  our-  view."  Omr 
J9mag  oaJOTy  at  this  time,  had  been  so  inspired  with  the  brilliant  and 
fervid  style  of  President  Wheeloek,  that  he  gave  stronger  indicalaons 
ef  rising  to  eminenoe  in  poetry,  than  in  law  or  politics.  The  fisst  fuJbr 
Ksfaed  oration  oS  Webster  was  delivered  at  Hanover,  July  4, 1800.  It 
may  be  bund  in  the  library  of  the  Antiqaarian  Society. 

Mr*  Webster  completed  his  coll^  course  in  August,  1801,  and 
kaoaaDM  a  student  of  law  in  the  office  of  Thomas  W.  Thonqison,  the 
next-door  neighbor  of  his  &ther,  who  was  t^erwaids  a  s^oator  in  C<m- 
gmsa.    He  rsmamed  in  his  office  as  a  student  till,  in  the  words  of  Mr. 
Mandi,  ^^  he  felt  it  necessary  to  go  somewhere,  and  do  something  ta 
eanna  little  money; "  on  which,  as  before  related,  he  became  preceptw 
ef  an  aoademy,  where,  among  other  mental  exercises,  he  committed  to. 
BBMnevy  Fisher  Ames'  celebrated  speech  on  the  British  treaty;  and  ha^ 
has  heett  beard  to  say,  relates  Everett,  that  few  things  moved  him  more^ 
than  the  perusal  of  this  celebrated  speech.    In  September,  1802,  Mr. 
Webaiter  returned  to  Salisbury,  and  resumed  his  studies  under  Mr. 
Thompson,  with  whom  he  remained  for  eighteen  months. 

Danid  Webster  went  to  Boston  in  July,  1804,  and  became  a  ato- 
ient  of  Christopher  Gore,  where  he  en^iged,  with  devoted  interest,  in 
tta  study  of  speoial  pleading.  In  Marob,  1805,  he  was  admitted  to  . 
poactice  in  the  Suflblk  Court  of  Common  Pleas.  At  this  period,  he 
was.oflfered  the  clerkship  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  in  Hilhh 
beroQ^  county,  N.  H.,  which  he  at  first  was  ready  to  accept ;  but  Mr, 
(lore  opposed  it,  appealing  to  the  ambition  of  his  pupil,  says  March;  — 
once  a  clerk,  he  always  would  be  a  clerk,  with  no  step  upward.  "Qa 
QB,''  said  Mr.  Gore,  ^^  and  finish  your  studies.  You  are  poor  enough, 
but  there  aie  greater  evils  than  poverty.  Live  on  no  man'a  fiurer* 
87' 
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Whatbread  joa  do  eii^  letitbt  the  breadef  indqpeiid^^  tmm^ 
jourprofesBion;  makeyoitiBdf  ii8e{altoyoiirfrieads,aiida]ittkibnii]^ 
daUeto  your  enemies,  and  you  have  notfaingto  fiaar."  His  fiither  wa 
one  of  d^  judges  of  this  court,  and  was  yety  eanest  tbat  Daniel  abwdd 
aeoept  the  station.  Haying  ooncorred  m  the  adyioe  of  Christopher 
Gtnre,  he  said  to  his  &ther,  ^^  I  mean  to  use  my  tongue  in  the  eoorts^ 
—  not  my  pen;  to  be  an  actor,  not  a  register  of  other  men*s  aotioiia ; " 
to  which  his  yenerable  &tfaer  replied :  ^^  Well,  my  son,  your  mother 
has  always  said  that  you  would  oome  to  something,  or  nothing, —  she 
was  not  sure  which.  I  think  you  are  now  about  settling  that  doubt 
for  her." 

Immediately  on  his  admission  to  the  bar,  Mr.  Webster  went  to 
Amherst,  N.  H.,  where  his  &ther's  court  was  in  session.  From  that 
place  he  went  home  with  his  &ther.  He  had  intended  to  establish 
himself  at  Portsmouth,  which,  as  the  largest  town,  and  the  seat  of  the 
foreign  commerce  of  the  State,  opened  the  widest  field  for  practice. 
But  filial  duty  kept  him  nearer  home.  His  fiither  was  now  infirm 
fi^m  the  adyanoe  of  years,  and  had  no  other  son  at  home.  Under  these 
circumstances,  Mr.  Webster  opened  an  office  at  Boscawen,  not  fiir  from 
his  fiither's  residence,  and  comm^ced  the  practice  of  the  law  in  this 
retired  spot  Judge  Webster  liyed  but  a  year  after  his  son's  entrance 
upon  practice, —  long  enough,  howeyer,  says  Eyerett,  to  hear  his  first 
argument  in  court,  and  to  be  gratified  with  the  confident  piiedicdona  of 
his  future  success. 

It  is  related,  on  the  best  authorily,  that  at  his  first  term  he  had  no 
case  for  trial,  that  rendered  it  necessary  for  him  to  address  the  court  at 
Amherst ;  but  he  had  an  important  motixm  to  make,  not  in  the  order 
of  the  docket,  for  which  he  had  made  elaborate  preparation.  Hot 
being  fiimiliar  with  the  course  of  business,  and  haying  seen  no  fiiyora- 
ble  opportunity  to  introduce  and  argue  his  motion,  after  waiting  the 
whole  term,  tiH  ^  eourt  stood  on  its  adjournment,  he  rose,  and  stated 
to  the  eourt,  jthat  he  had  hoped  for  an  opportunity  to  bring  his  moticm 
before  the  cewt,  and  had  prepared  himself  to  argue  it,  but  that  he  now 
saw  there  was  no  timefcNr  Ae  purpose.  Neyertheless,  he  was  unwilling 
to  omit  altogether  acquainting  die  court  with  his  case.  With  this  intro- 
.dnctioti,  he  proceeded  to  'make  a  Aort  statement  of  the  circumstances  of 
his  case,  and  the  .remedy  for  which  he  had  proposed  to  call  upon  Ae 
cauKt ;  but,  at  that  stage  of  the  court,  he  would  not  undertake  to  argue 
ityiJKKigh  he^had  prepared  himself  for  the  puipose.    When  he  bad 


i^edTimei  ISb  seat,  tbe  ehief-jtistioe,  Timothy  Faenrar,  torning  to  hia 
assodates,  renoarked,  in  an  undertone,  which  was,  however,  oyerheard; 
''That  young  man's  statement  is  a  most  imanswerahle  argument/'' 
ancl  immediately  granted  his  motion,  llr.  Wehster  has  been  frequently 
heard  to  remark  that  this  inddent  has  had  a  {narked  Influence  on  his 
e^rts  in  after  life.  It  is  related  of  his  early  appearance  in  pleading  at 
court  in  his  native  State,  that  in  the  onset  there  would  be  an  indication 
t»f  resflessness ;  and  he  would  move  his  feet  about,  and  run  his  hand 
up  over  his  forehead  through  his  Indian-black  hair,  and  lift  his  upper 
lip,  and  ehow  his  teeth,  which  were  as  white  as  those  t)f  a  hound  \  and 
then  he  would  roll  om  in  such  a  stream  of  eloquence,  that  his  power' 
was  IrresQstible. 

Mr.  Webster  was  admitted  as  an  attorney  and  counsellor  of  the 
Superior  tlourt  of  New  Hampshire,  in  May,  1807 ;  and  in  September 
of  that  year,  aft;er  having  become  a  member  of  the  Congregational 
church  of  Salisbury,  his  native  town,  on  the  13th  day  of  that  month, 
wlien  the  Rev.  Thomas  Worcester  was  pastor,  he  removed  from  Boe- 
cawen  to  Portsmouth,  where  he  remained  for  nine  successive  years.  It 
is  mentioned  by  Mr.  March,  as  a  singular  &ct  in  his  professional  life, 
that,  with  the  exception  of  the  occasions  on  which  he  has  been  asso- 
ciated with  the  attorney-general  of  the  United  States  for  the  time  being, 
he  has  hardly  appeared  ten  times  as  junior  counsel.  Mr.  Webster  was 
married  in  June,  1808,  to  Grace,  a  daughter  of  Bev.  Mr.  Fletcher, 
of  Hopkinton,  by  whom  he  had  four  children, —  Grace,  Fletcher,  Julia, 
and  Edward,  the  latter  of  ^hom  died  in  the  Mexican  war.  After  the 
decease  of  his  wife,  he  married  a  second  time, —  Caroline,  daughter  of 
Hermon  Leroy,  of  New  York  city. 

Mr.  Webster  was  elected  to  Congress,  for  the  Federal  party  of  that 
day,  November,  1812 ;  and  continued  four  years  in  the  house,  and  was 
appointed  by  Henry  Clay,  then  Speaker,  a  member  (^  the  committee 
on  foreign  affairs.  He  was  a  member  of  the  committee  of  the  Bock- 
in^liam  Convention,  which  met  at  Brentwood,  Aug.  5,  1812,  and  pre- 
pared a  memorial  to  President  Madison,  remonstrating  against  the  war 
with  Great  Britain.  Mr.  Webster  was  not  a  member  of  Congress  when 
the  war  was  dedared,  nor  in  any  other  public  station.  The  principal 
subjects  on  which  he  addressed  the  house,  during  the  13th  Congress,, 
were  hia  own  resolutions,  the  increase  of  the  navy,  the  repeal  of  the 
embargo,  and  an  appeal  from  the  decision  of  the  chair,  on  a  motion  for 
t2ie  pevious  question*.    His  speeches  on  these  questions  raised  him  to 
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Oefiont  unkof  arfiilnt.  Hi  cdtmleA  fikiiair  idaladnt  «.  1n^ 
■d08  of  the  hooBtt,  and  guned  the  psnoMl  imftot  erm  of  tk^ie  mlk 
ulioiii  he  mort  dilfared.  Mr.  WofaBter,  ia^  1814,  i^noied  the  pn^ 
far  a  Bank  of  the  United  Stitv,  with  a  cifital  of  fifkj  nuDioM, « 
mMNuid  in  its  principles,  and  sore  to  inoraae  the  denqgement  of  tfcfi 
enrencj.  In  the  intarrab  of  Coogresa,  BIr.  Webeter  ma  oecnpiid^ 
at  Portnnoath,  in  the  praotiee  of  kw.  The  deatmetioii  of  hia  haaip„ 
fcniiiaie,  library,  and  manj  Talnabk  mannaeriplB^  in  the  eztcMfQ 
ivB  that  ooeoned  in  Deoember,  1818^  had  ao  embanraaaed  hia  eiro«l%* 
atanoea,  that  he  fiwnd  it  hk  diilj  to  endeavor  to  iaprove  hia  oonditfoia. 
On  the  return  of  the  peace,  Mr.  Webeter  waa  actiTO  in  lehtion  to 
tfe  O0D8titati<Hialit7  ci  the  tariff  policj,  and  the  reenmplien  of  apticie 
paymenlB. 

Mr.  Webeter  removed  to  Boaton  in  the  year  1818,  when  ooaomeoood 
a  period  of  about  aiz  yean*  retirenient  from  aetive  pditioal  Kfe,  .dnxii^ 
whidk  time,  with  a  ain^  ezoeption,  he  filled  no  paUic  oflfee,  and 
dofoted  himaelf  ezcloaiTdy  to  hia  duties  as  a  lawyer.  It  waa  accord* 
higly  within  this  period  that  hia  reputation  in  hia  profession  waa  eatah* 
bhed,  A  hrge  share  of  the  best  business  of  New  England  paased 
into  his  hands;  and  the  yeterans  of  the  Boston  bar  admitted  hiss  to  an 
entire  equality  of  standing  amongst  them.  Mr.  Webster,  on  the  aepa- 
ration  of  Maine,  waa  elected  to  the  Massachusetts  convention  oa  leviek 
ing  the  State  constitution,  in  1820,  when  he  exhibited  great  intdleotsal 
dultty,  and  with  the  most  eminent  success.  In  1822  he  was  eleoted 
by  the  people  of  Boston  to  the  State  Legislature,  at  which  period  he 
was  also  one  of  the  framers  of  the  city  charter  &r  Boston ;  and  in 
November  of  this  year  he  was  elected  to  the  house  <^  Goi^ress,  aa  aoo* 
odBBM  of  Benjamin  Oorfaant  We  find  the  following  reminiscence  of 
Mr.  Webster,  in  relation  to  this  period :  "  It  has  so  happened,"  onoe 
ttid  Mr.  Webster,  '^  that  all  the  public  services  which  I  have  rendmd 
in  the  world,  in  my  day  and  generation,  have  been  connected  with  the 
general  gov^nment  I  think  I  ought  to  make  an  exception.  I  waa 
ten  days  a  member  of  tiie  Maasachusetti  L^ialature,  and  I  tnnied  nij 
thoughts  to  the  search  of  some  good  objeet,  in  which  I  could  be  uaeful 
in  that  position ;  and,  after  much  reflection,  I  introduced  a  bill,  which, 
with  the  general  consent  <^  both  houses  of  the  Massachusetts  Lofps* 
lature,  passed  into  a  law,  and  is  now  a  law  of  the  State,  which  cnacli 
that  no  man  in  the  State  ahall  catch  trout  in  any  odier  manner  than 
with  the  ordinary  hook  and  line.    With  thai  taamftioa,  I  naver  was 


obbneded,  fixr  la  Ikmr,  with  uiy  State  govenmittit,  ia  my  lilia.  t 
iieif«r  held  offioe,  high  or  low,  wider  any  Stato  govenunent  Perv 
\Bf»  that  Wat  my  misfortiiDe.  At  the  age  of  thirty,  I  was  in  Neir 
Hampahire,  practising  law,  and  had  aome  clients.  John  Taylor  CriL* 
mitfi,  who  finr  fourteen  yean  was  Qovemor  of  the  State,  thonj^t  that, 
jQfOQg  man  as  I  was,  I  might  he  fit  to  he  an  attorney-general  of  the 
Stale  of  New  Hampahire,  and  he  nominated  me  to  die  coimcil ;  and 
the  COancQ,  taking  it  into  their  deep  oonsideration,  and  not  h^pening 
to  he  of  die  same  politica  of  the  governor  and  myself,  voted,  three  onl 
of  five,  that  I  was  not  competent, —  and,  very  Ukely,  they  were  ri^it 
80,  yoa  see,  I  never  gained  promotion  in  any  State  government" 

lb.  Webster  was  again  elected  to  C!ongreaa  for  Suffolk;  andao 
great  a  fovorite  had  he  become,  that  the  choioe  was  nnanimoos,  witii 
the  exception  of  three  votes.  In  1826  he  was  roaected  to  the  house ; 
hot^  befinB  taking  his  seat,  he  was  elected,  by  the  L^islature,  to  th« 
Senate  in  Congress,  in  place  of  Elijah.  H.  Mills, —  which  station  ha 
fiUed  until  he  was  appointed  Secretary  of  State,  under  President  Hiar- 
rison,  in  1841.  He  was  succeeded  by  Abel  P.  Upshur  in  1844,  and 
was  reelected  to  the  U.  S.  Senate  in  1845,  which  stati(«  he  occiq»ied 
until  Ids  appointment  as  Secretary  of  State,  under  President  Fillmore, 
in  1850 ;  and  never,  since  the  days  of  Jeflbrson,  the  first  incumbent, 
has  a  president  of  this  Union  been  honored  with  a  mom  profound  and 
sagacious  counsellor  than  Daniel  Webster. 

In  the  spring  of  the  year  1889,  Mr.  Webster  crossed  the  Atlantic^ 
making  a  tour  through  England,  Scotland,  and  France.  His  atten* 
tion  was  drawn  to  the  agriculture  of  England  and  Scotland;  to  the 
great  subjects  of  currency  and  exchange ;  to  the  condition  of  the  labor* 
ing  classes ;  and  to  the  practical  effect  on  the  politics  of  Europe  of  the 
syutem  of  the  continental  alliance.  No  traveller  from  this  country 
has,  probably,  ever  been  received  with  equal  attention,  says  Everett^ 
fak  the  highest  quarters  in  England.  Courtesies  usually  extended  only 
io  ambassadors  and  foreign  ministers  were  advanced  to  him.  Hk 
table  was  covered  with  invitations  to  the  seats  of  the  nobility  and 
gentry ;  and  his  company  was  eagerly  sought  at  the  public  entertain* 
ments  which  took  place  while  he  was  in  the  country.  Among  the 
ctninent  men  with  whom  he  contracted  intimacy,  may  be  named  the 
late  Lord  Ashburton.  A  mutual  regard,  of  more  than  usual  warmth, 
itfose  between  them.  This  circumstenoe  was  well  understood  in  the 
Idgh^  eiroles  of  English  society;  and  when,  two  yean  ktor,  a  "^hange 
87* 
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ff  adnunistntkm  in  bodi  oountries  Imn^t  the  parties  to  vliick  ilbfBj 
were  reepectiyely  attached  into  powar,  the  friendly  relations  weO 
known  to  exist  between  them  were,  no  doubt,  among  the  motires  which 
led  to  the  appointment  of  Lord  Ashburtcxi  as  special  minbter  to  the 
United  States.  When  the  Whig  party  came  into  power,  in  the  year 
1841,  Mr.  Webster  displayed  extraordinary  sagacity  in  the  negjo- 
tiation  of  the  treaty  with  Great  Britain,  on  the  adjustment  of  the 
long-contested  question  of  the  north-eastern  boundary,  which  hei^t^ 
ened  his  renown  for  diplomatic  skill. 

When  Mr.  Webster  was  elected  to  Congress  over  Jesse  Ptitnam,  jn 
1822,  he  exhibited  the  same  energy  of  character  in  behalf  of  his  00091- 
try  that  had  previously  made  him  the  great  leader  among  leaders. 
He  labored  finr  sufbring  Greece;  on  the  tariff  law  of  1824 ;  effected  a 
complete  revision  of  the  law  for  the  punishment  of  crimes  ag^nst  the 
United  States^  gave  a  speech  on  the  Congress  of  Panama ;  and  argued 
on  the  revision  of  the  tariff  law,  and  the  embarrassments  of  the  contest. 
His  manly  course  in  the  administrations  of  Jackson  and  Van  Buren, 
in  relation  to  the  veto  ot  the  bank,  the  rise  and  progress  of  nullifica- 
tion, the  force  bill,  the  removal  of  the  deposits,  the  expunging  resolu- 
tion, and  the  sub-treasury  system,  are  identified  with  his  history.  We 
do  not  forget  his  interest  in  other  great  national  topics,  sudi  as  the 
annexation  of  Texas,  the  war  with  Mexico,  the  Oregon  question, 
revival  of  the  sub-treasury  system,  and  repeal  of  the  tariff  of  1842 ; 
on  a  territorial  government  for  the  Mexican  provinces,  on  a  constitu- 
tion of  State  government  adopted  by  California  prohibiting  slavery,  on 
the  anti-slavery  agitation  relative  to  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  and  the 
Compromise,  and  his  great  speech  for  the  Union.  We  would  have  our 
readers  recur  to  Everett's  political  biography  of  Daniel  Webster,  for  a 
development  of  his  action  on  these  great  national  topics. 

Where  is  a  nobler  passage  than  this  of  Webster :  ''  I  am,''  says 
Webster,  '^  where  I  have  ever  been,  and  ever  mean  to  be.  Standing 
On  the  platform  of  the  general  constitution, —  a  platform  broad  enougl^ 
and  firm  enough,  to  uphold  every  interest  of  the  whole  country, —  I 
shall  still  be  found.  Intrusted  with  some  part  in  the  administration 
of  that  constitution,  I  intend  to  act  in  its  spirit,  and  in  the  spirit  of 
those  who  framed  it.  I  would  act  as  if  our  fiithers,  who  formed  it  fiv 
us,  and  who  bequeathed  it  to  us,  were  looking  on  me, —  as  if  I  oould 
see  their  venerable  forms  bending  down  to  behold  us,  from  the  abodes 
above.    I  would  act,  too,  as  if  the  eye  of  posterity  was  gazing  on  m^ 
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^  ^<g(tfl2i£ng  thus,  as  m  the  fall  gaie  of  our  anoestors  and  our  poa- 
tienty, —  having  receiyed  this  inheritance  from  the  former,  to  be  trana- 
mitted  to  the  latter,  and  feeling  that  if  I  am  formed  for  any  good,  ip. 
my  day  and  generation,  it  is  for  the  good  of  the  whole  country, — 
no  local  policy  or  local  feeling,  no  temporary  impulse,  shall  induce  me 
fo  yield  my  foothold  on  the  constitution  and  the  Union. 

"  I  came  into  public  life  in  the  service  of  the  United  States.  On 
that  broad  altar  my  earliest  and  all  my  public  vows  have  been  made. 
I  propose  to  serve  no  other  master.  So  &r  as  depends  on  any  ag^ncy 
of  mine,  they  shall  continue  united  States, —  united  in  interest  and 
afl^tion, —  united  in  everything  in  regard  to  which  the  constitution 
has  decreed  their  union, — united  in  war,  for  the  commoi^  defence,  the 
common  renown,  and  the  common  ^ory, — and  united,  compacted,  knit 
firmly  together,  in  peace,  for  the  common  prosperity  and  happiness  of 
ourselves  and  our  children." 

Judge  Story  related,  one  time,  of  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  that  his 
great  expression  was,  "It  is  admitted."  As  he  was  a  powerful 
reasoner,  it  was  often  remarked,  "  Once  admit  his  premises,  and  you 
ure  forced  to  his  conclusions;  therefore,  deny  everything  he  sys." 
Said  Daniel  Webster  to  Story,  "  When  Judge  Marshall  says,  'It  is 
admitted,  sir,'  I  am  prepared  for  a  bomb  to  burst  over  my  head,  and 
demolish  all  my  points."  May  not  the  same  remark  be  made  of 
Webster,  the  invincible  defender,  as  of  Marshall,  the  profound 
expounder,  of  the  constitution  1 

The  address  of  Mr.  Webster,  pronounced  on  Bunker  Hill,  June  17, 
1825,  it  is  s&id  was  modelled,  even  to  its  best  passages,  in  Marshpee 
Brook, —  the  orator  catching  trout  and  elaborating  sentences,  at  the 
same  time.  It  is  further  related,  that,  as  the  orator  drew  in  some 
trout  particularly  large,  he  was  heard  to  exclaim,  ''  Venerable  men ! 
you  have  come  down  to  us  from  a  former  generation.  Heaven  has 
bounteously  lengthened  out  your  lives,  that  you  might  behold  this 
joyous  day."  Says  Webster,  in  another  passage  of  the  same  para- 
graph :  ''  Yonder  proud  ships,  by  a  felicity  of  position,  appropriately 
^yiog  at  the  foot  of  this  mount,  and  seeming  fondly  to  cling  around  it, 
are  not  means  of  annoyance  to  you,  but  your  country's  own  means  of 
distinction  and  defence." 

We  find  in  Everett's  biography  of  Webster  some  exeelleni  remarks 
on  the  preparation  of  orators  for  public  speaking,  where,  in  allusion  to 
Mr.  Webster,  he  says :  ''  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  an  orator  like 
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Ife  VMntar  is  iiraihi]^  tied  own,  ca  tnj  cwwMwn,  io  bit  nMMdnl^ 
■BlM,  or  to  a  fMm«rJr«r  lopelitioo  of  lliiir  oontanti.  Ik  mmj  k^ 
praMwilfaat,  k  moi j  oues,  llie  noUflot  md  die  boldeet^  Ae  Im* 
nd  wanMBt  tints  thrown  upon  the  cHiime,  in  diMxmnes  of  tlik  Vmk, 
TOO  die  nnpraneditaled  iDflpntaon  of  te  moment  of  deU^wy.  no 
oppoeite  view  would  be  absiiid ;  became  it  would  imply  that  thnMHid^ 
under  tbe  high  excitement  of  delivery,  was  kss  fertile  and  cMitiTe 
than  in  the  repose  of  llie  doset  A  speaker  oould  not,  if  he  { 
kf  antioipste,  in  his  study,  tiie  earnestness  and  fervor  of  spirit  i 
by  aetnal  contact  with  the  andienoe ;  he  could  not,  by  any  poenMiiyj 
fiKcstsll  the  sympathetic  ininence  upon  Us  imagination  and  intdlaoi 
of  the  listening  and  applaading  throng.  However  severe  the  mefiini 
rsquiied  .by  the  nature  of  the  oooasion,  or  dictated  by.his  own  iaali^ 
a  speaker  like  Mr.  Webster  will  not  confine  himself  'to  ponring  oat 
fervorsaweek  old.' "  In  another  psaeage  of  this  memoir,  Mr.  Swarett^ 
in  fiurther  enlarging  on  diis  subject^  says  Ihat  no  one  wiH  think  that 
the  entire  apostrophe  to  Warren,  in  his  first  Bunker  Hill  ontion,  awit 
stands  in  the  reported  speech,  was  elaborated  and  committed  to  memory. 
In  tfd,  there  is  a  slight  grammatioal  inaccuracy,  caused  by  pasring 
from  the  third  person  to  the  second  in  the  same  sentence,  wUoh  is  al 
once  the  natural  consequence  and  the  proof  of  an  unpremeditated 
expansion  or  elevation  of  the  preconceived  idea.  We  see  the  profrss 
When  tiie  sentence  commenced,  '^  But,  ah !  him ! "  it  was  evidently  in 
die  mind  of  the  orator  to  close  it  by  saying,  '^  How  diall  I  speak  of 
himi "  But,  in  the  progress  of  the  sentence,  forgetEol — unoouMous 
—  of  the  grammatical  form,  but  melting  with  the  thou{(ht, —  behold- 
ing, as  he  stood  upon  the  spot  where  the  hero  fell,  hb  bek»ved  and 
heautifttl  image  rising  firom  the  ground, —  he  can  no  longer  speak  of 
him.  Willing  subject  of  hie  own  witchery,  he  clothes  his  conception 
.with  sensible  forms,  and  speaks  to  the  glorious  being  whom  he  has 
called  back  to  life.  He  no  longer  attempts  to  discourse  of  Waim  to 
the  audience ;  bat,  passing,  after  a  few  intervening  chiuses,  from  the 
third  person  to  the  second,  he  exclaims,  ''  How  shall  I  strugg^  wA 
tho  emotions  that  stifle  the  utterance  of  ihy  name!  Our  poor  work 
may  perish,  but  thine  shall  endure !  This  monument  may  moaldar 
away,  the  solid  ground  it  rests  upon  may  sink  down  to  a  IctbI  with  the 
sea,— but  thy  memory  shall  not  fiul !  " 

We  concur  with  Edward  Bverett  in  what  he  remarim  of  Webatar^ 
fiunoos  tq)ly.to  Hayne,  vrhen  he  says.:  '^  Of  the  eifeotiveneMi  of  Ms. 
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WebfM^l  nudiner  is  mmj  parte,  h  ivorid  be  m  wn  to  sttelkipt  16 
ghreaoy  one  net  prannt  tl»  fiunteet  idea.  It  has  been  my  fortune  lo 
ItoirMne  of  die  aUest  i^eeobes  of  the  greatest  living  oraton  on  bodi 
flUfef  el  tiie  water ;  bat  I  mnst  oonliBSB  I  never  heard  an jtUiq;  wUaii 
a6  oomjiletelj  reaKsed  my  oonoeption  of  what  DemosUienea  was  wbea 
lie  ddivered  Ae  oration  for  die  crown." 

'^SfRimg  from  a  revolutionary  stock,"  said  Caleb  Cnahing,  in  a 
Hntm  of  Webster's  speeches,  '^  nnrtared  in  the  very  domains  of  ^die 
toomitain  goddess,  Uberty,'  he  rose  to  &me  and  usefulness  in  the 
bosom  of  his  native  State.  So  surely  as  the  bright  stars  shall  mov« 
mi  imtirin^y  in  their  celestial  paths  on  high  to  glad  the  eye  anl 
lead  tiie  footsteps  of  unborn  generations  of  men, —  so  surely  as  gemna, 
kewar,  patriotism,  will  continue  to  be  prised  on  earth  when  the  passions 
of  the  hour  shall  have  fretted  themselves  into  extinction  and  oUivion, 
—  at  sure  is  it  that  the  time  will  come  when  New  Hampshire  will 
QBfteem  it  her  pride  and  her  glory  to  have  given  birth  and  maturity  to 
Daniel  WBbster.  And  yet,  such  are  the  corruptions  of  party,  and 
snoh  the  in&my  to  which  it  sometames  degrades  the  daily  press,  that, 
w  Mr.  Webster  feelingly  remarked  in  his  speech  at  Concord,  it  haii 
been  his  fortune,  whether  in  public  life  or  out  of  it,  to  be  pursued  by 
'a  d^;r0e  of  reproach  and  accusation  in  his  native  State  such  as 
aeter  fell  to  the  lot  of  any  other  of  her  public  men. 

^'  Of  the  speeches  delivered  by  Mr.  Webster  in  the  Senate,  those 
aevoled  to  the  great  constitutional  questions  display  Mr.  Webster 
wdthout  a  competitor.  By  a  succession  of  unrivalled  speeches  in  expo* 
ifition  of  disputed  texts  or  constructions  of  the  constitution, — by  the 
)m>found  knowledge  of  historical  fects  displayed  in  them,  the  acuteness, 
aagad^  and  comprehensiveness  of  view  which  they  exhibit,  and  the 
patriotio  seal  which  animates  them  in  every  line,—  he  has  earned  for 
UHQself  a  most  peculiar  and  most  exalted  position  in  the  public  eye,  as 
the  great  expounder  and  champion  of  the  fundamental  hiw  of  the  Union. 
Bo  long  as  the  government  of  the  United  States  shall  endure,  or  the 
nemory  of  its  honor  and  its  liberty  survive  the  overthrow  of  its  insti- 
tutions,—  so  long  as  our  example  shall  occupy  a  page  in  the  history 
lef  human  freedom, — so  long  must  the  speeches  of  Mr.  Webster  be 
vead,  studied,  admired.  On  these  he  may  ccmfidently  rely  for  the 
respect  and  applause  of  his  country,  while  living;  on  these,  for  a  feme 
lasting  as  the  undying  spirit  of  ccmstitutional  liberty  itselC  Neitiier 
in  the  Fhilii^  oratians  of  DemostiieneSy  nor  in  the  consular  ones  ^f 
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Gmmio,  nor  in  vhftteTer  cksB  aiaong  the  speecbefl  of  Btoice,  or  PHt| 
or  OumiBg,  is  there  aaytfiiiig  more  tfaoroaghl j  zmbtted  and  Batorsbed 
irith  the  veiy  eeaenoe  of  imnuMlali^  than  in  these  constitiitioDfll 
apeeohes  of  Thaoid  Webster. 

"  It  18  one  of  the  characteriatic  traits  of  Mr.  Webster's  speeches, — 
whether  at  the  bar,  in  political  assemblies,  or  in  Congress, —  that  Aen 
is  nothing  in  them  diacorsive ;  no  digressions  from  the  straightforward 
path  of  his  argument,  no  mere  episodes  of  embellishment,  no  common- 
place arts  of  oratory.  They  are  models  of  seyere  unity  of  design,  of 
consummate  and  beautiful  simplicity  of  execution,  like  some  mastcp- 
piece  of  statuary  carved  in  the  blended  grace  and  majesty  of  antique 
art.  fie  sends  forth  no  scattered  rays,  to  dazzle  with  their  brilliancy, 
and  bewilder  while  they  dazzle, —  but  pours  a  steady  stream  of  light, 
concentrated  in  a  broad  beam  of  eflEulgence  upon  the  point  he  wouU 
illumine.  His  mind  neyer  stops  on  the  course,  like  Attdanta,  to  gather 
the  golden  fruits  which  glitter  in  its  path,  and  thus  ultimately  lose  the 
prize  of  the  race  in  pursuit  of  the  delusive  temptations  of  the  moment 
For  this  reason,  it  is  impossible  to  do  justice  to  any  of  his  more  elabo* 
rate  effi>rts  by  bare  extracts,  when  every  sentence  is  an  essential  part 
of  one  grand  whole,  and  nothing  can  be  spared  from  the  finished  per- 
fection of  the  work,  nothing  added,  without  marring  its  excellent  sym- 
metry. Yet,  amid  all  the  dignity,  strength  and  singleness,  which 
distinguish  his  productions,  there  is  an  occasional  vividness  of  imagery, 
so  apposite,  that  it  seems  to  be  innate  in  the  very  substance  of  the 
matter,  rather  than  a  mere  illustration,—  like  the  native  lustre  of  a 
gem,  belonging  to  the  primitive  organization  of  its  elements.  It  is  not 
difficult,  therefore,  to  select  passages  which,  fitkgments  though  they  be, 
are  beautiful  and  striking  in  themselves,  and  bear  witness  what  that  b 
of  which  they  are  but  severed  parts.  You  do  not  see  the  magnificent 
temple,  in  its  admirable  whole ;  but  even  the  solitary  column,  the 
broken  frieze,  torn  from  its  pediment,  bespeak  the  grandeur  of  Ae 
Parthenon.  The  following  passage  elucidates  a  great  principle,  by  a 
happy  recurrence  to  historical  facts : 

"  '  We  are  not  to  wait  till  great  public  mischiefe  come,'  says  Web* 
ster, — 'till  the  government  is  overthrown,  or  liberty  itself  put  in 
extreme  jeopardy.  We  should  not  be  worthy  sons  of  our  fiifliets, 
were  we  so  to  regard  great  questions  affecting  the  general  fieedouL 
Those  fathers  accomplished  the  Revolution  on  a  strict  question  of  prin- 
ciple.   The  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  asserted  a  right  to  tax  the 
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QOlonies,  .in  aH  cises  whfttaoevQr ;  and  it  iras  prodsel^  on  this  qnostion 
that  they  made  the  Revolution  to  torn.  The  amount  of  taxation  was 
trifling;  but  the  claim  was  inconsistent  with  liberty, —  and  that  was, 
in  their  ejes,  enough.  It  was  against  the  recital  of  an  act  of  Parliar 
ment,  rather  than  against  any  suffering  under  its  enactments,  that 
thej  took  up  arms.  They  went  to  war  against  a  preamble.  They 
fought  seven  years  against  a  declaration.  They  poured  out  their  treas* 
ures  and  their  blood,  like  water,  in  a  contest  in  opposition  to  an  asser* 
lion  which  those  less  sagacious,  and  not  so  well  schooled  in  the  princi- 
.  pies  of  civil  liberty,  would  have  regarded  as  barren  phraseology,  or 
mere  parade  of  words.  They  saw,  in  the  claim  of  the  British  Parlia* 
ment,  a  seminal  principle  of  mischief — the  germ  of  unjust  power; 
they  detected  it,  dragged  it  forth  from  underneath  its  plausible  dis- 
guises, struck  at  it, — nor  did  it  elude  either  their  steady  eye  or  their 
well-directed  blow,  till  they  had  extirpated  and  destroyed  it,  to  the 
smallest  fibre.  On  this  question  of  principle,  while  actual  suflfering 
was  yet  afSskr  off,  they  raised  their  flag  against  a  power,  to  which,  for 
purposes  of  foreign  conquest  and  subjugation.  Home,  in  the  height  of 
her  glory,  is  not  to  be  jDompared, —  a  power  which  has  dotted  over  the 
sur&ce  of  the  whole  globe  with  her  possessions  and  military  posts, — 
whose  morning  drum-beat,  following  the  sun,  and  keeping  company 
with  the  hours,  circles  the  earth  daily  with  one  continuous  and 
unbroken  strain  of  the  martial  airs  of  England.'  " 

The  manners  of  Daniel  Webster  in  public  speaking  are  remarkable. 
'^  It  is  in  reply  that  he  comes  out  in  the  majesty  of  intellectual 
grandeur,"  says  Col.  Knapp,  ''  and  lavishes  about  him  the  opulence 
of  intellectual  wealth ;  it  is  when  the  darts  of  the  enemy  have  hit 
him,  that  he  is  all  might  and  soul;  it  is  then  that  he  showers  down 
words  of  weight  and  fire.  Hear  him  then,  and  you  will  say  that  his 
eloquence  is  founded  on  no  model,  ancient  or  modem,  however  strong 
may  be  the  resemblance  to  any  one  of  them ;  that  he  never  read  the 
works  of  a  master  for  imitation; — all  is  his  own,  excellences  and 
defects.  He  resembles  no  American  orator  we  have  ever  heard.  He 
does  not  imitate  any  one  in  the  remotest  degree :  neither  the  Addiso- 
nian eloquence  of  Alexander  Hamilton,  which  was  the  day-spring  in  a 
pore  and  vernal  atmosphere,  full  of  health  and  beauty ;  nor  does  he 
strive  for  the  sweetness  of  Fisher  Ames,  whose  heart,  on  all  great 
oocaaions,  grew  liquid,  and  he  could  pour  it  out  like  water.  Ames 
wsved  the  wand  of  the  enchantress,  and  a  paradise  arose,  peopled  with 
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ethereal  beings,  afl  engaged  fai  panaing  an  immortal  career.^'  fiilGr. 
Webster's  eloqaenoe,  one  is  senuble  that  there  is  a  vast  and  indfeinite 
back-ground  of  character.  The  oratory  is  bat  as  a  little  jet  out  of  a 
great  reservoir,  finom  whidi  it  is  not  missed.  He  would  at  times  orer- 
whelm  you,  and  draw  himself  back  again  before  you  recovered  your 
self-possession.  The  orator  is  bat  a  fraction  of  the  man, —  the  man 
standing  indefinitely  great  behind  the  mere  orator.  He  is  delightfully 
felicitous  in  fllustration.  How  effective,  for  instsnoe,  the  passage 
where,  in  remarking  on  the  vast  extent  of  thb  republic,  the  two  great 
seas  of  the  world  washing  the  one  and  the  other  shore,  in  the  concep- 
tion of  which,  says  Webster,  we  may  realise  the  beautifol  deaeriptioii 
of  the  ornamental  edgii^  of  the  buckler  of  Achilles : 

« Now  the  brad  ibSM  oomplBte  tte  artift  erawMd, 
With  hit  last  hand,  and  ponral  tba  oeean  vooad ; 
In  liTing  silTer  Beemed  the  wavea  to  roU, 
And  beat  the  buckler's  Terge,  and  bound  the  whole.* 

''The  person  of  Mr.  Webster  is  singular  and  commanding,"  says 
Knapp.  *'  His  height,  above  the  ordinary  sise,  about  five  feet  eleven 
inches.  He  is  brood  across  the  chest,  and  stoutly  and  firmly  buih; 
but  there  is  nothing  of  clumsiness  either  in  his  form  or  gait.  His 
head  is  very  large ;  his  forehead  high,  with  good-shaped  temples.  He 
has  a  large,  black,  solemn-looking  eye,  that  exhibits  strength  and 
steadfiistness,  which  sometimes  bums,  but  never  sparkles.  His  lips, 
when  his  countenance  is  in  repose,  shut  close  —  Lavater's  mark  of 
firmness ;  but  the  changes  of  his  lips  make  no  small  part  of  the  strong 
and  varied  expressions  of  his  fiice.  His  hair  is  of  a  raven-black,  of  great 
thickness,  and  is  generally  worn  rather  short;  his  eyebrows  are  thick, 
more  than  commonly  arched,  and  bushy, —  which,  on  a  slight  contrac- 
tion, give  his  features  the  appearance  of  sternness.  But  the  general 
expression  of  his  fiu»,  after  it  is  properly  examined,  is  rather  mild  and 
amiable  than  otherwise.  His  movements  in  the  senate-chambw  and  in 
the  street  are  slow  and  dignified.  His  voice,  once  heard,  is  always 
remembered ;  but  there  is  no  peculiar  sweetness  in  it ;  —  its  tones  are 
rather  harsh  than  musical ;  —  still,  there  is  great  variety  in  them. 
Some  have  a  most  startling  penetration ;  others,  of  a  softer  character, 
catdi  the  ear,  and  charm  it  down  to  the  most  perfect  attention.  His 
voice  has  nothing  of  that  monotony  which  palls  upon  the  ear;  it  nay 
be  heard  all  day  without  &tiguing  the  audience.    His  empbasw  w 
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atfiqgi  ind  big  enoofiiatkm  clear,  and  so  digtmct  that  not  a  syllable 
qpopoa  any  of  hk  heareia.  The  compass  of  his  voice  is  so  great,  that 
it  £11^  aoy  room,  however  hirge,  with  perfect  ease  to  himself;  and 
Willis,  our  native  poet,  who  saw  him  nearly  twenty  years  after  the 
gp^ic  description  of  Knapp  was  written,  says :  *'  Sombre  as  the  lines 
of  bis  fiice  are,  onlighted  with  health  or  impalse,  the  eyes  so  cavern- 
oas  and  dark,  the  eyelids  so  livid,  eyebrows  so  heavy  and  black,  and 
the  features  so  habitually  grave, —  it  is  a  &ce  of  strong  affections, 
gj^nial,  and  fiireign  to  all  nnkindness.  There  is  not  a  trace  in  it  |rhere 
a  pettishness  or  a  peevishness  could  lodge,  and  no  means  in  its  sallow 
musdea  for  the  expression  of  an  intellectual  littleness  or  perversion.  It 
is  all  broad  and  majestic,  all  expansive  and  generous.  The  darkness  in 
it  is  the  shadow  of  a  Salvator  Bosa, —  a  heightening  of  grandeur,  with- 
out injury  to  the  clearness.  His  physical  superiority  and  noble  dispo- 
sition are  in  just  balance  with  his  mind.  Webster,  incapable  of  the 
forecast  narrowness  which  makes  the  scope  of  character  converge  when 
meridian  ambition  and  occupation  fill  it  no  longer,  will  walk  the  broad- 
eaing  path  that  has  been  divergent  and  liberalizing  from  his  childhood 
to  the  present  hour,  till  he  steps  from  its  expanding  lines  into  his 
giSiVe."  At  the  festival  of  the  Sons  of  New  Hampshire,  General  Dear- 
boni  said  of  Daniel  Webster,  '^  that,  on  all  occasions  when  he  put  forth 
the  full  energies  of  his  mind,  he  appeared  in  the  senate-chamber  like 
the  lion-hearted  Bichard  in  the  tournament  of  Ashley  de  la  Zouch, 
ready  to  meet  all  combatants ;  and  woe  betide  those  who  received  the 
ponderous  and  crushing  blows  of  his  mighty  intellectual  mace ! ''  Mr. 
Webater  is  a  member  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 
Massachusetts  Historical,  New  England  Genealogic,  and  American 
Antiquarian  Societies. 


SAMUEL  LORENZO  KNAPP. 

AOm&I  6,  ISM.    SCTLOOT  OSf  ADAMS  AND  JSVIIIISOW. 

Was  born  at  Newburyport,  in  1774 ;  and  was  educated  at  Phillips' 
Academy,  in  Exeter,  where  he  shone  as  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
adMwVi  especially  in  deolamation.    He  gndoated  at  Dartmouth  Col-' 
88 
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lege  in  1804,  when  he  entered  on  the  studj  of  law,  under  Chief  Juslioe 
Parsons,  at  Newburyport,  and  married  Mary  Ann,  daughter  of  Goi. 
Amasa  Davis.  He  was  an  eminent  oomisellor,  and  irM  an  actrve  mem* 
ber  of  the  State  Legislature.  During  the  late  war  with  Great  Britaiiii 
he  commanded  a  regiment  of  State  militia,  in  defence  of  tbecoaat.  In 
1824  he  became  editor  of  the  Boston  Gaoette ;  and  conducted,  also,  ihe ' 
Boston  Monthly  Magazine,  one  of  the  most  refined  periodicals  of  poIHe 
literature,  abounding  in  his  own  tasteful  contributions.  In  1826  Col. 
Knapp  established  the  National  Republican,  which  existed  only  two 
years,  when  he  resumed  the  profession  of  law,  at  New  York.  An 
anecdote  is  related  of  Mr.  Knapp,  that  a  certain  publisher  of  a  peri- 
odical clipped  off  the  end  of  a  contribution  from  his  pen,  because  it  was 
taking  up  too  much  space, —  who,  when  remonstrated  with  for  putting 
'^ a  full  stop''  to  his  article  where  there  should  have  been  only  a 
comma,  after  several  abortive  attempts  at  pacification,  sdd,  '*  0 !  let  it 
go  in,  Enapp;  let  it  go  in !  It  is  wdl  enoughas  it  is;  just  lookat  it; 
see,  now;  —  beside,  you  know,  nobody  will  read  it  So,  what's  the 
odds,  Knapp?  "  The  whole  article  was  indignantly  withdrawn.  He 
was  not  always  verbally  accurate ;  but  his  diction  was  easy  and  grace- 
ful, and  he  gathered  metaphors  for  illustration  with  as  much  eaaeaad 
taste  as  a  florist  selects  the  beauties  of  the  garden  and  the  meadow. 
He  was  honored  with  the  personal  friendship  and  intimacy  of  An^'^ 
bishop  Cheverus ;  at  whose  suggestion  he  received  the  degree  of  doctor 
of  laws  from  the  college  at  Paris,  in  France.  His  btographical  odemoir 
of  the  venerable  prelate  was  one  of  the  most  elegant  perfomu^ces  at 
that  sort.  He  was  one  of  the  best  writers  of  eulogiums  and  sketches 
of  diaracter  in  the  Union.  His  work  on  eminent  lawyers,  statesmen, 
and  men  of  letters,  now  out  of  print,  is  a  model  for  writers  of  Uograpfay . 
He  was  a  very  popular  public  speaker,  being  very  fluent,  easy,  winning, 
and  graceful.  He  was  rich  in  anecdote,  grave,  lively  and  humorous. 
He  had  a  decided  disrelish  for  the  technicalities  of  law ;  and  the  bast 
of  his  days  were  devoted  to  literature.  Long  after  the  writings  of  the 
puny  revilers  of  American  genius  shall  have  snj^lied  the  grocer  with 
wrappings,  and  the  book-worm  with  food,  the  Lectures  on  American 
Literature,  by  S.  L.  Knapp,  will  have  a  place  in  the  lifaraiy  43i  tile 
scholar,  and  minister  to  the  instruction  of  young  persons.  In  defend- 
ing the  literary  reputation  of  others,  he  has  given  a  work  on  whiA  Ik 
own  fiune  may  securely  rest  He  was  author  of  The  BachektB,  aod 
Other  Tales,  founded  on  American  Incident  and'  Character;  Advioe 
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ift  ihe  Porsuita  of  litefstore ;  Lives  of  Aaron  Burr,  Andrew  Jackson, 
Ik/M  Webster,  and  Thomas  Eddy;  and  several  political  orations. 
He  was  the  editor  of  Hinton^s  United  States,  and  the  Library  of  Use- 
M  Knowledge.  He  was  author,  also,  of  Travels  of  All  Bey  in  Boston 
and  its  vicinity;  The  Genins  of  Free  M^kacmry,  or  a  Defence  of  the 
Older ;  Female  Biography  of  Diflferent  Ages  and  Nations ;  Public 
Cbaoracter;  comprising  Sketches  drawn  from  the  Living  and  the  Dead. 
He  died  at  Hopkinton,  Mass.,  July  8, 1888,  aged  fifty-four. 


WILLIAM  POWELL  MASON. 

JXJLT  4,  1827.     FOR  THB  OnT  AUTHORTTIBS. 

**  Thbre  are  periods  of  the  worH,"  says  Mr.  Mason,  ^'  and  portions 
of  the  earth,  in  which  whole  generations  of  men  may  go  down  silently 
and  unnoticed  to  thdr  graves,  and  at  least  enjoy  the  privilege  of  being 
fbrgoUen;  when,  if  they  may  not  dare  to  expect  the  praises  of  pos- 
terity, they  may  yet  hope  to  escape  its  reproaches.  But  such  is  not 
the  period  in  which  we  Uve,  nor  such  the  country  we  inhabit. 

'^  I  will  not  endeavor  to  stimulate  you  to  the  performance  of  your 
duties,  by  promising  you  an  immottality  of  fame  in  after  ages.  No ; 
this  18 your  birth-right;  you  cannot  lose  it.  Neglect  these  duties. 
ruin  jour  country,  and  diss^point  the  world;  — yet,  fear  not,  your 
names  shall  be  immortal, — as  immortal  as  your  ancestors'.  On  the 
same  page  of  history  on  which  their  names  and  deeds  are  recorded, 
and  in  as  imperishable  characters,  shall  yours,  also,  be  inscribed. 
And  tirhen  the  future  heroes  of  far-distant  centuries  shall  turn  back  to 
that  page  for  stimulants  to  their  exertions,  future  statesmen  and 
patriots  look  there  for  lessons  of  wisdom  and  virtue,  and  the  future 
poet  draw  tfaenoe  a  noble  theme  for  his  aspiring  muse,  your  name 
fibalk  aot  be  passed  by  unnoticed  by  them;  the  same  voices  that  swell 
Willi  praises  and  benedictions  to  the  memories  of  your  ancestors  shall 
load  ytmn  with  execrations  and  contempt  Let  us,  my  countrymen. 
00  disgtBoefttl  an  immortality.  Let  us  avert  so  disastrous  a 
rof  our  hidwrto  brilliant  career.    Let  us  turn  from  the 
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contemplation  of  the  deeds  and  yirtuea  of  our  aooeeton,  fiom  1 
tioQS  <Hi  our  own  happy  dronmBtaneesy  and  beam  maaiDgB  on  die  manj 
bright  and  gbwing  objects  which  spread  themselTes  out  in  the  aj^endid 
proepect  before  us,  and  endeavor  to  ezpoae,  whikt  we  may  yet  avoid 
them,  some  of  the  rocks  and  precipioes  which  lay  in  our  path,  and 
whkh  are  not  the  less  dangeroos  bettose  they  are  decked  with  flgiwfc 
The  moralist  tmly  tells  ns,  that  the  most  perfiwt  things  of  tiiis  mM 
yet  cany  with  them  the  taint  of  imperfection.  The  all-gkxrjoiis  warift 
of  nature  require  the  constantly  sustaining  and  corrective  hand  of 
their  great  Creator.  And  in  man,  and  in  all  the  labor  of  his  heads 
and  all  the  emanations  of  his  mind,  are  contained  the  seeds  of  deei^ 
and  dissolution.  We  may  not  hope  to  obtain  for  oarsehres,  or  oar 
country,  an  exemption  from  this  universal  law ;  but  we  may  hope  to 
efsct  what  is  within  the  power  of  man  to  do,  what  it  was  meant  fat 
should  do.  We  may  hope,  by  constant  watchfulnees  and  ezertioBa,  to 
repress  the  growth  of  every  noxious  principle  in  our  nature,  and  to 
stimulate  and  quicken  into  perfect  operation  all  the  great  and  boUs 


William  Powdl  was  a  »m  of  Hon.  Jonathan  Mason,  and  bom  in 
Boston ;  and  was  prepared  for  coUege  under  Bev.  Dr.  Prentiss,  oC 
Medfidd.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1811,  at  which  tame 
he  engaged  in  a  conference  respecting  the  character  of  New  Ih^land, 
as  resulting  from  the  dvil,  Uterary  and  religious  institutiona  of  oar 
fiurefathers.  He  read  law  under  Hon.  Charles  Jackson ; 
the  practice  of  law  as  partner  with  ^OTL  William  Snllivan ;  is  a  < 
sellor-at-law ;  and  married  Hannah,  a  daughter  of  Daniel  Denniaon 
Rogers.  At  the  festival  in  Faneuil  Hall,  on  the  day  of  the  delivery 
of  the  oration  at  the  head  of  this  article,  Hon.  James  Savage  publicly 
gave  the  sentiment,  that  the  orator  is  the  Mason  who  builds  by  prin- 
ciple an  edifice  that  shall  last  till  doomsday.  Mr.  Mason  was  a 
Boston  representative,  and  editor  of  Reports  of  Cases  in  the  U.  S. 
Circuit  Court,  from  1816  to  1830,  comprising  the  Decisions  of  Judge 
Story,  in  5  vols.  8vo.  They  will  honorably  class,  for  learning  and 
daily  practice,  with  the  ablest  reports  of  Great  Britain.  Mr.  M&ppon 
;  seven  years  treasurer  and  secretary  of  the  Social  Law  libriffj. 
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BBIDFORD  SUMNER. 

J0LT  4>  1828.    FOR  TBB  GIT7  AUTHOBITIBB. 

:  ..Wi^boni  ia  TaimiOB^  Mass. ;  dboated  at  liie  Mademy  nder  Ifr; 
IkggM,  ud  gmdnalal  «k  Bnmtt  Univwi^,  in  1808 ;  was  a  tato 
iriilliafeooUQge  for  neifrly  two  jean;  and  rad  law  with  Hon.  Them 
liatelfdniingaportloiiof  hianmtiate;  aetOed  in  Boaton ;  andnnr^ 
ifad  Amelia  Bertody.  la  a  ooonadlor-at-kw ;  and  was  a  Bostob 
ge|igoioBtative  in  1826.  He  delirered  an.  addreaa  for  the  Maanehn-f 
^att»  Peaoe  Sooietj,  in  1881,  which  was  pablidied.  Mr.  Smnaer  ia 
eannent  for  ehamber  coanael,  of  traly  eatimdble  chanoter,  and  haa 
htxprnHj  \mea  a  candidate  Sk  Oongreas,  and  for  the  majorahy  of 
Bootan^  bnt,  not  heing  of  the  popohyr  party,  was  always  defeated. 
Be  ia  a  decided  fnend  ef  popahr  edaoatbn,  and  has  been  twice  deeted 
to  liiaacheol  aommittoe. 

La  bis  oration  on  national  independenee,  Mr.  Sooiner  advanoes  an 
opinion  that  should  ever  impress  the  pablic  mind:  '^  I  wonld  not  pin*- 
dict  ihe  cBsmemberment  of  our  Union  at  any  fotnre  period.  I  weald 
^b4Iy  indulge  the  belief  that  such  an  event  conld  never,  in  the  natnre 
of  liiit^,  ceme  to  pass.  Bat  nothing  ia  more  oertain,  and  aotfaiag 
mompbidona  to  the  common  observer,  than  that  all  the  virfeoe,  and  all 
the  wisdom,  and  aU  the  patriotisBV  that  we  can.  ever  hope  to  exnnnss 
asm  aaiisn,  wiB  be  neoeasary  to  that  equal  adjostment  of  general  laws 
t9  ilbe  vasious  rights  and  jntoeata  of  the  people  whioh  alone  can  pra- 
se oar  Union." 


NATHANIEL  GREENE. 

JAN.  8,  1828.    OK  TflB  BATTLK  OF  NSW  ORLBANS. 

Was  bom  at  Boscawen,  N.  H.,  May  20,  1797,  and  was  son  of 
Natlwniel  Oreene,  a  reputable  coansellor  in  that  town  at  the  period 
when  Daniel  Webster  opened  an  eflloe  there.  Owing  to  the  pecuniary 
reverses  and  subsequent  death  of  his  &ther,  in  1807,  Nathaniel  found 
hinaself  vritboiit  a  home,  dqtendent  solely  on  his  widowed  mother,  and 
ha^  Mm  exertionS)  for  siqpperl«  Having  made  good  progress  at  tb» 
88* 


I  Mtiw  torn  tei&g  tl»  Aorl  period  of  Ui^liWBtt- 
arj€Qmt|  be  wm  eoiUed  iD  praxm  » stiuitioB  ai  »7arie^«tai; 
ImiliMbQiiaeaiof  meaflUiBg  tepe  Md  iraq^ing  taa  iita  iiiioiiigttikl 
tohkBiiBd.  HehadreidifaelleiDoinof  IVanklii^aiidtebe^^ 
gMlolgeQtQfhkaBfciaoiitofcea&adilQr.  He  ww  eatMy  ab«otM 
mdutdflriie;  tiid  die inode of  elboln^ it  ww  flie  grait  th^ 
ihMq^  bj  dfty  tad  dreMBB  faj  B]|^t  At  kngdi}  a  prospeot  dpoied 
to  hk  ddightad  Tiaon.  The  fionoM  Ibmc  ffiU^  wiio  alWrwuds  i^ 
ike  hi|^  enuBenoe  m  political  lift,  eetdbliBlied  a  Democntie  paper, 
in  M^r,  1809,  at  Coaooid,  entitled  the  New  Hampehire  Brtridt 
TUe  paper  was  taken  where  Toang  Greene  was  a  deric,  and  he  pos^ 
oiar  it  with  great  entfaiuieem ;  a^  on  Ihe  fbarth  af  Jcdj,  18W,  he 
prapoeed  his  senriee  to  Mr.  Hill,  who  reoei^  him  as  an  apprentiee  to 
the  printing  bosiness.  He  oontiniied  need j  two  jears  in  Ais  eAee ; 
wlm,  inding  the  prospect  of  promotion  too  remote  from  the  editorial 
station,  he  engaged  in  a  neighboring  office,  where,  at  die  prematnfe 
age  of  fifteen,  he  became  editor  of  the  Concord  Gaiette,  until  Jamiaty, 
lffiL4,  when  he  removed  to  Bortsmonth,  triiere,  mtil  the  next  yisar,  he 
assomed  the  charge  of  the  New  Hampshire  Gasette,  pnblbhed  bj 
Means.  Beck  k  Foster.  In  April,  1815,  he  remoyed  to  HftTerUU, 
Maaa,  where  he  was  in  the  emi^oy  of  Bnrrell  A;  Tileston,  for  a  period 
of  two  years,  baring  the  entire  charge  of  the  Haverhill  Gaaette,  pnb- 
lisked  by  them,  which  he  aUy  conducted.  In  May,  1817,  Mr.  Gnsene 
made  his  irst  appearanoe  as  an  editor  and  pnblidier  in  his  own  name, 
and  on  his  own  aeoomit,  in  a  new  Democratic  piq[Mr,  die  Esmz  Patriot, 
whiob  he  conducted  until  inrited  to  Boston,  for  the  purpose  of  estab- 
lishittg  another  Democratic  journal  in  that  city.  He  complied  widi 
this  inritation,  and  established  die  Boston  Statesman,  which  was 
issued  Feb.  6,  1821,  semi-weekly,  then  tri-weekly,  and,  finally,  daily. 
It  soon  became  the  leading  Democratic  journal  of  the  State,  and  bene 
the  same  relation  to  this  party  as  had  die  old  Independent  Ghraude 
to  the  BepuUican  party,  and  exercised  a  controlling  influence  on  the 
poIiticB  of  the  nation.  It  has  ever  been  strong  for  the  union  of  the 
Stales. 

Here  we  cannot  resist  the  desire  to  remaric,  that,  however  mudi  the 
two  great  nadmal  pardes  of  Whig  and  Democradc  may  be  at  variance 
on  die  modes  of  public  poU<7,  no  candid  mind  can  doubt  that  patriotk 
love  pf  country  is  the  moving  modve  of  all  the  conscientious  leaders  of 
oonffioting  natiottid  policy  •    Ib  it  not  a  question  whether  the  demooney 
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of  AfMlMi  JeisHKHi  mm  fi»  aion  iMlbn4  aaiMMMnm^te  ftu  1ii#  * 
dewMAqF.of  Andiew  JaekKMn^.tod  trheAer  tbe  Wbig  pirtj  «f  the' 
IiMNiiit  day  18  not  mord  demooratie  Am  wm  tke^  Eedenl.  partf  under 
JoknAdanoB?    Indeed, it k <mr dedded q[uiuoii, that t^ 
fimdoia  of  parfy  political  disonflBioii  in  our  land  haa  strengthened  tiie 
bpQ^oC tbe  national  union;  and  we  beortiljr respond  to  the  opiniaii  of 
t)paia»inortelJefienon,  that  "  so  we  ha?e  gone  on,  aad  so  we  shall  ga . 
oQi  ppaaledand  prospering  bejood  exanq^le  in  hisUvy;  and  shall  con- 
tiiHie  to  grow,  to  mnltiply,  and  to  prober,  nntH  we  eihibit  an  i 
tiqnpowerfttl,  wise,  and  h^^pj  beyond  what  has  yet  been  seen  by  i 

.  Thft  Statesman  was  not  a  sonroe  of  peooniaiy  profit  Mr.  Qicene, 
having  always  been  a  deoided  advoeate  finr  regular  nominations,  and 
a  firm  sapporter  of  the  aocostomed  usages  of  the  Demooratie  par^, 
wamly  sustained  the  nomination  of  William  H.  Crawford,  in  1828, 
for  the  piesidenoy.  In  this  year,  Mr*  Greene  was  Hentenant  of  • 
militia  oompany,  and  member  rf  the  AnoieBt  and  HononUe  Artillery 
co^ipany ;  but  military  habits  were  not  oongenial  to  his  taste,  and  ha 
soon  hiid  aside  the  musket  At  this  period,  a  imgorily  of  the  people 
of  Kew  England  were  advocates  of  John  Qoincy  Adams;  and  the 
Bostofi  Statesman  felt  the  blighting  inflaenoe  of  its  nnpopnlar  cause, 
in  the  diminution  of  its  patrons,  and  the  loss  of  business.  The  tenni- . 
nalaion  of  that  contest  having  evinced  that  Andrew  Jackson,  although 
at  the  time  without  a  party  in  New  Kngland,  had  received  a  kiger 
number  of  Democratic  votes  than  any  other  candidate,  Mr.  Greene 
directly  assumed  that  &ct  as  the  most  efliMstive  nomination  that  could 
be  g^yen,and  pointed  him  out  as  the  most  suitable  representative  of  all 
thoBQ  who  had  opposed  Adams,  and  who,  remarks  the  Democialk 
Beview,  "  were  resolved  to  mark  thefar  indignant  dissatisfaction-  at  the 
manner  in  which  Mr.  Adams  had  been  elected  by  the  House  of  Bepie- 
sentatives,  by  a  determined,  opposition  to  his  admkiistration."  However 
mnchthe  ireof  the  Democracy  may  have  been  excited  at  this  decision  of 
tbe  house,  we  merely  inquire  whether  they  would  not  have  pursued  the 
same  course  in  like  curcnmstances.  From  that  moment^  the  Statesman 
gave  to  the  cause  of  Andrew  Jadcaon,  says  the  Democratic  Beview, 
^'.a  finn,  consistent,  aUe  and  efficient  support,  through  the  whole 
st^ruggle  which  resulted  in  hia  election  in  the  year  1828 ; "  at  which 
period  Mr.  Greene  was  involved  in  great  pecuniary  loas,  and  in  debt  to 
a  ]ai|pe  amount 

^Mr.  Greei^.  married  Suw^  a  dai4;btqr  of  Bev.  William  Batchelder, 
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flHriy*  liekiteiiAiD  AeU  &  smj,  leldBd  m  tbi  muuBtzy  aft  Bmftr 
tM,  lAa»,  Mi  BwiM  »  d>i«litir  of  Hon.  Bobert  0.  Omt,  of 


Wluk  editor  of  Aa  SteftesmO)  Mr.  Gfee&e,  by  aa  intatfe 
tion  to  bodka,  aeqwad  a  laa  tuta  for  poliie  Utenlnre,  and  inad^ 
hiiivwlf  fioiliar  with  wmnl  hi^iiagsa.  In  1888  he  puUialied  aa 
addresa  deliTered  before  the  IfBaHMduBeHi  CharitsMe  Medianic  Am^ 
dalkn.  In  1886  he  publidbed  a  eompeodiooa  Hiatory  of  Italj,  trans* 
lated  from  dm  Bdlan.  He  ims  tranalator,  abo^  of  Tales  from  the 
GmBan,  2  toIs.,  pnbfished  ia  1887;  and  in  1848  he  poblished  Tal« 
and  Sketches  frosa  die  Oermaa,  Italiaii,  wd  Freach.  Ha  has  ban  a 
eo&trihator  to  seferal  aaniials,  and  has  a  fine  poetic  fiukoy. 

Nathaniel  Qroone,  in  dm  year  1829^  ims  appointed  the  post-naater 
of  BostOByiriuohalalionheoociipiedii&tiltheaceessieQof  Gen.  Harti* 
BOD  to  tlMB  praadeDQjt  when  he  ims  sneoaeded  by  Geoige  William 
Qordon; — and|  allhoogh  Ibis  was  one  of  the  ftrat  pablie  remoTak  of 
the  new  administralion,  yet  one  of  die  last  measares  of  Preadeat 
Tykr  mB  to  iriaatate  Mr.  Greene  in  die  same  office,  which  he  occor 
pied  until  after  the  eteotion  of  Zachary  Taylor,  who  appointed  WiDtam 
Hayden,  a  former  editor  eS  the  Bosloa  Adas,  as  his  saecessor;  but, 
upon  the  rejecdoa  of  the  latter  by  the  Senate,  Mr.  Gordon  was  agaia 
i^pointed,  m  1860.  Mr«  Greene  had  the  repntsftion  of  condncting 
thk  department  to  the  eadre  appioTal  of  the  national  ezecutiTei  and, 
by  his  urbane  and  ooneiliatory  deportment,  to  die  satis&ction  of  the 
public  in  Boston ;  and  his  oonsistettt  and  untiring  detotion  to  the 
Democracy  wiU  ev«r  endear  his  name  to  the  party.  It  was  declared 
of  him,  in  a  toast  at  the  public  fesdTal  after  the  delivery  of  die  oration 
at  the  head  of  this  article,  dtat  he  ''haa  portrayed  the  jmndples  of 
Jaokaon  Demoara^  widi  an  eloquence  and  spirit  oorreaponding  widi 
the  talents  and  fortitude  ezhilnted  by  the  editor  of  die  Boston  Ststea- 
maa."  Siaoe.  his.  redreaient  from  public  life,  Mr.  Greene  haa  tnkea 
die  tour  of  Eufope; 

In  the  course  of  remarka  on  die  batde  of  New  Orleans,  Mr.  Greoie 
eloquendy  urges,  ia  the  ovation,  that  tlie  brightest  flower  in  Jadman's 
wmtfa  of  rictovy  was,  that  "he  knew  not  only  to  conquer,  but  ta 
spare.  In  tha  trying.  SMOMitt  of  rictery,  when  the  mind  is  peculiarly 
liable  to  ezoess,  he  erinced  a  tenderness  for  human  life  which  4oaB 
honor  to  his  heert^  sad  adda  lustra  i^  hit  tmaiph.    The  eriais  is  paisli 
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«id  tiw  eoontry  u  saived;  fae  will  not  pttnme  m  iljfag  fMiiiy,  to  «wdl 
tbi  tide  of  yictorjr  by  the  taokeomessfj  MuAm^  bxaauk  Uood, — 
Imuitiiity  is  not  eompenod  to  we^  over  tlie  hofels  of  nctory.  EBl 
CQiiatry  had  iBtrusted  to  his  hands  the  lives  of  ker  hrmvest  ddfenderSy 
and  he  was  not  nnmmdftil  of  the  sacred  trust  He  waitdhed  over  Aem 
iridi  psteraal  eare ;  and  it  was  Us  greatest  pride  to  restore  them 
lolianBed  to  the  coontrj  ihej  had  honored,  to  die  saered  homes  ihey 
liad  so  galhmtly  protected.  This  it  is  whidi  so  richly  entitles  Grenersd 
Jadcson  to  the  praise  bestowed  upon  his  victorious  companions-in- 
arms, '  The  gratitade  of  a  conntry  of  freemen  is  yoars,  yours  die 
applause  of  an  admiring  world.'  How  changed  is  tlra  soene,  ihis  day^ 
at  Now  Oikans !  There  is  no  longer  the  stem  look,  the  anxious 
brow,  the  tear  in  woman's  eye.  All,  all  are  joyM,  and  festivity  and 
taitfmph  nde  the  hour.  The  peoi^e  crowd  around,  and  hail  their 
deliv^ffer.  The  men  who  stood  by  his  side  when  Ae  batde  raged 
Ikastsn  to  press  the  hand  that  waved  encouragement  to  their  hearts  in 
'Aat  awflil  moment  Kodiers,  in  the  fulness  of  dieir  gratitude,  coma 
Ibrward  to  present  their  ciSdren  fbr  die  blessing  of  the  hero  who  sarved 
Ae  SOBS  of  Louisiana  fran  slavery,  and  her  daughters  from  violation. 
They  will  say  to  him,  ^  We  mneoSber  ihat,  on  the  night  when  "Aa 
anemy  landed,  and  you  led  yoor  feroes  ferth  to  meet  Um,  yon  told  us 
^The  enemy  shall  vmer  readi  the  d^; "  and  weB  was  your  pledge 
aadeeaaed.  We  ofisr  to  yon  die  warm  tribole  of  our  j^ratitade,  and 
w91  teach  our  duUien  and  on  ddUrsn^  ThiMian  to  cherish  die 
of  their  benafitttor.' " 


JOSEPH  HABDY  PRINCE. 

jrtJLY  4»  18)8.    FOB  TBB  WASHIHGIOR  B00I1T7. 

Was  bom  at  Salem,  and  son  of  Oapt  Henry  Prince.  He  read  law 
^di  Hon.  John  Pickering,  after  having  graduated  at  !&urvard  College 
fin  1819,  and  practised  law  in  Boston.  Was  a  rq>reseiitadve  for 
flaleto  in  1825.  Was  appmnted  m  inq)eotor  of  customs  in  1884. 
S!e  was  private  secretary  for  Com.  BlEot,  of  the  frigate  Consdtatien^ 
in  1885,  on  die  voyage  to  France,  for  the  retom  of  Hon,  Edward 
Iflvii^ton,  die  Ajaerican  fliniater,  owing  to  dilbreneea  widi  thai 
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UUkfO.  Bb  pmnea  the  pnetiee  of  kw,  aaA  ia  1848  nw 
to  fhe  sorrejor's  dqnartmaBt  of  owtoms,  al  Boston.  Mr.  PriBM  his 
Ot«r  been  teittcioiidj  doToCed  to  tiie  Democratie  ptrtf ,  and  ma  an 
mAj  advoeate  Ibr  Aiidrew  Jackaon.  After  the  deKferj  of  AeataftM 
aft  tte  head  of  thfa  arlMe,  when  Andrew  Dudap  maved  that  •  m/f 
he  teqneeted  far  the  prees,  Mr.  Prinoe  said,  "  tf  I  have  done  ( 
towards  re-kindlmg  die  fire  of  the  old  Demoeney,  if  I  have 
nted  a  pebUe  to  the  pik  in  the  oanse  of  prineiple  agsinst  oom^iCion,  I 
diall  be  satisfied"  Thereplj  toolgeotiinistoibeqQalificatioiMiof  the 
oH  Bomsn  ibr  the  presidencj  is  tbns  impasBi^medljr  poored  oat  in 
oavstio  fn&fmtj: 

^*  Stsnd  fiorth,  je  spawners  of  fbstisn  romanoe  and  kseifioos  lyrio! 
ye  ribald  rhymesters  of  Dasky  San  J !  je  professors  of  rhetorie!  yaasd- 
emPriscians!  tear  from  flie  brow  of  the  war-worn  Teteraa  and  painot 
their  hard-esmedkords!  Yindioate  yoiir  ckims  to  politioal  promotHn 
and  mH  honors !  I  would  be  the  last  to  doory  tfie  odtivatian  of  a 
eorreet  and  elegant  Uteratare.  It  is  our  Gorintfaian  ocAonm,  that  gists 
graee  and  dignity  to  omr  institations,  and  adorns  and  ebratea  nalisMl 
Oharaeter.  We  haye  yet  to  seeoar  Angastan  age, — theagenrim 
Boman  Ktoratare  floorished,  and  Roman  freedom  drooped  It  ia  tr«B 
that  men  disfeingoished  as  orators,  poets  and  philoso[^erB,  ha^  vian 
among  ns;  but  we  have  not  yet  prodnoed  that  eonstdlation  of  Jitenq^ 
gsnins  which  is  to  gaide  and  direet  posterity.  Oar  bosinosi  haa  hami 
to  cement  and  strengthen  the  fiihric,  not  to  adorn  it  There  is  a  char- 
latanism of  literature  whidi  enerrates  the  intellect,  and  renders  men 
onfit  fixr  the  arena  of  the  world, —  inc^Mtble  of  leading  in  goyemment 
I  woold  apply  to  the  amalgunation  of  die  two  characters  of  yoor  mere 
man  <^  literature  snd  statesman  the  just  and  happy  remark  of  a  Tory 
great  man — Mr.  Broo^iam — <m  the  expediency  of  making  clergy- 
men magistrates.  It  is,  that  the  combination  prodnces  what  the 
alchemistB  call  a  tertian  quid,  with  very  little,  indeed,  of  the  good 
qualities  of  either  ingredient,  and  no  little  of  the  bad  ones  of  bodi, 
together  with  new  evils,  superinduced  by  the  commixture.  l%e 
remark  b  equally  just  and  applicable  on  either  side  of  the  water, —  en 
the  banks  of  the  Thames,  or  on  those  of  the  Charles, —  in  the  Middk- 
fex  of  England,  or  the  Middlesex  of  Massachusetts.  Who  were  flte 
ethereal  spirits  that  achieved  your  Revolution  ?  Who  were  your  John 
Eancocks  and  your  Patrick  Henrysl  Who  were  most  of  the  immortal 
signersof  the  Dedaration  of  Independence?    They  formed  their  eati- 
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«F  Immm  dmraeler,  luit  firdm  books  alone,  bat  from  a  doeo 
dhieraiicBi  of  me^  in  aH  ages,  in  aU  timea.  When  Tbemistodes  waa 
mikmk  to  pbyon  the  lute,  be  replied,  '  I  cannot  fiddle,  but  I  knov 
kair  Id  make  a  small  cky  a  great  one.'  He  coold  not  sing  lascivious 
^fm9j  but  he  had  a  practical  knowledge  of  mankind.  It  is  tnie  that 
the  BepnUiaan  candidate  is  not  fiimiliar  with  the  lucubrations  of  a 
finaoii.  He  was  not  nurtured  in  the  groves  of  the  academy.  He  hae 
hmw  sported  with  Amaryllis  in  the  shade,  or  with  the  tangles  of  a 
Keieis'  hair ;  but  he  has  the  great  talent  of  leading  men,  whether  in 
the  council  or  the  field.  He  had  not  a  wealthy  aristocracy  to  stand 
his  sponsors  at  the  baptismal  font,  nor  the  nurses  of  an  imperial  court 
^amnse  him  with  the  innocent  ribbons  of  royalty.  No;  the  son  of 
fibawest  praotiaed  on  the  useful  precepts  of  the  Spartan  chief,  that 
rtfo  ehiid  should  be  instructed  in  the  arts  which  will  be  useful  to  the 

At  an  early  period  of  life  he  gave  presages  of  his  future  emi- 
Emerging  from  obscurity,  frtherless,  motherless,  friendless, 
withoal  a  drop  <^  his  blood  in  the  veins  of  any  living  creature,  be  has 
oUbiled  the  spectacle  of  a  man  buffeting  the  waves  of  fi>rtune,  strag- 
]gUBg  with  and  surmounting  the  trying  vicissitudes  of  place  and  con- 
HAak,  Like  the  nuj^ty  rivers  of  our  country,  whose  sources  ate 
iftthadark  and  hidden  retreats  of  the  mountains,  whose  grandeur  owes 
tMlliiiig  to  art,  dashing  befi)re  their  impetuous  tide  rods,  hills  a^ 

ha  stands  the  object  of  our  gace  and  admiration." 


JAMES  DAVIS  KN0WLE8. 

JULT  i»  1S2S.    von  THB  BAFQBI  GBUEOHK,  B08IOK. 

Was  bom  in  Providence,  R.  I,  July,  1798,  and  the  second  son  of 
Sdward  Knowles,  a  worthy  mechanic ;  married  Susan  E.,  dauj^ter 
of' Joshua  Langley,  of  that  city,  in  1826.  His  fiither  died  when  be 
was  twelve  years  of  age,  and  he  was  shortly  apprenticed  to  a  print^^ 
where)  by  great  diligence,  he  was  enabled  to  become  a  contributor  of 
.fqfoae  and  verse  to  newspapers,  often  attributed  to  writers  of  maturity. 
Jn  July^  1819,  Mr.  Knowles  was  an  associate  editor  of  the  R  1 
American.  He  often  crtruck  the  lyre,*  and  among  the  most  felicitoaa 
0SirtB  of  his  muee  may  be  chiaaed  his  stansas  attempting  to  supply  the 
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dtAkoBj  of  QmfM  JBLdgj  ia  reUflioii  seBtioMfift,  whiol^  in  pinK  iB 
beAUty  aad  tfiiid«nifle%  maj  wdl  oon^ra  witk  dM  nreel  i 
English  poet  While  employed  as  editoc,  so  oazefiilly  did  be  i 
every  leieare  momeDt^  that  he  would  have  his  Greek  i 
the  taUe  at  the  time  of  his  meab.  To  see  this  young  man  asinteiKtl^ 
oocapied  in  mental  noorisbment  as  he  could  be  in  his  xefHst  &r  pkja* 
ieal  natriment,  was  often  a  solge^  of  remark  by  his  oompaniouiaad 
he  soon  became  as  &miliar  with  that  langnage  as  he  was  with  Latm 
and  French;  indeed,  his  progress  in  stndy  was  so  efficient,  thai  te 
was  admitted  to  college  in  advance  of  the  eutomary  period.  Mi 
earned  the  expenses  of  his  edacation  at  Golumbian  Collega,  mainly  4ft 
editor  of  the  Columbian  Star,  established  at  Washington,  in  1822.  He 
had  entered  the  Baptist  Theological  Seminary,  at  Philadelphia^  m 
1821,  conducted  by  William  Staughtoo,  D.  D.,  and  Bev.  bah  OhMs^ 
On  taking  his  degree,  December,  1824,  he  was  elected  a  tutor  of  dia 
eollege,  which  station  he  occupied  until  his  ordination  as  psator  off  tlli 
Second  Baptist  Church  in  Boston,  Dec  26, 1825. 

While  a  student  at  colkge,  he  delivered  an  ocation,  July  4,  ISSS^ 
at  the  request  of  the  Eusonian  and  the  Ciceronian  societies,  which  ia 
a  pure  specimen  of  polite  composition,  breathing  the  fervor  of  chaale 
and  patriotic  sentiment    We  glean  from  it  this  choice  passage : 

*'  Montgomery  has  beautifully  dcBoribed  Oolumbus,  while  meditating 
on  his  great  expedition,  as  gazing  with  eager  anticipation  towaida  tbp 
new  world  which  he  hoped  to  discover. 

<  «  Ligbt  of  he»Yen !  »*  he  eried  ; 
*'  Lend  on  ;  I  go  to  win  a  gjlorioos  bride, 
B7  nature  nnraed  bejond  the  Jeelmii  ms^-^ 
neeciied  to  agee,  but  betrothed  to  me."  ' 

This  bride  our  Pilgrim  Fathers  found  on  these  unvisited  shores.  On 
her  shady  bowers  no  rude  spoiler  had  intruded.  None  of  the  coimp* 
UffOB  of  the  Old  World  had  found  their  way  into  her  bosom.  She  wdft 
worthy  to  be  the  bride  of  our  fbre&thers,  and  to  become  the  ttother 
of  a  race  of  freemen." 

Of  Mr.  KnowW  published  sermons,  weire  <»ie  at  the  instidlation  of 
8ev.  Howard  Malcom,  Jan.  9, 1825,  and  aaodier  befeve  the  Boston 
Baptist  Association,  S^t  16, 1829.  In  the  same  year,  he  puMiehel 
Memoirs  of  Ann  Hsoaeltine  Judson,  missionaiy  to  Burmah, — a  pro- 
dpctiqn  which  will  render  his  name  inperishidde.    In  1882  he  was 


tm  Ihfiokgied  SenuDaiy,  md  bis  inavgoral  addrae  on  dM^bnportiaide 
tf  XlMDlcgkad  TiMrtitwtioiis  was  printed.  In  1829  he  pubUehed  abe  a 
Ki^  Mmon,  ^titbd  '*  Spirituous  Idqaors  PernicionB  and  UBdesa.*' 
^x.  Knovka,  as  »  sermoniaBr,  was  so  smoodi  and  insinnating,  that  he 
caillTBied  many,  despite  his  distant  and  vnsodal  habits;  but  he  was 
Wnain  his  aflbctions  toward  a  few  intimate  firiends.  He  was  of  sonh 
Imbil seosihili^,  that  an  nnUnd  j^noe  ^nld  ofisnd  him;  and  a  base 
skiver  on  his  fitultless  habits  probaUy  induced  him  to  leave  the  pas* 
tdRsI  ofibe.  Is  it  not  questionable  whether  the  spirit  of  discipline,  in 
avnjr  Baptist  ohurohss,  is  worthy  the  mantle  of  Beger  Wflliams? 

fie  oooapied  the  profiesaoiahip,  with  close  devotion  and  ability,  uitQ 
his  decease,  which  occurred  May  9, 1888,  on  his  return  from  the  Mb- 
simffy  &4»tist  Goi^ention,  at  New  York.  His  death  was  caused  by 
aarioknt  attack  of  the  confluent  small-pox;  and,  to  avoid  the contagkm 
c£  his  Mmains,  they  were  laid  in  the  grave  at  midnight  A  devoted 
fiiend  of  Pro&ssor  Knowles,  residing  at  Newton,  wrote  the  following 
sAsiDn  fiom  the  heart,  on  the  impulse  (^  the  calamity: 

*'  Thtj  bore  him  at  midnight  alone  midst  the  gloom 

In  whwh  night'8  sable  pall  had  bound  Mm  ; 
N«  solemB  obeespuw  were  sang  at  bis  tomb, — 

No  kiadnd  nor  flnnds  stood  aroand  Mm. 
Ho  eulogy  we  woaldjprQiiowiee  on  his  name. 

Nor  praises  of  iiattbry  giye  ; 
]9o  tombstone  we  *d  raise  to  emblaaon  his  &me,—- 

Wtthont  them  Ut  Tirtms  wiU  Um 
His  memory,  enshrined  in  the  hearts  of  his  friends. 

Shall  lire  when  the  marble  hath  perished ; 
The  faifiuenoe  he  shed,  as  the  dews  which  descend. 

Shall  water  the  plants  Which  he  nourished." 

The  oration  pronounced  by  Mr.  Knowles,  at  the  reli^ous  celebratiaa 
«f  independence,  in  the  year  1828,  on  the  perils  and  safeguards  of 
4jBecican  liberty,  dearly  evinoes  that  his  taot  as  editor  in  the  political 
(eld  wfA  equal  to  his  ability  in  the  more  elevated  sphere  of  divinity. 
The  passage  on  the  danger  from  amhitiotts  and  unprincipled  politiod 
aipirants  is  worthy  of  any  statesman. 

One  of  the  strongest  indications  of  the  v%(irous  advance  of  bilAcal 

wod  classical  literature  in  our  republic  is  the  establishment  of  quarteriy 

psnodicals  in  the  prinoipal  religions  secto,  comprising  contributions  of 

Ilia  highest  order  of  inteUeot     The  Oongregatfonalists  have  their 

Bibliotheca  Sacra  and  the  Now  Bnglander;  the  Unitarians  have  their 
89 
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*ABUiiiMr,  lAieb,  Ibr  MlbeiMie,  lirab  Ae  NooMli  AsieriwiV  Hib 
BpiBoo{Mdiiiiis  have  Omr  Ghoreh  Bevievr;  Hie  Melliodiits  Ute  iMr 
Qnavterly  Bmew;  the  LatheranB  ha/ve  tbenr  MeremlNUg  Itofwir; 
tke  PMbyteriaiui  have  their  PrinoeKA  Beview;  the  ReoMii  GMMk 
liftve  their  Blpownaon's  Berieir;  tlieie  fa  the  Universaliet  QmMflf] 
aai  the  BaptiatB  have  their  Ohriatian  Bevieir,  ndiatfag  the  1^  tf 
Newton  Theological  Seminaiy.  IVofeasor  Ssiowleg  irae  the  *ttit 
edUtor,  od  its  eetaUishment,  in  1886,  and  exhibited  in  its  manageflwitit 
great  Iteming  and  energy.  The  pastoraof  every  dioreh  ehooM  tAAe 
•their  people  to  receive  in  their  fiimilieB  the  fiivorite  qnarterfy  of  Hidb 
denomination,  as  a  pow^rfbl  aid  to  religioas  and  patriotie  progMi; 
and  more  espeeiallj  shonld  it  be  in  the  hands  of  every  stndetit  hi 
'vBVuiity. 

As  tlie  annaliBt  of  the  Hfb  and  times  of  Roger  Williams,  were  JaUes 
Davfa  Knowles  a  novitiate  of  Oaraden,  or  Leland,  he  oooU  not  hats 
gadiered  arovnd  him  a  greater  mass  of  antiquarian  lore.  He  is  iAe 
ffnt  extended  biographer  of  thfa  fiither  of  the  doctrine  that  the  IMI 
power  has  no  control  over  die  religious  opimons  of  men;  and  has  eM- 
orated  a  memoir  that  Robert  Southej,  of  England,  gave  op  in  despsar, 
for  want  of  materials;  and  onr  own  Jeremy  Belkniqp,  and  more  reoentfy, 
TVancis  Greenwood,  also  abandoned,  chiefly  ht  similar  reasons.  Tie 
public  good  requires  a  new  edition  of  thfa  work,  with  additions;  aUd 
no  author  can  write  a  memoir  of  Roger  Williams,  without  reoour^  to 
thfa  production,  Mr.  Ejiowles  remarks  that  the  princiiJes  of  Bogisr 
Williams  are  destined  to  spread  over  the  earth.  The  State  whi^  fib 
fiMinded  fa  hfa  monument  Her  sons,  when  asked  ibr  arecord  of  Roger 
WilUams,  may  point  to  her  history,  unstained  by  a  sin^e  act  ofpereih 
eution,—  to  her  prosperity,  her  perfect  freedom,  her  tranquil  hapfi- 
ness;  and  may  reply,  in  the  spirit  of  the  epitaph  on  the  tomb  of  Bk 
Christopher  Wren,  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  "  Look  around.'' 

It  fa  pleasant  to  glance  at  thfa  work.  Roger  Williams  was  bantthed 
by  the  General  Court,  Nov.  8,  1685 ;  and  often  remarked  of  6o¥. 
Winthrop,  that,  though  he  were  carried  with  the  stream  ibr  banfahtnenii 
he  tenderly  loved  him  to  hfa  last  breath.  He  first  pitched  and1>^gdti 
to  plant  at  Seekonk ;  and,  in  referring  to  hfa  situation  at  Ihfa  time,  Ito 
wrote,  alluding  to  the  Indians : 

'« God's  pnmdMQt  is  xiok  to  Uf« «~ 
Let  none  distrastftil  be ; 
In  wUdsTDCSB,  in  great  distress, 
kVwshaTeftdne." 


ffAm  Mms  wM^mm^  ttD 


It  ^Mi  pMtAj  in  Hhe  mmaam  ^  1486  lliat  Ibeer 
jrattofii  to  Hm  qpol  Bew  th^  moath  of  Waahaasnok  river,  beiicba 
spii^;  to  wUoli,  in  gntefiil  remembranoe of  "God's  meroiftil  profi* 
td^M^toUinkihkdistEeaB/'hegfrTddienameofPtorid^  Inl648 
WiffiMS  piooeoded  to  En|^,  aad  obteined,  b j  the  aid  of  Sir  Hei»|r 
Ywle,  a  ehartMT  for  theeoIonyofBbodo  Island.  It  ims  at  this  period 
.tlttt  he  inrole  his  odebrated  imk,  entitkd  <<The  Bloody  Tenet  of 
^J^tumonAoia  for  Gaase  <^  Consoienoe,"  eto.,  in  whii^  he  maintainod  the 
alMnte  right  of  every  man  to  a  full  liberty  in  religious  concernments. 
MrtKnowles  says  that  Williams  is  ^titled  to  the  honiHr  of  being  the  finit 
vriter,  in  modem  times,  who  decidedly  supported  this  opinicm.  Bishop 
Heber  concedes  this  point  to  Jeremy  Taylor,  in  the  Liberty  cS  P^noph- 
esying ;  but  all  the  toleration  urged  by  Taylor  was  for  those  Ghristiaas 
o^f  who  unite  in  the  confession  of  the  ^lostles'  creed.  There  is  a 
pMBage,  howev^,  in  Mne's  Utofsa,  written  one  hundred  years  befine 
WiUiama'  day,  which  is  said  to  anticipate  everything  included  in  the 
prinmj^es  <^  civil  and  religious  liberty  at  the  present  day.  But  then 
Stir  James  Mackintosh  questioned  whether  eztxavagances  were  not 
introdnced,  in  other  parts  of  Utopia,  to  screen  the  bold  idea,  and  call  the 
whole  a  rare  sport  of  wit.  Even  Locke,  in  his  Essay  on  Toleration, 
goes  only  tx  a  limited  liberty;  and  we  must  yield  the  palm  to  Bqgar 
^Williams,  as  the  first  decided  advocate. 

The  origin  <^  this  work  is  too  snigular  to  be  lost  A  person  who 
was  confined  in  Newgate,  on  account  of  his  rdif^ous  opinions,  wrote  a 
|nper  against  peisecntion.  Not  having  the  use  of  pen  and  ink,  he 
wrote  the  arguments  in  milk,  on  sheets  of  paper  brought  to  himby  tbs 
woman,  his  keeper,  from  a  firiend  in  London,  as  the  stopples  of  his 
niilk4x)ttle.  In  such  paper,  written  with  milk,  notiiing  will  appear; 
Jbot  the  way  of  reading  it  by  fire  being  known  to  his  friend  who  received 
the  papers,  he  transcribed  and  kept  them.  This  essay  was  sent  to  Ma. 
Cotton,  of  Boston.  He  wrote  a  reply,  of  which  Soger  Williams'  book 
jg  101  ezanunation.  The  title— "The  Bloody  Tenet"— is  a  bndfiil 
velersnce  to  the  circumstance  that  the  original  paper  of  the  prisonflr 
was  written  with  milk.  "These  aignmento  against  such  persecntio^ 
Mfd  the  answer  pleading  for  it,  written,  as  love  hq)es,  from  godly  inten- 
tions, hearts  and  hands,  yet  in  a  marvellous  diftrent  style  and  mai^ 
ner: — the  arguments  against  persecution,  in  milk;  the  answer  for  it,  as 
I  may  say,  in  blood,**  Mr.  Cotton  wrote  a  reply,  to  which  he  gave 
the  qnaint  and  punning  title,  "The  Bloody  Tenet  Washed  and  made 
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WUBt»  IB  Ite  BMl  of  Hie  Lamb/'    WillkidB  r^'oined  in  tbe  tame 
iCnhi:  <<  The  HoodyToDet  yet  Mofe  Bloody,  by  Mr.  (>)tton^iilb^^ 
toWathitWUto." 

Roger  WiBiainB  enjoyed  flie  pexwmal  friendabip  of  Jolin  WlUm  and 
(Mhret  Cromwell,  whkh  no  donbt  bad  aiendency  to  ronse  bis  ardor  for 
vniversal  tolerati<»i.  He  bad  a  passicm  fer  poetry;  and  tbe  speeimena 
wbioh  bis  Key  to  the  Indian  Languages  ezbibits,  tbongh  superior  to 
mudi  of  AeeontemporarfT  rbyme  in  Morton's  Memorial  and  Mather^ 
Magnolia,  are  inferior,  in  red  poetic  feelmg  and  expression,  to  mucb  of 
Us  prose  writings. 


*  I  have  heard  iBamums  Indiaas  m^ 

In  debts  th^  ooald  not  dccpe; 
How  flur  wonelare  tueli  Engliih,  thm. 

Who  lofe  in  delit  to  Iwepo? 
irdMi  drpwiada  «MM  nstaa  idghH, 

In  tntde  with  man  and  man. 
How  hard 's  the  heart  that  milliona  owei 

To  Qod,  and  yet  deepe  can  ? 
Mbta  paid,  sleep  '■  sweete; 
mm  pay,  deatii  >s  sweeto ; 
Death*!  night  then  *■  tavMd  to  Ugfat; 

Who  diet  in  sinne  nnpaid,  that  Mml 
Has  lUhti  eternal  night'* 


JOHN  WARREN  JAHE8. 

MARCH  4,  1839.     XNAUQUBAHON  OF  PKHSmKNT  JAXSKBOS, 

1x  die  spirited  (^nation  of  Mr.  James,  we  bove  an  illustration  of  die 
bet  Ibat  ^^ibe  great  body  of  tbe  people  of  New  England  bare  ezbib- 
ited  a  lofty  and  generous  democratic  spirit  in  every  period  of  tbeir 
polMeal  bistory,  wbether  colonial  or  republican ;  and  tbe  endeavor 
to  perpetuate  the  eiistenoe  of  aristocracy  among  our  people  was  as 
dear  under  tbe  royal  race  of  ibe  Englisb  Stuarts,  as  during  tbe  Con* 
federation  or  tbe  Revolution.  At  tbe  time  wben  King  James  tbe 
Mat,  of  England,  was  reproving  bis  Parliament  for  presuming  to 
meddle  in  matters  of  state  above  tbeir  capadty,  forbid£ng  bis  subjects 
in-  general  even  to  discourse  of  sucb  affiiirs,  and  tbe  borailies  of  tbe 
I  wei«  ineulcaling  passive  obedience  to  the  Avine  ri^t  of  Ungi, 


t^  6emii0ni<7,  of  BortOB,  m  At  oott^ 

new  Bettlement, Ud  Ilia majeBty  opeawd  repetttod  defiavoe.  Tbej  sot 
aside  his  royal  charter,  esfiablished  a  House  of  B^n0eBiati?«a,  took 
Into  their  own  hands  the  choice  of  governor,  d^oty*goT«nMnr  and 
asftistivnts,  and  fined  the  executive  council  &r  disobeying  their  com* 

mands. 

'I 

''  A  policy  of  a  very  different  oompIexiQn  was  shortly  after  pniwad 
hj  a, sinister  junto  at  the  same  settlement  This  party  gave  its  sane- 
iifm  to  a  conqmct  with  certain  persons  o[  quality  in  the  mother  ooiui« 
try,  among  whom  were  the  Lords  Say  and  Brooke,  to  induce  their 
emigration  to  Boston  on  certain  conditions,  among  which  were  these : 
That  the  new  commcawealth,  to  be  instituted  for  the  aocommodatbn 
of  their  lordships,  should  connst  of  two  distinct  ranks, — the  first  to  be 
hereditary  gentlemen,  and  the  second  common  fireeholders;  and  that 
the  governor  should  always  be  chosen  firom  the  rank  of  hereditary 


''  These  propositions  were  accordingly  assented  to  by  one  of  the 
Boston  clergymen  of  that  day,  who,  in  behalf '  of  such  leading  men  as 
he  thought  meet  to  consult  withal,' admitted  that  the  two  ranks  of  gen- 
tlemen, and  of  the  common  people,  mentioned  by  their  lordships,  wwe 
sanctioned  both  by  Scripture  and  the  light  of  nature ;  and  the  rev- 
erend politician  adds  this  declaration :  Democracy  I  do  not  conceive 
that  ever  God  did  ordain  as  a  fit  government,  either  for  church  or  com- 
monwealth ;  for,  if  the  people  are  governors,  who  shall  be  governed  ? 

''  It  does  not  appear  that  the  people  of  Boston  assented  to  this  inter- 
pretation of  the  lawa  of  nature  and  revelation ;  for  they  established  a 
government  on  the  principles  of  a  pure  democracy,  which  was  continued 
for  two  emituries,  and  then  abandoned  from  necessity. 

''To  say  nothing  of  the  Tories  of  the  Bevolution,  to  whom  these 
doctrines  were  regularly  transmitted,  and  passing  over  the  wdl-known 
aeutiments  in  favor  of  a  distinction  of  ranks  avowed  by  the  PiesideD- 
tial  successor  of  WashingUm,  as  well  as  his  recognition  of  an  existiBg 
absolute  oligarchy,  we  find  opinions  expressed  in  the  convmitioa  that 
formed  the  federal  constitution  quite  repugnant  to  the  general  sentimeiit 
of  the  people. 

^'Some  of  the  most  able  of  that  fllustrious  body  announced  m- 
aetttled  maxims  that,  ast  all  communities  divide  themselves  into  the  6m 
and  the  many,  and  as  there  has  always  been  an  arislocraey  in  mnry 
govemmenti  ancient  or  modem,  the  people  would  Mver  be  safe,  i 
89« 
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WD  Buurt  prooMd  to  the  coafiiies  ef  a  moaarohioil,  if  we  wooU  l»iea 
solid  repabliaua  gov^rnmeiit  OttieratlKwi^tlliaimaMiohywaddbe 
the  beit  goTemment)  if  we  ooald  have  a  Hoiua  of  Peen;  bat  we  wck 
too  poor  for  that,  as  there  were  not  in  the  whole  oon&deney  one  hna*  • 
dredgoitkmen  of  snflkient  fortune  to  establish  a  nobility;  and  it  was 
insisted  that  the  exeentiTe  tnd  senatorial  branches  of  gOTemueDtoai^ 
to  be  a  wealthy  aristocracy,  and  diosen  for  lift.  In  foot,  a  stroagiMtty 
in  that  c(»ivention,  repiresenting  a  stionger  oat  of  it,  indicated  in  tiMir 
opinions  but  little  sympathy  with  the  temper  of  the  pei^e,  manifoBtly 
undervalued  their  ci^pacitj,  and  displayed  a.  rooted  prejudioe  in  fimr' 
of  the  European  theories  of  government,  founded  on  the  assmnptloii 
of  that  incapacity. 

^'  Bat  they  were  afterwards  taaght  tiieir  best  ksstms  in  the  schesi 
of  the  people ;  and,  widi  whatever  contempt  a  portion  of  these  aeoom^ 
plished  statesmen  might  have  regarded  the  fovorito  maxim  of  Locke, 
that  'die  science  of  politics  is  nothing  more  than  common  sense  applied 
to  pid>l]C  afidrs,'  still  there  were  some  among  them  who  profted  by  the 
instmotion,  and  became  ornaments  to  the  republican  party  of  a  eabse^ 
qoent  period.  They  lived  long  enough  to  discover  that  too  much  fdi^  • 
anee  might  be  placed  on  the  patriotism  of  the  goveran^nt,  and  too 
little  on  die  wisdom  of  the  governed. 

'<  The  members  of  this  convention  were  all  r^ublicans,  so  fo#  as 
they  yielded  their  reluctant  assent  to  the  forms  of  the  republican  frame 
of  government  which  they  had  recommended  to  thdir  countTTmen. 
Tet  it  was  obvious  that  an  anti-republican  qpirit  might  be  infosod  into 
its  administration ;  and  one  of  its  most  distinguished  framers,  at  the 
time  of  its  ratification,  declared  that  its  character  would  depend  upon 
its  construction. 

"  Experience  soon  justified  the  prophetic  declaration.  The  spirit 
of  the  people,  as  expressed  in  that  instrument,  was  exorcised  by  line ' 
gjsohs  of  philology,  and  their  will  interpreted  until  it  passed  tlieir 
comprehension.  A  technical  sjstem  of  construction  was  established, 
which,  like  the  royal  prerogative  claimed  by  the  Tudors  and  Stoajts  of 
England,  contains  an  inexhaustible  fond  of  latent  powers ;  so  that  its 
authors,  as  diis  power  is  to  be  usurped  by  rulers,  or  liberty  dispeneed 
to  the  people,  have  found  means  to  takd  by  the  spirit  what  they  are 
denied  by  the  letter,  and  withhold  by  the  letter  what  is  given  by  ikt 


''it  Mj  MmoM  aocMMgy  ftrioifar,  from  dMW  nnuvfai,  Aai  Hie 
fr^pecti  irkich  gilded  tke  Tiskms  of  the  adTocstee  of  heredituy 
gsndfiBMB  atMDg  the  Porilaiie,  or  of  the  herediturj  and  legtshUive- 
•niteowcy  amiQiig  the  memben  <^  the  fedend  convention,  are  still 
entefained  bj  the  eziating  op{)onenta  of  demooratio  principles.  We 
need  not  do  such  injustice  to  their  probity  or  their  andefstandings. 
This  iMTj  and  temporising  class  of  sodet j  take  special  care  to  ohange 
tl^ear  sieaos,  and  modify  their  ends,  according,  to  the  exigencies  of  their 
■teaftion ;  but  tiie  spirit  that  inspires  them  is  always  and  everywhere 
tl(e  same.  Towering  in  their  ^  pride  of  place,'  it  is  the  instinct  of 
tbesQL  well-trained  fiUcons  of  the  State  to  wanton  at  large  in  airy 
ciiolea,  before  they  stoop  to  their  qoarry." 

We  here  quote  a  passage  of  great  power,  equally  adapted  to  the  two 
groali  pditical  parties  of  the  Union,  which  should  be  emblaxoned  in 
every  tewn-house  and  ward-room,  or  at  every  depository  of  the  balkt- 
box:  *' K  you  leave  the  tents  of  your  bthers,  where  will  you  go? 
Would  yon  sedL  shelter  for  your  republican  principles — would  you 
teaeh  your  children  to  seek  dielter  for  theirs  —  with  those  temporary 
comUnatione  <^  men,  for  tempcMrary  purposes,  which,  like  the  mountain 
t(»teiity  ose  and  rage,  and  die  away  with  the  tempest  that  gives  them 
birth  1  Or  will  you  join  such  associations  as  are  made  up  of  unpopu- 
lar minorities,  who  have  lost,  because  they  did  not  deserve,  the  public 
eateen;  and  of  seceders  from  your  own  party,  whose  principles  were 
too  lax  for  confidence,  or  whose  aims  were  too  high  for  gratification'] 
Are  these  the  new  principles  you  would  purchase  at  the  expense  of 
old'}  For  such  novelties,  are  you  prepared  to  make  concessions  ot 
principle,  to  conciliate  mutual  interests,  and,  to  carry  a  single  point  on 
which  you  agree,  haiard  a  multitude  on  which  you  differ? 

''  Is  it  for  this  you  are  ready  to  go  where  the  best  creed  of  tiie  day 
irill  be  that  which  will  carry  the  vote  of  the  day;  where  the  shortest 
road  to  power  wfll  be  made  the  right  road;  where  the  friendship  of 
th6  people  must  be  abandoned  for  the  patronage  of  the  great,  and  you 
moat  become  the  pliant  followers  of  men,  instead  of  the  proud  votaries 
of  principle;  where  those  the  most  unlike  the  lion  will  take  the  lion's 
share ;  where  you  will  be  insensibly  led  on  to  support  indiscriminately 
aoy  administration  that  will  indiscriminately  support  you ;  —  a  course 
ih^  fasnishes  integrity  and  confidence  out  of  public  proceedingi,  and 
oofifounds  the  best  men  witfi  the  worst,  and  ia  a  general  previous  sane- 
tioD  to  misgovemment ;  where  public  spirit  is  swallowed  up  in  cabal,  * 
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mi pnty  eftib  into  iMtion;  andt  irliera,  «Aer  laYing  been  Mtt iImI 
flmoDg  the  Boifting  6ddi69  of  interest,  and  made  ituj  irtth  &  wilA'fMa^' 
tfon  of  opinkms,  yoa  aie  prepared  to  beeome  b  meHB  fiw^thittk^  ill'  pdl' 
itiea,  fead j  to  propagate  any  doctrine  tfiat  stands  Ugliest  in  flie  p^m^ 
oarrent  of  the  day?  -In  short,  fellow^tiieoa,  as  yon  eherisii  a  ntfff 
pride  in  the  stabilily  of  a  eonristent  scheme  of  politics,  contimio  id 
resist  the  predatory  inconions  of  ^sappointed  seoeders,  hair-toinei 
▼isionaries,  and  time-serving  adventorers  from  broken-down  minority 
who  woaM  come  among  you  to  delude  the  weak,  and  to  defittne  tho 
strong;  and  may,  in  the  end,  as  heretofore,  drive  yon  from  the  vacntago-' 
gronnd  of  victory,  and  confound  yon  with  snccesaive  hordes  of  ineb 
disorganising  and  restless  spirits  as  the  great  Scottish  novelist  described 
in  one  of  his  graphic  fictions, — men  who  '  will  ran  with  the  hare  asid 
hunt  with  the  honnd,  and  be  Whig  or  Tory,  saint  or  sinner,  as  the  wind 
stands.' '' 

John  Warren  James  was  bom  in  Boston,  in  the  year  1802,  and  waf 
the  yoangest  son  of  Serg.  Benjamin  James,  who  was  engaged  ill  the' 
Battle  of  Bimker  Hill  when  only  sixteen  years  of  age.  Among  the 
throng  of  spectators  on  Copps  Hil,  was  a  young  female,  ganng  wkh 
intense  interest  to  learn  the  result.  This  young  person  was  Ennke 
Jennison,  who  afterwards  was  married  to  the  young  sergeant,  las 
&iiier.  He  received  his  elementary  education  at  Master  Tilestott^ 
school,  and  pursued  the  higher  branches  at  the  Providence  Academy; 
after  which,  he  engaged  in  the  study  of  law  under  the  guidance  of  Wil- 
liam Thurston,  a  respectable  counsellor  at  Boston.  Qe  was  one  of  the 
originators  of  the  Boston  Debating  Society,  and  his  name  is  the  first 
entered  on  the  roll  of  members.  He  was  one  of  the  readiest  dis- 
putants of  the  club ;  and  it  was  by  the  animated  discussions  among 
them,  on  the  expediency  of  a  city  charter  imposing  new  municipal 
restraints,  that  the  change  from  town  government  was  hastened.  Ifr. 
James  was  admitted  a  counsellor-at-law  at  the  Suffolk  bar,  in  1828| 
and  his  success  as  advocate  for  a  free  bridge  to  South  Boston  prompted 
his  nomination  to  the  State  Senate  in  1827 ;  but  his  election  was 
defeated.  He  was  for  ten  years  a  member  of  the  city  Council,  and 
prepared  the  report  on  the  condition  of  the  House  c{  Reformafidi 
for  Juvenile  Offenders,  established  in  1826, — a  document  of  great' 
value,  for  an  elaborate  exhibition  of  the  proper  management  of  sod 
an  institution.  Mr.  James,  from  a  long  experience  in  municipal  aSuxs^ 
became  remarkably  fiimiliar  with  municipal  duties ;  and,  though  often' 
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il  ^  kiiiMify,  fas  {lifiMttitS  iv^littdttt;  tdvliioM  Wth  flteilbr 
liMMBj^  «(i«A  feiitrttned  ih»  nugeriif  fittn  tte  teniae  rf  too  ^iMI  1^ 
■teep  t>f  power,  and  he  bn  draid  m  in^A  tb  refinrm  eity  aboaet  tt  nil' 
liUMbber  rf  the  iittttifeit)oIity.  Ill  1827  Kr.  Jttnee  im  fehoUd  |ired* 
toi  of  tho  Bosioti  Ateoioktion  of  the  lUencb  of  Lrelahd  tor  Oatholie 
ftiiaoeipatidn,—  and  Iheiir  gnrnt  olgtei  ^iu  granted  by  the  BHtih 
|^^!iahiihetit  in  the  year  saeceedittg; 

Mr.  James  was  an  active  leader  of  the  Democracy ;  aM  the  address  16 

tfa^peopleonbehalf  of  the  D^tnobratie  le^sIatiTe  conventioii  in  Bo^ton^ 

extending  orer  ten  closely^printed  oolnmns  of  ihe  Btatesman  of  July 

12, 1828,  was  the  production  of  his  hahd.    It  is  a  remarkable  docd- 

menl)  advocating  the  eleetion  oF  AnditdW  Jackson  tb  the  presidency; 

atld  was  said  to  haTts  beeh  the  iheans  of  tiie  appmntment  of  Andre# 

Pnnliq)  to  the  oflibe  of  U.  B.  District  Attorney,  it  being  8a|^x»ed  that 

he  if  as  the  author.    In  this  elaborate  rotind  of  argument  from  ihe 

waim  advocate  of  Ahditw  Jackson,  when  idlndihg  to  the  admhratiofi  rf 

the  inteUectoal  acquisitions  of  John  Quihey  Adains,  upon  whicA  hft 

adhetents  expatiated,  Mr.  Jaines  says,  '^  Ohe  is  soinetiiiies  led  t6  su^ 

pect)  while  listening  to  their  fiagrant  panegyrics,  that,  inst^  of  describe 

ing  that  devoted  public  spirit,  that  uhdouded  understanding,  and  thai 

knowledge  of  mankind,  peculiarly  becoming  the  chief  magistrate  of  k 

practical  and  unostentatious  people,  these  executive  admirers  weni 

indulging  their  genius  in  encomiastic  disquisitions  on  a  modern  PIiny» 

or  another  Sir  William  Joned ;  '^  and,  in  enlarging  on  the  qualifications 

of  Andrew  Jackson,  Mr.  James  remarks,  that ''  his  varied  andsuccesi- 

fal  avooations  in  the  catnp,  the  senate,  and  the  forum,  have  contributed 

to  enlarge  his  views,  and  endow  him  with  a  fund  of  general  knowledge 

of  the  most  useful  and  practical  character.    As  a  writer,  he  thinks 

clearly,  and  expresses  his  thoughts  with  an  air  of  thorough  cbnvictioni 

iu  a  style  of  manly  simplicity  and  freedom.'^    Moreover,  Mr.  Jamei 

fiMJs  that  ^'  Jackson  has  liot  studied  mto  through  the  spectacles  of 

books ;  and  would  reply  to  his  detractors  in  the  language  of  Hobbes^  i 

troly  learned  English  philosopher,  '  If  I  had  read  as  much  $$  Mnd 

oihers,  I  should  have  been  as  ighotant  as  they  are.'    The  drainatie 

iirtor  inspired  by  the  election  of  military  chieft  to  the  presidency  mu^t 

ripidly  pass  away,  after  escaping^  unseaihed^  from  the  administratidni 

ci  tock  generals  as  Wsishiligtoii,  Jacksbii,  Harrisod  and  Taylor.    Wal- 

dom  and  capacity  are  the  standards  in  the  iKileeiion  of  a  national  iroltfi 

tUaut  than  one'^  vocattoii. 


Ajtthe  ftftinl  m  Waduqgtoii  Cbidem  afkv  die  ddhvij  of^ 
cnlioa  named  at  tbe  heal  of  thk  artieiey  CoL  G.  O.  Gieene  gave  iiim 
caroplimentaiy  sentiinent  to  the  orator  of  the  daj,  that  "  hit  g^aias 
and  eloqneooe  will  be  aaBodated  with  the  recollections  of  one  of  tbt 
most  gloxioiiB  trimnpha  of  Democracy — the  ioai^goratiaii  of  And^cew 
Jackson ;"  and  Gov.  Marcus  Morton  has  been  heard  to  remark  of  Miv 
James,  ^t  he  was  the  purest  beUes  lettres  scholar  in  the  ranks  of  tfaa 
Boston  Democnurir. 

Mr.  James  was  a  tenacioos  opponent  of  the  United  States  Bank, 
and  prepared  twentjr-eight  resolutions,  adopted  at  a  meeting  in  Faaeinl 
Hall,  March  81,  1884,  William  Foster  moderator,  declaring  dint  ft 
renewal  of  its  charter  woold  be  injariooa^  "as  it  drains  the  conntrj  of 
its  gold  and  silver,  and  imposes  inconvertible  and  illegal  drafia  as  aob- 
stitates,  and  charges  the  government  givix^  credit  to  such  pa|)er  with 
deranging  the  currency;  it  establishes  a  standing  premium  for  the 
encouragement  of  fiNrgexy,  by  issuing  myriads  of  such  drafts,  beariiig 
an  unknown  number  of  sigoatares ;  and  votes  away  its  funds  for  the 
detection  of  coibter&iters,  whose  paper  is  as  legal  as  the  drafts  ibsy 
imitate, — both  issues  being  unknown  to  the  law,  and  neither  par^  pun^ 
ishable  for  the  offence, — causing,  also,  revulsions  in  business,  by  abun- 
dant emissions  to-day  and  despotic  contractions  to-morrow."  These 
resolutions  were  sent  to  Congress,  together  with  a  memorial  signed  by 
George  Alexander  Otis,  and  nearly  three  thousand  residents  of  Boston. 

Mr.  James  was,  at  four  several  elections,  a  candidate  for  the  Boston 
mayoralty, —  first  in  1834 ;  but  the  Democracy  found  no  &vor.  He 
married  Julia  B.,  the  only  child  of  Ralph  Huntington,  Esq.,  April 
14, 1836 1  and  was  a  member  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  from 
1840  to  1849,  during  which  period  the  active  mind  of  Mr.  James  con- 
ceived the  philanthropic  object  of  an  institution  for  the  education  of 
persons  in  mature  life,  who,  from  poverty  and  other  causes,  had  never 
pursued  a  course  of  conmion  school  education,  and  who  could  neither 
resd  nor  write  in  any  language, —  and  more  especially  for  the  instnuo- 
tion  of  young  persons  of  both  sexes  not  admissible  to  public  achoola. 
Eb  was  devotedly  seconded,  in  this  enterprise,  by  the  late^Dr.  John  B. 
Fisher,  Dr.  Walter  Ghanning,  and  George  B.  Emerson,  aU  of  whmn 
ifere  eminent  in  labors  of  philanthropy.  In  the  idnter  of  1845,  they 
origmated  the  Boston  InstitutLon  for  the  Education  of  Adults,  whidi. 
continued  in  active  operation  for  more  than  three  years.  Our  d^ 
government  granted  tiie  use  of  the  public  ward-rooms  during  evenn^ 
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ha^  tefe  an  odler  eqMiMWB  irere  dfiftajed  bj  the  godetj  and  iia 
paAroiiB.  In  the  oiiaeti  H  was  ddij^tfU  to  observe  AedfiBiro  of 
if  Taaolui  nalioDB  to  teeeive  iostraetioit  Here  yoa  would  notice  the 
fAhf  Vreneh,  German  and  Italian,  acquiring  knowledge  with  tlie 
lleiEtyofJoatf^  diverted  from  the  haunts  of  city  nee.  Arrangements 
were  made  finr  a  couBe  of  free  lectnres  to  the  pujob,  on  Food  and 
CAelUng,  Air  and  Yentilaiion,  Morals  and  Politnsal  Economy,  Hnman 
Physiology,  Natural  Philosophy,  and  Municipal  Law.  The  pro- 
gramme of  this  institution,  under  fourteen  specifications,  adopted  Jan. 
81, 1845,  is  a  model  for  every  city  and  town  in  the  Union.  Unsuc- 
eessAd  endeavors  have  been  devised  to  eflfect  the  adoption  of  evening 
adult  schools,  under  the  patronage  of  our  dty  authoiideB;  — but,  to 
the  honor  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia  be  it  recorded,  this  noble 
project  has  been  established  by  their  dty  authorities,  and  thousands, 
cf  many  nations,  are  reaping  its  benefits;  and  ihey  and  tiieir  posterity 
win  have  occasion  to  bless  the  generous  Bostonians  who  originated, 
here,  this  new  lever  of  moral  power.  The  period  is  not  remote  when 
our  munidpality  will  adopt,  also,  this  usdul  enterprise,  as  it  will 
diminish  the  incitements  to  crime  amongst  us, — especially  as  a  statute 
has  been  recently  enacted  by  the  State  Legislature,  authorising  every 
town  in  the  State  to  tax  the  inhabitants  for  the  support  of  such' 
sdioob. 

Prompted  by  this  generous  spirit  of  philanthropy,  the  natural  germ- 
inadon  of  a  pure  sdon  of  Bunker  Hill  stock,  Mr.  James  was  one  of 
die  ori^nators  and  first  president  of  the  Boston  Association  of  the 
Friends  of  Ireland,  established  November,  1840,-pan  institution  of 
American  dtisens  and  denizens,  and  natives  of  Irebaid  not  naturalised, 
wfthout  distinction  of  sect  or  party  (the  president  himself  being  a  mem- 
ber of  tiie  IVotestant  EjHSCOpal  Church),  for  purposes  connected  with 
tlie  suffining  condition  of  the  oppreesed  sons  c^  Ireland.  On  the  22d 
oT  February,  1841,  Mr.  James  reported  an  address,  of  seven  columns 
in  extent,  unanimously  adopted  by  the  Boston  Repeal  Association,  to 
be  presented  to  tiie  National  Bepoil  Association  of  Ireland,  wherein  he 
aCated  that  for  some  time  the  people  of  Ireland  have  desired  a  parlia- 
mentary separation  firom  Gteat  Britam,  as  the  only  means  of  indi- 
vidual comfort  or  national  prosperily.  "Anxious  to  be  united  by 
political  ties,  they  wish  to  be  le^slatively  separated, — subject  to  one 
iaoperial  crown,  and  that  the  English,  yet  each  country  to  have  its 
Qfwn  domestic  parliament,  for  the  benefit  of  laws  especially  adapted  to 


I|»  ^toiBiv  donMidii  of  QMk  Tn  mn  wiml,  Traltftil  #iMftilii  #t 
MMofitini  of  Iwr  iUdlBttlooiiilitetioai  ii  imfocddy  g«tfiiiteed  l»  kit 
V  Om  li«liik  PteliMB«il  of  im,  biit  MSf^^ 
ftMdflhnt  ttte  of  1800,— oTwImIi  sIoim  the y  detiiMMl  thtt  i^^, 
at  Um  bMb  of  1^  atw  vnacMi,  to  vludi  bolh  the  Ung^bdift  m»j  te  «Qfr« 
MitiHg  pii«m." 

ThiidoeuiHiliritNad  t^ ikt  MatoMJ Bapjal  A-orwirinn of  Jh- 
load,  at  iheir  moetfaf  m  Dubliii,  April  16)  1841 ;  ind,  al  Hie  iamo 
tilBeylbdoDalkttofoiidkBiidred  poandt  was  aiiiiootioid  jfinNn  iho  a^^ 
oiaikm  of  Boatam,  irlddli  wal  roadfad  wilh  ODthtiaiaatio  appknde.  We 
fiad  itmnarkad  i&  Moaoaj'a  Hiatarf  of  Iielaiidi  thai  ^'the  addraH 
dfaim  «p  bj  John  Wanen  JauM,  Eiq.»  will  bd  prOBomd  i&  tki 
aNlii?ea  of  Ifeland  wbila  fliafa  ia  one  aneiaorial  of  her  hirtoty 
eiiath^.  An  maapeetad  Tiati  opaaed,  fhfoogh  which  we  ooaM  die- 
linody  aee  our  nad  to  fteadon;"— and  Daniel  (VOomiell  eeid^  at 
thia  meaiiag:  "bwill  be  heaidof  akmg  the  Hdgesof  the  fiQttui** 
kgra  Montaiiia;  it  will  be  raid  by  the  Boyd  triah  at  Ohaaaoi  or  al 
Ohina;  it  will  be  known  at  Oe  Gape  of  Good  Bope ;  it  will  gMm  over 
to  Boatb  AaMfioa;  and  it  will  fwmnd  agaitt  dtfoagh  the  regiooe  of 
North  Amerioa.  Whererer  the  Bogliah  language  is  known,  it,  al^, 
will  be  known,— exdept  in  Bnghtfid,  where,  to  the  diagraoe  of  thai 
people  be  it  spoken,  their  ignoranoe  and  horrible  prejudioes  are  loo 
atroDg  to  pennit  ofita  being  alfowed  to  appear.  Bat  they  wHl  be  held 
up  to  aeom  aadoontempt  whereter  it  is  aeen.  The  world  will  wondat 
how  it  ia  that  a  people  so  brate,  ao  teaaperate,  so  geneitws,  and  ao 
moral,  aa  the  Irish,  |iafe  anHaied  ao  nuoh  peneeati<m;  and  that,  loo, 
frOBD  a  nation  who  bars  neter  at  anjr  time  inflicted  anything  bat  nria- 
eriea  upon  ns.  Yes;  I  will  Stand  on  that  docnunent  as  on  a  {jgrhutaid, 
and,  loddng  roond  to  all  the  natioos  of  the  earth,  I  will  demand  of 
them  to  tell  me  a  single  good  act  whieh  Engknd  erer  did  bt  IrdAnd. 
I  teD  Boyish  statesoMn  that  one  thing  demonstrated  bj  that  lengthy 
doeoment  la  this,— that  it  is  not  the  ex{veesion,  alone,  of  the  fedingl 
and  thooi^toof  One  iodivMoal,  hot  that  it  expfosses  l^e  feeling  unc 
tfaoo|^  of  Ae  conntty.  f  ^  no  one  man  ooold  obtain  all  the  detaOri 
rsqnisita  to  enaUe  him  to  prodaee  that  document;  they  mai^  be  th« 
fiaaiUar  thoughta  of  the  peoplo,  and  the  fimiiliar  iml^  of  eenrcnniian 
with  enoh  other.  It  pfores  that  the  entife  American  mM  mael  hi 
jasprepM^  with  the  same  kditig  and  ientimenii ;  and  it  proreor  ahas 
timftMlinlyafitheae  tkiuf  fteUn^i, tat 4b^  aeeM^irffri^t^ 
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{ban.  Iteame  from  Boston,  the  I»rdi-plaoe  of  Amflrican  lireedom, 
fto  grave  of  S!i|gUBl|  ^puany;  ^  opot.  wl^n  B^glisll  ftroe  and 
tiddDce  Bhot  down  the  unreaistbg  Americans,  and  the  spot  to  whioh 
the  defeated  Bn^irii  troops  retimed  te  disgraee  and  discomfitiiie, 
hating  began  the  fight  by  wmssination,  and  ended  it  hj  a  ffight'' 

We  will  qneto  an  eflbottve  appeal  to  Queoi  Victoria,  from  the  elab- 
Oifaie  and  argaraoitative  ^'Address*'  of  Mr.  James,  so  splendidly  pan- 
egyriied  by  O'Oonnell:  '^Protection  and  allegbnce  aie  redprocal. 
This  is  the  conditional  tie  between  die  goyemors  and  die  gotemed. 
I^t  has  Bngiand  done  to  discharge  her  part  of  tfiis  coupon  to  the 
Mbglttioe  of  Lrelandl  History  answers Ithe  question,  and  faomanity 
Ihshes  at  fte  response.  And  has  Ireland,  on  her  part,  bcien  a  disloyal 
Itingdoml  The  Tory  champion  of  EngBsh  loyalty  answers,  *Tliat 
lioble  race  wieis  made  ftr  loyalty  and  religion.'  Trae;  always  tme, 
and  emphatieaDy  so  now.  The  Irish  are  as  loyal  as  gtaerons  hearHi 
stad  Warm  imagbatbns  can  make  them,  fhey  loye  theur  present  royd 
mistress,  as  they  ought  to  lote  an  amiable,  nprig^t,  and  fibersl-minded 
seterwgn.  Peeling  that  they  are  blessed  with  a  good  queen,  they  lock 
fyt  a  ecHBpletion  of  the  blesdng  in  a  good  constitatien.  Victoria  owes 
tbem  no  less  than  this,  as  a  debt  of  restitntion  on  behalf  rf  her  anoes^ 
tors.  Irishmen  demand  no  less  than  this,  in  the  name  of  their  progen* 
itan,  Ibr  the  sake  of  the  present  generation,  and  in  mer^to  their  pos« 
terity.  And,  while  their  hearts  swell,  and  their  ima^^ittlions  kindle^* 
trMi  Ae  cherished  antidpatimi  of  diis  g^t  act  of  retribirim  jnstioei 
It  la  but  natural  that  tiiey  riiould  behold  in  their  youthful  soTcreigB 
irtiat  the  greatest  of  orators  described  in  a  saster  potentate,  as  she 
appeared  to  him, '  cheering  and  decorating  the  elevated  sphere  she  juetl 
li^iin  to  mo?e  in,  guttering  Hke  tiie  momhig  star,  fuB  of  Hft  and 
splendcHT  and  joy.^  0 !  may  no  sinnter  fortune  darken  diis  splendM 
vnhm,  as  its  precursor  was  darkened;  w  harden  the  royal  heart  to  lis 
Imperial  Kuury  of  Hring  and  reigjoing  in  die  hearts  of  an  enfranchised 
people, — a  people  whom  l^tus  mig^t  have  allied  to  govern;  wheal 
Bisnry  of  Navarre  would  have  straggled  dirough  a  Ufe  cf  warftre  If 
have  supplied  with  achicken  in  llie  pot ;  whom  Alfred  would  have  givett 
MM  erown  to  have  liberated ;  and  to  whom  Washington  would  havebesa 
the  ftfher  he  was  to  Americans,  and  have  gone  down  to  the  dost  rftht 
Eknerald  Isle  widi  the  prophetic  consciousness  that  the  redeemed  ef 
ao  age  or  nation  would  so  consecrate  ^  ueiMiy,  or  defiand  Ins  aeq|H|* 
iMons,  as  the  coming  generations  of  fkee  ami  happy  Mrittien.^ 
40 
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JAMES  TRECOTHIC  AUSTIN. 
jvhY  <  1619.  iM  m  ctFt  AonoBnm. 

"  MAsaAOHinsKn  18  the  modier  of  die  Bcirohtkm,^' 8^ 
tm.  "HereSbrtiinitBOOiimieiioeiiientuetoohoiiara^ 
mtfaebenMiy  of  her  fione.  Earliest  and  alone, —  without  aid,  witboot 
allieB,  ooimectioDa  or  oooSsderaoy,-- aioglj,  by  to 
the  royal  powers  within  her  own  ierriUHry  and  over  her  own  people, 
and  asBomed  to  herself  the  prerogatiTe  of  independence.  When  ber 
congress  of  delates  assembled  at  Watertown,  in  defiance  of  the  royal 
charter,  and  spomed  the  representatiTes  of  the  crown,  and  assnmei 
the  powers  of  ctyil  goyemment,  and  took  possession  of  the  pnblic  treas- 
ury, and  leyied  taxes,  and  established  a  navy,  and  commissioned  that 
American  yessel  of  war  that  first  captored  a  British  ship  on  the 
ocean,  and  erected  maritime  courts,  and  appointed  jodges,  and  admin- 
istered justice  to  belligerent  and  neutral  by  the  law  of  nations,  and 
raised  an  army,  and  nominated  officers,  and  {^ered  soldiers  under  the 
pine-tree  banner  of  Massachusetts,  and  poured  out  a  rich  libation  of 
blood  on  the  batde-field  of  fireed(mi|  the  colonial  character  was  at  an 
end.  The  Reyolution  had  begun.  The  State  was  then  firee|SovereigD, 
and  independent 

"  Bring  to  the  imagination  that  band  of  determined  men,  assembled 
at  Watertown,  unarmed  and  defenceless,  within  cannon-shot  of  a  disci- 
plinedarmy;  their  fi)rtnnes  in  the  camp  of  a  military  commander,  whose 
dignity  they  had  o&nded;  their  persons  liable  to  be  seised  and  sent  to 
Europe,  as  trutora;  their  conduct  impeached  in  a  public  proclamation, 
and  two  of  them  proscribed  as  rebels,  whose  offences  were  too  heinous 
finr  the  pardon  of  the  king.  Judge  of  their  anxiety,  in  that  time  that 
tried  men's  souls;  their  immense  responsibility  to  the  country,  whose 
destiny  they  directed ;  to  theur  children,  hr  the  protection  thai  was 
due  to  them;  to  posterity,  for  that  political  condition  which  would  bea 
legacy  of  honor  or  of  shame ;  to  theur  God,  before  whom  they  were 
answerable,  and  felt  themselves  answerable,  for  all  the  blood  of  a  war 
they  might  accelerate  or  prevent.  How  indistinct  tiieir  vision  of  the 
future,  even  when  a  strong  fiiith  threw  its  light  upon  their  soids !  How 
difficult  tiieir  task  to  keep  up  the  courage  of  the  timid,  the  hopes  of 
the  desponding,  the  strength  of  the  feeble ;  to  enlighten  the  ignorant, 
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xwtnin  ihe  mh,  sapplj  llie  destitate,  and  impart  to  all  tiie  pore 
ttotiYea  which  oonseerate  suooees.  Here  waa  no  mad  ambition,  no  lust 
of  power,  no  allurement  of  interest,  no  scheme  of  personal  distinction. 
Few  of  them  are  remembered  in  history.  Tet  these  are  they  whose 
lif^t'  gave  promise  of  a  coming  dawn.  If  they  recede  from  the  gen- 
etilgaae,  it  is  in  ihe  noon-tide  splendor  of  a  brighter  day. 

<  Tbey  set  MB  Mfts  the  morning  alar,  wUoh  goei 
Not  down  behind  the  darkened  west,  nor  hides 
^  Obeonxed  among  the  tempests  of  the  sky. 

But  melts  away  into  the  li^t  of  heaven.' 

''  Had  these  men  proved  incompetent  to  the  task,  the  battle  for  that 
gjBlieration  would  hare  been  lost  when  it  began.  Independence  might, 
indeed,  have  been  obtained,  for  no  foreign  power  could  long  hold  a  con- 
tinent in  its  grasp ;  but  the  struggle  must  have  been  made  in  this  age, 
and  not  ihat ;  and  the  desolation  of  dvil  war,  which  marks  the  times 
of  our  forefathers,  would  have  been  the  melancholy  history  of  our 
own." 

James  Trecothic,  the  son  of  Jonatiian  Loring  Austin,  was  bom  in 
Boston,  January,  1784,  and  early  entered  the  Latin  School,  where  he 
received  a  FranJclin  medal.  We  find,  in  the  Independent  Chronicle, 
the  youthful  oration  of  Master  Austin,  gracefully  spoken,  July  6, 
1798,  at  tiiis  school,  then  under  the  direction  of  ytt.  Samuel  Hunt,  it 
being  the  town  visitation  of  the  public  schools.  This  performance  of  a 
youth  only  fourteen  years  of  age,  writtm  by  himself  and  revised  by 
his  father,  is  a  striking  instance  of  precocity : 

'^  The  anticipation  of  this  anniversary  ever  excites  in  our  youthful 
bosoms  the  most  pleasing  reflections.  On  this  day,  honored  with  the 
presence  of  our  political  &thers  and  generous  patrons,  our  little  hearts 
palpitate  with  various  emotions.  Emulous,  on  the  one  hand,  to  exhibit 
to  your  approbation  the  various  improvements  we  have  made  in  our 
several  classes ;  and,  on  the  other,  to  cultivate  with  greater  ardor  those 
seeds  of  literature  planted  by  your  munificent  hand  in  this  primaij 
garden  of  science. 

'^  From  the  first  settlement  of  this  country,  the  education  of  youth 
daiiped  the  particular  attention  of  our  venerable  ancestors ;  but  since 
the  American  Revolution,  it  has  merited  a  preeminent  distinction,  and 
a  more  equal  and  diffusive  distribution  of  learning, — especially,  in  this 
metropolis,  has  been  considered  by  you  as  highly  important  to  the  secu- 
rity, happiness  and  fireedom,  of  tiie  community^ 


mnrpM  to  tfMlft^  and  dphMfl  manVinil  mx  teaming  likai  iW  A^«|im« 
fK^  W  ^  gMea  Pf  Wif^  pro|9(^  $1^  frir  trao  of  I4b«^^4^j| 

3^  %Yacj  ^mAdt  wbo  darai  to  y^al^  <^wa  t}^  mopt.  tBp4^  ka^ioh; 
iicql^  imapupes  the  wxA  with  thoee  mlt^  iftntiniwfilB  vki^kivd^ 
lustre  to  vir^ie,  T^nmtioQ  to  tba  Glffj8tii|i|}  i^  digfui^  to  tho  qhnw.p 
ter  of  the  patriot 

''While,  therefim,  iritk  ae  booolifal  a  hand,  yM  are  deaaoQift  «• 
make  the  reqpectiye  stageaof  edacation  pleaaizig  and  agreeaUe, — wkik 
joar  libend  eflforts  are  ]nteQdo4  ^  enRlwHiah  the  JO^thflll  mini,  mmA 
wipp\j  it  with  ratioDal  aod  naeful  eatertainineDt, — it  behoves  va  notia 
he  anmindfiil  of  the  bleBsisgi  we  eigoj.  Here,  we  may  lay  a  fcmdai 
tiou  on  which  the  bcaltiea  of  the  human  mind  may  rise  to  their  Ugheak 
ekfaliciL  CnkiTBted  in  so  hizariant  a  garden,  we  may  here  hmoiya 
intigontted  with  those  vital  principles  whidb,  under  proper  dlreatiaBf 
will  enable  ns  to  fulfil  the  b^volent  designs  of  public  sdboob,  gratify 
the  ardent  wishes  of  our  indulgent  parents,  enoounge  the  effivta  of 
our  kind  preceptors,  and  enable  us,  through  lifis,  to  serve  our  Qod  ud 
country  with  reputation. 

'( Mudi,  respected  sir,  is  due  to  your  unabated  efforts  in  eflbctng 
the  laudable  designs  of  our  indulgent  patrons.  On  you  devehea  the 
task,  the  important  task,  '  to  rear  the  tender  thought, — to  teach  tke 
young  idea  how  to  shoot  ^  To  your  patience,  to  your  assiduity  mi^ 
seal,  we  are  greatly  indebted  fer  smoothing  the  paths  of  scienoe,  hj 
i^ccurately  impressing  on  our  minds  the  highly  necessary  rules  and 
principles  of  grammar,  whereby  we  are  enabled  to  discern  the  beautiee 
of  Gicero,  of  Yii^l,  of  Horace,  and  of  Homer.  Long,  sir,  may  you 
continue  the  ornament  of  your  profession,  and  jour  pupils  ever  revere 
those  virtues  so  highly  recommended  by  your  paieoepts,  so  emineixtiy 
displajed  by  your  example. 

^'  In  addition  to  the  advantages  of  literature,  may  we  novev  b9 
unmindful  of  the  blessings  of  liberty.  .We  dwell  wiA  admiration  oa 
^le  record  of  that  persevering  fortitude,  and  those  heroic  aotionsi  whioky 
under  the  blessing  of  Heaven,  completed  the  freedom  and  independenoe 
of  our  country.  Our  youthful  bosoms  glow  with  ardor  at  the  recital 
cf  those  noble  sentiments,  insjored  by  Heaven,  calculated  to  ame&kuA^ 
the  condition  of  all  mankind.  Tke  impressions  they  leave  <m  our  hiioit 
mincb  we  trust  will  grow  with  our  growth,  and  ripen  with  our  yeir% 
A  frequent  recurrence  to  those  subbne  prindpks  which  led  te  o:ur 
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9i4|.iff0Bl;  pd,  «^  to  IpiWMinMl  1Im[  rieh  iak^ritoaee,  mimpuMd,  4p 
||p|m^gm»i»tk)ii8.  'Tim  }ieve  Atd  edeBtud  spark  ivbb  Uowii  into  a 
llllie^  ud,  like  ^  li{^toiQg*s  flafdi,  nnhed  tiiroiigli  thci  hud,  nn^f 
JiBprii^  laitoMBto  W9mey  aa4s  ^7  ^  Almij^ty  a  fiat,  ftnoed  4iQ  nm^ 
#ep  wma.  Qoiofk  vaa  tbe  great  erent,  cm  flattermg  wingp,  wafted 
1^  difllaiit  shoroB,  wbe^  Batiopit,  wbo  fer  i^gea  groaaed  beneatb  deqietif 
fP9,  laaped  ia  their  dbaioa,  pcmred  fiirih  their  warmeBt  blesaiaga  o| 
tftialaiMl,  aad,  while  regvetttng  than,  eztdled  oar  fhrtnne.  Soon, 
|0M  m^  bmnteoiw  Heaven  diapel  those  nusto  of  error  whieh  held 
ptinlriad  delN^,  eqabived,  aad  teaeh  them  to  re?ere  those  )d^to 
fleaqped  by  God  to  aweetaa  i|ii4  ^xalt  exbtonoe  here  below.  Ooluitfir 
Ifm'^  &vawd  flom,  who  \ww  and  highly  priae  the  heayenly  gift,  wHl 
gawd  St  safe  from  every  foreign  foe;  and,  animated  with  their  fiidier^a 
ffft^  wQl  era^  dare,  m  ito  defonoe,  to  die.  B^t  it  is  oiir  fervent  wish, 
igUa  ^etnaqimats  or  of  ap&^  to  spread  both  ihr  and  near  its  genid 
pfiiSDoe  to  the  world  at  lai^" 

lb-  Anetin  graduated  at  SiMnmd  CSoSege  in  180B,  on  which  eeea^ 
ikm  he  gavet  the  afl(l\|tato<7  enMlQ^  He  stodied  law  with  Hon.  WO? 
Iliaa  SnlHvaa.  He  boome  a  eoansellor  at  the  bar;  and  married 
Obtfaarine,  a  danghter  of  Yioo-president  Elhridge  Gerry,  Oct  8, 1806, 
He  wta  editor  of  the  ]^erald,  a  periodical  of  light  literature.  Be 
b^eaw  ^  town  advocato  in  1809,  and  an  aid  to  Govemov  Geny  in 
1^1^  He  was,  fi»  a  period  of  twenty  years,  connty-attomey  fer  Shifr 
§oSkj  from  1U2I,  and  haa  heeii  a  reprepentative  and  senator.  He  w«a 
^  attonieyrgeneral  of  Massacbnsetts  from  1882  to  1848.  In  ISSft 
h0  wi^  a  de^gato  to  the  convention  for  revising  the  Stoto  oonstitotien. 
la  1885  he  wa^  pvesident  of  the  aoflblk  bar. 

Mr.  Austin  has  b(M&  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Overseers  for  Har^ 
WBr4  CkiUege  from  1826 ;  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and 
%fkmmj  and  of  the  New  Sngland  Geneal<^  Historical  and  Mtssa- 
ffcnaetts  Histonoal  Societies^  He  deliv^ered  an  oration  at  Lexington, 
Jfly  4, 1815,  which  was  pnbMahed. 

Poitoiity  will  ever  lemember  Col.  Anatin,  as  anthor  of  the  Life  ef 
{Stftidge  Oenpy,  embracing  contomporary  letten  to  the  close  of  the 
ItWllvitiM-.  We  luiow  VfA  how  better  to  notice  this  compamon  of 
HtidiPsd  bJog^afdiers,  than  by  selecting  remarks  on  its  oharacter  from 
tihn  Ifoith  Ameriofa^  Betie^*  '*It  is  neither  overloaded  with  speookk- 
i/im^  IMT  4sst|ti|to  of  the.  leleelkm  neoeanry  to  ezpkin,  introdafoe, 
40* 
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AmIji  htf  inrttdol  an  tnot  oxosddingljr  obfions  in  fiiB  MMH^dntiott  €( 
« irark  of  tUs  kiiid,~tliftl  of  mildly  it  a  Urtoried  ikotehoTtlie  Htr- 
afciHoa  The  faiofwn  erents  of  tlitt  period  ai«  wm  m  tmaSkr^  ittf^ 
hoifeyei'  natonl  it  maj  be  for  the  biogiapher  of  one  of  fa  great  tbiK 
iMlm  to  preeent  a  contiinioiis  narrative  of  Hb  ooearreDocs,  it  is  tt  fllf 
BMfe  jmdieioiu  ooorae  —  aal  it  is  that  pnraaed  by  OoL  Anstm-^la 
take  for  granted  ibat  the  reader  knows  Ae  history  of  the  Be^oMid^ 
md  to  introduoe  so  rnnoh  of  it  only  aa  is  euiveniMit  for  ik6  m&ei^ 
itaiidkig  of  the  peouliar  aetion  of  his  hero,  and  the  matonal'  ftr 
ike  first  time  presented  to  the  reader.  On  a  few  oeeaeloDs,  CM. 
Anatin  has  indulged  in  reflecti^ms  of  his  own,  at  some  lengdi;  sGOd  at 
tbsae  times  has  discovered  no  little  vigor  and  originaMtj  of  thongl^ 
and  pointedness  of  man|ier. 

"  Elbridge  Gerry  is  exhibited  to  ns  as  the  oonfidenlaal  associate  and 
•aadJAtor  of  the  great  leaders, — as  a  distingajshed  leader  himself;  o&d 
in  this  imposing  and  dignified  light  he  has  dedaoed  his  history  to  tte 
termination  of  the  war.  There  is  a  portion — a  very  lai^  and  aefive 
portion  of  the  oommnnity  —  who  are  prepared,  already,  for  the  eoolin* 
nation  of  the  narrative.  We  believe  no  man  now  finds  it  diflScolt  to  do  - 
jnstioe  to  those  who  opposed  or  who  advocated  the  adoption  of  the  cei»* 
akitation.  There  are  not  many  States  of  the  Union  to  whieh  AJEs 
oog^t  to  be  a  more  tender  theme  than  to  Massachusetts.  The  convent 
tioiiWBSs  almost  equally  balanced, —  and  the  means  employed  to  produce 
the  desired  result  do  not  illustrate,  as  mudi  as  could  be  wished,  the 
power  of  pure  reason.  Still,  however,  we  believe  we  harre  reached  an 
age  when  tliis  subject  could  be  treated,  without  risk  of  olfenoe  m  any 
quarter.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  events  of  a  period  oonsiderab^ 
subsequent,  in  relation  to  the  younger  portion  of  the  oommunity,  whs 
have  come  into  life  since  other  events  have  been  the  turning  pmits  of 
ike  politics  of  the  country.  But,  inasmuch  as  some  of  the  polifioaaa 
of  the  periods  specified  by  OoL  Austin  are  still  on  the  stage,  we  iHxk 
he  has  acted  widi  a  commendable  discretion,  in  {MUsing  at  the  doee  of 
the  Revolution ;  and  we  are  quite  willing  to  rest  with  the  sam^  Har 
cretion  the  choice  of  the  moment  when  the  interesting  narrative  MA 
be  resumed,  prepared  to  welcome  it  whenever'he  shall  tlnnk  fit  U 
present  it  to  the  American  people."  The  American  Quarterly  Revievr, 
eondaeted  by  Bobert  Walsh,  expieeses  the  qauon,  on  the  other  hand, 
timt "  jaat  in  proportioQ  aa  Ifflbiidge  Ckriy  was  viewed  aa  a  party  ^^ 
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lioieediiigB  and  dbpositioiiB  eoold  be  TindiQaled  or  BelmafikvanUe 
Ji^^^i»  eihihit  bit  entire  coniee  al  once,  leaying  no  seope  t»  iim 
jWUpinimi  tbet  eoae  fear  or  m jiteriotu  relnctaaoe  was  feh  about  aboir*- 
iag^mare  tfua  the  Bevoktkmary  man.  As  the  biography  now  really 
#a  loteterate  Fedeialiety  of  the  old  achool,  might  soggeet  die  image  of 
lloniee^a  nermaid,  and  hint  that  it  was  well  not  to  uncover  the  lower 
jUrtKBttties.  For  oviadvee,  we  ahall  candidly  aay,  that,  in  the  nnnber 
rf  Iwdeis  or  prominent  penBonagee  in  the  momentooe  party  oonteala 
4)f  the  interval  mentioned  above,  Mr.  Qeny  ia  afanoet  the  only  one  of 
wheee  merita  or  demerits  we  have  not  been  able  to  form  a  poaitife 
iqpiitten;  and  we  lament  atill  more  the  contbnance  of  this  difficult, 
einoe  we  have  read  this  narrative  of  the  anterior  portion  of  his  exiat^ 
enoe, — for  it  certainly  has  inspired  us  with  a  high  idea  of  his  Revolve 
tienary  spirit  and  servioea,  and  does  prove,  as  his  biographer  suggests, 
f  t)ie  valiiily  of  his  tiile  to  thoee  large  honore  which  his  country 
bestowed  upon  hfan.'  " 

Cd.  Austin  was  a  tenadoua  advocate  of  the  old  Bepnblioan  party,  and 
II  decided  opponent  (tfllie  old  Federal  party,  but  not,  it  is  said,  amember 
of  the  Democratic  party;  and,  on  the  amalgamation  of  the  Whig  and 
i^portiDn of  the  Democratio  parties,  in  1827,  under  the  name  of  the 
^ati^nal  BepuUican  party,  an  object  of  which  waa  to  defeat  the  elee^ 
lion  of  Andrew  Jaolom,  it  waa  at  this  period  that  Mr.  Austin  united 
with  the  amalgamation.  The  high  spirit  of  Mr.  Austin,  in  vindieation 
of  the  old  Bepublican  school,  was  strongly  evinced  in  lus  articles  pub* 
liafaed  in  the  Boston  Patriot,  over  the  signature  of  Leolin,  in  the  year 
1811,  on  the  subject  of  resistanoe  to  laws  of  the  United  Statea,  cq»» 
•Uend  in  letters  to  the  Hon.  Hanison  Gray  Otis,  and  regarding  the 
yrooeedings  of  a  Federal  canons  opposed  to  a  new  ncm-interconrse  ael 
of  Congress,  which  Mr.  Auatin  dedared  would  have  a  tendency  to 
dissolve  the  Union,  and  lead  to  a  northern  confederacy.  In  allusion 
p  Mr.  Otis,  it  is  remailced  by  Mr.  Austin  that  an  orator  can  be  great 
0nly  when  advocating  a  good  causes  '*  The  poeition  is  illustrated  by 
tin  gaatieman.  Muoh  as  I  admire  his  talents,  delighted  as  I  am  in 
oatehing  the  music  of  his  mind,  on  this  occaskm  I  confess  my  disap* 
fjrintment  The  eagle  of  eloquence  labored  in  its  course.  We  neitiier 
discovered  the  feather  that  ad<N3i8  the  loyal  bird,  nor  the  steady  pinion 
that  sunporta  his  flif^  The  gentiemaa  was  overwhelmed  between 
the  difficulties  of  denying  intentional  resietanoe,  and  thna  saljjecting 
Umaelf  to  the  charge  of  uttering  a  ridiouloua  and  unmeaning  threat, 


m  of  j«sl^^  eppmtioD,  w/d  Avi  iaewrfaig  Um  dhgriet  ai4  nln 
«r  praMditeled  reheHkft.'" 

BoBMpneaittdfifCbL  AvUiBjAtikeiianaU  iniMwpe,  bat  kigi 
m  ■oaL  Hit  ftoe  is  well  nonUM,  long,  bat  eioeodiiigly  efpiwuiia^ 
mtA  eaAakiU  ihe  man  of  energy.  It  it  ilaFeBgly  nuufked  iriUi  KiMj 
haftafnU,  pierangeye,  aodflOHMlliiBgefanii^  IIImm 

«ia  b6  no  Bikteke  aboat  hk  taleots;  and  Am  wbok  eoorae  of  Ua  p»^ 
ftaoonal  life  baa  been  diatingaiahed  fer  deeiakn,  conoemaaa,  aai 
deepaloL  Wbea  ahaarbed  la  say  impcnrtant  debate,  be  eaamnA  tie 
moat  profeond  atteatioa.  He  baa  been  a  deeided  ojqxment  of  the 
Meaaarea  of  tbe  aati-aUfery  party,  and  wrote  ipemarka  on  Ifir.  doai^ 
nfaig'a  qpiniona  on  abverj,  pabliahed  in  1886,  and  a  reffiew  of  Mi 
kller  to  J^Hiatban  PbilHpa,  publiabed  in  1889.  Ifn  Anstia  ddiveivd 
a  feadona  apeeA  in  EmmuI  Hall,  Dqq.  T,  188T,  oa  die  AHoa  tki^ 
wbkb  naa  pubUabed,  and  in  a  note,  alhidnig  to  lawleaa  moba,  lie 
fOBiAriEB :  ^*  Tke  blaobened  a^d  battoved  walls  of  tbe  Uisuline  Oonvant 
will  stand  by  the  balf-raised  monument  of  Banker  HiU, 

'  Like  %  mUdfarwl  ewr, 
Blasting  kis  whelMome  bfoUier.' 

8a  hag  aa  it  doea  ataad,  it  will  fi0wn  eentemplaeaaly  oa  any  attaoipl 
ve  aii^  make  to  vebuke  the  mleaoe  of  oAep  people,  or  to  ( 
them  to  Nspeet  the  taactity  of  the  law.'*    Hie  avgamaits  ea  the  i 
riot,  in  the  trial  of  Bunell,  w^po  printed  in  1884. 

Mn.  Aaatin  baa  pabUabed  naay  State  and  pKrfbsaioBal  doeameatai 
lah  as,  Tbe  CSomaionwealth'a  Intereet  m  the  Bridgea  and  other  A^a^ 
» into  Boston,  in  1885;  ea  Enki^gingthe  JarisdKotionof  the  Ooovt 
af  CkMamen  PleM,  1884 ;  on  the  Bipeaaea  of  Criminal  Jostiee,  188»; 
T^alao,  an  Addreaa  for  the  IfaasachoaeltB  Booiety  for  Sapprem^ 
iatrnpenmoe;  aa  Addraa  for  the  Massaehoaetts  Meehanie  Aaaeeiar 
tien;  and  baa  been  a  ooatribotor  to  the  GhristiaB  Baaaainer. 

I|  may  well  be  said  of  Mr.  Aaatin,  that,  aa  ooanaellor  at  the  bar,  aa 
eoonty-attomey,  aa  attorney-general,  aa  a  Stale  aeaater,  as  aa  evenear 
ef  Ehnmd  OaBege,  be  baa  aoqaitted  Uoself  wkh  a  readj  eapasity, 
md  ia  a  aianner  higUy  hoaoiable  to  himself,  aad  to  the  great  beaail 
af  his  eoBstitaenta  Moreorer,  aa  a  writer  on  legal  and  potttieal 
tapioa^  Ifr.  Anatin  baa  beea  eqaaOed  by  bat  ftw  eompetttors;  and  bs 
kia  dadJniag  fife  may  he  show  txA  to  the  paUie  eye  the  secj^ad  to  the 
Siogiofhy  cf  B»ai^  Oarry,  ayeMrahle  aigao*  of  the  De<daiatic»  af 
Iwisfon  ijmm,  thaa  imaoftaliwid  in  the  aaaab  af  BcpabBcan  feme. 
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CHARLSS  GORDON  GRfifiNfi. 

^tttiir  I,  iM.  Mb  fHB  itAsAsHx&to'S  tocdM'. 

Was  bom  at  Bdse&ireli^  N.  H.,  July  1,  1804,  mi  m  wa  a 
IbUNmiel  GrMi6)  OMmMlknrHKt-Uw  in  thai  town,  who  was  a  dakglii 
to  Iba  Mlfentioii  fi>r  fetkiiig  the  State  ooastitatidii)  laodetalnri  and 
faiiBtaiaai  and  brotber  of  Han.  BimMl  Ghreen^i  late  Chief  Joatioe  ^ 
iim  SapraoiB  Jndioial  Oimrt)  in  NeW  Hampahiie.  Hia  parenta  Tiaited 
Virginia  in  1811,  and  joong  Charlw  waa  of  the  pari/.  In  1812  hia 
firthar  daoeaaed;  and  hia  mothair  retimied  to  Boecawen  in  1818, 
wkem  he  waa  placed  under  ihe  oara  of  hia  brother  Nathaniel,  in  Hater* 
hill^  Masa.)  atthee^iMntly  Ihe  post-maater  of  Boston,  who  sent  hini  to 
Brad&td  Academj,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Merrimac : 

.**  StTMin  at  wf  fftthen !  tweelly,  still, 
Hie  snnflet  rays  thy  talleyi  filL*' 

the  fimooQS  preceptor,  Beiijatniti  Greenleaf, —  tth6a6  pig-taSled  queue 
elcdted  ^  rererenoe  as  profound  as  was  the  fear  of  the  tingling  femle, 
*  and  whose  knowledge  in  arithmetic  renders  him  the  Huiton  of  New 
Hngknd, —  was  then  principal  of  this  institution.  Horace  Mann  onoo 
Aigacttiiari  Blaster  Greenleaf  as  "  a  huge  crTstallizatioii  of  matha^ 
matica,^'  and  whose  practtoal  arithihetics  make  &e  best  accoontants  ik 
the  old  Baj  State. 

Young  Charles  was  early  initiated  to  the  printing  business,  in  hia 
bifother's  office,  at  Harerhill,  who  wss  editor  and  publisher  of  tha 
Saaex  Patriot ;  and  ()otititined  his  apprraticeship  in  the  office  of  Mr. 
Lamson,  at  Exeter,  N.  H.  He  went  to  Boston  in  1822,  to  which  dtjr 
hA  brother  had  removed,  and  become  the  publbher  of  the  Beaton 
Stateeman;  and  was  employed  in  this  establishment  until  1825,  when 
he  settled  at  Taunton,  and  published  The  Free  Press  one  jear  up(» 
oobttaet,  and  waa  its  editor  during  the  hittef  part  of  the  period.  He 
ratamed  to  Boston,  and  published  a  literary  journal, —  the  Beaton 
Speetator,— edited  by  Charles  Atwood,  Esq.,  when  it  waid  United  with 
aft^yiat  periodml,  and  Mr.  Greene's  interest  m  it  ceased.  He  dir^ly 
ilMKiflied  an  engagement  with  the  Btatesman,  which  continued  uii^ 
Kia7|  when  he  remorad  ^  Philadelphia,  and  became  pattaair  Witk 
Jamea  A.  Jones,  fisq.,  in  the  National  Palladium,  a  daily  pif9i^ 
ifUok  tMi  the  ^  in  Pett&ayWama  lo  adToeate  the  iOeolioii  (vf  AjidiM 


Jjttkni  to  iIm  pwdtBoj.  Win  be  witbivtw  from  that  pipory  Jh 
Deoamber,  1827,  the  U,  &  OtMtto  ramadked  of  him,  tliftt  he  im  M 
able  diampioii  of  his  partgr,  gwafly  endeared  bj  hia  eondliatoiy  aod 
naobtnuive  deportment  Previoiia  to  this  diaaohitioii,  he  viaited  Bg^ 
ton,  adl  raanried  IGaa  Charlofete  Hai,  of  that  city,  Oct  24, 1827;  aai 
in  the  snooeeding  spring  waa  engaged  in  the  offee  of  the  U.  8.  Ttt^ 
gnfix^  at  Washington,  owned  and  condueted  by  Gen.  Bnff  dreen, 
where  he  remained  nntil  after  the  election  of  Andrew  Jaekaon  t»  it^. 
pieaideney,  when  he  removed  to  Beaton,  and  became  eoooeaBor  to  his. 
brother  Nathaniel,  as  joint  proprietor  and  pnbhsher,  with  Bei^aMiin 
Tme,  of  the  Statesman,  whose  interest  in  the  establishment  Ifav 
Greene,  in  a  few  years,  purchased,  when  he  became  sole  owntt*,  nnd, 
on  November  9th,  1881,  oomroenced  the  pnblication  of  the  Beaftem 
Morning  Post 

CoL  Greene  has  been  a  representative  in  the  Legislature  of  Ass 
State,  and  in  1848  was  an  aid  to  Gov.  Morton.  He  baa  been  a  oan-* 
didate  for  the  mayoralty  of  Boston,  and  for  Congress,  for  presidential 
elector,  and  for  the  State  Senate;  — bat,  as  the  Democracy  is  rarely  a 
&vorite  in  the  old  Bay  State,  a  private  station  is  his  post  of  honor,  a» 
wonld  a  pablic  station  be  honored  in  his  election.  The  warmth  of  hiB 
i&eal  in  &vor  of  the  electi<m  of  Andrew  Jackson  to  the  presidency  is 
strikingly  evinced  in  this  glowing  passage  from  an  oratioo,  deUverad 
July  4,  1881 :  ''  Hia  race  is  run  out  Not  a  drop  of  his  bloed  win 
be  left  flowing  when  he  is  gone;  not  a  lip  to  say,  '  I  gkuy  in  Ua. 
memory,  for  he  was  my  kinsman.'  Is  it  not,  my  friends, — is  it  net  a 
spectacle  to  move  and  touoh  the  yery  soul?  If  there  be  moral  an^ 
limity  in  anything,  it  is  in  unminj^ed  self-devotion  to  one's  country; 
and  what  but  this  could  have  arrested,  on  the  very  threshold  of  the 
tomb,  the  feet  of  him,  who,  though  he  turns  to  bless  his  country  aa 
her  call,  sees  no  child  nor  relative  leaning  forward  to  catdi  die  miaitk 
of  history?" 

CoL  Greene  is  esteemed  as  much  for  his  blandness  and  a&bility  as 
he  is  for  candor  and  kindness  of  heart  David  Henshaw  said  of  him: . 
'^He  is  the  self-made,  self-taught  man, — the  enei^tic  and  poliabed 
writer ;  he  shows  the  superiority  of  real  worth  over  fbtitioos  graat- 
ness."  The  Daily  Post  is  the  leading  New  Enghad  political  advooatn 
of  the  Democracy,  which,  by  its  generous  spurit,  is  moulding  powerfid 
influences  on  our  young  men;  and  will  ever  be  &mous  forhais^ 
perpetrated  a  greater  number  of  eflbctive  witticisms  than  any  ef  ila 
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pmhi  ^  ^  gfiMnl  good-aotaie  of  lib.  Gxmio  is  enphaAieilly 
cInnMteriaeiiii  the  venmrk  of  tiw  amiaUe  Mn.  PartiogtMi,  who  said, 
'II  can't  iee  the  uae  of  people's  qvendling.  It  'e  very  stieiige  thet 
they  can't  lire  together  in  peace  and  oonoozdanoe,  wHhoat  all  this  bit- 
ttoness.  and  antimony."  We  would  not  assert  that  Mr.  Greene  is  the 
shromcler  of  Mrs.  Partington,  bat  we  do  say  that  the  spirit  of  hie  paper 
oOm  partakes  of  her  kindliness.  We  have  seen  the  pons  of  this  daily 
as^KMibly  aftot  the  risiUes  of  the  sedate  old  man  of  eighty,  as  they 
dn  (he  merry  yoaths  of  sixteen.  Indeed,  wecannot  be  parted  from  the 
ceMvated  Mrs.  Partington,  withoat  an  allusion  to  her  wedding.  ''  I 
neter  know'd  anything  gained  by  being  too  much  of  a  harry,"  said 
thnold  lady.  ^'  When  me  and  my  dear  Paul  was  married,  he  was  in 
aiabatripidationlhathecame  nigh  marrying  one  of  the  bride's-maids 
instead  of  me,  by  mistake.  He  was  sich  a  queer  man,"  she  continaed; 
*^  why,  he  jined  the  fire  department;  and  one  night,  in  his  hurry,  he 
pat  his  boots  on  hind  part  afore,  and,  as  he  ran  along,  everybody  behind 
him  got  tripped  up.  The  pqwrs  was  fuU  of  crowner's  quests  on 
broken  legs  and  limbs,  for  a  week  afterwards ; "  and  she  relqpsed  into 
an  ahetracdon  on  the  ups  and  downs  of  life. — All  parties  eagerly  read 
the  Daily  Post 

The  Granite  State,  a  noble  place  from  which  to  migrate,  long  pro- 
vtebial  as  the  political  Naaaredi  of  this  republic,  is  oyer  remarkable  tor 
the  production  of  as  great  statesmen,  oiterprising  sons  of  commerce, 
and  saooessful  professional  men,  as  may  be  found  in  any  other  State. 
Mr.  Greene  is  a  devoted  advocate  of  the  Democratic  party,  and  is  as  tena- 
cionB  for  its  triumph,  and  is  as  little  likely  to  espouse  the  Whig  cause, 
as  are  the  people  of  his  native  State ;  yet  we  even  hope  a  revolution  of 
political  opinion  over  this  granite  soiL  When  democracy  was  at  its 
lenith  in  Massachusetts,  he  <mce  said,  '^  If  our  old  opponents  would 
entar  the  Temple  of  Democracy,  they  must  leave  their  bundle  of  sin 
at  its  gates."  We  would  hope  that  Uie  Whigs  would  ever  banish  their 
sins,  and  never  enter  the  temple  but  to  elevate  the  standard  of  repub- 
licanism, and  consign  all  party  intolerance  to  the  shades  of  oblivion. 

Mr.  Greene,  in  the  mJdim  at  the  head  of  this  article,  makesaremark 
regarding  the  politics  of  Massachusetts,  which  indicates  the  fact  that  this 
State  and  his  native  State  are  alike  decided,  but  at  directly  opposite 
piomts.  ^'OldMassachusetts  is  still  in  leading-strings.  She  still  follows 
— ^-dMogh  she  will  not  long  foUow  —  the  blind  guides  who  have  always 
been  anxious  to  persuade  W  ^ihat  rebellion  lay  in  her  way,'  and  that 


ite«kUiiil<lio(MlNrtiiiriit  fh^lialllliriigilMMirlMMi** 
Sittr  yew  mbs,  beheH  Eastii  and  iiwftai  at  tte  belli  of  a  trai  liliJIIiii 
9MKMralk  mym^,  noweiidofleM  iqipdli^^  ifi&jdritjror  tfMi  HiHAil 
OteTiBtioii  ilialemiteiiii  of  18l4.  TUi  ii  i  spieMIe  irUtt  IM 
QBtofiluttieatod  Demoarato  of  MaflsadhaaettB  oonteioplate  irMi  Mft 
aiBtiflMits  of  indignant  oontenipl  as  tiie  palriolk  FtmxAaom  Mmki 
Iiate  oBlerteined  when  ke  beheld  the  Ooeeaflto  of  the  Don  and  CUHMi 
TJMiawfam  the  waMrfChiniertiAKBhing  their  bif^^ 
IMde  of  Para."  This  la  the  diai|MBt  paiij  epinion  that  ive  h*1t 
nottoed  firom  his  pen^  The  prindpal  object  of  thfe  <«ation  is  la  Tindi^ 
oale  the  peliey  of  refonns  in  oSee,  and  ectatravetie  theotunions  rfCtof 
and  Adams  on  tkis  ipeiht 

Ifr.  Greene  prononnoed  another  oration,  already  allilded  to,  July  4, 
1881)  in  Fanenil  HalL  This  passage  is  the  finiriung  paragn^  rftiia 
pohxtetion:  *' Immortal  spiritSj  who  went,  before  ns, —  ye  who  hate 
giiM  ns  the  blessing  for  which  the  extended  jMean  of  half  a  wotM  it 
■hfting  at  this  moment !  Fathers  of  oar  Revolntion  !  year  after  yem 
throws  its  new  blase  of  light  npon  yoar  rirtaes.  Bevolution  after  retu 
dntioQ,  and  nnnsented  wnxig  afte^  wrong,  shows  of  what  ten^wr  ya 
were.  With  unity  of  heart,  compensating  for  weakness  of  hand ;  widi 
iflfleiible  energy,  and  high  resolre,  and  matcUeSB  devotien,  making  an 
iafrnt  nation  strongef^  than  its  parent,  and  setting  the  bright  spfait  of 
lAerty  on  her  high  seat,  amid  the  resistanee,  and  with  the  oiastiji 
oonsent,  of  armed  thousands^  Utherto  intinoiUe ! 

'  Immortal  heirs  of  mkiteml  prmiBe  ! 
Whose  honors  with  increiise  of  sges  grow, 
Am  streams  roll  dolm,  calsrgiiig  as  thej  flow ; 
nations  unbora  your  mighly  name  slnU  sound, 
And  worlds  applandi  that  most  not  fvt  be  flmad  I '  '* 


ALEXANDER  HILL  EVEKETt. 

JOLT  4,  1830. .  FOR  IHB  <2CFt  AlIlHOUZnBS. 

hf  the  oration  of  Mr.  Everett,  we  ini  a  passage  showing  thai  t^ 
author  of  the  draft  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  —  l^homas  Jet- 
fetoon  —  so  highly  estimated  the  honor,  as  to  wish  that  it  might  be 
insi^ribed  upon  his  tombstone,  ''The  Author  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence;"  and  this  was  done.    Hie  oommittee  appointed  for  pie- 
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fip^g  tlMinpfnttDiiiti  Jue  11, 1776,  oouifltod  of  J«fttKm, 
AMktiii,  Bbennan,  and  livingErtoo.     ''  It  was  a  singalar  proof  of  tiif 
filMt  of  Mr<  JeffiMwa'a  diaiaote,  and  of  the  oonfidanoo  that  ma  gen^ 
«g»]l^ftte  in  hia  talonta  and  TOiHoai  tfaat^althoo^oneofthayoangMil 
ffcttnhliil  of  CongrfSB,"  aaja  Mr*  Ever^ —  '<  piobably  the  jonBgati 
fC  all, — he  ivaa  yet  plaoed  at  the  bead  of  thk  important  oonuoittae; 
iflrtaining)  too,  as  it  did,  auoh  men  aa  Eranklinand  John  Adama.    To 
Ae  fervid  and  active  firiendahip  of  the  latter  of  theee  two  atateiOMa, 
fAerwaida  his  poUlioal  rival,  but  then  hia  ableatand  moat  ardent  ooad^ 
jtttoTj  be  probably  owed  thia  distinotion,  aa  appears  firom  the  account  of 
|h#  eircamstanoea  attending  the  i^ppointment  of  the  eommittee,  given 
by  Mr.  Adams  himself  in  bis  letter  to  Mr.  Pidcering,  of  August  6, 
3^22.     '  Mr.  Jeffiszson/  he  remarhs,  <  came  into  Congress  in  June, 
1776,  and  brought  with  him  a  reputatioQ  for  literature,  scienoe,  and  a 
hafipy  talent  for  composition.    Writings  of  bis  were  handed  about, 
leoMurkable  for  their  peculiar  felicity  of  expression.    Though  a  silent 
mtmher  of  Ciongress,  he  was  so  prompt,  frank  and  exfdicit,  upon  com* 
oiittecs, —  not  even  Samuel  Adams  more  so, —  that  he  soon  seiKed  upon 
B^  heart;  and  upon  this  occasion  I  gave  him  my  vote,  and  did  all  in 
my  power  to  pfocure  him  the  votes  of  others.    I  think  he  had  Goe 
more  vote  than  any  other,  and  that  plaoed  him  at  the  head  of  the  com* 
mittee.     I  had  the  next  highest  number,  which  placed  me  second.' 
Mr.  Adams  then  proceeda  to  remark,  that  the  committee  of  five  met 
and,  after  discussing  the  subject)  appointed  Mr.  Jefferson  and  himself  a 
aab-committee  to  prepare  the  draft.     The  sub-committee  met  in  turn ; 
and,  after  an  amicable  altercation  upon  the  question  which  of  the  two 
ahoald  perform  the  task, —  each  endeavoring  to  devolve  it  on  the  other, 
—  it  was  finally  assigned,  as  was  naturally  to  be  expected  from  the 
order  of  the  precedence  in  the  committee,  to  Mr.  Jefferson.    It  ou^t 
to  be  remarked,  that  it  was  not  the  object  of  either  of  these  patriots  to 
avoid  responsibility  or  labor.     Each,  with  the  genuine  modesty  that 
belongs  to  real  merit,  believed  the  other  to  be  more  capable  than  him- 
self of  doing  justice  to  this  most  delicate  and  critical  occasion ;  and 
each  was  willing  and  desirous  to  sacrifice  to  consideration  for  the 
public  good  what  both  very  properly  regarded  as  an  enviable  distinc- 
tipQ.     That  Mr.  Jefferson  should  have  been  the  first  to  yield  was,  as  I 
Imve  just  remarked,  the  natural  result  of  his  place  in  the  committee. 
IJhe. draft  made  by  Mr.  Jefferson  having  been  examined  by  Mr.  Adams, 
and  afterwards  accepted  by  the  committee  of  five,  was  reported  to 
41 
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OoDgrM  wHboat  altantioii,  m  it  stood  in  the  haadUivritiiig  of  iIm 
Mtlior. 

'<0n  die  fint  of  Jolj,  tiia  raolatkns  moi^d  bj  Bkhmti  Hmy 
Lee,  fiir  dedarinl;  independeiioe,  the  farther  considenlioD  of  ^vUoh,  m 
I  hsTe  said  before,  had  been  postp^nied  from  the  11th  of  the  preceding 
month  nntil  that  day,  were  taken  np  again  in  eommittee  of  the  whole, 
and,  having  been  debated  through  the  day,  were  reported  to  OongresB. 
The  subject  was  then  postponed  until  the  following  day,  which  was  the 
2d  of  July,  when  the  resolutions  were  taken  up  in  Congress,  and,  after 
further  debate,  finally  passed.  On  the  8d  of  July,  the  draft  of  the 
Deohuration  of  Independenoe  was  reported  to  Congress  by  Mr.  Je&r- 
son,  as  chairman  of  the  committee  of  fi?e  who  hod  been  appointed  to 
prepare  it ;  and,  having  been  fuUy  considered,  and  amended  in  several 
points,  on  the  foUowing  day,  which  was  the  4th  of  July,  was  adopted. 
The  original  draft,  as  reported  by  the  author,  has  since  been  printed, 
and  brought  into  comparison  with  the  amended  form  which  appears  in 
the  official  publication.  The  alterations  made  in  Congress,  thou^  not 
essential  to  the  effect  of  the  paper,  are  in  general  for  the  better ;  and 
give  a  high  idea  of  the  calmness  and  judgment  with  which  our  fathers 
proceeded  in  maturing  every  part  of  this  important  and  delicate 
transaction.  In  this  manner  was  prepared  and  adopted  the  celebrated 
Declaration  of  Independence." 

Alexander  Hill  was  son  of  Bev.  Oliver  Everett,  a  minister  of  New 
South  Church,  in  Boston,  afterwards  Judge  of  Common  Pleas  tor  Nor- 
folk, and  was  bom  at  Boston,  March  19, 1790 ;  graduated  at  Harvard 
College  in  1806,  on  which  occasion  his  theme  was  on  "  the  ]^bcts  of 
the  General  Diffusion  of  Literature ; "  became  a  counsellor-at-law,  and 
married  Lucretia  Ome,  daughter  of  Judge  Oliver  Peabody,  of  Exeter, 
N.  R,  Oct.  21, 1816.  He  was  the  orator  for  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
Society,  in  1813.  In  1825  Mr.  Everett  was  minister  to  Spidn.  He 
flucoeeded  Mr.  Jared  Sparks,  in  1830,  as  editor  at  the  North  American 
Beview.  He  became  president  of  Jeffiarson  College,  in  Louisiana,  in 
1841,  whoi  his  inaugural  address  was  published.  He  was  ai^joiDlsd, 
by  President  Polk,  in  1847,  the  commissioner  to  China;  and  died  aft 
Canton,  on  June  28, 1847,  aged  57  years. 

The  Democratic  Beview  of  November,  1847,  remarks  of  Mr.  Bvei^ 
ett,  that,  in  political  life,  he  rose  to  the  most  conspioooos  atatbnsyirindi 
he  owed  rather  to  the  elevation  of  his  mind,  and  the  disliacUott  of  hfc 
r,  than  to  mere  party  servioe ;  fer,  hq^ly,  he  was  notooaef 
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ihMd  1^,  k  ibe  eiger  piinvit  of  penoiuJ  •ggtandiicmflnt^ 
to  the  hollow  shrine  of  parly  devotioD  talents  and  acquirements  dee* 
fgaai  for  a  hi^^  puipoee  and  a  purer  q>here.  No;  to  his  honor  be 
it  sttd,  that  ka  never 

<>  Narrowed  his  mind 
And  gaT«  up  to  pat^  what  mm  meant  tar  mankind." 

Mr.  Everett  was  an  eminent  writer;  and,  besides  his  very  nseftd 
contributions  in  the  North  American  Review,  wa  find  two  very  import- 
ant  works,  which  writers  on  political  economy  will  ever  resort  to  ftr 
light  on  the  subject  We  allude  to  his  New  Ideas  on  Population,  and 
his  last  production,  conasting  of  a  letter  on  the  ctHidition  of  China^ 
in  reference  to  the  Malthusian  theory,  addressed  to  George  Toxsker, 
dated  Macao,  April  80, 1847,  which  illustrates  the  conception,  to  use 
Everett's  own  words,  that  ''density  of  population,  fiur  fitnn  being  a 
cause  of  comparative  scarcity,  is  itself  the  proximate  cause  of  the  com* 
parative  abundance  of  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life  which  we 
witness  in  China,  and  most  other  densely  peopled  countries."  He  was 
author  of  two  political  treatises  on  Europe  and  America,  of  elevated 
character,  and  Memoirs  of  QeitL  Warren  and  Patrick  Henry.  Two 
-volumes  of  his  miscellaneous  productions  have  been  published  since  his 
decease.  He  was  a  vigorous  writer,  ambitious  and  unfortunate.  The 
political  influence  of  his  productions  will  perpetuate  his  memory  far 
ages  to  come. 


HENRY  BARNEY  SMITH. 

JTJLT  4.  1830.    FOB  THB  Wi^SHINOIOK  SOGOBIT. 

Wis  the  son  of  Barney  Smith,  a  merchant  in  State-street;  gradn^ 
aled  at  Harvard  College  in  1809,  when  he  engaged  in  a  dialogue  on 
tibe  difierences  in  the  character  of  the  ancient  and  modem  Greeks;  was 
s  oounsellcr-at-law,  and  president  of  the  Boston  Debating  Society.  He 
has  been  a  firm  advocate  of  the  Democratic  Republican  party ,  and  a  man 
of  more  than  ordinary  talent  In  1822  he  delivered  a  4th  of  July 
untioa  at  Dorchester.  In  1824  Mr.  Smith  delivered  another,  at  the 
-Majflbevo',  in  Boston.  It  was  said  of  him,  after  giving  the  tlurd  ora- 
tfoB^  $X  the  puUio  dinoery  that  "  he  is  an  uncomprcmiaing  democgat. 
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irlio  baa  tketohed  die  Ptolean  vined  of  ttfatoene7  in  dioag^  tfiit 
hMhe  and  words  dial  bunt'' 

'^WhyiBiV'nidMr.  8mii]i,''tliata(nneofoar  poBtidBns^^sa 
fbndly  to  tbe  anperanniiAted  perpetuitieB  of  tlie  Old  World,  and  tiew 
with  lU-diflgiuaed  avenion  tlie  improTementB  of  the  New?  There  is  a 
ooDBpiraoj  of  prirate  interest  with  nnprindpled  ambition,  in  Knghnd 
ind  our  own  ooontry,  to  pervert  biatoiy  and  nuflonepreaent  &ct|— *  to 
pvedeeQp7  the  sYenues  of  edaoation,  and  poison  the  infrnt  mind  wilii 
ahsord  theories  and  exploded  doctrines.  Why  is  Hnme,  the  ^logist 
ef  aititraiy  power,  set  np  as  a  dasaiey  and  pat  into  the  hands  rf  diil- 
^en as  authentic  histoiyl  Why  is  Jafins  Giesar  knded  in  our  public 
eokools,  and  Cains  Graodins  stdgmalized  as  a  demagogne,  when  the  one 
«ferianied  the  government  of  his  country  by  a  military  force,  and  the 
^rtltfrwaspnttodeathbyamobofBomansenatore,  ledonbyaninfin- 
riated  high-priest  of  a  fiJse  religkml  Whence  is  it  that  myiiads  may 
be  sacrificed  on  the  field  of  battle,  by  ezeoations,  by  imprisonments,  fixr 
fhfb  nnprineipled  ambition  of  princely  power,  and  not  a  sigh  —  not  a 
mnmrar  —  is  heard  in  after  times  to  lament  their  fiite;  bnt,if  an  indi- 
ridoal  fiJb  a  sacrifice  to  the  rage  of  an  indignant  populace,  goaded  to 
4iq>eration  by  long-continued  oppression,  our  histories  are  groaning 
with  the  delaik?  Imagination  is  on  the  rack  to  inyentsome  new  hor- 
ror. AH  that  the  art  and  ingenuity  of  man  can  conjure  up  is  added 
to  heighten  the  picture  of  suffering,  or  deepen  the  shade  of  guflt,  imtil 
the  foeUng  mind  is  excruciated  with  the  sense  of  human  depravily. 
The  people  are  not  always  aware  of  their  rights,  and  may  patiendy 
submit  for  a  time,  as  in  the  days  of  the  Henrys  and  Elizabeths,  to  ng- 
ister  the  decrees  of  those  who  usurp  the  soYereigaiy  over  them.  But, 
unfortunately,  there  can  be  no  statute  of  limitations  to  debar  tbem  of 
their  unaUeuable  inheritance.  In  the  despotic  governments,  iniportant 
duinges  are  sometimes  obtained  through  tiie  horrors  of  a  revolution ; 
but  m  this  country  every  object  of  good  government  is  secured  through 
the  salutary  influence  of  r^rm,  and  a  fearless  reliance  on  enlightened 
public  opinion.  The  spread  of  intelligence  and  the  ccmsciousneas  of 
power  among  the  people  will  necessarily  keep  our  social,  civil  and 
political  institutions,  in  the  onward  path  of  progressive  improvement" 
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JOHN  GORHAM  PALFREY. 

JULY  4,  168L    lOB  THE  COY  AUTHOBIXnB. 

Was  bom  in  Boston,  May  2, 1796;  and  ww  grandflon  of  WiOkm 
Palfrey,  a  paymfiator-geneial  in  ihe  anny  of  the  Reflation,  and  an 
aid-de-oamp  to  WasUngton  on  the  oooapation  of  DorcheBtar,  of  whom 
Harrison  Gray  Otis  remarked:  "His  person  inia  of  the  middle  siHi 
hia  conntoianoe  animatedi  his  gait  qnidk,  with  a  military  air;  his  maa* 
ners  genteel  and  commanding,  and  his  deportment  to  me  as  a  boy  con- 
descending and  ai&ble.  I  also  think  I  remember  the  sound  of  Ua 
voice,  dear  and  sonorous;  and  his  image  is  before  me  as  that  of  a  gen- 
tleman of  the  old  school, — polite,  manly,  and  elegit"  The  &tberof 
die  subject  of  thb  notice,  John  Palfrey,  was  in  early  lifeamerohaiikiA 
Demarara,  and  afterwards  a  ship-chandler  in  Boston,  who  remoTcd,  in 
1804,  to  the  Territory  of  Lonisiaoa,  where  he  died  in  the  aatinnn  of 
1843,  at  his  plantatl<m  of  Isle  TAbbaye,  St  Martin's;  when,  among 
other  beqnepts,  he  left  twenty-two  slayes  to  his  son  John  G.,  who  nobly 
emandpi^  them;  —  and  thns,  in  the  language  of  Bnmner,  witfaont 
army  or  navy,  by  a  simple  act  of  self-rennndation,  haa  given  freedom 
to  a  larger  number  of  Christian  American  slaves  than  was  done  bytho 
aword  of  Decatur. 

Young  John  received  his  elementary  education  under  William  Piiyaai 
fchoohnaster,  in  Berry-street,  who  was  ftther  (tf  the  "Toung  American 
Boaciua."  He  was  prepared  for  college,  in  1809,  at  Exeter  Academy* 
When  he  graduated  at  Harvard  College,  in  1815,  his  theme  was,  On 
Bepublican  Institutions  as  affecting  Private  Character ;  and,  at  a  puUie 
exhibition,  he  gave  an  oration  on  the  Errors  of  Genius.  Mr,  I^lfrey 
became  a  student  in  theology,  and  in  1818  was  ordained  to  the  pastoral 
care  of  the  Brattle-street  Church ;  which  station  he  honorably  occupied 
until  his  appointment  to  theoffice  of  Dexter  Professor  of  Saered  Idtenk 
ture  in  Harvard  College,  in  1881,  which  he  resigned  in  1839.  He 
married  Mary,  daughter  of  Samuel  Hammond,  Esq.,  of  Boston.  The 
oration  at  the  head  of  this  article  exhibits  sound  and  practical  politiei, 
Ite  whole  doctrine  is  the  principle  of  life  adapted  to  improve  the  quality 
and  inerease  the  quantity  of  individual  happiness,  aiiid  to  secure  the 
perpetuity  of  national  glory.  He  enlarges  on  three  topics  esBcntiBl  to 
cor  natk>nal  honor,  a  hearty  attachment  to  fbe  unioii  of  fbe  Statci^  • 
41* 
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esre  to  have  the  admiiiiBtntioii  in  proper  kaiids,  and  a  MfiQail  1 
tore.    In  1889  Mr.  IUfi«y  gave  the  disooime  at  the  oeDteonial  ee^f 
teation  of  the  first  setllemeDt  of  tbe  town  of  BamatdUe. 

Mr.  Palfrey  pablkihed  bis  own  antolnograpliy  in  a  letter  toa  fiktti^ 
with  this  motto  on  the  title-page:  ''Let  all  the endb  tsbon  aim'st  at  hi 
tfijr  oonntry's,  thy  Ood's,  and  tnith's.'' 

We  will  oontinne  the  history  of  Mr.  Vdft^,  m  his  own  Ingiiag^ 
to  the  period  of  his  election  to  Congress  m  1847 :  "  In  the  yesr  1881, 
after  thirteen  years'  serrioe  in  the  parodiial  ministry  in  Bostoa^  I 
accepted  a  professorship  in  the  theological  department  of  the  tmireviiQ^ 
and  removed  to  Cambridge.  My  partial  friends  in  the  religioaa  cmit 
ety  with  which  I  had  been  competed  objected  to  my  taking  that  Msfi, 
and  nrged  that  it  was  not  wise ;  bat  no  donbt  of  its  bang  taken  under 
a  JBsinterested  sense  of  dnly  ever  reached  me  from  any  quarter.  Bfy 
position  had  been  eyeiything  that  heart  conld  desire ;  and  never  mei^ 
attractive,  to  say  the  least,  than  when  I  relinquished  it  Sepamling 
myself  from  relatives  and  friends,  I  left  for  a  place,  to  be  retained,  aa  I 
supposed,  for  the  rest  of  my  life;  where  I  was  to  have  more  labor,  kas 
Msure,  less  compensation,  and  sodal  position  and  advantages  certainly 
not  superior  to  what  I  left  behind.  Except  that  I  was  not  in  ill  heaM|, 
I  took  the  step  under  the  same  circumstances  as  the  same  step  had  been 
taken  just  bdbre  by  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Ware,  Jr.;  and  I  bav«  nov«r 
heard  that  he  was  charged  with  being  prompted  by  political  or  amy 
other  worldly  ambition. 

*^  Afiier  four  years,  with  a  viewto  add  to  my  pecuniary  means,  wMeh 
proved  unequal  to  the  wants  of  an  increased  &mily,  I  became  editor 
of  the  North  American  Review.  I  am  ashamed  to  write  of  matters  of 
audi  purely  personal  concern ;  but  the  impudent  and  &lse  construetioas 
put  upon  them  by  those  who  have  felt  justified  in  criticizing  so  distant 
a  period  of  my  life  compel  me  to  the  unwelcome  task.  At  the  end  of 
four  years  more, —  namely,  in  1839, —  my  situation  was  this :  I>uring 
five  days  and  a  half  of  every  week  of  the  college  terms,  I  was  doing 
harder  and  more  exhausting  work,  in  the  lecture-room  and  in  prepara* 
tion  for  it,  than  I  have  ever  done  in  any  other  way.  I  was  one  of  Ae 
three  preachers  in  the  University  Chapel ;  and,  during  my  turn  of  duty, 
in  what  remained  of  Saturday  after  the  week's  lecturing  was  done,  I 
had  to  prepare  for  the  religious  service  which  I  conducted  on  SunA^. 
As  dean  (or  executive  officer)  of  the  theological  fiumlty,  I  was  charged 
with  aflbiFB  of  administration  in  that  department  of  the  univetsity. 


rof  Ae  North  Atterican  B^viaw,  I  hm  nsder  oUigpktion  to. 
k[f  Mn  iIm  paUio  tiva  hundred  and  fifty  or  mort  doaely-printed^ 
ootaTO  pages,  erery  quarter.  I  had  in  press  a  work,  of  some  eztenti 
md  labor,  on  the  Hebrew  Scriptores.  And  improdentl/,  perhafia, 
hit  for  af^paionfly  sufficient  cause,  I  had  engaged  to  deliver  and  print 
courses  (^  Lectures  for  the  Lowdl  Institute, — which,  aocordii^,  I 
diiMiVtr,  in  1889, 1840,  and  the  two  following  wintera. 

^^Theao  things  united  made  a  task  too  great  for  the  health  and 
ttnngth  of  most  men.  At  all  events,  it  was  too  great  for  mine. 
flain  indications  showed  that  I  must  have  some  relief,  or  be  crushed, 
hody  and  mind.  Mj  permanent  engagements  were,  the  professorship 
in  the  university,  and  the  editorship  of  the  Review.  In  the  Review 
was  embaiked  a  laige  capital,  for  me ;  and,  to  dissolve  my  connection 
with  it,  until  there  should  be  an  opportunity  for  an  advantageous  sale, 
WIS  not  to  be  thought  of^  because  this  would  have  been  to  put  it  out  of 
my  power  to  reimburse  the  fiiends  to  whom  I  was  indebted  for  the 
investment  I  did  not  desire  to  resign  my  professorship.  Nor  did  I 
jsC  contemplate  such  a  movement  My  plan  was,  to  olrfain  such  relief 
as  seemed  absolutely  necessary,  and  no  more,  by  a  dispensation  from  a 
pcvtioD  of  its  duties.  A  recent  event  had  put  it  in  my  power  to  reliur 
qnish  a  part  of  my  income  from  that  source.  I  accordingly  made  a 
tmamunioalion  to  the  corporation  of  the  college,  proposing  to  give  up 
iha  lees  important  part  of  my  duties,  and  with  diem  three-eighths  parts 
of  my  salary,  and  submitting  a  plan  by  which  I  thought  they  might  be 
esseuted,  at  less  expense  to  the  institution,  and  without  derangement 
of  the  system  of  the  department  The  corporation,  after  conference 
w^  me  by  a  committee,  and  consultation  among  themselves,  acceded 
to  my  proposal,  and  passed  a  vote  accordingly.  A  copy  was  trans- 
noitted  to  me,  and  the  transaction  was  complete. 

*' A  few  days  passed,  and  the  president  called  upon  me,  to  give  me 
information  which,  as  he  very  properly  said,  he  thought  I  ought  to 
possess.  He  told  me  that,  at  a  subsequent  meeting  of  the  corporation, 
more  full  than  those  at  which  my  proposal  had  been  considered  and 
acted  on,  dissatis&ction  had  been  expressed  witii  the  arraiigement  on 
the  part  of  members  who  had  been  absent,  on  grounds  having  refer- 
ence to  the  general  policy  of  the  college,  and  tiie  inexpediency  of 
precedents  of  this  nature.  His  communication  was  limited  to  giving 
me  this  information,  without  any  suggestion  that  fturther  action  was 
ajqpected  from  me,  or  was  contemplated  by  the  corporation,  in  the  way 
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orsnwnlofirkitliaiiakMi  iihoe.  BM it oonllitlle 
fibxm  me  tluit  I  toM  not,  with  propriety,  take  ftdviatage  of  %  irtMe^ 
which  it  iqppeered  would  not  hmre  bean  posied  ib  fUl  boaid,  i 
eoeh  opinioiie  of  a  mifiority.  It  was  equally  elear  that  I 
think  cf  going  on  aa  I  had  done.  AeoordiBgly,  on  a  ratiBiaB  of  tht- . 
whole  subject,  I  annoonoed  m j  intention  to  reeign  at  the  end  of  ^m^ , 
academical  year.  Thie  was  done  with  perfect  good  feelkig  on  both 
sides;  of  which  feeling  towaords  myself  the  most  flattering  evidence  waa 
allbrded,  in  documents  pboed  in  my  hands  by  the  authorities  of  Iha  < 
college.  I  did  not  remain  in  Cambridge,  where  I  had  fived  ei|^ 
years,  as,  according  to  the  theory  lately  broaohed  of  my  movemenlSy  I 
should  have  done,  to  pursue  objects  of  poHtioal  ambitkm.  I  removed, 
in  the  autumn,  to  B(»ton,  advertising  my  house  in  Cambridge  to  le^ 
—  niiich  was  eflfected  in  the  summer  of  the  next  year.  And  this  is  the 
whole  story  of  my  separatifm  from  the  college, — an  event  unexpeotad 
and  undesired  by  me,  and  connected  with  no  ulteri<Nr  views,  beyond 
the  preservation  of  my  life  and  health.  My  object  in  it  has  been  pxe- 
posterously  misrepresented.  There  is  not  a  shadow  of  proof^  wx  havie. 
I  any  reoollecticm  or  belief^  that  I  had  then  any  more  thoug^ta  of  « 
course  of  life  like  that  into  which  unexpected  circamstances  hove  sioea 
led  me,  than  I  now  have  of  becoming  ibe  EmpercMr  of  China. 

^*  Having  lived  in  Boston  two  years,  engaged  in  my  studies,  in  Ilia 
management  of  the  North  American  Review,  and  in  the  preparation  a&d 
publication  of  my  Lectures  before  the  Lowell  Institute, —  not  writing 
a  line  for  any  newspaper,  nor  seeking  political  associations  of  any  klndj 
nor  thinkmg  of  politics  more  than  every  tolerably  well-infinined  per^ 
son,  with  whatever  pursuits,  may  be  supposed  to  do, —  I  was  deoted  by 
my  fellow-citizens  of  that  place  to  represent  them  in  the  General  Court 
of  the  commonwealth,  for  the  years  1842  and  1848.  It  has  been  aaid 
and  printed,  that,  by  way  of  introducing  myself  to  political  life,  I 
became  a  frequent  attendant  at  the  primary  meetings,  after  my  removal 
to  Boston.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief,  I  never  was  in  a 
primary  meeting  until  after  I  had  taken  my  seat  as  representative  in 
the  General  Court  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief^  I  never 
was  in  a  primary  meeting  but  three  times  in  my  life ;  namely,  on  iha 
6th  of  January,  and  the  Slst  of  August,  1842,  at  Boston,  and  on  the 
21st  <^  September,  1847,  at  Cambridge.  To  the  best  of  my  knowk 
edge  and  belief,  no  solicitations  — not  so  much  as  any  hints — froaa 
me  led  to  my  nomination  for  the  General  Court    If  any  one  suj^maa 
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i«cflMNi^  I  took  s  part  in  ettw  meMCuwB,— Ibr  the  rMpoMftility 
of^  Teprawntative  was  upon  me, —  mj  regalar  bturfnttB  in  the  konae 
irtvtiwt  of  chatmum  of  the  committee  on  education,  a  place  aasigBdl 
ixflk»  without  the  sli^test  motion,  and,  I  will  add,  without  the  slight* 
est  expectation,  of  my  own.  It  was  a  place,  however,  I  suppose,  not 
QiMitaMe  for  a  person  of  my  habits,  M  it  Ims  been  repeatedly  filled 
by  clergymen,  b^re  and  since.  And  it  procured  me  a  pleasure  cf 
tib^  dioicest  kind.  With  others  of  that  committee,  I  was  subsequently 
placed  on  a  special  jomt  committee,  to  whom  were  referred  the  snbjM 
of  tlie  continuance  of  Normal  Schools, — the  first  pronnon,  fi>r  only 
three  years,  having  then  expired, — and  a  proposal  tat  the  establish* 
ment  of  school-district  libraries.  The  committee  determined  that 
resolves  should  be  reported  to  continue  the  N<»inal  Schools,  and  estab- 
lisli  the  libraries ;  Hiat  they  should  be  introduced  in  tiie  house,  and  that 
I  should  prepare  and  take  charge  of  them  in  that  body.  Under  dr* 
cumstances  of  no  litde  diffioulty,  these  were  carried  llirough,  and 
beeameakw  on  the  Sd  of  March,  1842.  I  lookback  upon  thatday  as 
thd  date  cf  the  most  usefhl  public  service  I  ever  rendersd,  excepting, 
only,  Uie  day  of  my  first  vote  in  tiie  Congress  of  the  Fnited  States. 

^  In  1848,  by  reason  of  straitened  circumstances, —  the  causes  of 
whieh  there  is  no  need  to  explain,  but  which  were  not  such  then,  or  at 
any  other  time,  as  to  occasion  to  any  person  the  loss  of  a  cent  by  me, 
—  I  disposed  of  tiie  property  and  relinquished  the  editorship  of  the 
Nortii  American  Review,  which,  as  things  stood,  was  inadequate  to 
my  needs,  and  looked  about  for  some  advantageous  employment  of  my 
time.  Should  it  be  asked,  why,  released  firom  other  engagements,  I 
didf  not  seek  to  resume  my  former  profession,  there  are  those  who  will 
undentand  why  one  should  be  reluctant  to  return  to  that  profession, 
whta  relinquished,  as  a  resource  fer  a  livelihood.  From  time  to  time^ 
as  opportunity  has  occurred,  I  have  freely  given  other  reasons,  in  my 
judgment  of  great  wdght;  and  am  always  ready  to  do  so  to  any  one 
wh6  has  a  curiosity  on  the  subject  I  shall,  probably,  be  thought  to 
ha^  already  thrown  off  reserve  quite  sufficiently  as  to  these  personal 
mailers,  without  going  Ibrther,  now,  on  this  point  I  wQl  but  add, 
thal^  unce  retiring  from  the  Universiiy,  in  1889, 1  have  published 
three  octavo  volumes  on  important  subjects  in  theology;  aii^  I  may, 
hereafter,  lay  befcr6  (he  public  some  fhrtfaer  evidence  that  I  haVe  not 
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tniy,  hsTB  devoted  to  them  more  time  then  the  xmtise  of  jmoAUk 
•errioee  irould  Imtb  allowed  me  to  enmmiyid. 

'^The  adniiiiiBtiitioo  of  the  Steto  goveniBMDt  nee  changed  bjr  llw 
nanlt  of  the  &11  eleelioii  of  1848,  and  it  me  midentood  that  t^ri 
woM  be  a  change  ia  the  office  ol  Seoretarjr  of  the  Commoairaalilk 
Mj  dawe  to  be  eonaidered  a  candidato  h»Tiiig  beoi  made  known  te 
mj  frieoda,  I  was  ekoted  to  that  office  by  the  General  Court  in  the 
ftOowing  Jamiarj.  I  hc^  that  in  the  four  yean  I  hdd  it  the  i 
monwealth  receiTed  no  detriment  from  me. 

"The  dntiee of  the  eecretary'a  office,  of  ao  diftrent  a 
from  the  em{>loyment  to  which  I  had  been  aecaatomed,  may  wdl  be 
eeppoaed  to  hate  been  Ibnnd,  at  first,  somewhat  irkaome  and  dietaate* 
friL  But  nae  and  method  made  tiiem  easy,  and  not  unpleasant  If 
not  very  interesting  or  intdlectaal,  they  were,  at  all  CTentSi  not  at  all 
exhausting;  and,  by  method  and  diligence,  I  foond  myself  aUe  to  psa^ 
fbim  them  with  exactness  within  such  a  daily  aUowanoe  of  time  aa  to 
leaTe  considerable  lessoie  ibr  more  congenial  porsaits.  The  emtub- 
ment,  joined  to  my  private  resources,  was  eiMmgh  to  enable  me  to  live 
with  frugal  comfort,  and  educate  my  children.  In  short,  I  was  Uyiag 
▼ery  satis&ctorily,  and  desired  nothing  diffiarent  Bat  so  it  waa  not 
otdered.  Thoagh,  while  a  representative  in  the  General  Goort,  I  had 
been  sent  as  a  delegate  from  Boston  to  the  Whig  State  convention,  in 
September,  1842,  and  though  I  made  two  or  three  speeches  in  the  pres- 
idential ocmtest  of  1844, —  the  annexation  of  Texaa  being  already  a 
pending  question, — it  was  in  the  autumn  of  1845  that  I  first  btcme 
connected,  in  any  material  way,  with  political  transactions.  If  I  mistake 
not,  that  was  a  time  when  Christian  man  or  Christian  minister  might 
well  think  that  it  did  not  misbecome  him  to  take  an  interest  in  p«ddie 
affidrs.  For  my  part,  I  am  most  confidently  of  the  opinion,  that  the 
cause  of  truth  and  righteousness,  of  God  and  of  man,  demanded  quite 
as  much  active  service,  at  that  time,  in  the  popular  assemblies,  aa  in 
the  pulpits,  of  the  land.  In  the  summer  of  1846,  my  friend,  Mr. 
Charles  Francis  Adams,  having  assumed  the  editorship  of  the  /  BooUm 
Whig,'  I  contributed  to  that  journal  a  series  of  twenty-fiix  nuinber^ 
entitled  '  Papers  on  the  Slave  Power.'  They  attracted  some  atten- 
tion, and  were  presently  after  collected  in  a  pamphlet,  which  pensed 
through  three  editions." 

In  the  antuton  of  1846,  overtures  were  made  to  Mr.  Palfiny  to 
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I  %  lamWute  far  GongiMi  m  A^  ftnrth  cphyMiioiinil  distripfc,  m 
to  BinjuDm  Thompson,  wlio  had  made  known  hia  intentioD 
to  irithdraw,  which  Mr.  Palfrvf  decdiDad ;  but  Biich«n  aanaal  deaba 
kt  hia  aenma  waa  eqnraaaed,  that,  "  after  muA  and  hng  hesiiatiDny 
Ljisldftd  to  the  lapreaeatatioiia  which  were  made  to  me,"  said  Mr* 
lUficej,  '^ihat,  aa  a  matter  of  puMio  datjr,  Iwaa  bound  to  reeede  froaa 
tty  paailion.    I  am  glad  that  I  did  not  then  know  all  tfie  penonl 
eonseqnenoee  which  were  invohed  in  that  deeiaion.    I  fear  diat  I 
flight  not  have  had  qiiiit  to  enooonter  them;  and  then  aome  approba- 
tion of  my  c(HiBdence,  which  I  now  poaaeee,  for  dnt^  since  boneadj 
performed,  wonM  hare  bem  lost"    Mr.  Palfiney  waa  elected  to  Con-  . 
gresa  for  the  Deoen&ber  aeaskm  of  1847,  nntil  after  die  March  aeaaian 
cfl849;  and  thia  appeal  to  the  pnblic  waa  published  after  ten  attompta 
Ht  hia  reeleetfon  had  been  defeated.    Thia  political  memoir,  extending 
idomg  twenty-eight  pages,  is  interesting.    We  cannot  forbear  qnoting 
ena  more  passage,  regarding  the  loss  of  old  friends :  "  Up  to  the  age 
of  fiftjr  years,"  says  he,  *^I  sappose  very  few  men  had  more;  and 
niiethcir  I,  on  my  part,  have  been  constant  in  friendriiip, — whedier  I 
lia?e  been  eaaily  provoked,  or  alienated  in  high  party  times,  or  in  any 
thnes, — let  those  who  have  tried  me  answer.    The  little  slights  aiid 
aftonts  by  which  the  common  associates  of  former  days  find  it  suitable 
ee  etptem  their  disapprobation  are  disagreeable,  no  donbt;  bat  they 
are  not  much  more.    The  change  in  friends  of  as  many  years  aa  make 
mp  half  the  recognized  term  of  human  life, —  the  coldness  of  some,  the 
Reparation  from  others,  the  load  and  acrimonioas  hostility  of  others, — 
18  not  aUogetfaer  the  same  thing.    It  is  pretty  common  for  me,  of  late, 
to  meet '  hard  onkindness'  altered  eye,'  in  feces  which  from  boyhood 
before  never  looked  at  me  bat  with  kindness  and  smfles.    I  have  been 
addressed  with  nide  language  in  the  streets,  when  accosting  some  old 
acquaintance.    Persons  whose  youth  I  have  tried  to  serve  do  not  ree- 
OgnisEe  me  as  we  pass.    I  dare  say  it  is  very  manly,  and  all  that,  to 
say  that  one  caies  nothing  about  such  things.    But  that  is  a  virtae 
beyond  my  mark.    I  do  care  for  them ;  probably  too  much.    I  care 
for  them  so  much,  that  I  devoatly  thank  God  that  he  did  not  let  me 
know  to  the  fall  extent  what  was  coming,  when  I  took  my  coarse. 
Had  I  known  it,  I  hope  I  should  have  had  the  courage  to  do  precisely 
as  I  have  done.    But  no  man  is  entirely  certain  of  himself;  and,  had 
1  folly  seen  what  I  was  incurring,  it  is  possible  that  I  might  have 
flinched.    As  it  is,  I  am  safely  past  the  flinching  pdnt." 


Mr.  Palfiej  k  a  iKilitMd  AlnlttioiiiBl,  of  ^ 
a  decided  advooate  of  AewM.  Wyie  tone  W€ie  of  opbioii  tluii  Ue 
vole  agunet  Winthiop  as  tbe  Speaker  cS  llie  Home  in  Gongreea  ivae 
an  ine&oeable  etam  on  tbe  IioDor  of  lifiddleMZ,  odien  prodaimed  that 
ilvas  imbaUyoDe  of  the  moat  weM  aetaof  Us  Ufe;  and  JMm 
Qunqy  AdaaM  ia  aaid  to  have  eyelaimed,  after  the  ddiverj  of  kb 
eahhrated  aboUtkn  apeeeh  in  Congreaa,  '^Thaak  Qod!  the  aealii 
hxtoi ! "  Was  it  eooaiateBt  in  Mr.  PalfiE^y,  who  aoted  in  Oatignm 
n^pledged,  to  endeavor  to  aeeore  pledgee  from  Mr.  Windirop  in  legael 
to  the  conalitation  of  thoae  oonmitteea  which  ha^e  eapeeial  Mrveft- 
hmce  of  anlgeotB  oonneotod  wiih  war  and  dKferjl  Seme  eay  hii 
fbnner  ooneerTatiTe  epirit  gave  him  a  mare  elevated  inflaenoe  thu  hie 
wiiealiam  will  ever  eflhet 

Mr.  Palfrey  ia  f  member  of  the  Ibaaadiueetto  Hiatorioal  Soeiety, 
and  pronooaoed  a  valnaUe  Bead^eentennial  diaooorae  beftve  the  mkHA^ 
tntion,  Oct  81, 1844.  While  Mr.  Pdfrey  api^aade  the  aooiety  ftr  aft 
aadeviating  devotion  to  ita  inteveatoi  hk  oppenanta  remark  that  it 
wonU  he  a  happy  eireomatanee  if  die  qnelatkm  he  ae  pertinency 
afqdiei  to  diem  eonU  be  adapted  to  himael^  as  regordi  hie  polilioai 
earner.  He  remailai  to  the  aociety,  it  ahenld  be  oora  to  joatify  it 
inaaying, 

*«  WUU I  raoMla  above  tbe  graoiid,  yw  lUl 

Hear  fron  BM  fltiU»  and  never  ^  OM  tnght 

Bat  what  is  like  me  formerly  \  —  that  *• 

Worthily  as  kdj  ear  oan  hear.*' 

Mr.  Palfrey  is  a  man  of  varied  learning.  Thoa^  hia  style  is,  al 
times,  rather  involved  with  qnalifying  clauses,  we  often  find  great 
beanty  of  diction.  He  published  two  disooorses  on  the  Sstory  of 
the  Brattle-street  Church.  He  wrote  the  Life  of  William  Palfrey, 
Paymaster-general  in  the  Army  of  the  Revolution ;  Ptactieal  Dih 
courses  on  Domestic  Duties ;  Lectures  on  the  Jewish  Bcriptores  and 
Antiquities,  2  vols.  8vo. ;  Lowell  Lectures  oa  the  Evidences  of  Chria^ 
tianity,  2  vols.  8vo. ;  and  many  other  productions.  There  can  be  no 
question  of  the  patriotic  motives  of  Mr.  Palfrey  in  political  mattera, 
any  more  than  of  his  devotion  to  the  interests  of  general  literature  and 
humanity^ 


WILLIAM  FOSTER  OTIS* 

JULT  4,  1831.    FOB  THE  TOUNa  UXS  OF  BOSTON. 

'  Wab  hem  in  Botloii,  Dec  1, 1801,  snd  Ae  son  of  Hmini  Qmj 
Olia^ft&dSABynN(ter,hiBirMa  HeentareddMLitniSdMoliiilSlS; 
yrftated  at  Harvavdl  CoO^  in  1891,  where  he  toek  part  in  a  oon* 
teenee  ma  tfie  elate  of  phjsioal  soieDoe,  oralorj,  fine  imting,  and  met* 
«|A^oi, a  England,  diinng  die  ragn of  Qoem  leadkwwiih 

-BaniKHi  OfWf  Otv,  Jr.,  and  Angoetiis  Peabody;  beoaae  a  oonaael* 
kr-«t-lair,  and  married  Emily,  a  daughter  of  Joeiah  Mavshall,  Esq.,  a 
«ileetaan  of  Boston,  May  18, 1881,  who  died  Aug.  17, 1886,  aged  SO. 

Mr.  Otie  was  a  member  of  the  Ancient  and  HonoiaUe  ArtiHeiy 
Company,  in  1828 ;  a  major  in  ihe  Boston  regiment,  a  jadge-advocatei 
s  tepreaentalm  to  the  Skate  Legislataie,  and  president  of  the  Yoaag 
Men'e  Temperanee  Sodeiy. 

At  the  pnbKc  ftekiiral  in  Fneol  SUl,  after  the  delimy  of  liie  oca^ 
<idn  lot  die  yoong  men  ef  this  eily,  the  ftllowing  sentiment  was  given 
ta>thea»loroftbeday:  ^^BadiinthebereditaiyposMssionof  them^ 
toeaaad  talents  of  his  amestorB,---fiff  ridier  in  posseanng  the  hesaCs 
of  the  present  generation." 

We  will  quote  the  peroration  of  ibis  perftnnaiioe:  ^' Do  we  suppose 
that  we  can  shed  our  liberty  upon  other  countries  without  exertion, 
and  let  it  fiill  upon  them  like  the  dew  which  stirs  not  the  leaf?  No ; 
liberty  must  be  long  held  suspended  over  them  in  the  atmosphere,  by 
our  unseen  and  unwearied  power.  The  more  intense  the  heat  which 
^oppresses  them,  the  more  must  it  saturate  and  surcharge  the  air,  till, 
fit  last,  when  the  ground  is  parched  dry,  when  regetation  is  crisped  up, 
and  the  gaqping  people  are  ready  to  plunge  into  destrnotion  lor  relief 
then  will  it  call  fi>rth  its  hosts  from  evety  quarter  of  the  horiaon; 
•then  will  the  iky  be  overcast,  the  landscape  darkened,  and  Liber^,  at 
ane  peal,  with  (me  flash,  will  poor  down  her  milliim  streams;  then 
wall  she  lift  up  the  voice,  which  edioed,  in  days  of  yore,  from  the 
yaaks  of  Otter  to  die  Grand  Monadhook ;  then  will 

'  Jura  answer  through  her  mistj  olood, 
Bode  to  the  joyous  Alps,  who  call  to  her  aloud.* 

'* We  are  asked  upcm  what  is  our  reliance  in  times  of  excitement; 
wlmt  cfaedm  have  we  upon  popalar  violence;  what  compensation  ftr 
42 
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infirmitieB ;  iHnt  BiibtlitQtei  for  I»joiieli|  dngoons,  ud  aa 
antocncj?  laMwer^thenligm  ladsMnililiyof  lihepecqp^  Not 
AereligiOD  of  the  Btnte;  not  the  moraEty  of  ^  fJnliinwiMii  Titmk 
Heftvel^  <mr  hooseisofiioPhiliatiaeMiAileetine!  Our  tnut-— <mv 
oidytraik— » iiiiere  ito^^  to  be,— tlie  nligkn  and 
whole  people.  Upcm  that  depends,  and  onj^  to  depend,  all  that  wb 
enjoy  er  hope.  Our  strength  is  in  length,  in  bieadth,  and  in  dsplk 
]|  is  in  as,  and  most  be  Mt  and  ezeroised  b j  each  one  and  all  of  ns, 
or  our  down&U  is  doomed.  For  ire  are  the  people ;  ire  are  oar  gOF^ 
emors ;  we  are  the  Lord's  anointed ;  we  are  the  powers  that  bev  and 
we  bear  not  the  sword  in  Ttin.  And  npon  ns  is  the  responsajity; 
hnmble  and  obscnre,  domestio  and  retiring,  sednded  and  soikaiy,  wa 
may  be, —  bat  ours  is  still  the  great  national  frost,  go  where  we  irill; 
and  toGodarewe,  oneandall,  aooonntable.  Onr  reqponsBulityiswith 
ns ;  it  weighs  npon  ns ;  it  overhangi  ns,  like  die  dome  of  this  honaa ; 
Its  nniTorsid  pressure  is  the  great  principle  of  our  protection.  If  tlie 
jnst  rules  of  religion  and  mcmdity  pervade  throng  all  its  parte,  tlm 
prodigions  weight  is  gracefully  susteined ;  bat  if  vioe  and  eemtptma 
creep  in  its  divided  dreles,  the  enfeebled  &bric  will  yawn  in  dread 
chacRns,  and,  emmbling,  will  overwhelm  us  with  unutterable  mini "  - 


TIMOTHY  FULLER, 

JULT  11,  18S1.    FOR  THB  AlTn-MAfiONIO  SOGDRnr. 

Was  son  of  Bev.  Timothy  Fuller,  of  Princeton,  Maas.,  and  was 

bom  at  Ghihnark,  July  11, 1788.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  College 
in  1801,  on  which  occasion  he  took  part  in  the  discussion,  whether 
occupancy  creates  a  right  of  property.  He  was  two  years  a  teacher  in 
Leicester  Academy,  and  read  law  with  the  ftther  of  Gov.  Levi  Lmoobi, 
of  whom  he  acquired  his  Democratic  views.  He  studied  law,  and  prao* 
tised  in  Boston,  having  his  residence  at  Cambridge.  His  remarkabk 
logical  acuteness,  unwavering  integrity,  and  habitual  philanthropy,  aided 
by  unwearied  application,  won  for  him  rapid  distinction.  '  As  a  speaker, 
he  was  remarkable  for  ready  address  and  forcible  language,  produdi^ 
popdar  eflbct  He  was  an  active  and  spirited  leader  in  die  AMi- 
mawme  movement  of  1881,  and  was  president  of  tike  AntiHaaaottk 
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conTcoDtion  of  liiiendniseMB.  He  espoased  the  oauie  of  Demoom^v 
inl  his  politieal  opJnioDs  are  made  yery  obvioiiB  m  an  oration  he  detivf 
fled  at  WatertowD,  July  4,  1809.  Mr.  Fuller  was  a  senator  of  his 
aative  State  from  1813  to  '16;  ivae  a  repreaentadYe  from  MiddleeeK 
fir  Gongreas  during  the  period  from  1817  to  '25.  He  was  speaker  of 
tin  hoase,  in  ihe  State  L^gislatore,  in  1825,  and  one  of  the  gOTemor'a 
ObottBil  in  1828. 

Mr.  FnOer  was  an  earnest  advocate  for  the  election  of  John  Quincy 
Adams  to  the  presidency ;  and  that  distinguished  patriot  owed  his  most 
elerated  station,  in  no  small  degree,  to  his  untiring  eflforts.  He  had 
pmt  ferdi  his  energies  to  eleTBte  Mr.  Adams  to  the  chair  of  his  native 
State,  bat  without  suooess. 

Mr.  FuHer  made  several  noted  speeches  in  C!ongress,  among  whidi 
«aa  his  caustic  philijqpic  on  the  Seminole  War,  that  attracted  marked 
attention.  He  was  diairman  of  the  naval  committee,  and  his  labors  in 
that  department  are  held  in  grateful  remembrance.  In  the  last  jeaas 
ef  his  life,  he  withdrew  from  business,  and  retired'  to  Groton.  A 
imqrite  project  with  him  was  to  write  a  history  of  the  United  States, 
aad  that  object  he  hoped  to  accomplish  in  his  retirement,  from  the 
ample  materials  he  had  g^ithered  durmg  his  public  career;  but  his 
decease,  on  the  Ist  day  of  October,  1888,  removed  him  before  his  plan 
had  ripened  for  completion.  Mr.  Fuller  married  Margaret  Crane,  of 
Ganton,  and  had  seven  children,  one  of  whom  was  Margaret,  who 
married  the  Marquis  Ossoli,  of  Italy, — a  lady  highly  esthnated  in 
the  literary  world,  who  perished  in  die  wreck  of  the  ship  Elisabeth, 
on  Ffafe  Island,  near  New  York,  July  19, 1850.  Though  Mr.  Fuller 
was  involved  in  the  outlay  of  time  and  money  incident  to  a  political 
Ufa,  he  lefi  a  handsome  fortune  accumulated  in  his  profession. 


JOSIAH  QUINCY,  JR. 

JULY  4,  1832.    FOB  THB  GITT  AUTHORITIBS. 

"  ClTlZBNS  of  Boston,"  says  our  orator,  in  the  peroration  of  this 
|ierformanc^  «yoa  are  now  assembled  where,  more  than  half  a  century 
ilgp,  your  &thera  stood,  and  where,  half  a  century  hence,  your  chil- 
dien  w31  pvobaUy  stand,  to  celebrate  the  g^es  of  the  American  Bev- 
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Lto  OMM,  fillad  vitk  arti,  and  df 
t!  llajhttspeakof  Itiefirtbenofthe  B«vdatkmM  IliBJ 
I  of  f  IflMiflhiiMP  Ami  ejrtendiM  tli0  bkBUMB  of  fiborlv  < 
land^  and  orer  the  worid  I  May  ha  flppaal  to  tha  than  li^i^g  ( 
tkm  cl  oar  oonntry,  as  an  aUding  witnaea  of  the  wiBdom  and  fbrasi^ 
of  men  who  framed  an  instniment  which  a  centoiy  could  acaioe 
improve !  May  he  knidle  the  patriotism  of  hia  bearers  by  pointing  to 
tiie  monnment  thai  rises  orer  the  spot  where  Wanen  fill,  and  to  {he 
fields  thronj^nt  our  land  that  were  wet  with  thebloodof  the  VBOtHnain 
the  cause  of  indqpendenoe !  Bat,in  the  height  of  his  enthnaiasB^  any 
he  pause  and  testify  of  the  men  of  this  genaratioii.  Msy  be  aqr^  and 
aay  truly,  that  they  gained  a  victory  moce  {^wions  than  waa  ew  won 
on  a  tented  field ;  thatthe  men  of  the  east  and  of  the  weat»  tba  maur 
o&ctorer  of  the  north,  the  planter  of  the  south,  overosme  nolfiahnesiii 
and  immolated  local  intoest  on  the  altsr  of  peace  and  union; — that^ 
drawing  wisdom  from  the  eq»erience  of  the  past,  and  weij^uog  the 
consequences  <^  their  actioDs  oa  the  future,  they  calmly  and  delibcv- 
atel^  sacrificed^  tempcHrary  and  transient  views  to  the  pennanenojr  of 
andent  friendship ;  —  that  they  transmitted  unimpaired  the  oonatatn* 
tion  of  the  United  States,  the  palladium  of  their  own  and  their  oeun* 
try's  liberty,  to  their  desaendants,  and  deserved  the  name  of  tfaa  pf^ 
servers  and  perpetuators  of  the  peace,  liberty  and  biq^aneas,  of  tfaest 
States,  then  and  forever  one  —  united  —  indivisible  t  " 

Josish,  son  of  Josiah  Quincy,  was  hom  at  Boston,  Jan.  17, 1802,  in 
Peari-street,  nearly  opposite  the  old  Bostcm  Athenssum.  He  waa  pre- 
pared for  college  at  Phillips'  Academy,  Andover,  and  graduated  at 
Harvard  College  in  1821,  on  which  ocossi<m  he  ei^giged  in  a  discasBion 
with  Warren  Burton,  on  the  elegant  literature  of  England  snd  Frsnoe. 
He  read  law  with  William  Sullivan,  becsme  a  oounaeUor-at-law,  and 
married. Mary  Jane,  daughter  of  Samuel  B.  Miller.  He  waa  lieuten- 
ant of  the  Boston  Light  In&ntry,  an  aid-de-camp  to  Gov.  linooln,  and 
commander  of  the  Ancient  and  Honorable  Artillery  Company.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  city  Council  in  1838,  and  its  president  in  18S4 
to  '87.  He  was  a  member  and  president  of  the  Senate  in  1842.  Ha 
was  elected  mayor  of  Boston  fir<Hn  1845  to  '49.  Oning  to  his  finan* 
cial  skill  in  the  direction  of  the  Weston  Bailroad  enterprise,  dnrii^ 
twelve  years  of  the  most  perilous  period  of  its  comaa,  it  had  beoonie 
one  of  the  safest  investments  kibe  stock  market;  vm  treasaiery  abo^ 
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i  «f.  AUmmiy  in  Mayy  1847,  (m  1^  eidtoig  lioeu»  qoesfeioii,  ndoiuidi 

I  «i  iprMtl J  to  his  honor  as  ihe  e&lerpE^                          andelidtod 

I  M»  fraoisMigs,  OM  of  iriueh  im  on  "The  Man  that  Dnad  Stand 

I  AkM|"  and  Aa  otfaer  bogumiBg  wiih, 

"  dod  blen  the  Mayor's  OMtiiig  Tote  I 
'  A  thousand  hearts  ezdaim." 

I 

I  Mr.  Qvincy  waa  elected  treasurer  of  die  Boston  Athenaeam  in  188T, 

and  retained  the  station  for  fifteen  years.  He  deserves  the  reputation 
tf  hftTing  been  the  chief  instrament  in  efleeting  Ihe  ereetion  of  the 
pMsent  splendid  edifice  of  Ihe  institution,  on  its  delightful  locaticm  in 
Boaoon-street,  by  the  endorsement  of  his  name  to  Tery  great  amounts, 
in  times  of  pressure,  and  as  chairman  of  the  building  committee.  Thus 
tUs  noble  institution  is  as  much  under  obligation  to  Joeiah  Quincy,  Jr.; 
finr  its  present  prosperity,  as  to  William  Smith  Shaw  for  its  origin. 

It  is  related  of  the  Quincys,  that  on  Ihe  day  after  the  election  of  the 
j«ii(Nr  to  the  presid^oy  of  the  Senate,  in  1842,  a  gentleman,  meeting 
diem  in  State-street,  remarked  that  it  was  a  singular  circumstance 
thei«  shonld  be  two  presidents  in  the  same  fiunily,  at  the  same  time; 
OB  which,  President  Quincy  senior,  breasting  himself  with  dignity, 
re{died, ''  There  is  a  diiierence,  however,  in  magnitude,  as  one  star  di(* 
tsreA.  from  anoAer  star."  Whereat,  President  Quincy  the  junior 
archly  remarked,  '^That  is  true  enou^,  fitiher ;  for  you  are  tiie  presi- 
dent of  hoys,  while  I  am  the  president  of  men." 

When  the  young  men  of  Boston  had  a  public  festival  in  honor  of 
Charles  Dickens,  Feb.  2, 1842,  Mr.  Quincy  presided ;  and,  in  alluaion 
to  tiie  remark  of  the  president  of  Harvard  Universi^,  that  it  was  a 
very  good  thing  fi>r  a  man  to  carry  his  toast  in  his  pocket,  lest  his 
memory  might  &il,  Mr.  Quincy  stated  that  he  had  so  &r  acted  upon 
that  principle  as  to  prepare  a  toast  which  he  had  hoped  would  draw  a 
speech  from  Gov.  Davis;  but  he  unfortunately  had  kept  it  in  his  pocket 
too  long,  for  the  governor  had  retired.  The  toast  was,  '^  The  Political 
Pilots  of  Old  EngUnd  and  New  England :  Though  their  titles  may  be 
diftrent,  they  observe  the  same  luminaries  in  the  literary,  and  steer 
by  the  same  stars  in  the  moral,  horizon."  The  effective  speech  of  Mr. 
Qtdncy  on  this  occasion  —  a  Welcome  to  Charles  Dickens  —  appears 
in  the  Boston  Book  for  1850. 

When  the  telegraph  wires  were  stretdied  from  Boston  to  Salem,  in 
42« 
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Steembec,  1847,  aiii  WBK  in  M  openlkm,  die  ftUo^^ 
tnonulled:  '< The  mij«r  of  tiie  dtf  of  Salem  sends  bfa  oom^^ 
to  the  ninyorofilie  dij  of  Boston,  ooogntahtiBg  hhnonihecompletioB 
of  the  new  bond  of  nniim  between  the  two  cities."  To  whMk  Mr. 
Qniney,  widi  his  usual  felicity,  made  reply:  ''The  mayor  of  Boston 
ledprocfttes  the  compliments  of  tiie  mayor  of  Salem,  and  rejoices  that 
lettws  of  light  Connect  the  metropolis  widi  the  Hrth-plaoe  of  Boir- 
dildi."  This  reminds  one  of  a  happy  allusion,  in  a  boming  address 
of  Horaoe  Mann  to  his  constitaents,  on  the  subject  of  sbvery :  ^*  My 
words  have  been  cool  as  the  telegraphic  wires,  while  my  feelings  Iiavb 
been  like  the  lightning  that  runs  through  them."  The  junior  Qniney 
is  one  of  the  rarest  wits  amongst  us.  He  once  remarked,  with  as  msdi 
tnith  as  humor,  at  a  military  festival,  that  it  has  be^  discovered  that 
intemperate  conviviality  is  not  the  only  bond  of  military  union ;  — that 
mm,  mixed  with  gunpowder,  is  not  tfie  only  means  of  inaptring  eonr- 
age;  and  that  men  who  can  stand  alone  are  best  fitted  to  stand  by 
one  another. 

The  fiune  of  the  Lcmg  Pond  Water  Works  will  ever  be  identified 
with  tiie  two  Mayors  Quincy,  senior  and  junior.  To  Mayor  Quincy 
the  senior  we  yield  the  palm  as  being  the  first  mayor  who  publicly 
advised  and  urged,  in  his  inaugural  address,  January,  1826,  die  uni- 
versal introduction  of  water  through  all  the  streets,  lanes  and  avenues, 
of  tlie  city,  either  firom  Charles  or  Neponset  riyers.  To  Mayor  Quincy 
the  junior  we  yield  the  palm  as  being  the  leader  who  promptly  effected 
the  project ;  and  to  Loammi  Baldwin,  an  eminent  engineer  who  died 
in  June,  1888,  we  concede  the  reputation  of  originating  the  conception 
in  1827,  and  devising  the  enterprise,  Oct  1,  1884,  of  procuring  the 
source  of  supply  from  Long  Pond.  The  Union  Water  Convention  of 
delegates  firom  each  ward  in  Boston,  which  held  its  first  meeting  at . 
Tremont  Temple,  June  9, 1845,  and  elected  Charles  Allyn  WeUs,  Esq., 
president,  was  the  great  moving  cause  of  forwarding  this  enterprise, 
which  was  completed  under  Josiah  Quincy,  Jr.  The  act  of  the  Stale 
for  supplying  tlie  city  of  Boston  with  pure  water  firom  Long  Pond  was 
approved  by  Gov.  Briggs,  March  80, 1846.  Is  not  the  name  of"  Gochit- 
uate,"  on  the  city  ordinance,  a  palpable  misnomer,  establishing  a  Water 
Board  in  December,  1849 1  This  magnificent  enterprise,  completed  at 
the  expense  of  not  less  than  five  millions  of  dollars,  transcenda  any 
other  public  work  ever  eflbcted  by  the  people  of  Boston.  It  has  beeo 
i^dtously  said  of  the  younger  Quinqr,  that  he  has  written  his 
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in  irateTi  jet  it  shall  last  fxrever.  The  imaginaliye  imm  of  poBta% 
8hftD  see  it  written  in  letten  of  lij^t,  in  the  rainbows  of  the  fovntama. 
The  people  of  Boston  b«ve  noTor  fonadhim  dry,  and  he  Bas  taken  eare 
thfl(f  never  shall  be  so. 

When  Mr.  Quincj  attended  a  public  fiastiTal  in  honor  of  the  visitera 
at  the  indnstrial  exUbition  in  Montreal,  Ootober,  1850,  he  remadoed, 
in  an  e^tive  speech  at  the  taUe :  ^^  Where  is  civil  liberty  enjoyed  ift 
a  hij^erdegree  than  in  this,  or  in  that  other  British  country,  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic?  There  is  one  di£brence,  though,  that  is  not  so 
very  great  an  one  as  might  at  first  sigjht  appear.  Yon  —  all  of  yo« 
—  bow  down  to  the  soTcreign  Lady,  ooUectiyely.  We  bow  down  to 
one  aoYcreign  lady,  each  for  himself.  This  is  the  only  di&rence ;  and 
I  fear  we  cannot  all  say,  as  yon  can  of  yonr  lady,  that  onr  S0Terei|pi 
lady  is^  as  a  wife  and  mother,  an  ornament  and  honor  to  her  sezi  the 
iiBt  in  rirtoe,  and  the  first  in  phee."  • 

At  the  fiiBt  celebration  of  the  C^)e  God  Association,  in  Boston, 
Not.  11, 1851,  a  pleasant  incident  was  elicited  by  the  following  'loaBt : 
-'  The  £3der  and  the  Younger  Quincy : 

Wlule  for  the  /or«i«r»  Time,  with  gentle  haikd. 
And  aU  relnotani,  slowly  turns  the  sand. 
The  latter  shows  ioaic  marks — we  hope  vnftlC — 
Of  earl  J  snows  thai  sunmsr  will  not  melt 
I  oraTe  their  pardon,  bat  must  ask,  for  one. 
How  shall  we  know  the  fother  fipom  the  son  ? '* 

This  sentiment  excited  great  merriment  Hon.  Joeiah  Qoinoy 
junior  rose,  in  the  midst  of  the  universal  laughter,  and  cried  out, 
^'GFentlemen,  I  introduce  to  you  my  son,  who  sits  on  the  right  of  the 
'chair.'  "  The  venerable  President  Quincy  then  rose,  was  {greeted 
witfi  cordial  welcome,  and  proceeded  to  speak,  with  severity,  of  the  die- 
obelienoe  of  same  sons.  He  was  very  happy  in  his  remarks.  Be 
concluded  by  giving  as  a  toast,  '^  The  Inhabitants  of  Gape  Cod." 

Mr.  Quincy,  Jr.,  now  responded  to  his  half  of  the  sentiment  above 
given ;  and,  among  other  things,  said  that  he  *'  was  a  wise  child  thai 
knew  his  own  fiither,  and  then  gave:  "The  Sons  of  Cape  Cod:  Mhy 
tbey  always  be  better  men  than  their  fitthers." 


EDWARD  G0LD8B0R0U6H  PBESCQTT. 

JULT  4»  IttS.    FCm  ZHS  BOfilOlf  BMDCIHT. 

Was  gntidflon  of  H(m.  TVIDiam  Are^ 
Banker  HHI,  whom  Washingfoa  described  as  "  Piresoot*  the  ftfaTe.** 
It  is  related  lliat  when  Gen.  Warren  came  ap  to  the  works,  a  short 
time  befbre  the  action,  on  Banker  BSIl,  with  a  musket  in  his  hand,  Col. 
Pk^scbtt  proposed  to  him  that  he  should  take  the  command,  as  he  under- 
stood he  had  been  appointed  by  Congress  to  be  major-general,  the  day 
preyioQs.  Warren  replied,  ''I  haye  no  command  here;  I  havB  not 
received  mj  commission.  I  come  as  a  Tolnnteer,  and  shall  be  happjr 
to  learn  service  from  a  soldier  of  yoor  experience."  Daniel  Webster 
iBajrs,  "  If  there  was  any  commander-in-chief  in  the  field,  it  was  Pk«s- 
cott."  Frothingham*s  Siege  of  Boston  is  the  most  reliable  sMament 
extant  of  the  scenes  aroand  tibe  head-quarters  of  the  great  Amer- 
ican Revolution.  The  fi^ther  of  Edward  was  txHH  at  PeppeteD, 
Aug.  19, 1762,  and  married  Catharine  G.,  daughter  of  Thomas  Hick- 
ling,  Esq.,  of  the  Island  d  St.  Michael's,  December,  1798.  He  wm 
an  Essex  senator  in  1806,  of  Gov.  Gore's  CouneS  in  1809,  jadge 
of  the  Court  of  Common  Fleas  for  Snlfolk,  and  in  1820  a  delegate  of 
the  convention  for  revising  the  State  constitution. 

Toung  Edward  was  bom  in  Salem,  Mass.,  Jan.  2, 1804.  ffis  ek- 
mentary  education  was  at  Brighton,  under  the  tuition  of  Jaook  N. 
Knapp,  a  brother  of  the  celebrated  biographer  and  lawyer,  wlio  nil 
ever  be  remembered  as  the  teacher,  also,  of  William  Sickling,  the  most 
eminent  American  historian,  a  brother  of  Edward,  whose  reseaidbes  in 
{Spanish,  Mexican  and  Peruvian  annals,  — the  more  attractive  m  a 
8(ml  so  remarkable  for  modesty  and  gentleness, — brighten  the  fluany 
escutcheon.  He  afterwards  became  a  pupil  of  tiie  Rev.  Dr.  OifdiMr, 
II  sdiolar  of  the  school  of  Parr,  who  made  his  pupils  men,  as  wM  as 
sdiolars.  He  was  further  prepared  for  Harvsrd  Gdlege  under  Haster 
tbrter,  of  Lancaster ;  and  graduated  at  college  in  1625,  w4ben  }ie 
engaged  in  the  study  of  law  under  his  venerated  &ther,  md  mm 
beoune  a  counsellor  at  the  Suflfolk  bar.  He  was  naturally  efeqasat, 
acquitting  himself  fluently,  and,  from  the  force  of  his  own  convicfioosi 
imprdbsively.  When  at  that  bur,  he  received  frequent  a{^catioiis  in 
eminent  cases,  as  the  counsel  most  likely  to  be  eflbctive,  by  his  papular 
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addz««,  m  the  mteretts  of  tlie  prisoner  at  AeW.  He  ivaa  a  siemler 
of  the  Boston  dtj  Gotmoil  from  1880  to  1885,  and  a  representative  to 
tlie  Stale  Legislatare.  Previous  to  1882,  he  deUvered  aa  otatian  oa 
our  national  birth-daj,  at  Pepperell;  and  in  this  year  he  was  elected 
commander  of  the  Ancient  and  Honorable  Artillery  Company,  and  mm 
tbe  oelonel  of  the  Boston  regiment  He  was,  for  a  period,  editor  of 
the  New  Ihgland  Oakzy,  originated  by  Mr.  Bufttingham,  which  he 
copdncted  with  a  &ur  and  liberal  spirit  The  oration  of  Mr.  Presootfe^ 
detivered  for  the  city  authorities  of  Boston,  July  4,  1888,  was  pub- 
lished. 

CoL  Prescott  remarks,  in  the  oration  at  the  head  of  this  outline^  that 
"  the  whde  field  of  our  literature  is  left  unexplored.  Our  previous 
situation,  and  the  times  themaelYes,  have  heretofore  rendered  this  neo- 
essary.  Our  inhabitants,  for  a  long  period  struggling  for  freedoiBi 
afiberwaida  found  themselves  impoverished,  and  obliged  to  contend  for 
oxisteBee.  It  was  not  until  of  late  years  that  we  have  found  lebure 
to  become  a  literary  nation,  or  the  power  to  encourage  native  talent 
Bolhare  now  ours,  and  a  territory  lies  before  us  such  as  has  never  yet 
been  wandered  over,  fraught,  even  in  our  brief  history,  with  deeds  of 
daring  and  endurance  which  for  outstrip  the  bright  coloring  of  ficti(») 
•nd  soenes  of  romantic  and  sublime  interest  which  mtgr  challenge  the 
worid.  These  are  the  newly-opened  quarries  out  of  which  native  gen-f 
iuB  has  ahready  b^gun  to  hew  for  itself  immortality;  and  from  which, 
such  men  as  Irving,  Cooper,  Bryant,  Percival,  Sprague,  and  a  host  of 
others  of  our  young  countrymen,  have  drawn  the  materials  of  their  eai^ 


in  his  earliest  childhood,  Mr.  Ptesoott  made  it  his  chief  delight,  it 
is  aaid,  to  enact  the  pastor.  Seldom  has  it  lu^pened  that  a  life  has 
wmdered  further  astray  than  his, —  dissolute,  perhaps,  even  as  the 
immortal  CoL  Gardiner, — from  this  its  earliest  promise,  to  briaag  it 
«ttt  so  dear,  and  full,  and  beautiful,  at  last  From  the  immediate 
oentve  of  what  the  world  calls  pleasure,  says  Bishop  Doane,  with 
everytUag  that  could  infotoate  the  heart  and  overwork  the  brain, —  in 
pnrfbsaicmal  success,  in  official  station,  in  worldly  prospect, —  Mr.  Pres- 
Mtt,  by  God's  0race,  esoi^ped.  Previous  to  taking  holy  orders,  Mr. 
PxMOOlt  remarked  to  a  friend,  '^  I  have  served  the  devil  long  enough, 
and  I  will  henceforth  devote  myself  to  God."  He  gave  the  whole 
poww  of  his  soul  to  divinity,  prayer,  and  Christian  effixrt;  and  swtt 
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firmlj,  from  ihe  pure  loveof  his  bo/s  heart,  in  the  parish  of  Si  John's, 
at  SaloBif  N.  J.,  over  which,  aboat  the  year  1886,  he  became  llie  rec- 
tor, and  oyer  sent  out,  towards  the  wide  world  from  which  he  was  res- 
caed,  warm  thoughts  of  joTfiil  gratitude  that  lie  had  escaped  its  snares. 
He  was  always  anxious  to  show  that  he  had  taken  this  stand,  and  was 
to  shrink,  on  no  oocasion,  from  avowing  himself  a  true  foBower  of  the 
Gross.  He  was  married  by  Bishop  Doane,  in  St  John's  Church,  New 
Jersey,  in  the  year  1885,  to  Miss  Maigaret  J.  Smith,  of  that  parish. 
He  loved  the  sanctuary  and  its  worship.  He  would  have  Kved  in  it 
Its  yery  naib  and  hinges  had  for  him,  says  Doane,  a  sacredness.  Our 
rector  .had  devoted  so  much  of  his  life  to  military  ambition,  that,  long 
after  he  had  entered  the  clerical  profession,  his  mind  would  dwell  upon 
it;  and  one  day,  meetii^  an  eariy  military  aasociate,  at  the  Astor 
House,  in  New  York  city,  who  infinrmed  him  that  a  military  review  was 
to  take  phce  up  in  the  city,  ib.  Presoott  remarked  he  could  not  repress 
his  desire  to  witness  the  scene,  and  they  proceeded  direcdy  to  the 
spot. 

The  sermons  of  Mr.  F^fesoott  were  of  high  ability  and  eloquence, 
and  finitfiil  in  doctrine  and  practical  sentiment ;  and  should  be  rescued 
from  oblivi<m,  as  their  appearance  to  the  public  eye  would  advance  the 
reputation  of  theological  literature,  and  extend  die  growth  of  piety  in 
our  republic.  As  a  catechist  for  the  youth  of  his  parish,  he  was 
intensely  devoted  to  the  work,  and  displayed  peculiar  tact,  endearing 
himself  to  the  young  lambs  of  the  flock.  At  length,  the  slow  decay 
wfaichwasted  his  life  brought  him,  as  men  say,  to  his  death.  On  tlie 
8th  of  April,  1844,  he  took  passage  from  Boston  for  the  Axores 
Islands,  hoping  the  restoration  of  his  health.  The  pale  cheek,  that 
warmed  itself  into  a  smile  of  melancholy,  is  colder  now  than  the  salt 
wave  that  moans  his  lonely  requieftn.  PKsoott  waits  in  the  deqi 
caves,  a  thousand  &thoms  down,  until  the  sea  shall  yield  her  dead. 
The  beautifrd  surplice,  made  for  him  by  his  dear  mother,  in  which  he 
ever  gracefuUy  officiated,  Mr.  IVescott  bequeathed  to  his  closest  friend, 
the  Bev.  Wilham  CrosweU,  o^  Boston,  who,  on  receiving  it,  remarked 
that  it  would  be  a  suitable  winding-sheet  for  himself;  and,  on  his  recent 
sudden  decease,  the  surplice  of  Preecott  enshrouded  the  remains  of 
OroswelL  What  over-payment  of  a  fiither's  best  exertions,  of  a 
mother's  least  reserving  sacrifices,  a  ministry  for  souls  like  that  of 
Bdward  Goldsborough  Pteecott ! 
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(WiiMn  fa  ft  eopf  of  MBfeon,  pwiented  bj  ttw  late  Ber.  Edwwd  0.  PMoott,  wIm  died  on  bto  pMM(* 
» Ita  iaofWi  on  tte  thM  diV  ift«  his  d«p«tai«  fttn  Bortol^  OS  boMd  tUHMl^^ 


" Jliii  fwohBH  mJHsa  e»t  cum  reMyitee  fryf,  fuam  tut  < 

Thy  olierished  gift,  deputed  frknd. 

With  trembling  I  unibld, 
ibid  imdlj  gaie  upon  its  lidi. 

In  erimeon  vxoaght  and  gold : 
I  open  to  its  dirge-like  stnin 

On  one  who  died  at  sea,  — 
And  as  I  reed  of  Ljoldei, 

I  think  the  wMle  Oft  thee! 
Thj  languid  spirit  eooglit,  in  Tain. 

The  beaatiAil  Aioree, 
But,  ere  it  reached  the  middle  nudn, 

Waa  wrapt  to  happier  ahorai ; 
Aa  in  a  dnam-Uke  hal^on  oahn« 

It  entered  on  ita  rest, 
Amid  the  grovea  of  Paradiae. 

And  ialanda  of  the  bleat. 
Kind  frienda  aflur,  at  thj  beheat. 

Hid  ittwl  bower  and  hall. 
To  entertain  their  kindred  gneat. 

In  erer  green  Fayal : 
In  greener  bowera  Hbj  bed  la  made. 

And  aouider  ia  thy  aleep. 
Than  ever  life  had  known  among 

The  chambers  of  the  deep ! 
Ko  mark  along  the  waate  may  tell 

The  place  o^  thy  vepoae, 
Bat  there  ia  Ornt  who  lored  thee  well* 

And  loTcd  by  thee.  Who  knowa  ; 
And  though  now  aonk,  like  Lyoidaa, 

Beneath  the  watery  floor, 
Tet  This  great  might  who  walked  the  waTei 

Shan  tl^  dear  i»rm  reatore. 
Though  yeaiB  may  first  pass  l^,  no  time 

His  porpoae  shall  derange, 
And  in  His  gaardianship  thy  soul 

Shall  Bnlfcr  no  sea-change  ; 
And  when  the  depths  give  «p  their  charge, 

0,  may  our  welcome  be. 
With  thine,  among  Chriat's  ransomed  throngs. 

Where  there  is  no  more  aea  I 

WIUI4M  Gioawtu. 
s.  Ktan*S  V^moTUjam,  Amms,  Ootobv,  18M. 
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ANDREW  DUNLAP. 

JULY  4»  188S.    lOB  THB  WASHINGTOK  SOGXEET. 

Was  bom  at  Salem,  Masa.,  Sept  21, 1794,  and  iras  tiie  only  mm 
of  tbe  late  James  Donlap,  a  lepntabla  merohaat  of  that  atj,  and  a 
natiye  of  Xrehnd.  He  was  a  scholar  of  the  fiunoas  Bey.  Dr.  Beatley, 
and  bom  his  earliest  childhood  iras  esteemed  as  a  boy  of  brilliant  partB. 
On  leaiing  Harvard  College,  where  he  graduated  in  1818,  he  entwred 
on  the  stadj  of  law,  under  John  Pitman,  Bm}.,  a  oonnsellcNr  <^  Salem, 
afterwards  Ihe  U.  S.  District  Judge  for  Rhode  Island.  On  the  eona- 
pletion  of  his  legal  course,  which  he  pursued  with  devotion,  he  was 
entered  as  an  attomej  in  his  native  dtj.  He  soon  became  dM»- 
guished  for  his  eloquence  and  seal  m  his  profeesion.  In  1819  Mr. 
Dunkp  gave  an  oration  for  the  young  men  of  Salem,  on  the  fourth  of 
July,  which  excited  groat  admiration,  and  was  the  occasion  of  flattering 
letters  to  the  young  orator,  from  the  early  Presidents  Adams  and  Jefe- 
son.  He  removed  to  Boston  in  the  next  year,  where  he  married  Lucy 
Ann  Charlotte  Augusta,  daughter  of  Samuel  Fales,  Esq.,  merchant  of 
Boston.  Here  his  efltetive  eloquence  made  him  a  popular  advocate^ 
especially  in  criminal  cases,  and  opened  to  him  a  wide  field  of  profes- 
sional practice.  He  delivered  orations  in  1822  and  in  1882,  in  Boaion, 
on  our  national  birth-day.  He  was  warmly  attached  to  the  D^no* 
cratic  party,  and  became  a  &vorite  speaker  at  their  political  meetmgs; 
and  was  an  early  advocate  of  the  election  of  Andrew  Jackson  to  the 
presidency,  and  was  friendly  to  his  administration  to  the  day  of  his 
death.  In  1827  Mr.  Dunlap  was  elected  as  a  representative  far 
Boston,  and  was  defeated  tbe  same  year  in  a  contest  for  the  Stale 
Senate. 

Mr.  Dunlap  was  appointed,  in  March,  1829,  the  Attorney  of  die 
United  States  for  the  District  of  Massachusetts.  The  important  duties 
of  this  office  he  discharged  until  within  a  short  period  of  his  decease^ 
with  prefessional  courtesy  most  winning  towards  the  bar  and  the 
bench,  with  generosity  unrivalled  towards  prisoners,  and  with  clear** 
ness  and  fidelily  to  his  station.  That  he  was  tenacious  for  his  poUtioal 
principles  was  ever  obvious:  he  gave  the  following  sentiment  at  a 
public  festival,  July  4, 1829 :  <<  The  Ebony  and  Topaz  of  die  Politioal 
World:  The  aristocraqr  who  pretend  that  they  alone  are  qualified  for 


mfmnat  sMioiii,  tad  the  eaaaom  peopk  destbed  to  Ubor — far  Ae 
liberties  of  mankiDd."  He  resigDed  ihe  statioii  a  few  moQihs  preTioiu 
to  biB  decease,  feeling  admonished,  by  the  disease  which  eyentaallj 
temonatod  his  existence,  and  was  then  casting  its  shadows  oyer  hk 
path,  to  retire  from  actiye  hbor,  and  not  choosing  "  to  hig  snperflifr- 
ews"  in  his  offioe  when  the  power  of  ftilly  sustaining  its  burdens  no 
longsr  remained.  His  resignation  drew  from  Hon.  Joseph  Story,  and 
also  fifom  Hon.  Judge  Davis,  teetfanonials  expressive  of  dbeir  afis^ 
tioMte  peiwmal  r^^,  and  of  their  decided  approbation  of  his  offloial 
•oodnot  The  hope  was  indulged  by  his  fiiuids  that  a  toor  to  4he 
south  would  restore  his  health;  bat  it  proved  nnavailing,  or  only  pro- 
tracted, for  a  short  period,  the  hour  of  his  final  departure.  He 
retomed  fiom  Washington,  whither  he  had  gone,  to  his  native  town, 
where  he  died  in  the  bosom  of  his  &mily  oonnections,  Jnly  27, 1885. 
One  of  his  last  sentiaients  —  uttered  at  that  period  when  the  mind 
looks  with  ckamess  throng  all  the  events  of  life,  even  though  the  eye 
of  the  countenance  be  dim  —  is  worthy  of  remembraaoe,  says  Charles 
Suaaaer,  who  prepared  and  edited  the  treatise  on  tibe  Praetioe  of 
Courts  of  Admiralty  in  Civil  Cases  of  Maritime  Jurisdictkm,  pub* 
hsbed  in  1886, —  a  work  which  would  perpetuate  his  memory,  theogh 
his  eloquence  and  patriotic  fervor  were  unknown.  He  said,  that  one 
of  his  happiest  reflections,  at  tiiat  moment,  was,  that,  in  the  whob 
oomrse  of  his  professional  life,  he  had  never  pressed  hard  upon  any 
man.  He  was,  indeed,  a  man  of  generous  impulses.  All  his  feelings 
were  strong,  and  were  the  great  source  of  his  eloquenoe.  What  he 
HA  was  the  act  of  his  whole  heart  And  no  man's  heart  beatquidMr 
than  his,  at  tiie  call  of  patriotism  or  philanthropy.  We  are  quoting 
Bumner,  mosdy.  He  was  fearless  in  his  conduct,  kind  towards  his 
ininiors,  and  amiable  towards  all  around  him.  His  puUic  addresses 
Were  in  a  style  vigorous,  warm,  and  often  impassioned,  like  his  whole 
eharacter.  In  the  responsible  duties  of  a  wide  practice,  he  was  invB^ 
riaUy  prompt,  conciliatory  and  honorable,  as  he  was  able,  learned,  and 
indsfetigable.  His  arguments  to  the  court  and  jury  often  attested,  not 
only  a  large  acquaintance  with  tiie  books  of  his  profession,  but,  also, 
with  those  of  literature  and  general  knowledge.  Some  of  them  are 
preserved  in  the  Reports  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States  tat 
IheEbrt  Oironit,  and  in  those  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  MassachuseMs. 
lb.  Dunhp,  in  his  defence  of  Abner  Kneehad,  who  was  charged  with 
tim  crime  of  Uasphomy,  advanced  a  mady  saqposiimof  tihe  zt^ 
48 
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viecmiBaMy  iiUdiviUbenadiritkiBteNBtkiig  after IImi 

of  th0  trial  ekall  be  forgotten.    May  the  eeonige  of  iniiBlilyOTer  be 

averted  fiom  tUa  republic ! 

In  the  omtion  of  Andrew  Dunlap,  at  the  head  of  this  oattBe,  mat* 
ten  in  a  style  of  great  ek)qiiflnoe,  we  find  a  passage  breaking  the  tnie 
sprit  of  the  Bevdatian,  in  a  manly  tone :  '^The  purity  of  the  ohar- 
aeter  of  the  American  Bevolation  sheds  lustre  on  its  history.  It  vas 
a  contest,  notof  ambition,  bat  of  principle.  Those  who  shonem  the 
eooncil  and  gained  lanrsls  in  the  field  were  not  porBoing  theahadssi^^ 
fidse  gkry.  Their  sole  desire  was  to  secure  the  freedom  ef  their 
ooimtry.  They  knew  that  the  conflict  wonld  be  ardaoas,  ecKhsoat  die 
resoorees  and  shed  the  blood  of  an  in&nt  people.  With  the  conrsgai^ 
heroes  they  united  the  mild  Tirtnes  of  philoeopheni  and  phibuithropiats, 
and  never  appealed  to  arms  till  the  measate  <^  injuries  was  full,  till 
aU  hope  of  rediees  vwiished,  and  tlie  only  alternative  lefk  was  that 
before  of  Brutus  and  the  Bomans, —  to  live  fireemen,  or  die  slams. 
If  there  ever  was  a  people  under  the  sun  who  were  anned  in  hoaaaty, 
and  could  with  sincerity  appeal  to  Heaven  for  the  suUime  purity  of 
their  motives  and  purposes,  it  was  the  people.of  America  burstiiig  the 
ties  idnch  had  united  diem  for  more  than  a  century  to  Great  BiitaiB. 

'^  The  world  acknowledged  the  justwe  of  our  cause.  France  and 
Holland  became  our  firiends,  and  ^  great  Frederick  of  Proesia'  left 
on  record,  in  his  works,  a  condefflnatk>nof  the  wickedness  and  madness 
of  the  British  government.  After  the  loss  of  thirteen  provinces,  a 
hundred  thousand  of  the  lives  of  his  subjects,  and  a  hundred  milliona 
of  their  treasure,  the  British  monarch  was  compeUed  to  admowledga 
American  independence.  Many  of  the  most  inveterate  enemies  of 
America  became  convinced  of  their  errors.  Even  the  celebrated  Gren- 
eral  Burgoyne  recanted  his  political  hereries,  and  confossed,  in  tiie 
House  of  Commons,  that  the  principle  of  the  American  war  was  wrong. 
Yet  tins  convert  had  been  one  of  our  most  violent  persecutors.  He 
had,  to  use  his  own  language,  thrown  himself  at  his  majesty's  feet, 
and  solicited  the  honor  of  crushing  those  wilful  outcasts,  the  Amer* 
ican  rebeb,  to  whom  he  afterwards  surrendered,  at  Saratoga.  It  vttui 
this  general  who  denounced  upon  our  country  devastation,  fiumoe, 
and  every  concomitant  horh>r,  and  threatened,  to  let  slip  those  dogs-.of 
war,  his  savage  auxiliaries,  the  employment  of  whom  the  great  firiend 
to  America  called  in  vain  upon  the  lords  bishops  to  opjpcse  wHk  Ihe 
sanctity  of  their  lawn,  and  whose  meroikss  aid  had  been  seonred  at  a 
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ww-ftttt,  wbere,  ag  an  enmieikt  Bn|^  higtoriaii  relstos,  the  king's 
mmarter-pleiiipoteDtmiy  to  tibe  poor  lodkns  was  incited  to  banqoet 
npon  a  Bostonian,  and  to  drink  his  blood.  The  violators  of  our  rights 
si  lei^^  reeeiTed  the  punishment  of  their  tmnsgressioiiB.  It  was  the 
last  Irish  of  Lord  Chatham  that  the  Tengeanee  of  the  natbn  mi^t 
Ml  heavy  npon  the  ministry.  It  was  the  hope  of  Mr.  Fox  that  they 
nij^t  be  sent  into  ignominkms  retirement,  with  the  oorses  of  their 
eoontry  npon  thar  heads.  That  wish  was  aooomplished,  that  hope 
was  reaUaed.  The  malediotion  of  ihe  country  followed  them,  and 
the  reprobation  of  posterity  will  forever  rest  upon  their  memories.  Is 
it  not  a  subject  of  the  proudest  reflection,  that  our  country  was  rig^t, 
as  well  as  suocessful ;  and  that  the  American  Bevolntion  as  much 
deserves  admiration  for  the  lustre  of  its  political  virtue,  as  the  bril- 
liance <^its  military  triumphs?  " 

,  Andrew  Dunlap,  beside  being  the  legal  pleader  of  govemmeut,  was, 
as  we  have  seen,  the  riietwical  advocate  of  measures  devised  by  the 
flMuaagers  of  party  political  machinery :  indeed,  he  was  the  most  pop- 
ular orator  of  the  Democracy.  At  the  public  dfamer  in  Faaeuil  £U1, 
of  which  he  once  said  that  the  soul  of  our  ancestry  ever  filled  the  con  • 
Sicmted  spot,  Mr.  Dunlap  g»ve  ibis  characteristic  sentim^t:  '^Ihe 
BepnUican  Party :  By  maintaining  the  purity  of  their  principles,  they 
maintain  the  rights  of  the  people ;  by  preserving  union  in  their^ranks, 
Ibey  preserve  the  union  of  the  States." 


JOHN  WADE. 

JULT  i,  1838.    FOR  THE  WA8HIKGT0N  SOdBTT. 

Was  son  of  Col.  John  Wade,  and  bom  at  Wobum,  September, 
1808.  He  was  early  educated  at  Lexington  Academy ;  graduated  at 
Amherst  Gdl^  in  1822;  and  was  one  year  a  student  at  the  Law 
School,  in  Cambridge.  He  read  law  two  years  under  Bradford  Sum- 
ner, Esq.,  of  Boston;  was  an  attorney  of  ihe  Court  of  Common  Pleas 
in  1888 ;  and  married  Ann  Eliaibeth  Warfidd,  of  Baltimore,  where 
Iw  finally  settled.  The  oralion  of  llr.  Wade  was  published  in  the 
Soston  Daily  Post,  shortly  afier  its  delivery.  He  died  in  Balthnore, 
Oct  ^  185L 
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AMA8A  WALKSB. 

JULT  4,  mS.    VOBl  the  TOUKG  MEN'S  SOdElIEB  OF  BO0IOF. 

WjJbonittlWoodttook,  C!oiiiL,Ma7  4,1799.  QiB  firiiber  remoted, 
mUkejefLtlSOO^  to  tlml  part  of  Brookfield  siBoe  inoftrporated  as  Nordl 
Brookfeld.  He  was  early  educated  in  the  pablio  adiodi,  and  partly 
fitted  finr  college  under  die  tuition  of  Bey.  Dr.  SnelL  Among  his 
fdow-fltndents  at  dbis  period  were  the  hie  Dr.  Mead,  of  Kew  York, 
Judge  Gfaee?er,  of  Albany,  and  William  Cnllen  Biyant,  the  poet  IB 
health  oompdled  him  to  withdraw  fimn  mental  studies;  and,  at  the  age 
of  fifteen,  he  was  employed  in  die  store  of  Col.  Charles  Hoishaw,  at 
NiNTth  Brecddkld.  When  of  age,  he  entered  in  partnership  widi  Ae 
late  Allen  Newhall,  Esq.,  at  West  Brookfield,  with  whom  he  continued 
during  a  period  of  more  dian  two  years.  In  the  days  of  his  minority 
he  had  saved  the  amount  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-siz  dollars,  which 
wishiscapilsl  fixr  business.  His  fiitheraided  him  with  a  few  hnndreth 
flftore,  and  his  net  profits  there  were  soon  twenty-fire  hundred  dollars. 
In  1828  he  removed  to  Methuen,  and  became  an  agent  to  the  Methuen 
Manufiuefeuring  Company,  at  a  salsry  of  only  six  hundred  dollars ;  but, 
previoas  to  his  withdnwal,  it  is  said,  the  company  made  l^m  llie 
ofibr  of'  twice  that  sum,  which  he  declined.  While  here,  Mr.  Walker 
originated  a  literary  society,  in  connection  with  the  hte  Timothy 
Claxtcm,  which  afterwards  erected  what  is  known  as  Lyceum  Hall.  Li 
the  year  1825  he  became  a  conmdssion-merchant  at  Boston,  in  South 
Market-street,  and  engaged  in  l^e  wholesale  shoe  business,  which  he 
continued  until  1840,  when,  owing  to  ill  health,  he  sold  his  stock  to 
Messrs.  Emerson,  Harris  k  Potter,  his  fi>rmef  partners.  Mr.  Walker 
was  one  of  the  first  in  his  line  of  business  to  open  a  trade  with  the 
western  part  of  our  country,  in  the  extension  of  which  he  aided  largely 
in  our  metropolis. 

While  a  citizen  of  Boston,  Bfr.  Walker  was  actively  engaged  in 
originating  and  sustaining  the  Boston  Lyceum,  in  1829,  which  com- 
menced its  operations  in  Chauncey-place  HalL  It  increased  in  mem- 
bers and  popularity,  until  even  the  Tremont  Temple  did  not  aflRnrd 
suitable  room  fin*  those  who  desired  tickets.  Mr.  Walk«r  was  its  first 
searetary,  and  was  author  of  its  first  repo!rt;  afterwards  its  president, 
and,  dmring  nearly  fi)urteen  years,  one  of  the  board  of  managers. 
This  was  the  first  institution  of  that  character  in  New  England,  except^ 


11^  ODd  said  to  have  been  estiAliBhed  at  Worcester,  in  1825;  aod  im 
the  tint  aooiefy  of  youig  men  in  Boston  that  admitted  ladies  to  its 
leotines.  Yigoious  eflforts  were  required  in  its  operataons,  and  to  have 
it  properly  oonducted,  during  the  earliest  period  of  its  ezistenoe; 
sod  the  eaj^  eye  of  Mr.  Walker  watched  its  oonrse  irith  jealous  cue. 
8hoi:tly  after  his  removal  from  Boston,  die  institntioii  was  dissohed, 
goring  way  to  the  Mercantile  Library  Assooiation,  and  other  popdar 
kindred  institatioDa. 

Mx,  Walker  was  one  of  tiie  earliest  adyocates  of  the  estabGshmMit 
of  that  glory  of  New  England,  the  Western  Baiboad;  and  wrote  md 
q)oke  warmly  m  advocacy  of  the  measure,  then  deemed  visionary.  He 
was  energetic  in  eflorts  to  obtain  subeeribers  to  the  stodc ;  was  one  of 
the  directors,  for  three  years,  on  the  part  of  the  stockholders ;  and,  in 
1840,  was  a  director  on  the  part  of  the  State. 

He  was,  at  an  early  period  after  he  came  to  Boston,  actively  engaged 
in  political  life,  and  was  often  nominated  for  city  and  State  oflSces.  In 
1837  he  was  a  candidate  fixr  Congress,  in  opposition  to  Hon.  Bichard 
Fletoher,  and  received  the  entire  support  of  the  Democratic  party  ia 
that  canvass.  He  was  nominated,  also,  for  the  offioe  of  mayor  by  dw 
same  party.  Mr.  Walker  has  ever  been  an  advocate  of  immedisite 
emancipation,  and  was  for  many  years  connected  with  the  Maasaohn^ 
setts  Ati-slav^  Sodety.  In  1848  he  was  elected,  by  the  Free  860, 
party  of  North  Brookfield,  a  State  representative.  In  1849  he  was 
elected  to  llie  State  Senatebythecoalitionof  the  Democratic  and  Free 
Sml  parties.  In  1850  he  was  the  Free  Soil  candidate  for  lieutmant- 
governor ;  and,  in  October  of  the  same  year,  he  was  president  of  their 
convention,  held  at  Worcester.  In  1851  Mr.  Walker  was  elected  Sec- 
retary of  State,  by  the  Legislature.  He  has  been  devoted  to  the 
temperance  cause,  taking  the  lead  in  numerous  meetings  and  convee^ 
tions.  He  was  president  of  the  first  total  abstinence  society  ever 
fermed  in-  Boston ;  and  few  persons,  not  employed  in  public  leetmrea, 
have  endured  more;laborioas  efibrts  than  the  subject  of  this  memoir. 

Arduous  as  have  been  the  mercantile  pursuits  of  Mr<  Walker  during 
the  greater  part  of  his  Ufe,  a  taste  for  literature  has  been  cuhivatod, 
and  every  leisure  moment  has  been  devoted  to  mental  improvement, 
especially  acquirii^  a  frmiliarity  with  the  French  hnguage  and  seieA- 
tific  knowledge.  Having  turned  his  attention,  for  many  yean,  to  tim 
careful  study  of  pditical  economy,  he  received,  on  his  retbenent  from 
mercantae  Ufe,  an  appointment  as  professor  of  that  soiflDee  in  theeiA- 
48* 
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k0»  at  Oberiin.  He  lemoved  tbitW,  in  1848»  witk  Ub  fini]^,  an^ 
renwined  there  nntO  the  next  jear;  when,  hiB  health  being  impaired 
he  retnnied  to  the  old  homestead,  in  Nwlh  Brookfield, — his  feraota 
having  deceased, —  and  became  president  of  the  Ijoenin  in  that  tomn. 
Mr.  Walfcer  eady  manied  Emiljr,  a  daughter  of  Dea.  Jonathan  Oarie- 
tOD ;  and,  at  her  decease,  ha  maRied  Hamudi,  a  daughter  of  Stephn 
AB^Mee»  Esq.,  of  Concord,  N.  H. 

After  his  return  from  Oberlin,  having  been  appsntsda  delegate  to 
the  first  International  Peace  Convention,  in  London,  Bfr.  Walker 
embarked  for  England,  and  attended  the  sessiofis  of  that  assembljv 
when  he  was  elected  one  of  iia  vice-preaidentB.  A  committee  of  five 
gentkmeD  was  ^pointed  to  bear  a  memorial  la  Louis  Philippe,  King 
of  France,  on  the  subject  of  arbitration  between  nations.  Mr.  Walker 
was  of  this  committee,  and  visited  Paris  with  his  colleagues.  I^mis 
Philijqpe  was  then  at  the  senith  of  his  power,  and  gave  the  delegates  a 
very  gratifying  reception,  in  his  palace,  at  Neoilly.  After  this,  Mr. 
Widker  returned  to  England,  and  spent  some  time  in  travelling  over 
that  country,  and  in  Scotland,  Lrehnd,  and  Wales.  In  October  of  that 
jear,he  left  England.  In  1849  he  again  visited  Europe,  as  a  delegrte 
to  the  Peace  Congress,  at  Paris.  In  that  Congress  he  took  an  active  pwr^ 
and  was  one  of  its  officers.  After  the  adjournment  of  the  Congress, 
he  travelled  through  Belgium  into  Germany,  and  up  the  Bhine*as  fior 
as  Frankfort  on  the  Maine,  and  thence  to  England.  Here,  in  oompanjr 
with  Elihu  Burritt,  he  travelled,  attending  various  peaoe^neetiiigs; 
and  viated  Scotland,  also,  for  the  same  purpose.  For  the  last  few 
years,  Mr.  Walker  has  devoted  his  time  chiefly,  in  connection  with  Mr. 
Bunitt,'  to  the  peace  movement ;  and  has  diadiarged  the  duties  of  ooat- 
responding  secretary  of  the  League  of  Human  Brotherhood,  of  which 
Mr.  Burritt  was  president 

If  Mr.  Walker  has  ever  been  distinguished  for  one  purpose  more 
than  another,  it  has  been  for  his  bold  and  unoomi»x>mising  advocacy  of 
unpopular  reforms,  when  few  had  the  courage  or  disposition  to  attempt 
it  As  an  illustration  of  this,  we  might  mention  his  vigorous  oppo- 
sition to  the  popular  doctrine,  in  1840,  that  ''a  national  bank  waf 
neoesaary  to  regulate  exchai^es."  This  opinion  —  then  ahnost  uni^ 
vecsally  supported  by  the  mercantile  community  —  Mr.  Walker  oom* 
bated  in  the  most  decided  manner;  and  so  deep  was  the  impression 
he  made  oa  the  audiences  he  addressed,  that  it  is  said  his  services  weia. 
in  sogreat  lequesty  that  he  had  on  hand|  at  one  tinier  nearly  a  hund]re4 
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•ppKealtaiB,  from  m  numy  towns  in  New  WngiwiiT,  to  hetatt  «n  the 
coiMuj.  At  no  period  in  his  life  did  he  enoounter  greater  oUoqmy 
than  ihal  while  opposing  the  renewal  of  the  national  bank.  Althongh 
Ifr.  Walker  resided  at  Oberlin  bnt  one  year,  he  oontinned  his  ocmnee* 
tioninth  the  ooQege  for  nearly  six  years,  giving  an  annual  course  of 
leotoresi  which  were  received  with  intense  interest  by  the  stadents, 
and  which  are  understood  to  be  in  a  course  of  preparation  for  the  press. 
At  4he  late  commencement  of  Middlebury  College,  Mr.  Walker  received 
the  iKmorary  degree  of  Master  of  Arts.  However  much  conflicting 
parties  may  dtflbr  from  Mr.  Walker  on  points  of  political  and  moral 
refixrm,  we  cannot  withhold  the  tribute  of  admiration  at  his  persevering 
energy  in  mercantile  pursuits,  and  untiring  yigor  in  public  political 
lift. 

The  oration  at  the  head  of  this  article  was  delivered  in  the  presence 
of  twelve  sodeties  of  young  men,  of  one  of  which,  the  Boston  Lyceum, 
Mr.  Walker  was  the  President ;  and  three  hundred  and  seventy  mem- 
befs  of  these  institutions  were  in  the  procession,  to  listen  to  its  delivery, 
with  suitable  banners.  The  names  of  these  societies  we  perpetuate,  for 
thehonor  of  ourcity:  The  Toung  Men's  Marine  Bible  Society;  Bos- 
ton Young  Men's  Society;  Young  Men's  Association  for  the  Promo- 
tion of  Literature  and  Science;  The  Franklin  Debating  Socie^; 
Laboring  Young  Men's  Temperance  Society ;  Lyceum  Elocution  and 
D^tmg  Society ;  Mercantile  Library  Association ;  Mechanic  Appren- 
ticee  Library  Association,  and  the  Boston  Lyceum. 

It  was  said  of  this  oration  in  the  Daily  Advocate,  edited  by  Benj. 
F.  Hallett,  that  *'  it  was  admirably  fitted  to  excite  a  spirit  of  emulation 
in  moral  and  mental  improvement  in  young  men.  It  was  sound,  sensi- 
ble, instructive  and  eloquent,  in  appeals  to  the  best  feelings  of  our 
nature,"  and  excited  repeated  bursts  of  applause  from  the  audience. 
We  would  single  the  forthcoming  as  a  fiur  specimen  of  the  general 
spirit  of  this  performance. 

*'The  influence  of  associations  like  ours,"  says  Mr.  Walker, 
"fonned  upon  popular  principles,  is  peculiarly  calculated  to  oblit- 
erate those  distinctions  of  caste  which  exist  in  all  communities;  and, 
unless  common  &me  be  a  great  liar,  are  found  especially  in  Boston. 
The  advantages  these  sodeties  aflford  to  young  men  of  idl  classes  ta 
elevate  their  condition  are  so  great,  that,  if  properly  improved,  thers 
eaaliot  long  be  those  marked  distinctions  which  have  hitherto  prevaiM, 
operating  as  abarrier  to  general  itpinovement,  and  as  the  bane  of  social 
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This  taodfliicy  M  a  tndy  npnUiaM  Qiii^  4ttd  k  ft  1 
of  jnit  oomplaoency.    The  greiter  and  the  mon  perfect  the  < 
nity  of  interest  sod  equality  of  oonditkn  thst  exist  Moaag  §aaj  foagUf 
the  more  seeare  the  eigojinent  of  eqnalx^hli  Slid  eqi^  No 

one  ckss  csn  opjnwB  the  rest,  nnleas  possessed  of  superior  power  tmA 
advantsges.  K  no  one  possesses  this  preemineDoe,  all  sre  asfik  Tii« 
pit^Kwition  is  a  plain  one.  We  will  only  farther  remade,  i|i  zelaliw 
to  thuy  that  sny  approjdmatioii  towards  aristocrstio  distinetions  m 
socieij  is  to  be  deprecated,  aa  both  nnbecoiiuDg  and  k^orioos* 

'^  We  are  not  of  tibe  number  of  those  who  delight  in  raising  spedBSf 
of  rain.  We  have  little  feeling  in  eommon  with  wuk  as  indolgs  m 
.gloomy  forebodings,  and  utter  melancholy  predictions,  coneemiag  the 
future  destiny  of  our  beloved  country.  We  would  rather  inspire  m 
the  public  mind  a  well-grounded  confidence  in  the  stability  of  our  finee 
institutions,  and  a  firm  assurance  of  their  ultimate  perfection.  Oar 
views  do  not  harmonise  with  those  who,  uk  the  prospective  of  our  coun- 
try's fortunes,  perceive  the  certain  indications  of  decay  and  death ; 
— quite  the  reverse.  A  glorious  and  enchanting  prospect  opens  on  oar 
eyes,  as  we  cast  them  down  the  vista  of  the  future;  and,  althoo^  we 
well  know  that  not  only  the  liberty  and  happiness  of  a  greait  nation, 
but  of  the  world,  are  suspended  on  this  first  grand  wqperiment  ot  self- 
government,  we  feel  that  theyare  safe.  Asa  nation,  wesce  fest  rising 
in  the  scale  of  morab;  intelligence  is  every  day  becoming  more  widdy 
diffused;  and  the  spirit  of  improvement,  in  all  that  contributes  to  the  per- 
fection of  human  society,  is  abroad  in  vigorous  and  efficient  action.  We 
are  aware,  indeed,  that  the  glorious  work  is  only  begun,  but  we  antici- 
pate its  final  and  triumphant  completion  with  all  the  assurance  of  a  per- 
fect faith.  We  would  engage  in  it,  not  with  the  excitement  of  fear, 
but  with  the  stimulus  of  hope.  We  know  there  are  many  who  will 
differ  firom  us  in  this  view  we  take  of  our  countiy's  prospects.  They 
fency  they  clearly  perceive,  in  this  bitter  animosities  of  par^  strife,  and 
the  unblushing  depravity  of  party  leeders,  sore  and  fetal  indicatkmB  of 
the  corruption  and  premature  dissolution  of  our  r^ublican  goveniment 
It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  there  never  existed,  at  sny  prerisiis  period 
of  our  country's  history,  so  much  political  intrigue  and  party  manage* 
ment  as  at  the  present  time.  Men  are  bought  and  sold,  assigned  and 
transferred,  with  surprising  convenience  and  fiMility,  while  poliiied 
somersets  are  but  the  diversions  of  the  day. 
"  The  science  of  party  tactics  has  arrived  at  a  lugh  degree  of  per^ 
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ftttioB  ]  BsAf  tmdBr  tfi6  difoctioii  of  tfaoBo  aUo  proftflocm,  n Uch.  an 
flMmd  in  aQ  political  parties,  the  beaaties  and  advantages  of  the  sjstem 
oertunfy  bid  ftir  to  lie  Terj  fblly  dereloped.  Now,  it  may  be  asked,, 
is Hieie  not  great  danger  in  all  this?  If  there  were  no  oonnteraoting 
iflflnenoe, —  if  there  were  no  check  to  these  evils,  no  power  sufficient 
to  correct  these  abuses, —  they  would  probably  eventoidly  cornipt  our 
gOfemment,  and  otertum  our  liberties.  Fortuuatdy,  there  is  a  power 
which  can  say  to  the  angry  surges  of  profligacy,  '  Hitherto  shall  ye 
come,  and  no  further.'  That  power  is  the  electiye  franchise,  which  a 
nirtuons  and  intelUgent  people  can  wield  with  irresistible  energy  and 
eftct, — which  they  will  thus  wieM,  whenever,  they  feel  the  practical 
evils  of  such  abuses.  Hitherto,  the  people  have  never  reiJized  the 
elect  of  the  mischief, — consequently  have  never  been  incited  to  action. 
They  have,  indeed,  seen  the  despicable  game  of  party  shufliing, —  they 
have  witnessed  the  paltry  scramble  for  office, —  but  they  have  not  felt 
their  own  liberties  endangered  by  all  this.  The  great  and  important 
interests  of  the  nation  have  not  been  sacrificed ;  therefore  the  people 
have  not  been  aroused ; — but  let  these  abuses  become  more  flagrant, — 
let  them  encroach  directly  on  the  rights  of  the  community, —  and  the 
people  will  awake,  and  at  a  blow  crush  the  heartless  monster  of  unprin- 
cipled ambition.  They  will  then  feel  the  necessity  of  adopting  the 
prindple  that  moral  integrity  is  an  indispensable  qualification  for 
office,  and  will  cease  to  bestow  their  suffi^ge  on  the  candidate  of  a  party^ 
without  regard  to  private  character.  The  time  will  come,  we  trust 
soon,  when  those  who  have  trampled  on  the  laws  will  not  be  thought 
best  qualified  to  sustain  the  laws, —  when  those  who  have  insulted  the 
moral  sense  of  the  community  will  not  be  thought  the  safest  guardians 
of  public  virtue." 


CALEB  GUSHING. 

JULY  4,  1S3S.    FOE  TBS  AMMKIOAS  OOLOKIZAHON  SOdRT. 

Was  bom  at  Salisbury,  Mass.,  Jan.  7, 1800,  and  was  son  of  Capt 
John  Newland  Gushing,  an  enterprising  diip-owner  of  that  town.  He 
was  fitted  for  college  at  the  public  school ;  graduated  at  Harvard  Gdr 
le^  in  ISIT,  when  he  ff,xe  the  salutatory  oration,  and  was  of  the  bw 
school  in  1818 ;  was  the  poet  for  the  Phi  Bete  Kappa  Society  in  1819. 
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0n&m  <m  the  dunUStjr  of  Ae  Eedenl  Unioii;  vA,  in  1818^  vM 
•piKWtei  ft  totcv  in  maibgiatdes  and  natnnl  philoBopliy  in  Barard 
Odkge,  irUoh  strtkm  he  odnipied  1^ 
end  a  tnily  pertinent  fiupewell  addraBS,  wlikli  had  a  slvong 
to  enkindle  a  decided  spirit  of  amfaifion  in  the  minds  of  Ihe  TontUtt 
iinsofHsnwd.  He  fe&arks  to  die  stadents :  '^  Whatever  profiRnit 
yoa  Bay  severally  choose,  it  win  be  your  happiness  to  know,  aad  oMr 
tribute  to  prore,  that,  in  this  ooontsy,  at  least,  every  nua  is  the  miM^ 
ioer  of  his  own  good  or  ill  fortune ;  sinoe  neither  can  any  one  if|Msl 
to  the  possession  of  rank  as  a  snbstitate  for  personal  worth,  nor  to  As 
absence  of  it  as  impeding  him  in  the  pnrsoit  of  honor.  Sioidd  aaf 
want  of  prosperity  be  our  lot,  in  Ihe  phms  of  fiitare  nsefalwws  wbidb 
we  may  have  Armed,  we  onght  to  reproaeh  oarselves  alono  fiir  As 
Mnrs,  Siting,  with  the  Soman  patriot : 


'Men,  tt  fome  time,  ue  masters  of  their  Iklei ; 
Ibe  fiuilt,  dear  BmtiiB,  is  not  in  our  stars. 
Bat  in  onrsdTes,  tluit  ws  are  vnderlingB.* 

''  You  can  decide  whether  fortune  shall  be  in  your  hands,  or  yon  in 
hers, —  whether  you  shall  be  driven  onward  upon  the  tide  of  time, 
unheeded  or  unheeding,  or  whether  you  shall  not  rather  sail  over  its 
waters  in  the  security  and  pride  of  conscious  mastery  over  the  wind 
and  the  wave." 

He  entered  on  the  study  of  law  under  EbenesEer  Moseley,  Esq.;  and, 
on  the  celebration  of  our  national  birth-day,  in  1821,  Mr.  Cushiqg 
delivered  an  oration  for  the  Debating  Club  of  his  adopted  town,  in 
which  he  said:  ''As  the  grandest  invention  ever  yet  bestowed  upon 
the  human  race  is  that  of  political  sodeties,  so  there  i&  a  grander  still 
which  remains ;  and  that  is  a  Federal  Union,  embracbg  within  its 
ample  jurisdiction  all  the  civilized  nations  of  the  globe."  In  1822  he 
was  an  entered  attorney  m  the  courts  of  Essex  county,  and  gave  a  4th 
of  July  oration  for  the  Light  In&ntry  Company  of  Newburyport.  In 
1825  he  was  elected  a  State  representative;  and  in  the  next  year  he 
was  seated  in  the.  State  Senate,  and  published  a  History  of  Newbury- 
port  He  came  out  this  year,  also,  with  a  treatise  on  the  IVactical 
Principles  of  Political  Economy.  He  had  previously  translated  a  work 
from  the  French  on  Maritime  Contracts  for  Letting  to  Hire.  He  pro^ 
nounced  a  eulogy  on  Jefferson  and  Adams,  in  Newburyport,  at  this 
period,  where  he  pursued  the  suooessful  jpractioe  of  the  law  until  1829. 
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OKoHMeHbdMh,  dM#tar  of  B»  M^  WiUb»or 

Winlmtt«eiityHU3fiM9ofa0e,llr.  ChuluDg  ir«  a  oaodUbfee  te 
diHriotto  did  Hiyiiie  of  OoogresB;  aai  im aeeiuwd  ef  leeon* 
faknfldf  m  the  Boston  PMariot^  October  14, 1«26,  as^a  aait^ 
iU0  jagnmliBiit^  whidi  be  indigDaBtlj  dttafo^ed,  in  an  olofMit 
Msnee,  poUaiied  on  the  last  dqr  of  tkal  month.  Ha  reouufa:  'Ml 
has  ben  aaid,  if  the  aoOor  waa  my  firieoid,  be  ifoold  pat  me  in  tba 
migr  of  kaowing  bim,  <Nr  of  osanalpakiQg  myaelfy^-^biit  tiie  aaMiiiBi  ia 
altagethar  gratoitoos*  Jimiaa  waa  friendly  to  Borl^  and  yet  ba 
fpudd  aoO  iacor  theiidc  of  ezponng  bimeelf,  efvaa  to  dear  bis  friml 
ftiMa  an  iajarioQa  cnurpioion.  TOie  shaflaof  cahmny  were  afliailiiig  tite 
gMateat  and  the  beet,  and  ebonld  I  mormar  if  they  ehaneed  to  deaowd 
qponmybniAler  bead?  The  Fatherof  las  Goontry  was odnipelled  ta 
moom  in  bitterness  of  spirit,  that,  after  all  hia  toila  and  servioea,  ba 
waa  ISbeUed  in  language  fit  <mly  to  be  applied  to  a  yalgar  pidqpodKet 
Have  notour  semors  beheld  Hamilton  accused  of  robbing  the  treasury) 
SoIUvan,  of  cheating  a  po(nr  man  in  an  erdinaiy  baigun  ?  and  Jeflb^^ 
of  being  a  common  debulter?  Nay;  scarce  two  years  ba?e  gone  by, 
irince,  just  befiire  an  election,  the  behest  man  in  this  nation  was  sued 
an  a  charge  of  petty  fraud."  So  powerful  was  Ae  prejudice  on  the 
|mbSc  mind,  in  this  accusation,  that  our  young  candUkite  was  not 
elected. 

Were  it  not  fi>r  this  &^pointment,  it  is  highly  probable  that  the 
Hterary  world  would  never  have  been  Ibvored  with  three  valuable  pro- 
jkictioDS,  which  w^re  the  result  of  the  tour  over  Buiope  with  his 
accomplished  wife,  firom  1829  to  1882,  shortly  after  lUs  untoward  mis- 
fortune. In  1832  was  published  Letters  Descr^tiye  of  Public  Mob- 
lonents,  Bem&fj  and  Ik^ners,  in  France  and  Spain,  Written  by  hia 
wffe,  in  two  volumes,  which  convey  a  highly  deoided  ooncepti<m  of  her 
intellectual  and  moral  powers,  fn  the  same  year,  Mr.  Cushiag  pdb^ 
Bshed  his  Reminiscences  of  Spain, —  the  Country,  its  Peo]^,  Histaiy 
mid  Monuments, —  in  two  volumes.  He  came  out,  this  year,  also,  with 
4  Bevierw,  Hbtorical  and  Political,  of  the  late  Revolution  in  France, 
a^d  the  Ckmseqnent  Events  in  Belgium,  Pohind,  Great  Britab,  and 
Oiher  Piartsof  Smrope, — in  two  volumes.  In  this  year,  moreover,  ba 
proaonnoed  his  admirabfe  oration  at  NewburTport  In  18Sft  Mr. 
Cashing  addressed  tl»  American  lartitate  of  Instraelion;  and  gave^ 
i]SD,aeiil<^anIji&yetta,fixr  Aa  joang  man  of  Sever,  N.  H.^  and 
imj^j  to  Cooper,  the  novelist 


Alto  miA  BtriUiig  evidenoe  oFi&ental  pow€r  aad  perM^^ 
Ooah^g  rose  aboTe  tba  shaftB  oF  otlnmny,  and  was  dedtod,  mlSSS 
tod  18S4,  bj  tfie  town  rf  NewboiTpQit,  to  tfie  Stale  Legislatare, 
when  he  acquired  great  6me  bj  his  speedi  on  tiie  earreni^  and  paHfe 
deposils,  iHueh  was  published.  Bjaving  flras  prepared  the  mj  te 
pablic  regard,  Mr.  Cashing  again  Arew  the  ganntlet  ftr  m  seat  in 
Congress,  and  was  deoted  by  Essex  distriet  in  1885,  whidh  station  he 
ooenpied  nntQ  1848.  While  in  GongresS)  his  Ktmury  pnrsintB  nn 
parallel  with  his  interest  in  national  politics ;  tx  we  find  hhn  a  fine- 
qnent  eontribntor  to  the  North  American  Review,  in  his  tastefiol  arti* 
cles  on  the  legal  and  social  condition  of  women,  and  a  renew  ol 
^'Boccaccio."  The  history  of  his  conntry  is  fionSiar  to  his  nund  as 
household  breathings,  as  his  articles  on  Columbus  and  Amerigo  Tes- 
pucd  clearly  hidicate.  Mr.  Cushing  gave  an  oration  before  the  Ktersiy 
societies  of  Amherst  College,  Aug.  28, 1886,  on  the  subject  of  popular 
eloquence,  and  its  power  in  our  republic.  We  wish,  said  a  reTiewer, 
ihat  one  in  a  hundred  of  l3ie  orations  which  come  upon  us  by  the 
thousand,  were  a  hundredth  part  as  good.  His  style  as  a  writer,  like 
his  manner  as  a  speaker,  has  been,  generally,  too  fiirmal,  and  movea 
with  a  stately,  buskined  tread.  His  elements  were  taken  too  freely 
from  the  Latin  part  of  our  vernacular  tongue,  to  the  neglect  of  the 
pithiest  and  raciest  words  and  sayings  which  grow  upon  the  old  Saaron 
Stock. 

In  the  oration  at  the  head  of  this  oulline,  Mr.  Cushing  remaifa  Aat 
the  Colonization  Society  utterly  disayows  any  sentiment  or  derign  of 
in  will  towards  the  colored  citizens  of  the  United  States.  "  Our  pur- 
poses in  respect  of  them  are  dictated  by  beneyolent  consideralaon  toft 
their  welfiure.  We  may,  it  is  true,  be  mistaken  in  the  means  we  adopt 
for  their  intended  good, —  all  means  are  liable  to  err;  btit,  if  we  err  in 
this  matter,  it  is  an  error  of  the  head,  not  the  heart.  And,  for  mysetf, 
I  profess  that  the  emigration  from  among  us  <tf  all  the  colored  inhab- 
itants of  the  country  would,  in  my  opinion,  occasion  a  chasm  in  the 
?arious  walks  of  industry,  which  I  am  at  a  loss  to  see  how  we  should 
supply;  and,  therefore,  I  am  not  prepared  to  admit  that  their  remoTal 
would  be  for  our  interest.  At  the  same  time,  I  cannot  sympathise  m 
any  partial  scheme  of  alleged  philanthropy,  which,  out  of  anxiety  finr 
the  welfim  of  the  blacks,  wonld  totally  disregard  that  of  the  whites;  I 
oannot  desire  to  see  my  country  plunged  mto  the  hoirors  of  a  servile 
iDSuneetion,  or  <tf  civil  war;  nor  can  I  abslsfai  torn  raising  my  voice 
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i^vnst  xooMBmeB  which,  in  mj  nffgnhaukm^  sap  the  very  foundatiflii 
oftfaeUmcm." 

Mr.  CushiDg  gave  another  oration  at  Springfield,  July  4, 1839,  OA 
4ihe  material  growth  and  territorial  {wogreaa  of  our  oonntry.  The 
aeqpiaitionof  Louisiana  was  obtained  by  a  flagrant  violation  of  the  eon* 
atitntion,  language  sanctioned  by  the  great  Jefibraon  himself.  One 
dgect  of  our  orator  was  to  repress  an  undoe  ambition  to  widen  oor 
natioDal  bounds.  He  moreover  pronounced,  this  year,  for  the  Phi 
Seta  Eappa  Sodety,  at  Cambridge,  an  oration  on  the  enrora  of  popular 
sseGmiiera,  in  which  he  displayed  gireai  ability,  and  a  ready  rhetorical 
yower. 

IJx.  Chuhing  has  ever  had  the  lepotatioQ  of  great  ambition*  Woald 
that  all  men  of  talent  among  us  had  the  nerve  of  Oaleb  Gushing;  and| 
instead  of  burrowing  unknown,  would  elevate  themselves  in  elevating 
the  standard  of  the  public  wel&re !  "  I  am  also  accused  of  youth  ana 
ambition,"  says  he,  when  his  motives  were  impugned.  '*  As  fi)r  the 
heinoas  &ult  of  not  being  an  dd  man,  I  may  say,  with  Chatham  in 
hie  youth,  that  I  hope  time  will  mend  it,  and  that  the  charge  cornea 
with  ill  grace  tami  some,  to  whom  age  has  arrived,  without  wisdom. 
But,  in  seriousness,  it  is  oieedless  to  be  wiser  than  the  constitution. 
And  I  am  yet  to  be  informed  what  there  is  culpable  in  a  pure  and 
fiii^j^hearted  ambition,  with  a  willingness,  when  called,  to  enter,  the 
career  of  public  service,  which  the  republican  institutions  of  our  happy 
country  open  to  all  its  citisens, — to  tiie  low  alike  with  the  lofty."  We 
cemember  the  remark  of  a  lady  of  his  adqyted  town,  who,  on  seemf 
John  Quincy  Adams  and  Cal^  Cashing  walking  together,  on  Peni^ 
aylvania  Avenue,  at  the  capital,  said  she  felt  proud  for  her  native 
State,  that  it  had  such  men ;  and  this  reminds  us  of  the  felicitoiis 
epigrsm  from  the  pen  of  Hannah  F.  Gould,  another  hdy  of  Newbury- 
port,  and  somewhat  eminent  in  poetry,  that,  even  though  he  were  und^ 
g^nnd,  he  would  still  be  pushing ;  and  a  political  opponent  also  said 
of  him  that  there  was  no  fear  ''he  would  ever  use  any  other  than 
means  worthy  of  his  elevated  character  to  push  himself  to  those  dia- 
dnctions  which  would  be  the  certain  meed  <^  his  abilities,  if  his  politics 
were  of  a  more  popular  cast"  As  the  qpigram  of  Miss  Oould,  and  the 
gaUant  reply  of  Caleb  Cushing,  are  ever  in  request,  we  here  insert 

Ihemboth: 

««La7tiidean^deiid» 

For  in  tiM  mkI  bed 

BcpoM  ths  bodj  «r  CofUag  s 
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tn  iiiiwuw  BoMnr  ^ratois. 


^B^  mponid: 

WHhowl  w<nuidli|^f  4QidA  klli  «* 
^Aad  gmn  gnmt  tiM  gRM  thtt 's  aboT*  Imt  ; 
HaTiBg  tint  ervy  beMi 
To  tlie  r^gioiiB  Im3ow» 

1 4o«&  hMMlflbr  ft  lorn." 


The  mort  dbetivid  disiday  mdb  on  tiw  floor  of  Oongnn,  kj  ChM 
CusIiiDg,  iras  in  the  winter  aesaion  of  1886,  when  Benjamin  Hai&i,  «f 
XentQcl^,  die  carfing-knife  of  Jolm  Randolph,  ^' whetled  on  ^  faikk- 
hit,''  attacked  the  dumoter  of  the  New  En^^uidera,  and  attrihatad  to 
:tfieni,  in  tH  their  aets,  gnmDing  and  meioraaary  motiToa.  Bbrdia 
A  moal  provoking  and  annoying  enemy, — wtdi  hia  defonned 
«ooked  like  an  andaoiooa  note  of  intamgataen,  his  liyid  free  peering, 
«itfi  aaneering  exprearion,  into  that  of  hia  adveraary, —  a  aeraai^ano- 
fant  tone  of  Toioe, — hia  left  hand  throat,  oeoiitry  hwyer  Hk^  mkk 
Aieel^anoe  and  grace,  into  Ik  hreediea  poohet; — altogedwr,  he  mm 
enongfa  to  worry  ^  moat  resigned;  and,  had  Job  been  afliiybad  wA 
m  vgo&A  from  BenHardb,  of  Kentucky,  he  wwld  have  boonoed,  like 
aparohed  pea,  from  hia  atabolar  mound,  seised  iq)on  the  adjacent  piloli. 
Ibi^,  and  scattered  deaih  and  deatracticn  aroond  hias.  He  aimed  at 
cod-fishery,  wooden  natmega,  and  tin^fcddfing;  and  said  thai  CUab 
thiahing  came-fiom  a  section  of  coontry  where  the  people  conM  aea  a 
deUar  with  the  naked  eye  aa  &r  aa  throo^  atekaoope.  Mr.  Cnahiag 
teplied  to  thia  philippic  in  a  calm  and  dignified  speech.  He  reviewed 
die  history  of  New  England,  proved  her  sons  the  worthy  deaoendanta 
of  the  sturdy  oM  Plymonth  Pilgifms,  and  woyc  a  masterly  defence,  of 
gntL%  strength  and  bean^,  that  even  silenced  the  herefeofi»e  unabashed 
Kentackian.  That  debate  gave  rise,  in  part,  to  an  excellent  artide  in 
the  North  American  Beview,  entitled  Misconcq)tiona  of  the  New 
Bngland  Character,  ascribed  to  hia  hand. 

Mr.  Cushingwas  never  feondcdiuttbering  at  his  desk.  His  veieewna 
^n  resomiding  in  vindication  of  important  nstkmal  intaests.  Hia 
Speedies  were  vigorous  and  eflective.  Hie  land  diatribotiGii,  rifjbiL  «f 
petition  on  slavery,  ezecntive  nsorpation,  claims  on  Oregon,  riiiuamus 
of  the  Indian  department,  were  right  manfblly  discnaaed.  Li  Con- 
gress, he  was  seated  on  the  left  of  the  speakor*    His  penxm  is  of  die 


kh^^%ttsdirQ&-p9opQrti0Md;  liis  ftoe  intellfldml  aiid  faan^ 
his  eye  quick  and  pmoiiig.  He  luui  somewluit  the  roanding 
flbeolders  of  a  Btodent  He  ahines  in  polite  Hlerature,  ae  he  does  in 
polite  sooiety.  As  a  pablio  debater  he  ranks  high,  and  has  been  one 
of  the  most  efficient  aetoo  of  the  Whig  and  Democratic  parties.  His 
laanner  was  calm  and  snhAied.  He  seemed  to  \^Ye  studied  his  mode 
of  address;  and,  if  anything,  was  rather  formal.  His  voice  was  gat- 
tonal,  and,  in  atterapti^g  to  attain  a  proper  level,  he  rednoed  his  tones 
to  too  low  a  scale ;  and  when  he  was  up,  it  struck  the  spectattH:  that  he 
Has  listening  to  a  public  lecturer,  rather  than  an  eloquent  statesman 
fosarii^  fcfth  his  thoughts  to  an  Anierioan  Congreas*  Atamuch  later 
fmodf  Mr.  Cashing  has  been  disencumbered  of  these  defects.  Whal- 
•wur  Gushing  said  was  chaiacteriied  by  purity  of  sigrle  and  depth  of 
lifleetion.  On  all  subjects  he  applied  himself  with  diligence,  and  his 
Miensive  Isaining  enabled  him  to  qpeak  sensibly  and  effectively  oa  all 
tapias  in  which  he  engiged. 

In  1840,  Mr.  Guehiag  beoame  the  avowed  cb^mpioii  fixr  Harrison, 
and  wvote  an  outline  of  the  life  and  services  —  civil  and  military — of 
Aat  eminent  man,  uigiDg  his  elevation  to  the  presidency.  This  taut 
was  showered  all  over  the  land.  On  the  decease  of  Harrison,  Mr. 
CtisIuBg  opoily  eq^oused  the  measures  of  President  Tyler,  by  whom 
liowaa  nonmu^  three  times  as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  wns 
rQeatad  by  the  Senate.  In  July,  1843,  he  was  appointed  the  com- 
mwioner  to  China  fer  the  United  States.  President  Tyler  addreBSc4 
.  the  feUowiag  letter  to  the  emperpr,  written  by  Daniel  Webster,  tboi 
this  Seci^tary  of  State: 

Letter  to  the  Emperor  tf  China,  from  tke  Pretident  of  the  United  Statee  of  America, 

<<  I,  John  Tyler,  President  of  the  United  States  of  America,  which 
States  are  (here  Mow  all  the  names,  closing  with  Michigan),  send  you 
dus  letter  of  peace  and  friendship,  sijped  by  my  own  hand. 

"  I  hope  your  health  is  good.  China  is  a  great  empire,  extending 
over  a  great  part  of  the  world.  The  Chinese  are  numerous.  You 
have  nuUioas  and  millions  of  sul^ecta.  The  twenty-six  United  States 
ile  as  laige  as  China^  thongjb  our  people  are  not  so  numerous.  The 
rist^  sun  looks  upon  the  great  mountains  and  rivers  of  China.  When 
he  sttta,  he  looks  upon  riven  and  mountains  equally  Lirga  in  the  United 
Statea  Our  tavritories  extend  from  one  great  ocean  to  the  other;  and 
on  the  west  we  are  divided  from  your  dommions  only  by  the  seiu    Leav* 


OM  IHB  HramV  WMMV  0RAT0B8. 

iag  ike  mooA  ef  one  of  ev  greal  rifen,  «oi  gmg  coutei^  i 
Ike  Mttiiig  0ttn,  ire  8m1  to  Japtn  ud  lo  Hie  TeHow  Ses. 

"  Now,  my  wordfl  are,  ihftt  tlie  govemmentai  of  two  esoh  gnMt 
ooontrieB  shoold  be  «t  peace.  It  a  proper,  aai  aoeordiag  to  Ae  i*9 
of  Hoaiw,  that  they  should  respect  each  odier,  and  act  niaely.  IJ 
dieirefore,  send  to  your  court  Oakb  Onshmg,  one  of  the  wise  mtti 
learned  men  of  this  oooatry.  On  bis  first  anifal  in  Otaxm  he  iriB 
inqure  Ibr  your  health.  He  has  striet  orden  to  go  to  yoar  great  tt^ 
of  Peking,  and  there  to  deliver  diis  letter.  He  vill  hate  with  him 
aeeretaries  and  interpreters. 

''  The  Chinese  love  to  trade  iridi  oar  people,  and  to  sell  tiiem  tea 
and  silk,  for  which  our  people  pay  silver,  and  sometimee  oAer  aitMeai 
But,  a  the  Chinese  and  the  Americaiis  will  irade,  there  shall  be  rdes^ 
so  that  they  shall  not  break  your  laws  or  oar  laws.  Our  ministeri 
Oileb  Cashing,  is  avthoriaed  to  make  a  treaty  to  regakte  trade.  Let 
it  be  just  Let  there  be  no  unfiur  advantage  on  either  side.  Let  the 
people  trade,  not  only  at  Canton,  but  ahN>  at  Amoy,  Ningpo,  Shaogan, 
Fnhchang,  and  all  such  other  places  as  may  offiar  profitable  exchangee, 
both  to  China  and  the  United  States,  provided  they  do  not  break  yomr 
laws  nor  our  laws.  We  shall  not  take  the  part  of  evfl-doera  Ws 
shall  not  uphold  them  that  break  your  laws.  Therefore,  we  doubt  teot 
that  you  will  be  pleased  that  oar  messenger  of  peace,  with  this  letter 
in  his  hand,  shall  come  to  Peking,  and  there  deliver  it;  and  tbA  yoot 
great  <^Boers  will,  by  your  (»der,  mske  a  treaty  with  him  to  regaiafee 
affiurs  of  trade,  so  ^t  nothing  may  happen  to  disturb  the  peace 
between  China  and  America.  Let  the  treaty  be  signed  by  yonr  own 
imperial  hand.  It  shall  be  signed  by  mine,  by  the  aathori^  of  oar 
great  council,  the  Senate.  And  so  may  your  health  be  good,  and 
may  peace  reign. 

"  Written  at  Washingtcm,  this  12th  day  of  July,  in  the  year  of  onr 
Lord,  1848.  Tour  good  firiend." 

Mr.  Cashing,  previous  to  his  dqnrtnre  en  this  misaion,  made  hiaH 
self  fSeuodiliar  with  the  Manchoa  language,  as  best  adapted  to  his  inter- 
course  with  the  court,  it  being  more  copious  and  expressive,  as  also  less 
%urative  and  obscure,  than  the  Chinese.  The  emperor,  and  many  ef 
&e  high  officers  of  State  were  Manchous;  and  to  each  of  the  Seprsme 
Boards  constitutiqg  the  cabinet  there  was  a  Msnohou  as  weU  as  a 
Chinese  president 


cisam  eoBocmk.  UBL 


^  ImJnfy,  1848,  oar  mlniiler  niM  m  4e  Bteun-fti^te  MbMouri, 
nUch  was  destrojei  hj  fire,  August  22d  of  that  year,  off  Oibraltaif. 
D»  fnrtaaaitely  reaoued  all  hia  oflBdal  papers  firom  destraetioii ;  and, 
iMioat  awaiting  ihe  msftmelions  of  goyemment,  directly  proceeded  on 
Ua  nuasioii,  bytlie  way  of  Egypt  and  India,  to  China,  and  in  sixmontltt 
ftMoeeded  in  the  negotiation  of  a  tj!6atj,  which  was  signed  at  Wanghia, 
3vfy  8, 1844.  It  was  ratified  by  Taokwang,  tiie  Emperor  of  COnna, 
and  fiutfy  ezehanged  by  the  United  States  and  China,  Dec.  81, 1845. 
fQuiB  Mr.  Cashing  had  the  proad  satisfikction  of  being  the  first  for- 
eigner who  oyer  negotiated  with  "the  Son  of  Hearen"  open  eqoal 
tems,  and  secured  for  the  United  Statea  an  honorable  standing  in  the 
CUastial  Empire. 

Daring  this  joamey,  among  other  osefnl  parsaits,  he  prepared  a 
hi^y  valaaUe  article  <m  the  peooliar  geographical  position  and  uniqiie 
{riiysical  charaeteristics  of  Egypt,  dated  Saea,  Oct  8, 1848,  which  ha 
forwatded  to  Francis  Markoe,  Esq.,  corresponding  secretary  of  the 
National  Institato,  at  Washington.  Mr.  Cashing  retamed  t^m  (Sana 
ikroagh  Mexico,  haying  made  almost  a  complete  droait  of  the  globe, 
by  land  and  sea,  within  a  belt  of  forty  degrees,  in  the  period  of  less 
than  one  year. 

'  Mr.  Cashing  has  proyed  himsdf  abundandy  qaalifiied  for  any  poUfK 
laal  stati(»L  He  was  elected,  in  1846,  a  refMresentatiye  of  Newboiy^ 
port  to  the  State  Legislatare,  and  in  the  sabseqnent  year  was  a  can«- 
didiMbe  for  the  office  of  goyemor  of  his  natiye  State.  The  war  wil^ 
Manoo  haying  been  declared,  ib.  Coahmg  warmly  adyocated  an  i^pro* 
pmtion  of  twenty  thoosand  dollars  for  the  benefit  of  the  Maseaohosetts 
yolanteers  m  that  seryice,  which  was  rejected  by  the  Legislatare.  £te 
was  elected  colonel  of  tins  body  of  yolanteers  in  1848,  and  in  a  fow 
months  was  appointed  a  brigadier-general ;  and  was  in  command  of  tlie 
yohtnteer  regiments  of  Yirginia,  Soath  Candina  and  Mississippi,  on  the 
firont  of  tibe  line  at  Baena  Vista,  ander  Major  General  Taybr.  Hos» 
tilities  haying  ceased  on  this  general  diyision,  he  was  transferred,  at  his 
own  request,  to  the  line  of  Major  General  Scott,  onder  whom  he  seryed 
nfttil  tlH)  peace. 

On  his  retam  to  the  United  States,  Gen.  Cashing  was  elected,  in 
1949,  to  tiie  State  Legidatnre,  as  a  representatiye  of  Newbury ;  and, 
as  has  been  related  of  his  ancestor,  Judge  CosUng,'of  Scituate,  he  was 
Ae  fifo  and  soul  of  the  OouH.  A  political  opponent,  writing  of  Caleb 
Cashing  in  regard  to  a  political  debate  in  which  he  was  engaged,  In  thA 
44* 
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WM  done  by  tlie  kgioil  MnmitMr  of  Galib  Ooihiiig.  Iho  iaak  of  4h» 
Wida,  tA  the  keenaMg  of  the  edgo,  wwa  alifceancQiapwMiL  Hmw 
ms  no  efloapofrom  the  blows  of  the!  steal.  AjA  apolitiosl  fiteid  aeid 
of  hiiB,  that  few  man  hftve  either  the  inlaUeeteel  or  the  phjMateafM- 
i^  to  do  what  he  has  aooomplished ;  and  when  the  aaasioii  k  ovsti  tad 
the  people  look  baok  oalmly  upon  the  measues  and  nibms  wImIi 
irill  have  been  eflbcted,  they  will  see  the  imprass  of  Gea.  GoshiB^e 
Mad  staiaped  npoa  all  the  most  important  ehaa^  whish  hasia 


In  the  manly  and  patriotic  document,  written  by  Cakb  duUng,  en 
the  nature  of  the  opposition  to  the  Fagiti?e  8bYeAei»and  its  tendency 
to  dissolve  the  Union,  he  says :  ''Why  do  any  of  the  people  of  ] 
shosettB  condemn  the  extradition  aci?  Why  the  extiadilion 
in  the  eonstitation?  We  haye  the  answer  to  tUsinqniiy  in  the  nfmied 
nkerior  objects  of  the  abolitionists  proper,  as  distingnished  finm  the 
Free  Soilers,  which  aboIitionistB  are  the  men  who  lead  the  wgjfaitioni 
and  imder  whose  i^iparent  leadership  se  laige  n  mass  of  men  havei 
nnreflectingly,  sofiered  themaelyes  to  come  to  be  ranked.  They  ase 
legioaL  They  oligect  to  the  extradition  law  because  their  avowed  aim 
is  to  abolish  negro  slavery  in  the  United  Btaftas  by  extra  constitQlMmal 
and  revdntionary  means*  They  object  to  the  extaditien  clause  of  the 
eonstitntion  for  the  same  reaam.  Oiey  object  to  the  constitationilBdf, 
beeanseitstands  inthe  way  ofabditionism.  !Ehey  propoas  and  advo- 
cate nullification,  and  the  dissolution  of  the  Uni(MB^  in  peifset  goodfiith, 
as  being  the  only  means  of  separating  tkemaelves  fiKHn  davary,  and 
ridding  themselves  of  all  participation  in  the  respoasibility  of  its  qq»> 
tinaance  in  the  south."    Is  this  imputation  justifiable  ? 

lu  connection  with  this  subject,  we  here  present  Mr.  Ooshing's  pem- 
ration  to  the  spbited  oration  delivered  at  Newbuyport)  Jvlj  4, 1882 : 
"  This  Union  is  a  vast  fiibrio  of  political  forethou|^  sagscity,  and 
aomprehension.  Its  builders  were  Ihe  master  minds  of  the  Ke« 
World.  Shall  we,  like  a  spendthrift  heir,  lavishing  in  an  hour  of  riot 
the  tieasures  amassed  by  the  parental  wisdom  fifom  which  he  has  degBB- 
eiated, —  shall  we  scatter  our  splendid  heritage  to  the  winds)  I  wSl 
not  b^eve  it  I  appeal  to  the  spirits  of  oar  firffaers  to  look  doamfinm 
their  blessed  abode  on  hij^,  to  watdi  over  our  intarestSi  and  to  givn  m 
fir  the  file  of  patriotism  kindled  at  their  own  holyj 


iMBf  Agit  yMt^MM,  as  AajioiifUi 
I  jm  hwve  beqmrtlied  to  tten,  ihall  appkad  ywr 
^riadom,  andvnbarA  gMietatwiia  shall  be  jmmd  to  emBkte  jonr  virtues, 
jaad  to  asiaMito  tlieir  ^Mt  xteolns  bjrike  contenqdatiim  (^  joarexaoh 
fku  ^Tbe  long  fine  <rf  your  desoeiidaiits,  who  peaoefollj  reap  tiis 
acLfaatagPS  w^iish  your  Uood  puMhased  fer  them,  shall  gratefiily 
eherish  jout  memory.  Posterity  can  o^ect  no  more  sptendid  mona^ 
DwntB  to  yonr  &me,  than  are  the  public  institutions  which  your  wis- 
dnn  planned,  and  your  heroism  establislied.  Thecolleges  you  endowed, 
the  free  schools  you  finrnded  and  protected  by  law,  the  nicely-balaneed 
adjustment  of  the  powers  of  gofevnment  you  devised,  the  reli^ons 
ordinances  you  sustained,  the  rage  and  just  laws  you  enacted,  the 
sober,  industrious  and  enterprising  population  whidi  such  laws  and 
iBstitutions  fostered,  and  Hbe  system  of  defence  and  reTenue  wliidi 
supports  and  binds  together  the  whole, —  these  aie  the  imperishable 
memorials  of  your  renown,  to  which  every  year,  in  the  lapse  of  time, 
instead  of  tarnishing  their  lustre,  shall  but  add  new  vigor,  freshnees, 
and  brilliancy." 

OaM)  Cusbing  was  the  first  mayor  of  Newburyport,  in  1851 ;  and 
m  lisaitnre  in  the  mty  oharter,  probably  adopted  at  his  suggestion,  is  that 
ibt  major  shall  receive  no  salary.  He  is  the  most  public-spirited  man 
IB  die  dtj.  Two  fortunes  having  descended  to  him  by  will,  he  is  13>- 
atul  in  Ilk  gifks,  and  in  the  provisions  he  makes  for  the  benefit  of  the 
pubfic.  He  is  ready,  at  any  time,  to  throw  open  his  house  to  the  pub- 
lie,  and  convert  his  gaxdens  and  orchards  into  pleasure-grounds,  and  to 
fbndsh  entertainment,  when  expedient  His  generosity,  in  this  way, 
Adws  on  like  a  river;  and  the  noble  reception  extended  to  the  one  hn»- 
4gnA  and  twenty-'five  members  of  the  Ancient  and  Honorable  Artillery 
Company,  of  whidi  he  is  the  commander,  will  be  memorable  in  the  history 
•f  that  venerable  body.  As  nmyor,  he  is  out  early  on  horeebaok,  libi 
die  elder  Quincy  of  Boston,  with  a  watdifol  eye  upon  aU  pdioe  dutiea. 
He  inquires  of  men  in  every  occupation,  and  every  locality,  andof  every 
kindof  association,  regarding  the  wants  cf  the  city;  and  listens  to  su^ 
geations  tending  to  public  benefit.  He  never  fixrgets  a  person,  how- 
ever obscure,  who  has  ever  conferred  upon  him  a  per8<»al  &vw;  and 
Ii»  is  sure,  in  sosaewayi  to  bestow  m  mark  of  his  approbation.  These 
txnks,  and  tbeTeputatioa  tk^  have  given  him  of  being  a  noMe-heartsA 
man,  enabled  him,  when  a  Whig,  to  command  a  large  portxm  of  Ika 
Jtenootatic  votes  iA,  his  vifiinity;  and  now,  while  he  is  a  Democrat  ef 


aw  TBI  mmmm^  Bonw  iauiiOB& 

4»  dd  Im,  I»  giC  «he  ^eto  of  a  krg»  portioii  «f  the  Wl^,  lOteaw 
fiqviMd*  Fow  umi  hft^  tii6  good  801186  to  direot  1ii6ir  auolMtioii  fato 
acbttOMllikethk;  and  sodi  eoone,  od  Ae  pert  of  Mr.  Ciisldiig,  fbdijf 
aeooontB  fixr  his  popnlari^  at  home.  He  has  been  twice  eleeted 
mayor  by  an  almost  unanimous  tote.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Ameri- 
esn  Academy  of  Arts  and  Seienoes,  and  of  the  Board  of  Oreneeni 
of  Harvard  College. 


RICHARD  SULLIVAN  FAY. 

JULY  4»  ISSi.    lOK  XHB  01117  AimiOBITaS. 

Was  bom  at  Cambridge ;  a  son  of  Hon.  Judge  Fay ;  graduated  at 
Harvard  College  in  1825 ;  was  of  the  Law  School,  and  a  oounsellor- 
at-law.  He  married  Catharine  Leavitt,  daughter  of  Dudley  Pickman, 
jBsq.,  of  Salem.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Ancient  and  Honorable 
Artillery  Company,  and  of  the  Boston  city  Council  in  1835. 


FREDERICK  ROBINSON. 

JULT  i,  1834.    FOB  THB  TRADES  UNION. 

Was  bom  at  Exeter,  N.  H,  in  1799,  and  entered  Ate  academy  in 
1681.  Like  Roger  Sherman,  a  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
enoe,  he  rose  from  the  shoemaker's  bench  to  eminent  political  station. 
He  was  a  self-taught  lawyer,  and  became  president  of  the  Mas8achii<-' 
setts  Senate,  in  the  administration  of  Got.  Morton,  in  the  year  184d ; 
aad  was  the  means  of  abolishing  special  pleading  in  the  courts  of  justioe, 
seconded  by  Robert  Bantoul,  Jr.,  Esq., — a  reform  which  the  fiunous 
Jolm  Gardiner  &iled  to  effect,  in  1786.  Mr.  Robmson  married  Mary 
Hntton;  was  thewarden  of  the  Massaohusetfes  State  Prison,  and  of  the 
Stete  Senate  in  1851. 

This  was  a  joyful  day  for  the  Boston  Trades  Union,  as  the  bw  fot 
llie  ab<riition  of  imprisonment  for  debt,  which  was  drafted  by  JSt.  Rob- 
issen,  and  aUy  sustained  by  him  hi  its  passage  llifough  ^e  Legida^ 

»>  «eok  efeet  this  day.    The  oiatiim  was  dalitered  on  Fort  B8L 


^loaaMd  penoQs,  niih  baiai«m  and  emUoms.  A  bea^tiflil  printiwai 
preWi  ft&d  a  aapfrb  firigate  oompletely  riggpd  and  mannedi  dimim  by 
tirei^jr-foiir  white  luxneB,  gmre  eftol  to  the  panda. 


EDWARD  EVERETT. 

BSFT.  e,  18S4.     EULOaT  OK  LAVATBTIB. 

Whbn  the  eloquent  Everett  pronoonced  hie  first  great  oration,  at 
the  age  of  thirty,  on  the  eucumatanoeB  &vorable  to  the  progreaa  of 
Uteratore  in  the  United  States  of  America,  aaud  the  fiitfaers,  fellofw- 
graduates  and  students,  of  his  venerable  Alma  Mater,  and  in  presenoa 
of  Labyette,  whom  he  beautifully  apostrophised, — '^  Welcome !  thrice 
welcome  to  our  shores !  and  whithersoever  your  course  shall  take  yoQ| 
throughout  the  limits  of  the  continent,  the  ear  that  hears  you  shall  bless 
jou,  the  eye  that  sees  you  sfaaQ  give  witness  to  you,  and  every  tongue 
ezolaam,  with  heartfelt  joy,  ^  Welcome !  welcome,  Ls&yette ! '  "—  the 
performance  was  received  with  great  apphuse.  When  published,  it 
received  greater  &vor  than  any  oration  ever  delivered  at  this  ancient 
seat  of  learning,  and  doubdess  had  an  influence  in  shaping  his  future 
oourse  of  life.  We  bless  the  day ;  for,  by  this  rhetorical  inspiration^ 
tlieie  has  been  showered  upon  our  republic  a  body  of  orations  and 
speeches,  founded  on  the  declaration  cf  independence  and  the  national 
oesQstittttion,  destined  to  be  the  admiration  of  all  future  gsnerattons. 
Ffurtunate  is  it  for  our  republic  that  Everett  has  trod  in  the  paths  of 
Cicero;  and,  though  we  question  not  his  capacity  to  have  brouj^t  oat 
•QOie  great  production  on  a  single  subject,  of  enduring  fiune,  yet  the 
embodiment  of  his  national  orations,  in  a  ccmnected,  classified  fona, 
tKWprises  a  great  work  itself^  of  more  practical,  suUime  and  enduring 
^atnie,  than  the  most  ehborate  disquisitions  of  the  most  profoimd 
i^utiiors  in  the  Union.  More  Ug^y  &vored  than  most  orators  in  our 
land,  Edward  Everett  has  enjoyed  his  own  fiune,  fixHu  the  blush  of 
joutii  to  the  decline  cf  maturity;  and  this  reminds  one  of  the  opinion 
cfOnionissJeflBmon  retarding  his  oiatioQ  before  layette;  ^'liiaait 
^ycellent,  mudi  of  it  is  sublimely  so;  well  worthy  crfT  its  author  aa4 
bia  sul))ect,  of  whom  we  may  truly  sa^,  as  was  said  ef  QegfnMmk 


•^JFMhar  fmnd  suL^ ''  OnMy  is  «8  clsuty  tfke  ismfmOm  «r 
BreieU  m  it  ins  of  Cidao;  and,  like  faitt,  is  so  interwo^ea  in  1m 
phyncftl  and  meatal  oonstitotioD,  that  he  hts  esoeDad  most  of  tfo 
rheloricians  of  his  age. 

In  a  leotnre  detiTeied  before  the  Mercantile  Library  AssooiatiQii  of 
Boston,  on  the  28th  of  Jannaiy,  1852,  Mr.  Everett  oontnsted  ti^ 
iaunigration  now  going  on  to  the  United  Stales  with  the  inTaeiin  of 
die  Roman  em|nre  by  the  barbarons  nationa  of  the  i|orih  and  east,  and 
intimated  the  opinion  that  the  number  of  immigrantB  to  Amerioa  siase 
1790  (which,  with  their  natural  inorease,  are  snppssed  to  be  fivenal- 
liostt)  might  eqnal  the  nnmber  of  the  barbarians  who  estaUiahed  then^ 
sslfas  within  the  tismtories  of  Borne.  Mr.  Everett  then  prooeeded  aa 
Mows : 

'<  With  this  amasmg  fisst,  the  comparison  eads.  !Rie  races  tiiat 
invaded  Europe  came  to  snbjugste  and  hj  waste;  the  hosts  that  0Mm 
Ike  Atlaiitic  are  peaceful  emigrsats.  The  finrmerbuvt  upon  the  Boosn 
empire,  and,  by  repeated  and  oontinnoos  blows,  beat  the  na^^  cokssmr 
to  the  ground.  The  emigrants  to  America,  from  all  countries,  come  la 
esst  in  tbrir  lot  with  the  native  dtiaens,  and  to  diare  with  them  tUs 
gfsat  inheritaoee  of  civil  and  religious  liberty.  The  fivmer  were  i 
sioos  savages,  half-clad  in  skins,  qpeaking  strange  tongues,  and ' 
shipping  struige  gods  with  bloody  rites;  the  latter  are  natives  of  iSkm 
same  countries  from  whidi  oar  fiithen  went  forth,  and  bdon^  wiljb 
tfaemand  with  us,  to  the  one  greatand  blessed  honsdioldof  the  (^ristia* 
fii^  He  former  destroyed  the  culture  of  the  ancient  world;  and  ife 
was  net  tiU  after  a  thousand  years,  that  a  better  dviliaation  grew  wf 
en  the  ruins.  The  millions  who  have  established  themselves  in  Ames^ 
ica,  within  the  last  sixty  years,  are,  from  the  moment  of  their  amviJ^- 
gradually  absorbed  into  the  mass  of  the  population,  obeying  the  kwa^- 
moulding  themselves  to  the  manners  of  the  country,  and  contribstia^ 
their  share  to  its  prosperity  and  strength. 

'<  It  is  a  curious  coincidence,  that,  as  the  first  mighty  wwve  ni  the 
hostile  immigration  that  burst  upon  the  south  of  Europe,  bef<R«  o«r 
Sariour,  consisted  of  tribes  of  the  great  Celtic  race,  the  remaina  ef^ 
which,  identified  by  their  original  dialect,  aie  stiQ  to  be  traced  in 
Brittany,  in  Wales,  in  the  highlands  of  Soothnd,  and  espeeian^ni 
belaud,— so,  by  fiur  the  greater  portion  of  the  new  and  peaoelU  ma^ 
gntion  to  the  United  States  consists  of  persona  beloi^ng  to  the  mm 
tmrii,  impulsive,  and,  too  often,  fisrssoutsd  raoe^    I  have  haanl^  In 


im/Bij  and  Ibe  Ctospd  preaflhed,  in  BUhrtentiany  the  same  kagaage  » 
ivUbb  Brannns  waaxamed  the  Boman  fienatDrs  to  samnder  tlw 
oqpilol;  and  in  wUch,  in  the  time  of  Jalios  Cseaar,  Ae  myatie  Bomgi 
el  the  Dniidfl  weve  ehanted  in  the  dqrtfaa  of  the  primeyal  foreeta  of 
Branee  and  Engla&d.  It  is  still  spoken,  with  some  Tariety  of  dia- 
bet,  hj  thoasai^  of  Scotch,  Welsh,  and  Irish  emigrants,  m  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  United  States, — some  of  whom  speak  no  other 
kngiiage. 

*^  I  regard  this  Oeltac  raoe  as  one  of  the  most  r^narksble  that  has 
appciffed  in  history.  Whether  it  belongs  to  that  comprehensive  Indo^ 
Bluopean  fionily  of  nations  which,  in  ages  before  the  dawn  of  history, 
took  np  the  line  of  march  from  lower  India,  and,  moving  westward,  by 
»  northern  and  a  southern  rente,  diffased  itself  through  western  Asia, 
lieithem  Africa,  and  the  greater  part  of  Europe, —  or  whether,  at 
otters  suppose^they  belong  to  a  still  older  fiunily,  and  were  ttemselvM 
^iren  down  upon  the  soulli  and  west  of  Europe  by  the  overwhelming 
ittnption  of  the  Lodo-European  race, — I  pretend  not  to  decide.  How- 
0mt  this  question  may  be  settled,  it  would  seem  that  now,  for  the  irei 
time,  as  fiir  as  we  are  acquainted  with  the  history  of  what  are  usually 
dMsed  as  disthict  Celtic  tribes,  they  h«ve  found  themselves  in  a  tmly 
pfwpeions  ecmdition,  in  this  country.  Driven  from  the  soil  to  whielft 
Aehr  Mmn  have  clung  through  all  the  stofrms  and  vidssitudea  of 
MvMty  centuries,  they  have  at  length,  and  for  the  first  time,  found  a 
ieri  home  in  the  land  of  strangers.  Having  been  toM,  in  their  native 
dountry,  in  the  frightful  language  of  political  economy,  that  at  the 
great  taUe  which  Nature  daily  spreads  for  the  human  fomily  there  is 
BO  cover  laid  for  them,  despafaring  and  heart-brc^en  they  have  crossed 
thetKoan,  and  here,  upon  a  foreign  but  friendly  soil,  have  found  shel- 
tlf  ,  emidoyment,  and  bread. 

"  This  '  Celtic  exodus,'  as  it  has  been  called,  is,  to  all  llie  parties 
dsncemed,  as  it  seebs  to  me,  by  very  &r  the  most  important  eyent  of 
Ais  day.  To  the  emigrants  diemselvea,  it  is  often  literally  passing 
ftuHi  death  to  life.  It  holds  out  a  hope  of  restoring  the  prosperity  of 
JMand,  by  reducing  her  surplus  population,  and  establishing  a  healthy 
Miliition  between  labor  and  capital.  It  benefits  England  in  the  same 
ifay ;  finr^iere  one  of  the  greatest  troubles  has  been,  that  the  native 
Mtsreti  of  the  inster  isles  are  engaged  in  a  death-struggle  for  that 
«|dcymeaEk  and' breid}  of  which  ^here  is  enough  only  for  one  ef  Hi* 
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fmtim*  W«,  koirlom,  tfoniftiiiftrMrakmof  <lMbttieil;*ftr«' 
ckarf  diflkmUgr  tridi  nt  bMi  bein,  Iba  <w  bOmr  k  ^Uigtd,  in  dl 
depurtmentB  of  indnstiy  omumni  to  Bnvpe and  AaMtiiMs  to  vostatem 
^ompetitioii  with  the  underpaid  labor  of  the  old  worid.  hn  the  bm^ 
time,  the  constant  influx  into  the  United  States  of  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands  of  eflknent  hands  supplies  the  great  want  of  a  new  country, — 
that  is,  labor, — gives  value  to  land,  and  fiMalitates  the  executkm  of 
everj  species  of  private  enterprise  and  public  work. 

"  I  am  quite  aware  that  this  favorable  picture  has  its  dark  aide. 
There  are  inc(mvenieDces  and  suflkxingB, —  evils,  if  you  please, — inci- 
dent  to  emigration,  on  both  sides  of  the  water.  There  is  an  untold 
amount  of  hardship  and  privation,  on  the  part  of  the  emigrant;  and,  on 
this  side  of  the  ocean,  there  are  serious  inconveniences,  aIthou|^  their 
gravity  is,  I  think,  esoiggerated.  It  cannot,  however,  be  denied  that 
our  alms-bouses,  our  hospitals,  and  our  asylums,  are  overcrowded  with 
fiweign  inmates, —  that  dieir  support  is  a  burden  to  the  public, — and 
that  Ihe  resources  of  private  benevolence  are  heavily  drawn  upon. 

"  It  is  said,  even,  that,  in  consequence  <^  the  greater  liberality  of  her 
public  establishm^ts,  Massachusetts,  in  proportion  to  her  population, 
supports  more  than  her  share  of  poor  foreigners, — that  they  are  sfsnt 
in  upon  her  fixmi  her  sister  States  and  the  British  provinces.  If  this 
is  so,  it  is  a  wrong,  as  well  as  an  eviL  But  the  evil  and  the  wrong 
mi^t  be  corrected,  by  jadidous  leyslation,  firmly  administered.  In 
the  mean  time,  Massachusetts  mi^t  do  a  much  worse  thing,  with  a 
portion  of  her  surplus  means,  than  feed  the  hungry,  and  clothe  the 
naked',  and  give  a  home  to  the  stranger,  and  rekindle  the  spark  of 
reason  in  the  mind  of  the  poor  lunatic,  even  thou^  that  lunatic  may 
have  been  (as  I  am  ashamed,  for  the  honor  of  humanity,  to  say  has 
once,  at  least,  been  the  case)  set  on  shore  in  the  night  from  a  eoMt-  . 
ing  vessel,  and  found  in  the  morning,  in  the  fields,  half  dead,  from 
eold,  and  fii^t,  and  hunger. 

*' '  But  they  are  foreigners,'  you  say.  And  what,  in  the  name  of 
Heaven,  were  the  nigrim  Fathers,  when  the  poor,  half-dad  savage, 
on  Plymouth  beach,  met  them  with  the  cry  of  '  Welcome,  English- 
men' 1  Foreigners,  are  they  1  —  Indeed !  Is  half  the  Union  ready 
to  lounge,  with  all  the  resoorces  of  the  country,  into  a  conflict  with 
the  military  despotisms  of  Eastern  Europe,  bt  order  to  redress  tibe 
wrongs  of  races  which  feed  their  flocks  on  Uie  slopes  of  the  Oarpathians, 
and  rsap~nol  for  fhemelvsi— tiie  fiddi  Which  are  wateied.  Ijihe 


bArtarw  oCibe  Dtadbe,— and  Bhiffl  ne  tettofike  luordship  of 
nlieviiig  destitiite  stnoigen,  whom  tlie  pitmdenoe  of  God  has  guided 
i  the  ocean  and  laid  down  at  our  Tory  doors?  " 


Edward  Everett  waa  bom  in  Dorcfaeater,  April  11,  1794,  and  waa 
a  son  of  Oliver  Everett,  who  married  Lncj  Hill.  His  fiither  was  the 
predecessor  of  President  Kirkland,  of  the  New  South  Chnrch,  in 
Boston,  and  was  afterwards  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  for 
Norfolk.  His  birth-place  was  an  antique,  gable-roo&d,  wooden  edifice, 
at  the  "  Five  Comers,"  now  occupied  by  Mr.  George  Bichardson. 
Hb  primary  teacher  was  Miss  Lucy  Clapp,  a  daughter  of  Noah  Clapp, 
who  had  been  the  town  clerk  for  half  a  century. 

^'  My  ancestors,  from  the  first  settlement  of  the  country,  were  bom 
and  bred  in  the  prosperous  town  of  Dedham,"  said  Mr.  Everett,  in 
after  life.  "  I  am  proud  of  my  descent  My  forefathers  were  very 
humble  men, —  farmers  and  mechanics, —  and  devoted  themselves  to 
a  most  unambitious  career.  They  left  nothing  to  their  descendants, 
of  either  fame  or  fortune,  but  a  good  name.  There  is  a  charm  in  a 
single  visit  to  one's  native  spot  I  have  not  been  able,  even  for  a , 
single  day,  to  breathe  the  air  of  those  fields,  where  my  fiithers  have 
lived  and  acted  their  humble  part  for  two  hundred  years,  without 
experiencing  emotions  that  words  &il  to  describe.  • 

•  I  fM  the  gain  that  fit>m  ye  blow 

A  mvnmnUurj  bliM  beitow, 
A8»  waving  firwh  your  gladBoiiie  wing* 

Mj  weary  soul  ye  seem  to  soothe. 

And,  redolent  of  Joy  and  youth, 
1V>  breathe  a  MooDd  spring.*  *' 

'^  My  own  honored  &ther,"  he  remarked,  on  another  occasion, ''  was 
t)om  and  grew  up  to  manhood  here  in  the  same  humble  sphere ;  and, 
as  I  came  back  to  breathe  the  native  air  of  my  raoe,  I  must  say,  that, 
with  the  greater  experience  I  have  had  of  the  cares  and  trials  of  public 
station,  the  more  ready  X  am  to  wish  that  it  had  been  my  lot  to  grow 
up  and  pass  my  life  in  harmless  obscurity,  in  these  peaceful  shades, 
and,  after  an  unobtrusive  career,  to  be  gathered  to  my  sires,  in  the  old 
Dddham  grave-yard,  where, 

'  £toh  in  Idfl  naxrow  oeU  fawer  laid. 
The  rode  fcre&thers  of  the  hamlet  sleep.*  " 

''When  I  fint  went  to  a  village  school,"  said  Mr.  Svent^-^''! 
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teetion  (I  mm  of  Ibe  fiilia&t  agd  of  .tkm  jmrs),  to  a  dUbr  sistar^ 
^  apron;  with  the  otber,  I  graaped  my  princr,  a  Ydnmo  of  aboat  tiio 
and  a  half  inohcB  in  length,  which  formed,  then,  die  snm  total  of  my 
library,  and  which  had  hat  the  blue-paper  cover  from  one  comer  — 
my  first  miafortnne  in  life;  —  Iiay,  it  was  the  practice  then,  as  we 
were  tmdgmg  akmg  to  school,  to  draw  np  by  the  road-side,  if  a  travel- 
ler, a  stranger,  or  a  person  in  years,  passed  along,  and  '  make  our 
manners,'  as  it  was  called.  The  little  girls  curtsied;  the  boys  made 
a  bow.  It  was  not  done  with  much  grace,  I  suppose, — bat  th^re  was 
a  oiyility  and  decern^  about  it  which  did  the  (Mdren  good,  and  pro- 
duced a  pleasing  impceanon  on  those  who  witnessed  it  The  nge  of 
sdiool-boy  chivahy  is  past,  never  to  return.  These  manners  belong 
to  a  forgotten  order  of  things :  they  are  too  precise  and  rigorous  for 
this  enlightened  age." 

'^My  education  began  at  {he  ftee  schools  of  my  native  village  of 
Dorchester,"  said  he,  on  another  occasion,  at  a  meeting  in  Boston, 
''and  of  this,  the  beloved  city  of  my  adoption.  The  first  distinction 
which  crowned  my  humble  career  was  the  IVanklin  medal,  at  the 
reading-school  in  North  Bennet-street,  when  I  was  not  much  higher 
than  that  table ;  and,  if  my  tongue  is  ever  silent  when  it  ought  to  speak 
the  praises  of  the  common  schools  of  Massachusetts,  may  it  never  be 
heard  with  &vor  in  any  other  cause ! "  and,  in  reference  to  education, 
Mr.  Everett  further  emphasiaed,  in  an  oration  at  Williams  College : 
''  I  would  rather  occupy  the  bleakest  nook  of  the  mountain  that  towers 
above  us,  with  the  wild  wdf  and  the  rattlesnake  for  my  nearest  neigh- 
bors, wiUi  a  village  school,  well  kept,  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  than 
dwell  in  a  paradise  of  fertility,  if  I  must  bring  up  my  children  in  lasy, 
pampered,  self-sufficient  ignorance." 

His  precepton  in  the  public  sehools  of  his  native  town  were  Rev. 
James  Bhke  Howe  and  Rev.  Wilkes  Allen.  It  was  m  one  of  these 
schools  that  the  youthful  Everett  recited,  at  an  exhibition,  a  poem, 
generally  supposed  to  begin  with  these  words : 

'<  Ton  'd  Bcuoe  expect  om  of  mj  agi 
To  speak  in  pabUo  on  the  stage. '* 

In  (Hrder  to  ascertain  the  &ct  regarding  this  matter,  which  has  been  a 
questi<m  of  doubt  for  half  a  century,  the  editor  of  this  work  applied 
to?  Dr.  Hanis,  of  Gore  labraiy, — a  aon  of  the  late  Ber^  Br.  Hmis^ 


tA6'  Ba^itized  tfco  itttknt  Bflwsrd^  ApriFlS,  JrTM,— *■  and  wsniBti  ttiii 
th^  poem  tStoAei  to  yns  not  ih«  (me  spoken  by  Ixftn,  but  ih6  feOoifhg, 
ad  preflxed  to  the  letter,  dated  Oambridge,  Feb.  1,  1850,  in  wUdi 
Dir.  Barm  stated,  <<  I  hate  seen  eopies  of  these  lines,  diffinringsli^y 
and  varioQslj  firom  the  feregofaig,  which,  according  to  my  recoUedaon, 
agrees  more  nearly  with  the  original  than  the  others.  I  mean  to  Say, 
that  the  lines  now  sent  are  nearer  to  the  ori^nal  flian  ofter  copies  tlurtl 
I  kye  seen.  The  'little  orator'  has  become  a  great  one.^  The 
ezpii^ession  ''Utile  roan''  appfies  to  flie  color  of  Edward  Everett's  hair. 

mm  uftLB  (MAffm. 

Pny  how  ■honld  I,  a  litUe  lid, 

hi  tpeaUng,  make  a  Sgwre  ? 
Toa  're  only  joking,  I  'm  afraid,  — 

DowaHtiniambigsor. 
Bat,  tlnoe  yon  wish  to  boar  my  part. 

And  ugo  me  to  b^gin  it, 
I  'n  striTO  ftnr  praiio,  with  aU  my  heart. 

Though  imaU  the  hope  to  whi  it 
I 'n  tdl  a  tde  how  FimMr  John 

A  little  roa»«olt  bred,  nr. 
And  erery  night  and  every  mom 

He  wateiwl  and  he  fed,  tSr, 
Said  Neighbor  Joe  to  Farmw  John, 

«<  Ani*t  yoa  a  iflly  dolt,  sir. 
To  epend  sneh  time  and  oai^vpoB 

A  UUle,  naelflM  oolt,  sir  ?  ** 
Said  Farmer  John  to  Neighbor  Joe, 

•*  I  bring  my  little  roan  vp. 
Not  te  the  good  he  now  ean  do» 

Bat  tHU  do,  when  he  'e  grown  apu*' 
The  mofal  yoa  ean  weD  espy. 

To  keep  the  tele  from  spoiling ; 
The  UtOe  ooh,  yoa  think,  y  I; — 

I  knew  it  by  year  smiling. 
And  now,  my  frienda,  please  to  eisnse 

My  lisping  and  my  stamxners  ; 
I,  fer  tliis  onoe,  have  done  my  best. 

And  n-^  I  *n  make  my  manneii. 


After  some  time  spent  at  a  paUio  school,  nnder  Master  Tileston, 
and  ttt  a  private  school  in  Boston,  kept  by  Eeekiel  Webster,  the 
elder  brother  of  the  great  statesman,  he  entered  the  public  Latin 
Sehqol)  mMhr  llaater  Bigelow,  firmn  which  he  was  removed  to  Buter 


sast  ram  bdibmp  m^m  otjxon. 

Amkmjj  in  180T,.  vhora  lie  ramaiiiad  fixr  auc  mondui  befinre  cntenng 
eoDago;  and,  in  allMioa  to  tbia  paviod,  he  onoe  remarked,  that 
*^  there  waa  no  phikiophical  or  scientific  appantm  fiinuahed  at  the 
adioola,  in  my  day,  with  the  exception,  aa  I  remember,  in  a  aingle 
inatanoe,  of  a  rickety  gimcrack  that  iraa  called  a  planetarium,  and 
ahofred  how  the  hevrenly  bodieado  not  moYe.  Aa  ibra school  library, 
there  was  not,  in  any  school  I  ever  attended,  so  much  aa  half  a  down 
booka  bearing  that  name.  There  vaa,  indeed,  at  the  academy  at  Exe- 
ter, which  it  was  my  good  finrtone  to  attend  for  a  few  mimths  before  I 
entered  college,  a  library,  containing,  I  belicTe,  some  valuable,  though 
probably  rather  antiquated  yolnmes.  It  waa  my  privily,  while  I  was 
a  pupil,  never  to  see  the  inaide  of  that  apartment;  — privily,  I  say, 
for  it  was  the  place  where  th  severer  discipline  of  the  institution,  in 
rare  cases  <^  need,  was  administered. 

*  Hue  ttCMuliri  gemitot  et  iBBirft  soiiArt 
V«rberm.* 

"  We  little  fellows  got  to  have  the  most  disagreeable  associations 
with  the  very  name  of  library.  I  ought  to  add,  in  justice  to  our 
time-honored  preceptor,  good  Dr.  Abbott,  that  the  use  of  the  library 
for  any  such  purpose  was  of  very  rare  occurrence.  He  possessed  the 
happy  skill,  which  I  am  gratified  to  say  has  not  died  with  him,  of 
governing  a  sdiool  by  persuasion  and  influence,  and  not  by  force  and 
terror.  So  kte  as  when  I  went  to  the  Latin  School  in  Boeton,  the 
boys  had  to  take  theur  turn  —  youngsters,  some  of  them  eleven  and 
twelve  years  of  age  —  of  getting  up  before  sunrise,  in  the  winter,  and 
going  to  the  school-hoose  (some  of  them  a  long  distance,  and  at  times 
through  streets  blocked  up  with  snow),  to  '  sweep  out  school,'  as  it  was 
called,  and  exercise  their  ingenuity  in  making  wet  wood  bum,  and  a 
foul  chimney  draw  smoke." 

When  Everett  entered  Harvard  Ck>llege,  he  was  the  youngest  mem- 
ber of  his  class ;  and.  on  his  graduation,  in  1811,  his  subject  waa, 
^'Literary  Evils; "  and,  when  a  candidate  forthe  degree  of  Master  of 
Arts,  the  topic  of  his  oration  was  the  '^  Bestoration  of  Greece."  In 
1812  Mr.  Everett  was  appointed  Latin  tutor  in  Harvard  college,  at 
which  period  he  delivered  a  poem  (or  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society,  on 
the  American  Poets,  which  afforded  indications  of  for^coming  emi^ 
nettee  in  a  youth  of  eighteen.  This  performance  was  privately  printed, 
for  distribution  among  his  friends.  We  glean  a  few  extracts  firom  this 
patriotic  eflusion :  
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**  ho,  MMoit^f  dome !  wbere  Freedom*8  itdhnt  days 
Lemad  tte  ftrti  Bom  of  L&erty  to  nin  ; 
Where  Quinoy's  hiii^  qanwr  «firortli  WM  von. 
Who  blessed  his  coantry  when  he  gaye  his  son ; 
Where  the  first  Otis  trod  the  paths  of  iknie. 
And  dropi  his  mantle  when  he  ga^e  Ids  name, 
fina,  glorioat  pilfl !  aksU  Bot  jreor  siiqple  townt 
FSll  the  wide  ooai|MflB  of  the  bohlest  poweEf ,  — 
Ascend,  like  Babel,  with  the  eagle* s  flight. 
And  reach  the  heavens  in  fiune,  as  that  in  hdght  ? 
The  hoary  sire  ef  agss  yet  to  eome 
BhaU  point  his  ofikpting  to  your  bomored  dome ; 
To  the  fond  traToUer's  esger  notioe  show 
The  hall  above,  the  market^house  below. 
There  eame  oar  sires  to  feed  the  patriot  heart. 
And  here  they  oeaie  to  feed  a  cmSarent  part; 
From  eadh  to  each,  at  proper  times,  thsy  move. 
And  bought  their  meat  below,  and  gave  their  voto  abo?«. 
And  mark,  not  fer  from  IWeiul*s  honored  side, 
Where  the  old  State-house  rises  in  Hs  pride. 
Bat,  oh,  how  changed !  its  hells,  alas !  are  fled. 
And  shop  and  office 'fill  their  slighted  stead. 
There,  where  the  shade  of  Hansook's  glory  dwells, 
A  saddler  hammers,  and  a  grooer  seUs ! 
HatB  fill  the  hall  where  cooncilled  wisdom  sato. 
And  Bea  sells  shoes  where  Bowdoin  rakd  a  stato !  '* 

We  torn  to  a  paaaage  of  a  differant  order,  where  EveEett  pradiete  cC 
f atare  poets : 

'*  Here  oar  own  bays  some  native  Pope  shall  grace. 
And  lovelier  beauties  ilU  BeUnda's  place. 
Here  fiitare  hands  shall  Goldsmith's  village  rear. 
And  lus  tired  traveller  rest  his  wanderings  here. 
•  •  •  • 

Fits  James's  horn  IHagara's  eehoes  wake. 
And  Katrine's  lady  skim  o'er  Erie's  lafce^" 

The  best  poem  from  the  hand  of  Eyerett  is  the  Dirge  of  Alario,  a 
fevorite  piece  for  declamation.  The  law  was  the  profession  of  his  first 
cboioe,  but  he  yielded  to  the  inflaence  of  the  eminent  Joseph  SteToas 
Bnckminster,  to  whose  church  his  family  belonged,  and  studied  divioh 
ity  while  ofiSciating  as  tutor ;  and,  in  1818,  became  his  suooeesor  over 
Brattle-street  Church,  during  which  period  he  wrote  the  invincible 
Defence  of  Christianity,  in  reply  to  the  noted  Georgp  B.  English,  a 
deistiail  writer.  The  pc^ukrify  of  Mr.  Srerett  was  onboonded,  during 
bisministrr. 
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ilol,  in  Wtahiiigloa^  m  F«brM7,18aO,  to  hMr  Bdmsd  Ewntt,  tbn 
on  ft  Tiut  t]ie»,  irtai  1m  deMfiMd  Ui  haoa§  •ermoB,  ''  Bietknn, 
the  time  k  ebort,''  rebtes,  in  writing  to  %  friend,  tfast  he  wifttod 
^^aome  passages,  and  in  their  stead  introduoed  bsiotifiil  eitraflto  fiwn 
hia  sermon  on  tfefatoMpoaspeeto  of  Aaiema.  Thesennflnms4nily 
splendid,  and  was  heard  widi  %  breathkss  sQenoe.  The  andienoe  wm 
Tiiy  hufge;  ^,  bang  in  that  magnifioent  apartment  of  ibe  Emm  of 
Beplesentatira^  it  had  va^t  efiMt  I  saw  Ur.  Ki«g,  of  New  JoA, 
and  Mr.  Otis,  of  Massaehnaetto,  4iete.  They  were  both  ray  m^ 
aftcted  with  Mr.  Everett's  sermon;  and  Mr.  Otis,  in  partiealar,  wcfyt 
bitterly.  There  were  B<Mne  very  toaching  ai^^eab  tQ  onr  most  delioste 
ieelimi,  on  the  kss  of  onr  friends.  Indeed,  Mr.  Everett  wis  aheost 
nmveraally  admired,  as  the  most  eloquent  of  preadien.  Mr.  Eii^g  ttM 
me  he  atfwt  heard  a  disoonxse  so  fall  of  nnction,  eloqnenoe,  and  good 


In  1815  Mr.  Breiett  was  appointed  die  pio&ssor  of  Greek  liteca- 
tniein  Harvard Ooll^,iHiioh station  he  oecnpied untQ  1826.  Shordy 
after  his  induction,  he  visited  Eniope.  He  arrived  a;t  Liverpool  jnst 
after  the  escape  ot  Napoleon  from  Elbe,  and  wee  detained  in  Lonckm 
vntD  after  the  hittfe  of  Waterloa  Frran  thoioe  he  wen^  by  the  wv^y 
of  H<dland,  to  Oottingen,  which  was  »t  that  time  the  seat  of  the  j^^est 
distinguished  German  university.  He  resided  there  more  than  two 
years,  emplojed  in  the  study  of  those  branches  of  ancienl  and  modem 
literature  appropriate  to  his  new  sphere.  He  visited  Prussia,  Hollnnd, 
and  many  of  the  German  dties,  maUng  Oie  acquaintanoe  of  learned 
men  of  the  day.  He  passed  the  winter  of  181T~18  at  Paris,  employed 
in  literary  pursuits,  espeoially  in  the  study  of  the  modem  Greek*  In 
the  spring  of  1818  he  crossed  the  English  channel,  and  passed  seTeral 
weeks  in  Londcm,  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  In  the  autumn  he 
returned  to  France,  and  travelled  through  Switzerland  on  the  wfgr  to 
Italy.  He  passed  the  winter  in  Bome,  giving  his  mind  to  ancient  lit- 
erature and  antiquities,  eqjoying  constant  access  to  the  Vbnrj  of  tiie 
Vatican,  and  the  intimate  acquaintance  of  Canova,  then  occupied  on 
the  statue  of  Washington.  Gen.  Theodore  Lyman  was  bis  fellow- 
traveller,  during  most  of  the  tour  after  leaving  Germany.  They  wcvit 
in  company  to  the  Ionian  Islands  and  Chreece,  and  were  kindly  recdied 
at  Tanina  by  Ali  Pacha,  to  wIuHn  Mr.  Everett  brought  a  letter  of 
introduction  from  Lord  Byrm.    After  luxuriating  in  the  enchantmata 


•rOreeoe,  ^j  visiled  te  phki  cf  Tmj,  Oowteatiteple,  and  Adrian- 
<otib;  crossed  the  Battttn,  near  tUe  idad  afterwank  taken  by  die  Bia- 
fliiii  army,  and  then  pioeeeded,  lluoiigh  Wnlkflliia  and  Hungary,  to 
Tiema,  to  Puria  and  London,  letnniBig  to  tiie  United  Statea  after  4n 
aikeenoe  i»f  nearly  tm  yean. 

.  •  Shortly  after  hia  relnni  from  tfia  tour  ov^r  Europe,  Mr.  BTeratt 
'MBarked,  in  an  orataon:  '^Fdr  myself,  I  can  traly  say  that,  after  my 
nMm  land,  I  feel  a  veirareiMe  t»  that  of  my  fiUhais.  l%o  pride  I 
ttdhe  in  toy  own  ooontry  malcM  me  respect  diat  fixnn  which  we  are 
apni«g.  In  touching  llie  soO  of  Ifaq^and,  I  seem  to  return,  Ska  a 
deecendaat,  to  the  <M  &inily  seat, — to  come  back  to  the  abode  of  an 
aged  and  venerable  paieBt  I  admcywledge  this  great  conaangainity 
of  nations.  The  soond  of  my  native  language,  beyond  the  sea,  ia  a 
musie  lo  my  ear,  beyond  tiie  tMieet  strains  of  Tuscan  softness  or  Gas- 
Iffian  majesty.  I  am  not  yet  in  a  land  of  strangers,  whOa  samnndsd 
by  the  manners,  the  habits  and  institalions,  under  which  I  have  been 
tartmght  up.  I  wander,  dsIightM,  tfaron|^  a  thovsand  scenes,  which 
ihe  historians  and  the  poete  have  made  &miliar  to  us, —  of  which  the 
names  are  interwoven  with  our  earliest  associations.  I  tread  with  i«v- 
epsnoe  the  spots  where  I  can  retnoe  the  fi>otat^  of  oar  suftdng 
"ftrthers.  The  {feasant  hnd  of  their  birth  has  a  daim  on  my  heart. 
Ileeems  to  me  a  dassic, — yea,  a  holy  land, —  ridi  in  the  memory  of 
the  great  and  good,  the  champions  and  the  martyrs  of  liberty,  fte 
eifted  heralds  of  truth ;  and  ridier,  as  the  parent  of  this  land  of 
premise  in  the  west." 

He  resumed  the  duties  of  the  professorship  at  Cambridge,  and 
engaged  also  in  the  editorial  caieef  the  North  American  Review,  which 
lie  conducted  until  1824.  It  became  the  great  periodical  of  the  nation. 
IGs  vigoroos  contributions,  on  various  important  questions  connected 
wrifli  the  literature,  history,  public  policy  and  foreign  relations  of  tfie 
ooantry,  identify  his  character  with  our  national  history.  In  May  8, 
1892,  Mr.  Everett  was  married,  by  Rev.  Nathaniel  L.  Frothingham, 
to  Chariotte  Gray,  a  daughtar  of  Hon.  Peter  G.  Brooks. 

The  feme  of  Edward  Everett,  as  a  sohxto,  runs  back  to  his  boyish 
^y«.  It  was,  however,  the  Phi  Bete  Kappa  oration,  at  Cambridge, 
In  1824,  remarks  PM>fe88or  Fehcm, — from  whose  article  in  the  Noitii 
American  Reriew  we  have  mainly  condensed  this  relation,— that  placed 
'  hiin  before  the  public  as  one  <^  Ae  most  accomplished  oratiMa  who 
Bad  ever  appeared  in  Ameiica.    ^Qm  occasion  waa  a  singul^y  hapfy 
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OBC,-— dig  fiat  of  Gea.  Ia&jtsM,  k  kiB  oU  «{^  to  1 
libearties  he  lad  bnvdy  fiwi^t  for  ift  the  ehitalrofis  days  of  hk ; 
Xbe  aideniy  enthoaiaetiG,  aaid  naanimotie  nebome,  irhich  nmg  fivmdiy 
teeity,  eethe  aoMe  andhewioeM  iMimoted<m  tibnmg^tihe  socnuwiwc 
stageaof  his  great  ovatioii;  the  ezmtementof  thethroDgingmnkitadQa^ 
of  the  diieeiidaiiti  of  hk  owpenioM  m  anu,  who  poured  rat  freaa 
hamlel  uid  vilhge,  wnA  town  and  cky,  to  meet  hkn,  to  Mkm  tarn,  t» 
liatan  tohis  woids,  to  g^ae  %ifoa  hia  fiiendljaadTanerabk  ooanteoanoa, 
and  to  bleaa  him  with  thewann  benedietioDaof  foil  and  gratefol  heaata^ 
— all  these  inspiring  ciroanislBnoes  had  qiread  aftstal  joj,  nnexaaqdei 
ia  the  history  of  the  eoimtry,  preparing  the  minds  of  men  to  twipaiii 
to  the  inspired  voices  of  ekiquent  speakers, — to  beat  in  fiiB  aeeordaaoa 
with  the  thrilling  memories  of  the  past, — to  swell  with  the  tKakuag 
anticipations  of  the  fatare.  The  immense  mohitiide  who  were  pieaent 
in  Gsmbridge  on  that  anniTeraary  will  neter  forget  the  deep  ratereat 
of  the  occasion.  The  plaadita  and  ccogratnlationa  were  lapUiroiai, 
as  they  reoeived  among  them  the  belofed  gnest  of  the  natioit,  and 
breathless  azul  absorbing  was  the  attention  w^  which  they  liateaed  to 
the  discourse  of  Mr.  Everett,  as  it  readied,  with  its  ridi  harmonies,  A^ 
remotest  parts  of  the  old  drarch,  crowded  to  its  ntmost  capacity  witii 
eager  and  expectant  throngs.  The  dd-foshioned  sqnara  pewa  were 
filled,  and  every  inch  of  space  on  the  top  of  the  narrow  railing  mlakk 
encloses  them  was  occupied  by  persons  iriio,  unable  to  find  seats  or 
sfeinding^kces,  remained  pendied  upon  these  sharp  edges,  hour  after 
hour,  wholly  unconscious  of  the  disc<mifort  of  their  naoertain  elevataQn. 
Mr.  Everett's  subject  was  fortunately  choaen  for  such  an  assembly  of 
lettered  men,  and  fell  in  admirably  with  the  joyona  and  triumphant 
spirit  of  the  occasion.  It  was  redolent  of  the  most  refined  schokrsh^ 
—  the  most  exquisite  learning,  drawn  firom  the  hij^est  fountains  of 
knowledge.  It  was  the  earnest  pka  of  a  repnUkan  schokr,  in  defisiioa 
of  republican  institutions  in  their  bearing  upon  the  cultivatioci  of  kt* 
ters  and  scieuce.  The  argument  was  conducted  with  consummate  abilr 
ity  and  taste.  None  left  that  assembly  without  having  their  confidenee 
in  the  intellectual  destinies  of  their  country  increased  by  its  ekse 
reasoning  and  glowing  af^teak.  The  orator  was  then  in  his  eariy 
manhood,  with  the  firesh  dews  of  youth  still  lingering  about  him.  Moat 
of  the  audience  had  never  listened  to  bis  voice  or  looked  upon  hfa 
countenance  before,  though  hk  literary  renown  had  already  fiBed  the 
land;  atid  the  musk  of  hk  speech  came  upon  tham  with  dK  eftct  of 
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•JdMooBimeky.  To  idbiij«I  tliem  was  given,  on  Aal  day,  Hie  fint 
mmmgtkm  ef  oiaflsical  oratay,—  diose  triamphs  adiieyed  by  tfie  com- 
li&BliMi  of  Ae  gifks  of  geniu  irith  imtiired  and  profound  studies,  and 
wA  %  trough  knowledge  of  the  principles  and  a  carefiil  training  in 
lbs  prvetiee  of  the  art ;  employed  npon  subjects  of  deep  and  immediate 
OBHOem  to  the  hearera,  and  holding  nndivided  possession  of  the  son], 
dhik  tasking  aU  ike  mentd  energies  of  the  speaker.  So  Demosthenes 
moved  the  pasaiotts  and  swayed  the  minds  of  the  Athenian  assemblies, 
sake  addressed  to  Ikem,  from  the  Bema,  thoee  oarefblly  meditated  ora- 
tiewky  which,  year  after  year,  be  contndled  the  policy  of  the  Athenian 
ttMUBOBwealth.  So  Gioero  compelled  the  feelings  of  the  surging  muK 
titadea  of  the  Bomaa  forum  to  obey  the  moTements  of  his  eloquence, 
as  the  nigkty  ocean  tides  follow  the  path  of  the  serene  orb  of  heaven, 
wboee  attraction  nature  forinds  them  to  resist. 

When  Pxesident  Jackson  visHad  Bmker  Hill,  June  26, 1888,  he 
w«B  oondncted  to  a  raised  platform  near  the  monument,  where  he  was 
addressed  by  Edward  Everett  m  an  eh)quent  congratulatory  speech,  when 
tiie  president  made  a  pertinent  reply;  and  was  dien  presented  with  a  box 
Wide  from  the  timber  of  the  United  States  frigate  Constitution,  eontain- 
iiig  <'a  grape-shot  dug  up  from  the  sod  beneath  our  feet,"  says  Ever- 
eit^  «  «ad  a  cannon-ball  from  the  battle-field  of  New  Orleans,  brought 
from  the  eneksure  within  which  your  head-quarters  were  established. 
Xhey  are  preserved  in  one  casket ;  and,  on  behalf  of  the  citizens  of 
Qfanlestown,  I  now  {oesent  them  to  you,  in  the  hope  that  they  wiH 
perpetuate  in  your  mind  an  acceptable  assodation  of  the  17th  of  June, 
1776,  and  the  8th  of  January,  1816,— the  dates  of  the  first  and  last 
battles  fott^t  under  the  American  standard.  The  spot  on  which  we 
are  gatbered  is  not  the  jdaoe  for  adulation.  Standing  over  tbe  ashes 
of  men  who  died  for  liberty,  we  can  speak  no  language  but  that  of 
fiteemen.  In  an  address  to  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  United  States, 
tbere  is  no  room  for  one  word  of  compliment  or  flattery.  But  with 
gcalsful  remembrance  of  your  services  to  the  country, — with  becoming 
roqpect  for  your  station,  the  most  exalted  on  earth, —  and  with  unan- 
iiDOUa  iqpprobati<m  of  the  firm,  res<^te  and  patriotic  stand,  which  you 
aasumed,  in  the  kte  alarming  crisis  of  aflhirs,  in  order  to  preserve  that 
hgqppy  Unioa  under  one  omstitutional  bead,  for  the  establishment  of 
wliich  those  streets  were  wrapped  in  fire  and  this  hill  was  drenched  in 
blood, —  with  one  heart  and  one  voice,  we  bid  you  welcome  to  Bunker 
Hhx  I ''    On  the  decease  of  Fkusideiit  Jackson,  the  above-mentioned 


merly  oooiial  •!  Hranift,  who  dapoted  4if  tl»  wum  io  Bohm  4 
HcNuiee^  dk  merdiiBts,  <rf  N«ir  York,  ky  iAm  it  km  ptwHud 
10  M.  KomA,  Ae  Hw^guiia  patrioti  Jhomkn,  1S51,  irh«  on  Ids 
mit  to  the  United  StetM. 

The  apofdrophe  of  Mr.  Sveratt  tD  Le&jette,  in  his  oratwn,  mm 
equd  in  efbot,  perhaps,  to  anydiiag  of  the  kind  in  aAeieiit  or  moS/twt 
oratery,  and  the  irtiole  prodiMlioQ  is amost  beantifol  and  sdislMAj 
plea  tor  kcters  in  repablioan  States.  Between  this  uid  tiie  qwedi  en 
the  Sacred  Qoriptiires,  the  lastspeech  contained  in  die  coDeodon  of  Mr. 
Everett's  ovatbns  pttblished  in  1860,  in  two  tolmnes,  Syo.,  whioii  ftnbs 
a  fitting  olose  of  rsligioiis  solemnity,  to  the  maaifidd  straine  that  ffll 
the  intervening  periods  with  their  ridi  enohantmenta,  we  ha;ve  had 
from  his  lips  a  series  of  oratioaa,  discoorses,  addrases  and  speeches,  en 
a  remarkabk  variety  of  occasions  and  tc^ics,  tot  a  peooHar  variety  of 
dbjjects,  in  different  coutries  and  mai^  places.  He  has  given  the  peo- 
ple elahorate  literary  orations,  delivei«d  befm  college  and  other  soei- 
odes;  disoonraes  in  coramemoradcn  c^  the  fimnding  of  oor  Neiw  Ikig* 
hnd  institntioDS ;  orations  for  anniversary  celebralions  of  llie  gNUt 
battles  of  the  Bevofaition ;  feorth  of  jQly<<»«tions ;  ealogies  on  BIqb- 
trions  patriots,  as  Washington,  John  Adams,  Jdhrson,  Franklin,  Lafiiy- 
ette,  and  Adams  the  younger;  lyeeom  leetores ;  speeches  at  pnUic 
dinners,  and  other  fi»tivals;  temperance  addressee ;  the  Mke  tor  Char- 
itable, literary,  agricaltoral  and  soientifio  institatiens,  and  legialilite 
oommittees, — extending,  in  all  that  are  printed  in  a  conneeted  ferm,  to 
the  number  of  eighty-one ;  a  third  more  than  Demoedienes  vnrofce  in 
his  whole  life,  and  nearly  as  many  as  are  extant  of  Demosthenes  imd 
Cicero  together, —  much  exceeding,  with  one  exoeptioni  the  prodnotiens 
of  any  other  political  orator  in  our  repahlic.  The  number  of  waitiois 
and  speeches  of  Daniel  Webster,  published  in  a  connected  fbm,  is 
eighty-five.  This  r^ers,  however,  to  the  colleetion  of  Mr.  Webetet's 
speeches  in  three  volumes.  The  recent  edition  is  in  six  volunieSi  and 
the  number  of  speeches  contained  in  them  is  proportaonaUy  greater. 
As  legBodB  orations  alone,  Everett  has  pronounced  more  than  any  other 


When  the  representative  of  Middlesex,  Hon.  Timothy  Fuller, 
declined  another  dection  to  Congress,  in  1824,  Mr.  Ev^ett  was  a  can- 
didate tor  the  suocesrion.  It  was  his  intention  to  retain  his  station  is 
Harvard  CoQ^,  as  did  Jolm  Qakaqr  Adamsi  who  filled  the  prtofesMt- 


^ir^a  Alectod  by  *  hanJaoine  nvvwitj;  but  it  ms  dacided  by  tbe  onr- 
|0ntioii  of  the  CMdbge  tbat  b»  sMion  ww  vaoated  by  aeoepliDg  a  saftt 
jn  GosgvMS.  Jn  l>e9SBBb»f  1826,  he  finiiid  himself  at  the  capital^  in 
a  new  sphere  of  life,  in  iriuoh  he  engaged  for  ten  yean,  devotisig  him* 
j|el(  both  on  the  floor  aod  in  the  eommittoe-TOom^  to  the  disdmrge  of  the 
lioblio  bosiness  and  the  performanoe  of  the  dnties  espeeiaUy  assigpmd  to 
him.  Doling  his  whole  term  of  8er?ioe  in  Congress,  he  was  on  the 
oommittoe  on  ftireign  affiuxs,  and  for  a  part  of  the  time  was  its  chair- 
man. His  poUtieal  career  in  Oongrem  was  highly  important  to  tiio 
fttblie  inlMrests ;  and  the  last  act  of  Mr.  STorott  was  in  fiimishii^  the 
minority  report  of  this  committee,  on  the  French  controrersy,  in  1885. 
His  qpeech  on  that  snbject  is  sail  to  hafo  been  commended  by  Laois 
Philippe,  in  the  highest  terms.  It  was  in  tfiis  year  that  bb  withdrew 
from  the  councils  of  the  nation. 

Mr.  Everett  was  a  beantiful  specimen  in  Congress  of  what  a  politician 
^should  be ;  for  he  never  descended  to  personal  invecti w,  in  contending 
with  political  adveraaries,  ever  observing  a  dignified  and  manly  inde- 
,|mdenee,  in  a  generons  spirit;  and,  of  consequence,  impassioned  ear- 
«psm  was  never  heaped  upon  him.  indeed,  it  may  be  truly  asserted, 
tbat  no  eminent  statesman  among  us  has  more  clearly  escaped  llie 
jphfifts  of  passionate  partisans  than  our  own  Edward  Everett 

In  the  year  1884  Mr.  Everett  pronounced  the  enlqgy  on  La&y- 
ttiu^  &r  die  young  bmu  of  Boston.  Its  peroration  is  remarkably^ 
jijipresaive.  The  portrait  of  Washington  on  the  western  wall  of  Fan-* 
enU  Hall,  where  it  was  detivared,  illustrates  some  of  the  allusions. 
JMter  remarking  that  the  great  principle  of  the  Revolutionary  frdiers 
and  the  Pilgrims — the  love  of  liberty  protected  by  law— was  the  rule 
iof  La&yette  in  Ins  political  course,  he  makes  past  histnry,  and  the  aaao- 
/ciations  of  the  old  cradle  of  liberty,  and  the  memorial  rites  in  wUeh 
they  are  engaged,  repeat  the  monition :  '*  Blood  which  our  &thers 
«hed,  cry  from  the  ground !  Echoing  arches  of  this  renowned  hall, 
whimper  back  the  voices  of  other  days !  Glorious  Washmgton,  break 
•  the  long  silence  of  thai  votive  canvas!  Speak,  speak,  marble  lipa! 
—  (alluding  to  the  bust  of  La&yette,  on  the  plat&rm)  —  teach  ua  the 
love  of  liberty  protected  by  law ! " 

The  patriotic  tendenoieB  of  Edward  Everett's  mind  have  been  thus 
•baraotariaed  by  cur  own  classic  HiUard,  in  language  well  worthy  the 
inlQact    *' His  mind,"  .says  HiOaxd,  ^'is  not  moved  in  remote  r^ons 
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^pbibh  lie  in  iktA  floft,  ideal  Ggbt,  so  desr  to  the  inteneetnal  Tohiptaaiy. 
Be  has  not  ehrank  from  fhe  Iioaidjeariih,  and  the  open  day.  Bunker 
BiU  baa  l)een  to  him  a  more  magic  word  than  Maiuthon.  His  leani- 
iif  has  borne  a  practical  stamp.  The  stream  of  living  life  has  flowed 
tkroQgh  his  mind,  and  made  it  productive  of  ridi  harvests  as  the  titnea 
have  need  o£  To  make  the  history  of  his  country  attractive,  to 
inspire  a  deep  veneration  for  its  great  men,  to  develop  its  industrial 
lesouroes,  to  draw  from  the  past  lessons  for  tiie  guidance  of  liie  future, 
to  awaken  a  thoughtful  and  generous  patriotism,  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  scholars  to  native  virtues  and  homebom  worth,  to  teach  our 
young  men  that  lives  better  than  Plutarch's  are  lying  at  their  feet, — 
these  are  the  ends  to  which  his  powers  and  his  attainments  have  bee& 
dirroted ;  and,  as  the  emia  were  noble,  so  has  his  success  been  triumph- 
ant" Ad  was  said  by  Ben  Jonson  of  Bacon,  so  captivating  was  his 
ekquence,  ''  the  fear  of  every  man  that  heard  him  was  lest  he  should 
make  an  end." 

Gov.  Bverett  was  llie  founder  of  a  new  era  in  the  cause  of  educa- 
tion among  the  descendants  of  the  Pilgrim  fothers,  and  rose  above  the 
strong  current  of  opposition.  The  Christian  Examiner,  in  an  article 
on  this  subject,  thus  emfdiasisBes :  ''  The  value  of  the  services  of  Gov. 
Everett,  under  these  disadvantageous  and  perplexing  circumstanoes, 
cannot  be  over-estimated.  He  wrote  the  several  amiual  reports  of  -die 
board;  and,  as  chairman  of  most  of  the  sub-committees,  he  also  dis- 
charged a  great  amount  of  labor,  and  bore  the  constant  burden  of 
responsible  care.  His  inde&tigable  fldelity,  his  consdentious  and 
enlightened  prudence,  his  extraordinary  discretion  as  a  statesman,  and 
his  profound  enthusiasm  in  the  cause,  were  what  the  crisis  absolutely 
needed.  While  justice  to  the  secretary  demands  the  tribute  which  we 
are  about  to  render,  it  also  requires  us  to  acknowledge  that  no  other 
hand,  perhaps,  than  that  which  then  held  the  helm  of  State,  could  have 
safidy  piloted  tiie  littie  bark-  through  the  rough  sea  of  jealousy  and 
opposition."  In  relation  to  the  indomitable  coadjutor  of  Gov.  Everett 
in  the  reform,  the  governor  himself  once  generously  remarked :  "  I 
honor,  beyond  all  common  names  of  respect,  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man — Horace  Mann  — who  for  twelve  years  has  devoted  the  indomi-* 
table  energy  of  his  character  to  this  noble  cause.  He  will  be  remem- 
bered till  the  history  of  Massachusetts  is  forgotten,  as  one  of  her  greatest 
bene&etors.  I  reflect,  witii  aatisfoetion,  that  the  Boaid  <^  Education 
I  estaUished  on  a  reoommendalioa  which  I  had  tiie  honor  to  submit 
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to.the  Legiflhtaie;  and  ihiAlIndthepriTQ^of  ooi^nlaBg.mili 
organisation,  in  the  choioe  of  its  secretaiy,  in  the  eataUishniNit  ai  tie 
normal  schools  under  its  patronage,  and  in  the  oiher  meaanres  whiek 
marked  its  opening  career."  Of  the  Western  Bailroad  he  observed, 
in  1835,  '^  that  next  to  the  great  questions  of  liberty  and  independ* 
eoce,  the  doors  of  Faneoil  BUI  were  nerer  thrown  open  on  an  ooca- 
sion  of  greater  moment  to  the  people  of  the  city  and  the  State." 

We  find  in  the  Memoirs  of  Hon.  Judge  Story  the  following  trib* 
ute  to  Gov.  Everett,  from  a  letter  addressed  to  him,  dated  May  80, 
1840 ;  bat  we  mnst  take  exception  to  the  intimation  that  Mr.  Eveietl 
has  not  famished  '^  a  great  work  for  posterity." 

''  When  I  look  back  upon  yoor  administration,  I  do  it  with  fideliags 
of  lofty  pride  and  unmixed  pleasure.  It  was  all  I  could  have  wished. 
It  was  wise  and  patriotic,  guided  by  the  right  spirit  and  the  right  prin<- 
eiple,  and  conducted  with  a  deep  regard  for  morals  and  justice,  and 
infinitely  removed  above  the  iigustioe  and  the  follies  of  mere  party^ .  It 
was  just  such  as  a  Christian  magistrate  ought  to  poraue,  and  a  Chris- 
tian people  feel  a  pride  in  supporting.  To  have  a  scholar  and  a  gen- 
tleman, second  to  none  among  us  in  all  the  attributes  of  taste  and 
g^piuB  and  learning,  our  governor,  was  to  me,  I  confess,  a  souree  ef 
exultation.  To  see  him  rejected  by  the  people,  when  his  fame  had 
tieen  among  their  best  possessions,  waa  to  me  a  startling  proof  of 
their  frail  and  unsteady  judgments,  and  a  lesson  of  the  gratitude  of 
i^ublics,  which  has  come  over  my  heart  with  many  saddened  thoughts 
lespecting  our  future  proqpects.  You  can  have  nothing  to  regret  in 
all  this ;  but  we  have  much  for  lamentation  and  bitter  sorrow. 

^*  My  dear  sir,  allow  me  to  say  one  word  more  respecting  yourself. 
You  have,  I  trust,  many  years  before  you  of  health  and  labor.  ¥niai 
I  desire  is,  that,  in  addition  to  the  many  beautiful — ay,  exquisitely 
beautiful  —  specimens  of  your  genius,  which  we  have  had  vifon  ocoap* 
aional  topics,  you  would  now  meditate  some  great  work  for  posterity, 
which  shall  make  you  known  and  fdt  through  all  time,  as  we  your 
contemporaries  now  know  and  esteem  you.  This  should  be  the  crown- 
Aug  future  purpose  of  your  life.  Sai  verbum  sapieniL  If  I  should 
live  to  see  it,  I  should  hail  it  with  the  highest  pleasure.  If  lam  dead, 
pny  remember  that  it  was  one  of  the  thoughts  which  dung  most 
dosely  to  me  to  the  very  last" 

Among  the  ^subjects  of  great  public  interest  to  which  Mr.  EvereK 
hiM  devoted  his  attention,  f^ricnltere  hoUa  a  large  share.    In  one  of 
46 
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hs  flpeMKeSy  deBTvred  at  Dedbim,  after  aflndiiig  to  Ae  dispOfiAieD  of 
aetden,  in  a  new  coontry,  to  destroy  trees,  wben  they  should  proteot 
and  propagate  them,  he  remarks  -  **  There  are,  in  the  mterior  <^  New 
En^md,  a  great  many  noble  trees,  phnted  eighty  or  one  hundred 
years  ago ;  and  most  certainly  nothing  grows  out  of  the  earth,  and  man 
can  put  nothing  upon  it,  so  beautiful.  I  hope,  my  friends,  we  shall 
let  our  chiMren  and  grandduldren  enjoy  the  great  comfort  to  be  derived 
from  tfatt  source.  Sir  Walter  Scott  represents  one  of  his  characterB  as 
saying  that  his  firfiier  used  to  tell  him  to  be  always  putting  downa  tree. 
'  It  will  be  growing,  Jo<A,  when  yon  are  sleeping.'  It  will  be  grow- 
ing, sir,  when  we  are  sleeping  to  wake  no  more.  The  acorn  which  yoa 
covet  with  a  couple  of  inches  of  earth,  the  seedling  elm  which  yoa 
reaaoe  in  your  guden  from  the  spade,  will  outlive  half  a  dosen  of  our 
generations.  Cicero  speaks  of  it  as  a  kind  of  natural  foresight  of  tbe 
continued  existence  of  man,  that  *  men  planted  treea  which  were  a  ben- 
efit to  a  coming  generation.'  Yes,  sir ;  and  if  every  man,  before  he 
goea  hence,  would  but  take  care  to  leave  one  good  oak  or  elm  behind 
him,  he  would  not  have  lived  in  vain.  His  children  and  grandchildren 
wouki  bless  his  memory." 

The  conception  of  Cicero,  that  men  planted  trees  that  were  to  be  a 
benefit  to  coming  generations,  reminds  one  of  an  impressive  inddenC 
regarding  James  Otis,  the  great  patriot,  which  occurred  at  Andover,  a 
few  weeks  before  his  sadden  death.  One  morning,  when  he  gave  in£- 
cations  of  being  strongly  agitated,  Otis  took  a  hatchet  and  went  to  a 
copse  of  pines,  standing  on  a  rising  ground  a  few  yards  from  the  house, 
and  passed  all  the  forenoon  in  trimming  away  the  lower  branches  of  the 
wood.  When  Mr.  Osgood,  with  whom  Otis  resided,  came  to  invite  him 
to  dinner,  he  said,  with  great  earnestness,  ''  Osgood,  if  I-dle  while  I 
am  in  your  house,  I  charge  you  to  have  me  buried  under  these  trees ; " 
and  then  added,  with  a  litde  touch  of  humor  that  shone  fortli  like  a 
bright  gleam  in  a  tempestuous  sky,  "  you  know  my  grave  would  over- 
look all  your  fields,  and  I  could  have  an  eye  upon  the  boys,  and  see  if 
they  minded  their  work."  May  the  young  students  and  laborers  of 
Andover  be  incited  to  perseverance,  when  they  view  the  trees  around 
Otis'  burial-place,  and  ima^ne  his  eye  upon  them  ? 

Mr.  Everett  was  chosen  Governor  of  MassadiusettB  in  1885,  and  tir 
three  succeedmg  terms ;  and  was  followed  by  Judge  Morton,  in  ]84X>, 
who  was  elected  by  a  majority  of  one  vote.  Be  labored  assiduottsly 
for  the  moral,  comm^)K»al  and  political  interests  of  the  State,  especially 
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£k«mbarkGd  tor  Europe  in  Jane,  1840,  pasBing  the  sninmer  in 
Picia,  and  the  aaeoeetSng  year  in  Fk»«noe.  It  is  related  that,  pre- 
WW  ta  the  departure  of  Mr.  Everett  frem  Boetcm,  when  present  si 
a.  fnUic  dinner^  Hon.  Judge  Stoiy  gave  as  a  sentiment,  '^  Learning, 
genins  and  eloquence,  are  sure  to  be  welcome  where  Ever-ett  goes." 
On  which,  Mr.  Everett  promptly  gave,  '^  Law,  Equity  and  Jurispm- 
denoe :  All  their  eflorts  to  rise  will  never  be  able  to  get  above  one 
l^qr«"  On  the  recall  of  Andrew  Stevenson,  the  minister  to  the' 
coifrt  of  St  James,  in  1841,  Mr.  Everett  was  i^>pointed  his  successor, 
where  he  remained  until  the  accession  of  President  Polk,  when  he  was 
suQceeded  by  Louis  McLane.  Aa  minister  to  the  most  important 
empke  in  the  world,  he  acquitted  himself  with  an  al»lity  and  dignity 
hi^y  honorable  to  his  enked  station. 

^e  undved  in  London,  to  enter  up<m  the  duties  of  his  mission,  at 
the.  close  of  the  year  1841.  Among  the  great  questions,  remarks  the 
Whig  JReview,  '^  which  were  at  that  time  open  betiireen  the  two  coun- 
tries, were,  the  north-eastern  boundary,  the  aflkir  of  Mr.  McLeod,  and 
the^seivuie  of  American  vesseb  on  the  coast  of  Africa.  In  the  course 
of  a  few  months,  the  aflbir  of  the  Creole  followed,  to  which  were  soon 
add^  Oregon  and  Texas.  His  position  must  have  been  rendered 
more  difficult  by  the  frequent  changes  which  took  place  in  the  depart^ 
ment  at  homa  Between  Mr.  Webster,  who  retired  in  the  spring  of 
1843,  and  Mr.  Buchanan,  who  came  in  with  Mr.  Polk  in  1845,  it  was 
ooeupied,  successively,  by  Messrs.  Legar^,  Upshur,  and  Calhoun. 
IVom  all  these  gentlemen  Mr.  Eyerett  received  marks  of  approbation 
an<l  Qonfidenoe.  *  ^  ^  *  *  ^^ 

^^  The  congressional  documents  are  the  only  sources  open  to  the 
pul^c  firom  which  may  be  leaned  the  nature  of  the  subjects  which 
Mr.  Everett  brought  to  a  successful  issua  Among  these  were,  several 
claims  for  the  sei»iie  of  vessels  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  large 
demands  of  American  citiaBens  for  duties  levied  contrary  to  the  com* 
meiEpiaL  treaty  between  the  two  countries.  In  reference  to  the  latter, 
Ma  Everett  obtamed  an  acknowledgment  of  the  justice  of  the  claims, 
awl.  fpoposed  the  principle  of  ofiet,  on  which  they  were,  soon  after  the 
clfiae>  of  hie  miasiaoi  liquidated  and  paid.  He  obtained  for  our  fisber- 
mea  the  ri^^t  of  takii^  fish  in  the  Bay  of  Fimdy,  whieh'had'  been  a 
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mdijeoi  of  inHation  and  eontomomj  bttwean  iktm  and  dia  j 
aothoritiea  far  thirty  jeara.  He  promred,  ai  difiere&t  timea,  the 
raleaae  from  Yaa  Diemen'a  Land  rf  fifty  or  ojctj  of  the  auagirided 
Amerioana  who  had  embarked  in  the  Canadian  rebellion  of  1888.  it 
will  be  remembered,  however,  aa  we  ba?e  already  obaenred,  thai  • 
small  part  onfy  of  hia  oorrespoodenoe  baa  been  btonght  befim  1km 
poblio." 

He  retomed  to  Beaton  in  the  autunm  of  1846.  Pkeaident  Qninef 
having  previously  resigned  the  oare  of  Harvard  Univeraitj,  the  fiiendi 
of  that  institution  united  in  the  request  that  Mr.  Everett  would  aooept 
the  presidency.  He  was  inaugurated  to  this  important  station  AftSL 
80, 1846,  when  the  Hon.  Robert  C.  Winthrop  gave  this  sentiment^  at 
the  public  dinner :  *'  This  occasion,  which  witnesses  the  oonseeialiatt 
of  the  highest  genius  of  our  country  to  its  noblest  service.  PkeaideDt 
Everett  continued  closely  devoted  to  the  beat  interests  of  Harvard  Col- 
lege, until  he  was  compelled,  by  the  state  of  his  health,  to  rea^  the 
ofBce ;  and  was  succeeded  by  Jared  Sparks,  June  20, 1849. 

He  has  been,  for  several  years,  presidmrt  of  the  American  Antkjoar 
rian  Society,  vice-president  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,  a  member  of  the  Msssachusetts  Historical,  New  York  Hm- 
torical,  and  New  England  Historical  Qenealogic  Societies,  and  of  tka 
Antiquarian,  (geographical,  and  Agricultural  Societies,  of  Cheat 
Britain. 

It  has  been  well  said  of  this  prince  of  oratora,  that,  aa  lot^  as  dear 
and  logical  reasoning  wins  the  assent  of  the  understanding,  as  long 
as  true  eloquence  stirs  the  blood,  as  long  as  eaae  and  grace  of  atyla 
approve  themselves  to  the  taste,  so  long  will  the  conqpositiona  of 
Edward  Everett  be  read  and  admired.  He  is,  essentially,  a  ifaetorw 
ician,  and,  unless  France  may  furnish  one  or  two  exceptions,  the  moat 
accomplished  living.  Whatever  is  requisite  fiur  rhetorical  success,  Mr. 
Everett  possesses.  To  the  most  varied  culture,  he  adds  an  immenae 
and  various  learning,  a  mem^  equally  retentive  and  prompt,  g;reat 
fiicility  and  felicity  of  expression,  a  ready  power  of  association,  and  a 
wit  and  humor  which  seem  always  to  be  ready  when  the  ocoaaiott 
calls  for  them.  No  knight  rode  in  the  tournament  arrayed  in  mora 
glittering  armor,  continues  a  reviewer,  or  more  dexterous  in  the  uea  of 
his  weapcms.  He  has  enough  of  imagination ;  he  has  the  quick  and 
kindling  sensibilities  without  whidi  there  is  no  doquence;  and,  above 
all,  he  shows  a  wonderfully  quick  perception  of  the  state  of  mind  in 
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Umb  niiom  hs  adiMiMt.  He  leans  to  have  more  than  a  dovbb 
ahare  of  nerfee  in  hie  fingera'  ends.  If  there  be  trath  in  animal  mag* 
Aatfam,  he  e«ght  to beoneof  the  taoet  impreaatble.  He  poaaeasee  tiiat 
l^reatait  of  ofaanna,  an  e^iaiaite  voice, — reaad,  awelling,  iUl  of  melodj, 
fartkmlarly  emeti(aud ;  natandly  gntve,  and  with  a  toooh  almost  of 
aablaMhofy  in  aoiiie  of  lia  oadenoea,  bat,  like  all  auch  emotional  voieee, 
admirablj  suited  to  the  ezpreasion  of  hnmor,  and  of  rising  from  a 
♦aanthtilg  pathea  into  the  moat  stinring,  thrilling  and  triumphant  tones. 
Cheve  is  such  harmony  betireen  thought  and  style,  manner  and  voioe^ 
Iba*  aaeh  girea  fierce  to  the  other,  and  all  unite  in  one  eflbet  on  the 


We  know  not  h^yw  eo  well  to  oompreea  a  riew  of  his  services  and 
ehaiacler,  as  in  the  comprehensive  lai^^age  of  Daniel  Webster,  at  the 
Norfidk  Agrioultanl  Society's  first  anniversary  meeting:  '^We  all 
rtaember  him, — some  of  us  personally ^ —  myself,  certainly,  with  great 
inteMSt  in  his  deliberations  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
to  which  he  brought  such  a  degree  of  learning,  and  ability,  and  elo- 
queaoe,  as  few  equalled,  and  none  aurpassed.  He  administered,  after- 
words, satis&ctorily  to  hia  fellow-citiaens,  the  duties  of  the  chair  of  the 
eaolmaBwealdi.  He  then,  to  the  great  advantage  of  his  country,  went 
afapoad.  He  was  deputed  to  represent  his  government  at  the  most  imr 
portent  oourt  of  Europe;  andhecarried  thither  many  qualities,  most  of 
them  essential,  and  all  of  them  ornamental  and  useful,  to  fill  that  high 
fltttkloiL  He  had  educatioii  and  isoholardup.  He  had  a  reputation  at 
home  and  abroad.  More  than  all,  he  had  an  acquaintaaoe  with'tbe  . 
politics  of  the  world,  with  the  hw  of  this  country  and  of  nations,  with 
the  history  and  pdicy  of  the  countries  of  Europe.  And  bdw  well 
Aese  qualities  enaUed  him  to  reflect  honor  upon  the  li^drature  and 
aharacter  of  his  native  land,  not  we  only,  but  all  the  country  and  all 
the  world  know.  He  has  performed  this  career,  and  is  yet  at  such  a 
period  of  life,  that  I  may  venture  something  upon  the  character  and 
^vHege  of  my  countrymen,  when  I  predict,  that  those  who  have 
known  him  long  and  know  him  now,  thos^  who  have  seen  him  and  see 
Urn  now,  those  who  have  heard  him  aoi  hear  him  now,  are  very  likely 
tolhink  that  his  country  has  demaads  upon  him  fer  future  eibrto  in  ite 


'  In  addition  to  the  speeolleB  contained  in  the  two  vdumes,  Mr. 
Bverett  is  the  auAor  of  ^aome  publications  which  have  appeared  sep^ 
Btdy :  sueh  as  the  l)efeooe  ef  ChriatiiBity,  before  alluded  to;  an 
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tu»j  on  Ae  Chdtns  of  Oitisens  of  liie  TToited  States  on  Vnfetgft  fitor* 
ermnents,  irfaich  originallj  appeal^  in  the  North  American  Review; 
a  Life  of  Oeneral  Stark,  irfaioh  appears  as  the  first  artiole  in  Mf^ 
Sparks'  Library  of  American  Biographj;  and  a  Biogiltphical  Menok 
of  Mr.  Webster,  forming  the  introdnotion  to  the  new  editien  <s£  Im 
works.  The  speeches  and  reports  of  Mr.  Ererett  in  Congress,  and  Ui 
other  political  speeches  and  writings,  woold  probably  form  a  cdUebliMi 
as  large  as  that  of  his  miscelhmeous  orations  and  speeches.  Above  a 
hundred  articles  are  stated  to  have  been  written  by  him  in  the  Kertli 
American  BeTiew,  and  many  in  other  joomals.  A  hope  was  expressed, 
by  Jadge  Story,  in  the  letter  above  cited,  that  Mr.  Everett  weoU 
devote  himself  to  the  preparation  of  some  ehborate  work.  It  weoM 
appear,  from  the  following  paragraph  in  the  preface  to  the  colkotioii 
of  his  orations,  that  he  has  contemplated  such  an  m^iertaking : 

"  It  is  still  my  purpose,  should  my  health  permit,  to  offer  te  Urn 
public  indulgence  a  selection  from  a  large  number  of  articles  oonlrib- 
uted  by  me  to  the  North  American  Review,  and  from  the  qteechea, 
reports  and  official  corrtopondence,  prepared  in  the  discharge  of  tfie 
duties  of  the  several  official  stations  which  I  have  had  the  honor  to  fifl, 
at  home  and  abroad.  Nor  am  I  wholly  without  hope  that  I  shaD  be 
able  to  execute  the  more  arduous  project,  to  which  I  have  devoted  a 
good  deal  of  time  for  many  years,  and  towards  which  I  have  colleeted 
ample  materials, —  that  of  a  systematic  treatise  on  the  modem  law  of 
nations,  more  especially  in  reference  to  those  questions  which  have  been 
Sscussed  between  the  governments  of  the  United  States  and  Europe 
since  the  peace  of  1783." 


GEORGE  STILLMAN  HILLARD. 

JULY  4,  18S&.    lOR  THB  CIT7  AUTH0BITIB3. 

**  It  cannot  be  denied  that  w«  have  been,  for  some  time  past,  grow- 
ing indifierent  to  the  celebration  of  this  day,"  says  ffillard.  <'lt  wib 
once  hailed  —and  some  who  hear  me  can  remember  the  time — witfi 
emotions  too  deep  for  words.  The  full  hearts  of  men  overflowed  in 
iSbo  copious,  gushing  tears  of  childhood,  and  ^enfly  went  up  to  hesvdn 
on  tlie  wings  of  praise.    WMi  tiieir  own  swea^  and  ^ir  own  Uood 
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TIm^  Here  yet  fiKsh  from  the  great  eyents  whidi  we  reed  of  as  oold 
BBtten  of  history.  The  stonn  had  passed  by,  bat  the  swell  of  the 
Ivoubled  waters,  rising  in  dark-heaving  ridges,  yet  marked  its  dncatieii 
md  Tiolenoe.  All  things  then  wore  the  beauty  of  novelty,  and  long 
{possession  had  not  dolled  the  sense  of  enjoyment  The  gddea  light 
and  glittering  dews  of  the  morning  were  above  and  aroond  them. 
JFhe  wine  of  life  sparkled  and  foamed  in  its  fieshly^ponred  cop.  The 
lovely  form  of  Liberty  —  to  iis  so  &miliar — seemed  like  a  kight 
vision,  newly  lighted  upon  this  orb,  from  the  stany  ooorts  of  heaven; 
soad  men  hong,  with  the  vsptore  of  lovers,  upon  her  inspiring  ghmoep 
«nd  her  animating  smiles.  But  a  half-century  has  rolled  by,  and  a 
jiew  generation  has  sprung  up,  who  seem  to  think  that  their  social  and 
political  privileges  belong  to  them  as  natnraUy  as  air  and  light,  and 
reAsst  as  little  upon  the  way  in  which  they  came  by  theoL  The  very 
milgiaitude  of  our  blessings  makes  us  insensible  to  their  value,  as  the 
ancients  supposed  diat  the  music  of  the  spheres  could  not  be  heard, 
because  it  wasso  loud.  The  whole  thing  has  become  tons  an  old  story. 
We  have  heard  so  much  of  the  spirit  of  Seventy-six,  and  of  the  times 
.that  tried  men's  souls,  that  we  are  growing  weary  of  the  sound.  The 
.^9me  ieeling  which  made  the  Athenians  tired  of  hearing  Aristides  called 
•the  just,  makes  us  tired  of  hearing  this  called  a  gkxrious  anniversary. 
Sot  thai  man  is  little  to  be  envied  who  cannot  disentangle  this  occsr- 
aion  from  the  secondary  and  debasing  associations  which  cling  to  it, — 
.from  its  noise,  its  dust,  its  confusion,  its  dull  orations  and  vapid  toasts, 
— and,  ascending  at  once  into  a  higher  region  of  thought  and  feeling, 
recognise  the  full,  unimpaired  force  of  that  grand  manifestation  of 
moral  power  which  has  consecrated  the  day.  A  cold  indiflerence  to 
this  celebration  would,  in  itself^  be  a  ugn  of  ominous  import  to  the  for- 
tunes of  the  republic.  He  who  greets  the  light  of  this  morning  with 
no  throb  of  generous  feding  is  unworthy  of  a  share  in  that  heritage 
of  glory  which  he  claims  by  right  of  the  blood  which  flows  in  his 
degenerate  veins.  That  man,  had  he  lived  sixty  years  ago,  would 
jnost  surely  have  been  found  wanting  to  his  country,  in  her  hour  of 
.jigony  and  struggle.  Neither  with  tongue,  nor  purse,  nor  hand,  would 
^have  aided  the  most  inspiring  cause  that  ever  appealed  to  a  msg- 
.joanimous  hreast  The  same  cast  of  chanuster  which  makes  one  inca- 
pable of.  foeliog  an  absorbing  emotiooi*  makes  him  inequable  of  heroic 
'  lyflRff^i^  and  heroic  saorificss*    ^f^  ultf^  osmiot  forget  ^f^t^^f  in  admir-' 
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ioglnie  ff>tlMM,  CBB  ]i0Vir  be  gnott;  aad  the  power  of  jwtfj  appro* 
oktiDg  and  heutily  reveronciBg  eahed  merit  k,  in  itself^  an  nneqw- 
eoel  eign  of  a  noble  nature." 

Geoi^  Sjallaian  Hillaid  naa  born  at  Uachias,  Maine,  Sept  22, 
1808.  Hia  mother,  a  ^ang^ter  of  Clen.  StOImiin,  died  whea  lie 
wafi  an  infiot  He  entered  Ae  Beaten  Latin  School  in  1822.  Hi^ 
aminisoenoea  of  diia  sehoobenae,  when  it  waa  demoliahed,  in  the  jear 
1844,  aa  giTen  in  the  Beaton  "Book  of  1850,  are  Tery  impreoaiYe. 
''  Certainly  there  were  no  intiinaie  channa  in  ^  building  to  commend 
it  to  the  aflfeetionate  reaembranoea  of  the  boya.  There  never  waa  any 
thing  more  bare,  more  taatekiB,  more  miooaih,"  aays  Mr.  Hillaid. 
'<  The  walla  were  the  bladceat,  the  aeata  the  hardeet,  the  deaka  the 
ttoat  inoonvenient,  that  ooold  be  ima^ned.  '  Going  oat '  waa  aoch  a 
ftice !  It  was  only  exchanging  a  room  witih  a  roof  for  one  withovt; 
and,  really,  not  big  enoogh  for  a  wdl-grown  boy  to  f wing  a  kitten  in. 
Bat  what  did  we  care  for  all  this?  Touth  and  hope,  and  light  hearts, 
are  aoch  migfaty  magicianat  How  they  gilded  and  colored  thooe 
iralb !  What  mere  than  r^gal  tapeatvy  they  hung  roond  their  naked 
deaobtion !  with  what  roeea  they  emparpled  that  dusty  floor !  what 
beauty  they  shed  around  that  narrow  staircase ! "  After  enlaiigyig  on 
the  advantage  of  a  qNicioaa  paUio  scboolhooae,  and  the  fierce  democ- 
racy of  the  schobrs,  Mr.  HiUard  oontinaea :  *'  There  is  no  better  illus- 
tration of  Homer  than  the  daily  coarse  of  a  pabHc  schooL  Hia  heroea 
are  grown<>up  boys.  Like  them,  diey  apeak  oat  die  whole  trath. 
lake  them,  they  call  names.  Like  thm,  they  weep  hcmeat  tears,  and 
laugh  hearty  Luigfas.  When  a  boy  chances  to  make  an  ass  of  himaelf, 
by  w<«tl  or  deed,  with  what  diatinetaess  is  die  &ct  commanicated  to 
•hdm !  He  ia  nerer  left  to  gippe  his  way  by  inferences.  Would  that 
we  could  all  be  boys  again,  for  one  day !  What  fioes  we  should  see 
in  Court-street  and  State-street !  I  pass  daily,  in  the  streets,  aome 
(ji  my  old  school-follows.  To  me  diey.are  always  boys.  I  see  the 
Uooming  looks  of  childhood  llmmj^  those  strong  and  manlj  lines. 
And  yet,  how  many  are  changed !  Such  oold,  money-getting  eyes  are 
turned  upon  me !  Some  hare  protaberant  waiatcoats,  and  are  growing 
almost  gouty.  Some  have  that  compressed  lip  and  fiisrowed  faipw 
which  speak  of  suppressed  grie^ — of  that  unapoken  sorrow  whoae  dark- 
ling current  mines  away  the  heart  unseen.  In  some,.the  natosal  fooe 
is  so  changed  diat  it  looks  likpamaak.  Some — many  —  ace.nnal- 
tesed.    With  them,,ihe  flaimrof yoathis  unimpaired.    Towarda  iben^ 
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t£d  dsrik  (flood  Ims  not  been  tMned.  Widi  them,  the  boj  liM  flowed 
into  the  man,  as  the  btook  expands  into  the  river.  As  I  pass  hj  these 
earij  companions,  with  a  cold  nod  of  reoognition,  I  have  often  longeS 
to  stop  them,  and  say  to  the&i,  'Tell  me,  in  ten  words,  yonr  history* 
Where  do  you  feel  tlie  pindi  of  life  ? '  "  After  aUnsions  tofais  teacher 
and  certain  &Torite  schoolmates,  Mr.  Hillard  writes  of  the  higher 
advantages  of  culture  now  enjoyed.  ''We  were  compelled,"  says  he, 
^'to  fted  on  such  husks  as  the  Oloucester  Greek  Grammar j  Lem- 
prifcre's  Dictionary,  and  a  Dolphin  Virgil,  with  an  ardo  meandermg 
along  the  margin, —  things  now  as  moch  out  of  date  as  wigs  and  three- 
cometed  hats.  I  hear  now  in  the  school  a  sound  of  ^  logical  predi- 
cates,' as  strange  to  my  ears  as  nouns  and  verbs  were 'to  Jadk  Cade's. 
These  fine  lads  are  striding  after  us  with  seven-leagued  boots."  Mr. 
Ilillard  entered  Harvard  College  in  1824,  and  to  his  latest  life  has 
never  jforgotten  that  period  when,  with  heart  full  of  fear  and  satchel 
Ml  of  books,  he  went  to  be  examined  before  eatmng  colfege,  and 
lihere  breathed  the  atmosphere  of  letters.  We  cannot  finrbear  eAibody- 
ing  here  a  very  agreeable  reminisoenoe  of  Mr.  Hillard  in  regard  to 
Edward  Everett,  who  was  a  proiessor  in  the  college  when  he  became  a 
student  in  that  institution :  ''We  recall,  certainly  with  no  complacent 
sense  of  superiority  for  the  colder  heart  of  manhood,  the  boyish  enthu- 
siasm with  which  we  ourselves  hung  upon  his  accents  in  those  days. 
He  seemed  to  express  and  embody  our  dreams  of  an  accomplished 
scholar  and  a  finished  man.  To  miss  hearing  him,  whenever  he 
addressed  the  public,  was  an  annoyance  which  rose  almost  to  the  dig^ 
nity  of  a  misfortune.  And  to  this  day,  we  con&ss  an  incapacity  to 
apply  anything  like  an  impartial  judgment  to  his  earlier  discourses, 
because  they  are  so  indissolubly  associated  with  all  tlie  entrancementg 
and  illusions  of  youth.  The  firesh  gales  of  the  morning  blow  around 
as  we  read,  and  the  dew  of  hope  lies  bri^t  once  more  upon  the  untried 
irorld.  To  us,  there  are  words  between  the  lines.  Faces,  now  unknown 
<m  earth,  throng  back  upon  us,  wtA  we  listen  a^n  to  voices  locked  in 
the  rugged  cell  of  death.  In  that  Nestor-like  disparaging  comparison, 
00  apt  to  come  with  coming  years,  we  have  sometimes  asked  ourselves, 
not  merely  whether  there  was  any  One  now  capable  of  awakening  suoh 
enthusiasm  in  young  natures,  but  wheAer  the  feeling  still  survived, — 
whether  any  fidry  shapes  of  enchantment  yet  lingered  in  the  morning 
twilight  of  life,  unscared  by  the  invading  blaze  of  useful  knowledge.^ 
AtacoIIege  exhiUtiott, in  181T,  tfr.BSlasd delivered  an  oratioiion  tlw 
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Abiues  of  (hmoB ;  and,  wben  a  candidate,  in  1881,  fir  the  degree  of 
Master  of  Arts,  he  gave  another  oration,  on  dke  Dangers  to  irliidi  the 
Minds  of  Tonng  Men  in  our  ooantrj  are  exposed.  He  iras  a  student 
in  the  Law  School  of  die  college  until  he  graduated,  in  1892,  when  he 
read  law  with  Charles  P.  Curtis,  Esq.,  and  was  an  attorney  at  die  Sv^ 
folk  har.  Mr.  Hillard  is  an  eminent  counsellor.  In  1885  he  marrieA 
Susan  T.,  daughter  of  the  late  Judge  Howe,  of  Northampton.  In  1845 
he  waseleeted  tothe  dtj  Council,  of  which  he  continued  a  memhermitil 
July,  1847,  and  was  two  years  its  presid^t.  He  has  been  a  represent- 
ative to  the  State  Legislature,  and  was  elected  to  the  Senate  in  1849. 

The  manly  and  decided  course  of  Mr.  Hillard,  in  the  State  Senate, 
eBdted  fibm  Hon.  Daniel  Webster,  in  the  United  States  Senate,  a  warm 
response.  In  his  remarks  on  legislative  instructions  to  representatives 
in  Congress,  Mr.  Webster  made  a  happy  allusion  to  Mr.  Hilhrd,  Maon^ 
T,  1850.  He  said  it  had  become  quite  too  frequent  a  practice  for  State 
Legislatures  to  present  resolutioDS  in  Congress  <m  all  stibjects,  and  to 
instruct  us  here  on  all  subjects.  "  I  took  notice,  with  pleasure,"  said 
Mr.  Webster, ''  of  some  remarks  on  this  subject,  made  the  other  day,  in 
the  Senate  of  Massachusetts,  by  a  young  man  of  talent  and  of  character, 
from  whom  the  best  hopes  may  be  entertained.  I  mean  Mr.  HillBrd. 
He  told  the  Senate  of  Massachusetts  that  he  would  vote  for  no  instruc- 
tions whatever,  to  be  forwarded  to  membera  of  Congress,  nor  for  any 
resolutions  to  be  oflered,  expressive  of  the  sense  of  Massachusetts  as 
to  what  tiieir  members  of  Congress  ought  to  do.  He  said  he  saw  no 
propriety  in  one  set  of  public  servants  giving  instiructions  and  reading 
lectures  to  another  set  of  public  servants.  To  their  own  master  tiwy 
must  stand  or  foil,  and  that  master  iis  tiieir  constituents."  Mr.  Webster 
further  remarked :  '^  If  the  question  be  one  which  affects  her  interest, 
and  at  the  same  time  affects  the  interests  of  all  other  States,  I  ahooH 
no  more  regard  her  political  wishes  or  instructious,  than  I  would  regpiTd 
the  wishes  of  a  man  who  might  appoint  me  an  arUter  or  referee  to 
decide  some  important  private  right,  and  who  might  instruct  me  to 
decide  in  his  fiivor." 

A  journalist,  in  noticing  the  oration  of  Mr.  Hillard  on  our  national 
independence,  remarks  that  "  it  is  fuU  of  passages  of  tiie  highest  elo- 
quence, couehed  in  language  of  a  Tyrian  dye."  The  clear  fountahi  of 
such  a  mind  as  his  should  not  cease  to  pour  forth  copious  streams  for 
intellectual  refreshm^t.  Who  would  not  learo  a  lesson  from  hia  tieau- 
tiftal  Uttie  moral  of ''A  Patch  on  both  Knees,  and  Oleves  on'' 1    He 
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istfia  jnwBit  etmeiml  fcl^olar,  of  his  gencntioii,  in  the  Boitoa  bar^ 
lIFbo,  that  has  heard  his  pnblic  lectoreSi  can  ever  forget  his  silver/  voioe^ 
it#  loelodioiia  iiilonatioDs>  and  his  graceful  manner?  He  is  perfect 
aiaater  of  a  soft  and  beautif ul  diction.  His  style  is  neyer  entang^ 
inoBg  the  brambles  of  Garljle,  whose  ecoentrie  language  and  figures 
fre,  fi)r  the  most  part,  as  thorns  to  good  taste ;  and  a  critiC|  in  allusion 
p  bis  oration  on  the  Beladons  of  the  Poet  to  his  Age,  sajs  that  the 
fS^pusite  and  flowing  sentences  seem  allied  to  music,  and  touch  the 
OjHtieard  sense,  as  well  as  stir  the  fancy  and  excite  the  roflective  powers^ 
Whai  Mr.  Hillard  felicitoualj  remarks  in  re^urd  to  the  orations  of 
Sdwaid  Everett,  njay  be  justly  applied  to  his  own  productions :  '^  We 
do  not  find  in  them  careless  defects,  redeemed  by  careless  graces ;  nor 
epigrammatic  point;  nor  that  picturesque  Mosaic  which  is  made  up  of 
ohips  of  aphorisms  and  crystds  of  poetry ;  nor  those  terse  and  racy 
expressions  which  take  the  wing3  of  proverbs  and  fly  over  the  land; 
noF  those  inimitable  felicities  of  phrase^  which  dart  from  the  heart  of 
gjdnius  like  lightnixig  from  the  cloud." 

The  introduction  and  notes  of  Mr.  Hillard  to  an  edition  of  the 
Poetical  Works  of  Edmund  Spenser,  in  five  volumes,  published  at 
BoelTon,  in  1889,  give  him  a  name  among  the  very  fisw  imperishable 
writers  of  New  England.  He  says  of  the  Faerie  Queene  that  it  is  the 
delight  of  imag^iative  youth,  and  of  men  who  have  preserved,  in  man- 
hood, the  freshness  of  early  feeling,  and  ceased  not  to  reverence  the 
dreams  of  their  youtL  He  who,  at  forty,  reads  the  Faerie  Queene 
with  as  much  delist  as  at  twenty,  is  pretty  sure  to  be  a  wise  and  a 
happy  man* 

Mr.  Hillard  is  author  of  a  Memoir  of  Henry  B.  Cleveland,  and  a 
Memoir  of  Capt  John  Smith.  His  twelve  admirable  lectures  for  the 
Lowell  Institute,  on  the  character  and  writings  of  John  Milton,  should 
be  published  in  a  permanent  form,  as  they  are  identified  with  his  own 
literary  history. 


JEROME  VAN  CBOWNINGSHIELD  SMITH. 

JULY  4,  1935.    FOB  THB  PBOFLB  OF  SOUTH  BOSTON. 

Was  bom  at  Conway,  N.  H.,  July  20, 1800,  and  was  son  of  Rich* 
ardSansomSmtlhyarespeetoblepbyaiGian;  and  his  mother  was  Sanh 


Omim^,  of  Hoffifl,  N.  H.  IbA  a  d^ree  from  Brown  UWteMtf , 
lA  1818;  tad  M.  D.  tt  W9Bun8  College,  npfaere,  in  1822,  he  iMt 
elected  PrdeeMxr  of  Anatomj  nd  Physiology,  in  the  medieftl  depailh 
aient,  kcaled  at  Pittofidd,  under  the  name  of  the  Berkshire  Medicnl 
Inetittttion,  which,  hy  an  act  of  the  Legialatnre,  became  an  bdependent 
inelitiitiim.  He  married  Elin  Maria,  daughter  of  Sheriff  Henry  Clin- 
ton Brown,  of  Fittafield,  Mass.  He  was  a  stadent  in  surgery  imder 
the  eminent  Dr.  William  Ingalls,  of  Boston.  Dr.  Smith  had  a  gernis 
tot  statuary,  and  executed,  with  artistical  skill,  busts  of  Bidiop  ¥h»- 
patrick,  of  Hon.  Marshall  P.  Wilder,  Bishop  EasAum,  and  others. 

Dr.  Smith  established  the  Boston  Medical  Intelligence^ ,  in  qnarto, 
and  was  the  editor.  It  had  long  been  known  as  the  Boston  Medical 
and  Surgical  Journal,  when  it  assumed  the  octavo  form.  He  was  its 
conductor  through  more  than  forty  volumes,  and  it  is  a  good  index  oF 
his  mind.  He  prepared  valuable  notes  to  a  Boston  edition  of  Cooper's 
Surgery.  He  was  editor  of  the  Boston  Weekly  News  Letter,  in  two 
volumes  octavo,  published  in  1825-26, —  an  exceHent  local  historical 
chronicle,  scarcely  extant,  as  the  copies  were  mostly  destroyed  at  a 
great  fire  in  Court-street,  at  the  same  time  when  the  ori^nal  manu- 
aeript  of  Gov.  Winihrop's  Journal  was  also  destroyed.  He  prepared  a 
History  of  the  American  Indians,  published  anonymously,  by  Clark. 
He  revised  an  English  reprint  of  the  Mother's  Medical  Guide,  with 
additions.  Dr.  Smith  was  author  of  a  practical  trcHitise  on  the  Econ- 
omy, Habits  and  Culture,  of  the  Honey-bee ;  and  of  the  BeveTations 
of  Mrs.  Fox,  an  amusing  satire  on  Animal  Magnetism,  with  caricatures 
by  Johnston.  He  was  editor  of  six  volumes  of  Scientific  Tracts,  and 
tf  Memoirs  of  Andrew  Jackson,  when  first  a  candidate  for  the  presi- 
dency. One  of  his  best  productions  is  the  Natural  History  of  the 
Fifibes  of  Massachusetts.  His  Class-book  of  Anatomy,  with  engrav- 
ings, exhibits  a  mind  well  furnished  with  elementary  science.  As 
editor  of  the  American  Medical  Pocket-book,  he  aided  medical  science. 
His  contributions  to  Bowen's  Picture  of  Boston  constitute  the  most 
valuable  part  of  that  work.  He  has  done  much  for  the  Boston  Alma- 
nac. Dr.  Smith  has  kept  a  diary  of  historical  and  general  information, 
regarding  Boston,  for  a  period  of  more  tlian  twenty-five  years,  record- 
ing fiicts  of  munidpal  history  not  elsewhere  to  be  gathered.  It  will 
be  a  valuable  legacy  to  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society.  Dr. 
Saiith  has  been  a  man  of  untiring  industry. 

la  1826  Dr.  Smith  was  elected  the  P<Mrt  Fhyacian  for  Beston,  m 


phjBMm  in  New  Jinghnd.  Iii  1887he  iras  elected  to  the  State  Leg« 
iriatiire,  and  suooeeded  in  efleoting  an  alien  kw  fegaiding  fixfeign  pan* 
pen,  Ibr  die  colleotioa  of  a  oapitaiion  tax  (m  foreigners  arrimg  at  any 
pert  in  MaaBaehiuetts ;  wbich  tax  was  devoted  to  defraying  the  expenees 
of  poor  and  sick  emignatB,  until  flie  declaration  of  the  United  States 
Sa]weme  Court,  at  Waahingtoii,  deciding  that  the  collection  of  fands  WM 
WBOonstitational.  Dr.  Smith  has  been  a  nsefol  member  of  the  school 
oemmiltee,  and  was  a  justice  of  the  peace.  In  1848  he  was  again 
elected  to  tiie  Legislatiire,  and  was  chairman  at  a  special  joint  com* 
naittee  on  alien  paapers.  He  prepared  a  statistical  document  on  tibe 
presoit  condition  and  future  influence  that  the  great  influx  of  for- 
dgners  is  destined  to  exerciee  over  the  condition  of  our  country.  In 
the  same  year,  and  in  1852,  he  was  a  candidate  for  the  mayoralty  of 
BosUm.  He  was  succeeded,  in  the  quarantine  department,  July  1849, 
by  Dr.  Henry  G.  Clark.  No  man  has  been  more  familiar  wi(ii  the 
■atnre  of  small-pox  and  kindred  loathsome  infections,  or  more  EeiJ- 
ausly  devoted  to  the  cause,  than  the  subject  of  this  memoir. 

Dr.  Smidbi  was  an  early  advocate  for  the  universal  introduction  of  pure 
water  at  the  expense  of  the  city  of  Boston ;  and  delivered  an  address  at 
the  Masonic  Temple,  Feb.  5, 1884,  before  the  MassachusettB  Charitabfo 
Mechanic  Association,  and  in  presence  of  the  city  authorities,  urgii^ 
reasons  why  pure  water  should  be  adopted  by  the  city,  and  proposing  a 
sdiedule  for  the  suf^ly  of  one  hundred  thousand  persons  from  Jamaica 
Pond.  The  last,  and  not  least,  important  service  of  Dr.  Smith,  was  in 
the  gathering  of  the  sons  of  New  Hampshire  at  the  great  hall  of  the 
Fitchburg  depot,  Nov.  7,  1849.  It  was  on  his  invitation  that  a  few 
friends  met  at  his  residence.  No.  12  Bowdoin*Btreet,  and  in  the  base* 
ment-room  decided,  Oct  9,  1848,  to  attempt  the  first  universal  gath- 
ering of  the  whole  brotherhood  of  a  State,  in  the  United  States.  He 
has  been  a  frequent  lecturer  on  scientific  subjects.  His  extensive  eru- 
ption, and  remarkably  bland  and  social  manners,  render  his  society 
Id^y  captivating.  Jn  tiie  spring  of  1850  he  made  the  tour  of  Europe 
and  Asia,  and  was  a  constant  contributor  to  Boston  journals  during  his 
travels.    He  is  author  of  a  Pilgrimage  to  I^ypt  and  Palestine. 

The  oration  of  Dr.  Smith  <m  our  national  birthday  is  almost  the 

only  purely  historical  performance  in  tiiis  collection.    It  relates  the 

ancient  history  rf  Mattapan  Nedc,  the  noUe  feat  of  Washington  on  the 

heights  of  Dorehester,  luod  its  anneiatien  to  Boston  by  the  annexation 
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of  Samli  Boston  Bnlg^  ia  18M.    Hi  remariDi  Ikift  ike 

of  Bistoii,  and  the  politioal  ttdmnftioa  of  North  Amerioo^  vaftoAolai 

on  DoidiMter  Heists. 

We  cannot  reaiai  tlie  pleaoare  of  aUndiQg  to  an  impretiive  miitnb 
thai  ocoarred.  during  the  delivorj  of  tina  oration.  There  wis  preaoM 
in  the  aadienoe  a  yeneraUe  person,  then  aappoaed  to  bo  one  bondred 
yean  of  age,  who  was  addieaaed  by  the  orator,  on  rising  from  his  aeat» 
supported  on  one  side  by  Col.  Henry  Porkitt,  and  by  Maj.  Benjamin 
Russell  on  the  other  side  of  him,  amid  the  whole  aadienoe,  standing 
and  gaiing  wi&  intense  interest  It  appeared  afterwards,  howeyer, 
that  the  aged  veteran  had  mistaken  his  age;  as,  aocording  to  the 
Bost<m  reoords,  he  was  bom  August  25, 1742,  being  ninety-three 
years  of  age.  A  Memoir  of  George  Robert  Twelves  Hewes,  one  of  the 
Boston  Tea  Party  of  1778,  was  published,  written  by  B.  B.  Thacher. 
He  died  at  Little  Herkimer,  Herkimer  oounty,  N.  T.,  Not.  5, 1840, 
aged  ninety-eight     Dr.  Smith  said : 

'<  Nearly  the  last  of  that  fearless  oonpany  of  patriots  who  eonati- 
tuted  the  celebrated  Boston  Tea  Party  is  now  before  the  audienoe, — 
die  venerable  relic  of  a  century.  This  is  Mr.  George  Robert  Twelves 
Hewes,  who  will  be  one  hundred  years  old  on  the  5th  day  of  the  coming 
September,  formerly  a  citizen  of  Boston, — and  who,  on  the  verge  of 
eternity,  earnestly  desired  to  revisit  the  early  scenes  of  youth,  that  his 
eyes  might  be  gladdened  with  objects  in  which  they  once  delighted. 
How  wonderful !  One  hundred  years  of  age !  —  yet  in  the  full  posses- 
sion of  his  fiiculties,  and  susceptible  of  aU  the  enjoyments  and  pleasures 
of  social  intercourse. 

'^  Let  the  youth  who  have  this  rare  opportunity  of  gazing  upon  the 
features  of  this  extraordinary, —  fliis  last  man,  as  it  were, —  remem- 
ber the  circumstance,  that  in  their  old  age  they  may  say  to  their  chil- 
dren, they  saw,  on  the  4th  of  July,  1835,  a  man  who  assisted  in  throw- 
ing into  the  ocean  three  cargoes  of  tea,  in  order  to  resist  the  exactions 
of  foreign  taskmasters.  And  may  the  spirit  which  animated  him  on 
that  remarkable  occasion  live  in  them  and  their  posterity,  while  home 
has  endearments,  and  true  patriotism  exists  in  die  land  which  gare 
them  birth  !  Venerable  old  man !  May  Heaven's  choicest  Uessingi 
rest  upon  your  frosted  head !  Since  you  were  bom,  three  hundred 
millions  of  human  beings  have  probably  gone  down  to  the  grave;  ai||l 
yet  you  are  spared,  by  Divine  Providence^  to  be  a  liviog  monitor  to  nsi 
to  cherish  our  precious  institutionsi  and  to  teansmit  them  uniwifaiTed 
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tf^  flseoeedixig  geaenttiont.  •  Thotigh  yoa  eoma  to  the  knd  of  joxtt 
dhiUhood  leaning  upon  a  staff,  and  ftding  your  depaidenoe  on  tlio 
charities  of  h  selfish  world,  you  are  snnDunded  by  friends  who  &el  that 
their  prosperity  is  referable  to  the  priTations,  sacrifices  and  personal 
labors,  of  you  and  yoar  brare  aasooiates  in  arms.  May  your  last  days 
be  peaoeM,  calm,  and  happy;  and  with  your  last  breath,  I  beseeoh 
yon,  invoke  a  blessing  on  onr  common  oountry ! 

*  Blay  your  Ifist  days  in  one  smootli  channel  ran. 
And  end  in  pleasare,  m  they  first  begun.'  " 


THE0PHILU8  FISKE. 

JULY  4,  1835.    FOR  THB  TRADES  UNION. 

Was  bom  at  Wilton,  N.  H.,  and  married,  at  Cazenovia,  N.  Y.,  May, 
1851,  Sosan,  'daughter  of  Hon.  Justin  Dwinette.  The  subject  of  libr. 
flske,  in  the  oration  at  the  head  of  this  article,  was  on  Capital  againilt 
Labor.  It  was  delivered  at  Julien  HalL  At  this  period  he  was  editor 
of  the  Workingman^s  Advocate.  He  removed  to  Virginia,  in  1841, 
and  published  the  Political  Reformer.  He  entered  the  ministry,  and 
was  for  a  period  the  pastor  of  a  Universalist  church  in  Philadelphia; 
has  since  become  a  practical  biologist,  or  mesmerizer. 


JOSEPH  STORY. 

OCT.  16,  1835.    BULOaT  ON  GHIBF  JUBTECK  MABSHALL.    FOB  THB  SDTFOLK 

BAR. 

In  the  eulogy  before  ns,  Justice  Story  thus  expressively  enhirgos 
on  tibe  capacity  of  Marshal)  as  the  expositor  of  constitntional  law :  "  It 
1IB8  here  that  he  stood  confessedly  without  a  rival,  whether  we  regard 
his  thorough  knowledge  of  our  civil  and  political  history,  his  admira- 
ble powers  of  illustration  and  generalization,  his  scrupulous  integrity 
and  exactness  in  interpretation,  or  his  consummate  skill  in  moulding 
Ilia  own  genius  into  its  dements,  as  if  they  had  constituted  the  excla- 
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BiTc  study  of  his  life.  His  proudest  epitaph  may  be  written  in  a  single 
line, —  Here  lies  the  Exponnder  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  I  am  aware  of  the  force  of  this  language,  and  have  no  desire 
to  qualify  it.  The  task  which  he  had  to  perform  was  fio*  different  from 
that  which  belongs  to  the  debates  in  other  places,  where  topics  may  be 
chosen,  and  expressed  or  avoided,  as  the  occasion  may  require.  In 
the  forum,  there  is  no  choice  of  topics  to  be  urged,  there  are  no  pas- 
sions to  be  addressed,  there  are  no  interests  to  be  courted.  Critical 
inquiries,  nice  discriminations,  severe  inductions,  and  progressive  dem- 
onstrations, are  demanded  upon  the  very  points  on  which  the  contro- 
versy hinges.  Every  objection  must  be  met  and  sifted ;  and  answered, 
not  by  single  flashes  of  thought,  but  by  the  closest  logic,  reasoning  out 
every  successive  position  with  a  copious  and  convincing  accuracy. 

'^  Let  it  be  remembered,  that  when  Chief  Justice  Marshall  first  took 
his  seat  on  the  bench,  scarcely  more  than  two  or  three  questions  of  con- 
stitutional law  had  ever  engaged  the  attention  of  the  Supreme  Court 
As  a  science,  constitutional  law  was  then  confessedly  new ;  and  that 
portion  of  it,  in  an  especial  manner,  which  may  be  subjected  to  judicial 
scrutiny,  had  been  explored  by  few  minds,  even  in  the  most  general 
finrms  of  inquiry.  Let  it  be  remembered,  that,  in  the  course  of  his 
judicial  life,  numerous  questions  of  a  practical  nature,  and  involving 
interests  of  vast  magnitude,  have  been  constantly  before  the  Court, 
where  there  was  neither  guide  nor  authority,  but  all  was  to  be  wrought 
out  by  general  principles.  Let  it  be  remembered,  that  texts  which 
scarcely  cover  the  breadth  of  a  finger  have  been  since  interpreted, 
explained,  limited  and  adjusted,  by  judicial  commentaries,  which  are 
now  extended  into  volumes.  Let  it  be  remembered,  that  the  highest 
learning,  genius  and  eloquence,  of  the  bar,  have  been  employed  to 
raise  doubts  and  fortify  objections ;  that  State  sovereignties  have  stood 
impeached  in  their  legislation,  and  rights  of  the  most  momentous  nature 
have  been  suspended  upon  the  issue ;  that,  under  such  circumstances, 
the  infirmities  of  Ms^  reasoning,  the  glosses  of  popular  appeal,  the 
scattered  fire  of  irregular  and  inconclusive  assertion,  and  the  want  of 
comprehensive  powers  of  analysis,  had  no  chance  to  escape  the  instant 
detection  of  the  profession.  Let  these  things,  I  say,  be  remembered, 
and  who  does  not  at  once  perceive  that  the  task  of  expounding  the 
constitution,  under  such  circumstances,  required  almost  superhuman 
abilities  ?  It  demanded  a  mind  in  which  vast  reaches  of  thought  should 
be  combined  with  patience  of  investigation,  sobriety  of  judgment,  fear- 
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fagBncM  of  OQDieqaeDoes,  and  maeteiy  of  the  principleB  of  interprets 
tion,  to  an  extent  nurelj  belonging  to  the  most  gifted  of  our  race. 

"  How  this  gigantic  task  of  expounding  the  constitution  was  met  and 
executed  hj  Chief  Justice  Marslttll,  let  the  profession  —  let  the  public 
—  decide.  Situated  as  I  am,  I  may  not  speak  for  others  apon  such  an 
occasion.  But,  having  sat  bj  his  side  during  twentj-fonr  years ;  hav- 
ing witnessed  his  various  constitutional  labors ;  having  heard  many  of 
those  exquisite  judgments,  the  fruits  of  his  own  unassisted  meditations, 
from  which  the  Court  has  derived  so  much  honor, —  et  fws  aliquod 
namenque  decusque  gessimus, —  I  ocmfess  myself  unable  to  find  lan- 
guage sufficiently  expressive  of  my  admiration  and  reverence  of  his 
transcendent  genius.  While  I  have  followed  his  footsteps, —  not  as  I 
could  have  wished,  but  as  I  have  been  able,  at  humble  distances, — in 
his  splendid  judicial  career,  I  have  constantly  felt  the  liveliest  gratitude 
to  that  beneficent  Providence  which  created  him  for  the  age,  that  his 
talents  might  illustrate  the  law,  his  virtues  adorn  the  bench,  lUid  his 
judgments  establish  the  perpetuity  of  the  constitution  of  the  country. 
Such  is  my  humble  tribute  to  his  memory.  His  sMem  accutnalem 
donisj  et  fungar  inani  fimnere.  The  praise  is  sincere,  though  it 
may  be  perishable.  Not  so  his  fione.  It  will  flow  on  to  the  most  dis- 
tant ages.  Even*  if  the  constitution  of  his  country  should  perish,  his 
glorious  judgments  will  still  remain  to  instruct  mankind,  until  liberty 
shall  cease  to  be  a  blessing,  and  the  sdenoe  of  jurisprudence  shall  vanish 
from  the  catalogue  of  human  pursuits." 

Joseph  Story,  a  son  of  Dr.  Elisha  Story,  was  bom  at  Marblehead, 
Mass.,  Sept.  18,  1779.  His  fiither  was  a  native  of  Boston,  an  active 
actor  in  the  Tea  Party  of  1773,  and  dk  surgeon  in  the  army  of  the  Bev- 
olntion.  His  primary  education  was  received  in  the  academy  of  hia 
native  town,  under  the  care  of  the  Bev.  Dr.  Harris,  and  Michael  Walsh^ 
the  noted  author  of  the  Mercantile  Arithmetic.  He  graduated  at  Har- 
vard College,  in  1798,  on  which  occasion  his  theme  was  a  poem  on 
''  Beason."  He  pursued  the  study  of  law  with  Chief  Justice  Samuel 
Sewall,  of  Marblehead,  where  he  attempted  to  read  Coke  on  Littleton, 
in  the  folio  edition,  thatched  over  with  those  mani^ld  annotations  which 
cause  the  best-trained  lawyer  "  to  gasp  and  stare."  As  he  strove  in 
vain  to  force  his  weary  way  through  its  rugged  page,  he  was  filled  with 
despair.  It  was  but  fi)r  a  moment  The  tears  poured  fix)m  his  eyes 
upon  the  open  book.  Those  tears,  says  Sumner,  were  his  precious  bap- 
tism into  the  leamingof.ihe  law.  From  that  time  finih,  hj9  peraeveied 
47* 
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nilh  eonfrrmed  ardor  and  oonfidenoa,  wHhoal  let  or  Uiidniioe.  Be 
pwaiied  hia  legal  stodiea  at  Salem,  ander  Judge  Samael  PatDanL  Li 
ISOl  he  waa  admitted  to  the  Esaez  bar,  and  it  is  said  ^raa  the  onljr 
atoifed  Democrat  at  that  period  among  the  lawyers  of  that  county. 
This  obatacle  to  his  success  soon  g^ve  way  to  his  attainments  and 
peculiar  tact  for  his  profession. 

He  has  often  avowed  that  literature  was  his  earliest  passion,  which 
yidded  to  the  stem  requirements  of  duty  beckoning  him  to  the  toils  ^ 
profeasioiial  life ;  and  those  who  knew  him  best  cannot  forget  that  this 
sentfment  pervaded  his  days,  remarks  Sumner,  as  with  the  perfume  of 
flowers.  Being  ardent  in  poetic  fimcy,  and  of  a  brilliant  imagmatioB, 
Us  leisure  time  was  devoted  to  the  weaving  a  poem,  published  in  1804, 
on  the  Power  of  Solitude,  the  idea  of  which  was  conceived  by  the  sea- 
ttmental  work  of  Zimmerman.  A  collection  of  his  poetical  effoaioBB 
are  gathered  in  the  second  edition  of  this  volume.  This  productioQ, 
though  a  fav<»rite  effort  of  the  author,  as  it  is  related,  like  the  Paradiae 
Regained  to  the  taste  of  Milton,  never  heightened  the  power  of  his 
influence  as  a  poet,  and  it  has  slowly  passed  away  from  the  bookseller'a 
sbdves,  as  a  diing  of  mediocrity ;  yet  the  gnshings  of  a  warm  heart 
stream  down  its  pages.  It  has  been  expressively  said  of  perishable 
poetry,  that  it  is  unnoticed  by  men,  and  abhorred  by  the  gods. 

In  1804  Mr.  Story  delivered  at  Salem  a  Democratic  oration  on  our 
national  independence.  In  allusion  to  Jefferson,  he  says,  in  this  €fnr 
tion,  '^  The  &me  of  our  illustrious  administration  is  not  left  to  the  per- 
ishable breath  of  man.  It  is  recorded  in  deeds  which  shall  descend  to 
posterity,  and  give  immortality  to  national  gratitude.  Jefferson  has  not 
lived  f<v  his  own  age.  The  hand  which  traced  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence may  crumble  in  the  dust,  but  the  labors  of  thirty  years 
devoted  to  the  public  serrice  have  insured  a  title  to  a  glorious  perpe- 
tuity." So  ardent  was  he  in  political  seal,  that  he  engaged  in  a  per- 
soaal  rencounter,  it  is  related,  with  Gen.  Haskett  Derby,  in  one  of  the 
streets  of  Salem.  In  1805  he  was  elected  to  the  State  Legislature,  of 
which  he  was  a  member  until  his  election  to  Congress,  in  1809,  where 
he  served  only  during  that  session,  when  he  declined  being  a  candidate. 
In  1810  he  was  again  elected  to  the  State  Legislature.  In  1811  Mr. 
Story  was  chosen  Speaker  of  tho  House,  and  resigned  Jan.  12,  1812. 
When  in  the  State  Legislature,  he  exerted  a  controlling  influence  on 
judicial  reform,  religious  taxation^  and  other  objects.  Mr.  Story  has  the 
;  tiaditaenary  reputation  of  originatiug  the  project  of  newly  forming  the 
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MSiatonal  districti,  ftr  ihe  {mrpofle  of  inflmring  a  Demoerttio  mftjority 
in  the  Senate.  It  is  highly  probable,  however,  that  the  Hoit.  Sanni^ 
Daiia,  who  was  President  of  the  Senate  in  that  session,  was  the  orig- 
ihator  of  this  measure,  which  was  carieatared  in  the  Boston  Oasette  of 
If  arch,  1812,  by  an  engraving,  execnted  by  E.  Tisdale,  a  miniataro 
painter,  representing  the  new  order  of  districting  in  the  form  of  aft 
unsightly  skeleton,  and  was  first  exhibited  in  the  Centinel  offoe. 
Washington  AUston,  calling  there  with  James  Ogilvie,  a  lectorer  on 
oratory,  and  noticing  the  figure,  remarked  to  Rossell,  the  editor, 
'^IThat  an  odd-looking  creatare  is  this !  it  looks  like  a  salamander." 
On  which  Ogilvie,  quick  as  Ught,  replies,  '^Why,  let  it  be  named 
Gerrymander,  for  the  governor."  We  relate  this  on  the  authority  of 
Br.  Joseph  Palmer,  who  had  the  statement  from  Benjamin  Bussell. 
tThis  impolitic  districting  effected  a  reaction,  giving  the  Federal  part^ 
a  decided  majority  in  the  Legislature ;  the  districts  were  altered  to 
their  former  order,  and  the  Federalists  had  the  ascendency  for.  twelve 
succeeding  years.  The  history  of  the  Gerrymander  is  a  beacon  fer 
political  intolerance. 

When  in  Congress,  Mr.  Story  proposed  an  increase  of  the  navy, 
and  exerted  every  nerve  for  the  repeal  of  Jefferson's  Embwgo  Aet, 
which  was  effected ;  and  J^erson  said,  '*  All  this  I  ascribe  to  one 
Story,  a  pseudo  Republican."  Mr.  Story  said,  in  a  letter  written  in 
1812,  '^  Mr.  Jefferson  has  honored  me,  by  attributing  to  my  influenoe 
the  repeal  of  the  Embargo  Act.  I  freely  admit  that  I  did  all  I  could 
to  accomplish  it,  though  I  returned  home  before  the  act  passed.  The 
very  eagerness  with  whidi  the  repeal  was  supported  by  a  majority  of 
tlie  Bepublican  party  ought  to  have  taught  Mr.  Jefferson  that  it  was 
already  considered  by  them  as  a  miserable  and  misohievous  failure.", 
Mr.  Story,  after  this,  became  greatly  dissatisfied  with  the  Democratic 
party,  and  favored  the  Bepublican  party,  but  not  with  so  much  sed, 
preferring,  with  singleness  of  heart,  a  devotion  to  his  profession.  It  is 
evident  that  the  striking  disparity  between  the  generous  policy  of 
Washington  and  the  severe  and  exclumve  measures  of  Jeflferson  decided 
ihe  discerning  mind  of  Story  to  an  abandonment  of  Democraoy.  In- 
deed, Justice  Story  stated,  in  a  letter  dated  Jan.  23,  1831  :  '*  I  was 
always,  at  all  times,  a  firm  believer  in  the  doctrines  of  Washington ;  and 
an  admirer  of  his  conduct  and  principles,  during  his  whole  administra- 
tion, though  they  were  to  me  matters  of  history.  I  read  and  examined 
His  principles,  and  have  made  them,  in  a  great  measure,  the  rale  and 
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gittdt  «f  nj  Ufru  I  nas,  and  «lini^  hsft  be«,  ft  lorcr,  ft 
l^mr,  oMbeoomtiltttioiiof  the  Uailei  SMbb,  aol  ftfriend  to  Om  IMm 
9f  tbe  Stetet.  I  never  wUbed  to  hmg  ibe  giy««niiMiit  to  ft  hmm 
oonMenej  of  Btatos,  bat  to  prowrfe  ike  paver  of  the  genend  govevs- 
moit,  given  by  all  the  StatiB,  m  fiiU  eaeraBe  tx  their  pnteetioiiaiBi 
preserfation." 

Mr.  Story  was  married,  in  1805,  to  Muy  Ljnde,  danghter  of  Bw. 
Thomas  Fitch  Oliver,  an  EpiBOOfMd  cleigyaan  of  Salem.  She  ivaa  a 
kdy  of  rare  literary  knowledge,  and  wena  aieotion,  who  died  in  a 
ekoti  period;  and  he  married aaeeond  time, —  Sarah  Waldo  Wetmoirai 
of  Boston,  Aug.  28, 1808,  by  whom  he  had  ail  his  ehfldren. 

The  station  of  an  aasociate  judge  of  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Jndioisl 
Court  was  vacated,  November,  1811,  by  the  decease  of  Hon.  Wil* 
liam  Cashing,  of  Scsituate,  who  had  ooonpied  it  firom  the  oiganiiBtion 
of  the  government.  It  was  ofiered  to  John  Qaincy  Adams,  iriio 
deelined.  President  Madison  then  nominated  Joseph  Story,  who  waa 
at  that  time  only  thirty-two  years  of  age, — aa  instance  onpreoedeBfted 
in  this  republic,  or  of  Ghreat  Britain,  of  soch  a  youtfafiil  appdnUnent. 
His  fervent  love  of  truth,  and  soond  legal  leaning,  evinced  that  Mter 
was  a  measure  more  amply  justified  in  the  result  In  1829  Justioe 
Story  was  appointed  professor  of  the  Dane  Law  Sdiool  of  Hairayd 
University,  and  settled  at  Cambridge.  In  1820  he  was  a  delegate  to 
the  convention  bt  revising  the  State  eonstitutien,  where  he  exerted  Us 
poweia  to  secure  the  independence  of  the  judiciary. 

In  the  excellent  Memoir  <^  the  life  and  Times  of  Judge  Story, 
edited  by  his  son, — a  work  of  inestimable  value,  especially  to  the  law 
student, —  appears  a  relation  of  his  literary  and  d<»nestic  habhs,  which 
we  herewith  take  pleasure  to  insert : 

-'From  the  time  this  woric  [Commentaries  on  BaihnentB]  was 
completed,  my  father  had  been  engaged  upon  his  ^  Commentaiiea  on 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States; '  and,  towards  the  latter  part  of 
the  year  1832,  he  completed  the  manoscript,  and  began  to  print,  haT- 
ing  been  only  about  a  year  and  a  half  in  writing  the  three  vdumea  of 
this  learned  and  elaborate  work-  When  it  is  considered  that  this  was 
accomplished  in  the  intervals  between  his  double  duties  as  profcsBor 
and  judge, —  each  of  which  would  seem  to  be  suffeient  to  occupy,  if 
not  to  exhaust,  an  intellect  even  o£  energy  and  power, —  hia  fertifi^ 
of  mind,  and  great  resources,  as  wdl  as  his  power  of  enduring  eontin- 
ueiis  labor,  appear  extraordinaiy.    Duiiag  the  period  occupied  in  the 
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lime' had  been  qpoit  in  stteiidaiioe  on  Ae  Supreme  Gourt  at  WasUig*- 
lan^  wherohehad  botne  his  loll  part  in  prepanng  the  judgments  «Ctlte 
oaurt;  he  had  ako  attended  aU  his  etrcniits  in  Maine,  Ne^  Hampshire, 
Bhode  Isknd  and  MaBSBK&usellB,  and  written  the  opinions  of  that  jear, 
reported  in  the  first  Tolume  of  Sumner's  Beports ;  he  had  oorreeted 
and  printfd  his  Ck»Bmientaries  on  Baifanents,  carefoUj  eimmining  every 
proof  and  reyise;  he  had  lectured  firam  two  to  three  hours,  every  oth^ 
di^,  in  the  Law  School,  while  he  was  at  Cambridge;  he  had  attended 
•t  the  moot-oourts;  and,  besMles  all  this,  he  had  written  the  address  at 
the  consecration  of  Mount  Auburn,  the  notice  of  Chief  Justice  Parker, 
had  eoadueted  an  extensive  correspondence,  and  had  beenjll  nearly  a 
mootL 

"  The  secrets  by  which  he  was  enabled  to  accomplish  so  much  in  so 
short  a  time  were,  systematic  industry,  variation  of  labor,  and  concen* 
Iratieii  of  mind.  He  was  never  idle.  He  knew  the  value  of  those 
adds  and  ends  of  time  which  are  so  often  thrown  away  as  useless,  and 
he  turned  them  all  to  good  account.  His  time  and  his  work  were 
apportioned,  so  that  thete  was  always  something  ready  for  the  waste 
lune  to  be  expended  upon.  He  varied  his  labor,  never  overworking 
buaself .  on  one  subject,  never  straining  his  fiiculties  too  long  in  one 
dhreetaon,  but  reereatmg  himself  by  change  of  occupation.  ^  Le 
ehangement  dPitude  est  imgcurs  rd&ehement  pour  mtM^  said 
D' Agueseau  of  himself ;  and  so  my  &ther  found  it  He  never  s«f- 
fored  himself  to  become  nervous  or  excited  in  his  stodies ;  but,  the 
moment  that  one  employment  began  to  irritate  him,  he  abandoned  it 
fear  another,  which  shouM  exercise  different  foculties.  When  he  worked, 
it  was  with  his  whole  mind,  and  with  a  concentration  of  all  his  powers 
upon  the  subject  in  hand.  Listlessness  and  half  attention  bring  little 
to  pass.    What  was  worth  doing  at  all,  he  thought  worth  doing  well. 

'^•And  here  it  may  be  interesting  to  State  his  personal  habits  during 
the  day.  He  arose  at  seven  in  summer,  and  at  half-post  seven  in 
winter, — never  earlier.  If  breakfast  was  not  ready,  he  went  at  once 
lo  his  library,  and  occupied  the  interval,  whether  it  was  five  minutes 
or  fifly,  in  writing.  When  the  fiunily  assembled,  he  was  called,  and 
breakfiwted  with  them.  After  break&st,  he  sat  in  the  drawing-room, 
and  apent  from  a  half  to  three^piarters  of  an  hour  in  reading  the 
nefwspapers  of  the  day.  He  then  returned  to  his  study,  and  wrote 
until  the  bell  sounded  for  his  lecture  at  the  Law  School    After  leo* 
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Mi  worked  xxM  two  o'dock,  wImh  1m  ivis  eaBod  to  dbntr  Ho  Uf 
dHbDor  (wbidh,  <m  hk  part,  was  altraja  aioiple)  be  gave  a  hoar;  ani 
Mmh  iqpan  betook  himself  to  his  atady,  wliere,  i&  the  winter  tuna,  he 
warhed  as  loi^  as  the  daylight  bated,  walaaa  ealled  away  by  a  viaher, 
er  obliged  to  attend  a  noot-ooart  Then  he  obbm  down  and  joined  the 
AaMl7,  and  woik  ibr  the  day  was  over.  Tea  eame  in  at  about^ 
o*ela^, —  and  how  Itrdy  and  gay  waa  he  then,  diatdng  over  tba  ] 

topios  of  the  day,  or  enterii^  into  deeper  carrentt  of  oon- 
.  with  equal  eaae !  All  of  his  law  he  left  op  atsiiw  ia  hii 
Hhmiy;  he  was  here  the  domestio  man  in  his  home.  Daring  the 
eifeBHq;  he  reeeiYed  his  friends,  and  he  was  rarely  without  ooBOfaDy ; 
bat,  if  alone,  he  read  some  new  pabKoadon  of  the  day, —  the  reviewBi 
a  nova),  an  English  newspaper;  aometinea  eorreoted  a  prorf-sheet, 
lisleaad  to  nrasio,  or  talked  with  the  iuaily,  or,  what  waa  Tery  oea^ 
aMNi,  played  a  game  of  backgammon  with  my  mother.  This  waa  the 
only  game  of  the  kind  tibat  he  liked.    Gaxds  and  chess  ha  never 

'^  In  the  sammer  aftemooos  he  left  hia  library  towarde  twiUf^  and 
SMght  always  be  seen  by  the  pasaor-by  sitting  with  his  fiimily  under 
the  portico,  talkii^  or  reading  some  lif^t  pamphlet  or  newspaper,  often 
anmnnded  by  friends,  and  making  the  air  ring  with  his  g/Hj  lan^ 
lUs,  with  the  iotenral  oocupted  by  tea,  wodd  last  until  nine  o'deck. 
Generally,  also,  the  sammer  afternoon  was  varied,  three  or  fi>ar  times 
a  week,  in  fidr  weather,  by  a  drive  with  my  mother  of  about  an  hoar 
throagh  (he  sarroonding  country,  in  an  open  obaise.  At  about  ten  or 
hdf-past  ten  he  retired  for  the  night,  never  varying  a  half-hour  fitna 


Sir  James  Maeldntosh  baa  said  of  his  Decisions  of  Admindty  and 
Priae^  that  they  w<Hpe  justly  admired  by  all  cultivators  of  the  Law  of 
Nations.  StoryHi  opinions  have  often  been  cited  as  authority  in  Ylfistr 
adnster  Hall ;  and  the  Chief  Justice  of  En^and  has  made  the  remark- 
declaration,  with  regard  to  a  point  on  whidi  Story  had  differed 
I  the  Queen's  Bench,  that  his  opnion  would  at  least  neutraliae  the 
(•of  the  English  decision,  and  induce  ajuj  one  to  consider  the  ques- 
tion as  on  q)en  one.  In  a  debate  in  the  House  of  Lords,  he  waa  char-, 
by  Lord  Campbell,  aa  greater  than  mj  law  writer  of  which 
i  coald  boosts  or  whidh  aha  MuUtlfeing  fivward,  aince  the  days 
efBlaskstone. 
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daooaM  of  Hon.  Judge  Story,  whidi  oocarred  on  die  lOtk  inetei^ 
Daniel  Webster  remarked  that  Jnatioe  Story  has,  in  some  measore^ 
repaid  a  debt  ^hidi  Amerioa  owes  to  Ei^land ;  and  the  mother  on 
receive  from  the  daughter,  witfioat  hmniliation  and  without  envy,  tlie 
revened  hereditary  transmission  fiom  the  child  to  the  parent.  By  the 
comprdienaiveness  of  his  mind,  and  by  his  vast  and  yaned  attainm^te, 
he  was  best  fitted  to  compare  the  codes  of  difEerent  nations,  and  com* 
prebend  the  results  of  sudi  researdt  And  Judge  Davis,  speaking  of 
his  legal  opinions  and  well-digested  commentaries,  remarked,  .at  this 
meeting,  that  they  are  a  treasure  finr  his  country,  and  of  civilised  man 
in  every  region,  and  will  be  gratefully  admired  and  chmshed  so  long 
as  the  light  and  love  of  all  good  learning  shall  ronain  unextinguished. 

We  cannot  withhold  the  warm  tribute  of  CSiarles  Sumner,  who  was 
long  a  devoted  student  at  the  feet  of  our  profound  jurist,  and  had 
cherished  towards  him  a  strong  affi^ction :  ''  It  has  been  my  fortune  to 
secj  or  to  know,  the  chief  jurists  of  our  times,  in  the  classical  counttias 
of  jurisprudence,  France  and  Germany.  I  remember  well  the  pointod 
and  elective  manner  and  style  of  Dupin,  in  the  delivery  of  one  of  his 
masterly  opinions  in  the  highest  court  of  France.  I  recall  the  pleasaat 
conversation  of  Pardessus,  to  whom  commercial  and  maritime  law  m 
under  a  larger  debt,  perhaps,  than  to  any  other  mind,  while  he  descanted 
on  his  favorite  theme.  I  wander,  in  fimcy,  to  the  gentle  presence  of 
him,  with  flowing  silver  locks,  who  was  so  dear  to  Germany, — Thibaut, — 
the  ezpoander  of  the  Roman  law,  and  the  earnest  and  successful  advo^ 
cate  of  a  just  scheme  for  the  reduction  of  the  unwritten  law  to  the  cer- 
tainty of  a  written  text  From  Heidelberg  I  fly  to  Berlin,  where  I 
listen  to  the  grave  lectures  and  mingle  in  the  social  circle  of  Savigny, 
so  stately  in  person  and  peculiar  in  countenance,  whom  all  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe  delight  to  honor ;  —  but  my  heart  and  my  judgment, 
untr^velled,  fondly  turn,  with  new  love  and  admiration,  .to  my  Oam- 
bridge  teacher  and  friend.  Jurisprudence  has  many  arrows  in  hm 
golden  quiver,  bat  where  is  one  to  compare  with  that  which  is  nofw 
spent  on  the  earth?  "  In  aU  coming  tune,  our  courto  of  justice  will 
concede  to  Joseph  Story  the  enviaiU^  fiime  of  such  liberal  interpuflpk 
ticms  of  the  common  law,  and  enlightened  judicial  decisions,  thait.|pe 
hope  what  Vinoentio  says,  in  Measure  for  Measure,  regwding  the  Aj^ 
«ta  aoA  (Jeerees  of  Atuitr»,  mi^  nevor  be  0ud  of  this  repuUie : 


&H  tarn  mnmmm  mtrnw^^rnkTou. 


Ihs^itdftil  bits  mmI  curfas  fcr  hcMlstrong  i 
WUoh  ftir  these  fimrteen  Tesrt  we  hsTe  let  sleep. 
Nov,  ss  ftMid  ththen, 
HsvlBK  boMd  «p  tlM  llifWisiriDg  Msi  of  Uibh, 

<M7  ts  stiflk  St  In  tlMir  dhiUnii's  sisMt 

for  teitw,  not  to  use,— in  time,  the  rod 

Becomes  more  mocked  thsn  fSsared,  —  so  our  decreai. 

Bead  to  Inffiotioa,  to  themselfes  »re  deed ; 

Aid  Ubw^  pliMte  Jortftss  by  ths  I 
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Wab  bom  at  Portland ;  graduated  at  Dartmouth  Cioll^,  in  1822; 
read  law  with  Daniel  Webater,  and  became  his  partner  in  practice,  in 
1827.  He  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Benjamin  Willis,  Esq.,  of 
HaverhOl,  Mass.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Ancient  and  Honorable 
Artillery  Company,  in  1830 ;  was  captain  of  the  City  Guards;  was  a 
member  of  the  Boston  city  Council  in  1882,  and  was  of  the  State 
Senate  in  1841.  He  was  the  collector  for  Newburyport  in  1841^  and 
was  again  appointed  by  President  Taylor,  in  1849,  to  the  same  station. 


DAVID  HENSHAW. 


lUhS  4,  1S$6.    lOB  OmZKNS  IVOif  ALL  PANS  OF  THE  8XATB,  AT  FAKStJIL 

HALL. 

In  ibis  bold  and  manly  performaaoe,  our  orator  says:  *^  We  mwt 
wont  to  look  back  and  compare  oar  republic  with  the  ancient  wpabtioa 
of  Greece  and  Borne.  The  constitutions  of  diose  renowned  nations,  im 
turn  the  mistresses  of  tiie  world,  were  raised  upon  foundations  so  nA- 
ically  different  from  our  own,  sumranded  by  circumstanceB  and  inflv* 
enoes  so  foreign  from  those  of  the  present  age,  that  they  can  no.  imm 
be  compaied  wiA  us,  than  we  with  tihe  ChaMse.  Our  govenmieat  ii^ 
9ui  generiij,  the  forst  of  its  race.  It  qvong  mtoJifc  froia  tli». 
of  the  peopfo,  as  Minenfaqprang  from  the  head  of  Jupiter.    Ws 


mlj  measure  oar  progress  by  oimi|Mtfittg  the  dMhw&t  epodis  of  ov 
own  history.  By  this  measure,  we  shall  find  that  we  haw  madegreal 
advanoes.  We  shall  peroeive  that,  as  Democratic  doctrines  ham  pre* 
▼ailed, —  as  the  DeniMmlae  •  party  has  held  As  reins  of  power, — so 
has  oar  progress  in  free  prineiplai  been  aeoelmated.  The  pomp  and 
statelineas  of  aristocrado  forms,  under  their  role,  have  yielded  to  a 
simpler  garb,  and  a  more  civil  deportment,  in  your  public  functionaries. 
The  moneyed  aristocracy  was  corbed  daring  the  administration  of  Jefier- 
son;  and  the  shackles  upon  the  press,  which  the  preceding  administr^- 
tion,  regardless  of  the  ccmstitutional  restricti<ms,  had  imposed,  as  the 
most  important  step  in  their  march  to  arbitrary  power,  were  taken  cS 
in  Jeflbrson's  time.  The  human  mind  was  emancipated.  Mental 
slavery,  so  fiir  as  the  laws  of  the  United  States  could  apply  to  it,  was 
abolished.  The  freedovi  of  action,  as  weU  as  the  fiehl  of  thought,  was 
enhirged.  New  force  was  given  to  the  will  of  the  majority,  exercised 
within  constitutional  limits.  The  whole  course  of  the  national  govern- 
ment, which  was  previously  fiist  verging  towards  monarchical  princi- 
ples, was  changed,  and  the  ship  of  State  put  upon  'the  republican 
tack.'  Time  brought  with  it  new  abuses.  The  rigid  Democracy  of 
JeiTerson  had  given  place,  in  the  government,  to  loose  political  princi* 
pies.  A  moneyed  aristocracy  had  planted  itself  in  a  fortress,  which  it 
had  occupied  and  strengthened  for  half  a  generation,  which  it  thou^ 
impregnable,  and  by  means  of  which  it  fondly  hoped  to  rule  the  coan- 
.  try.  The  whole  system  of  our  national  government  was  r^udly  tending 
to  a. complete  change. 

''  The  government  was  levying  taxes  to  be  spent  on  internal  improve- 
ments. It  was  draining  the  people  of  the  old  States,  who  had  made 
their  own  roads  and  bridges  and  canals,  to  pay  for  like  improvements 
in  the  newer  sections  of  the  Union.  It  was  taxing  the  whole  commu- 
nity, under  a  ruinous  tariff,  for  the  purpose  of  fostering  or  regulating 
tke  labor  of  a  dass,  Itwas  rapidly  absorbing  the  power  of  the  States, 
smd  siffbcating  the  liberties  of  the  people.  While  retrograding  from 
jost  principles  at  home,  the  government  was  fost  losing  its  charaeter 
abroad.  Our  despoiled  citiSms  called  in  vam  for  redress  from,  the 
apoiier,  for  protection  from  their  country.  Oen.  Jackson  todc  the  helm, 
fie  was  caUed  into  power  by  the  spcmtaneous  votes,  the  unbought  sa£» 
fioagas,  of  the  people.  On  him  the  hopes  of  the  natkm  reposed.  Ue 
ins  .not  disappointed  them.  He  has  redeemed  his  pledges.  He  h«i 
At  surpassed  the  most  sangiiine  antioipatien  of  the  people.  Tin 
48 
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^Hflo  npoB  fte  Ibj^rffl^  Roiil  BH  oloiri  41m  Mtlsfld  < 

imtfic  treasury  for  interari  im[m>fenieal8>  The  priMipk  ef : 
tlie  taxes  to  the  wants  of  dM  govemiMit  his  been  fUly  reeegmaadL 
ftie  nation^  debt  bas  been  estingoiriiei ;  tto  qiofler  bas  been  oalM 
to  bis  reckoning,  and  eompeOei  to  pay  ftr  Us  robberies.  The  < 
ter  of  the  oottntry  has  been  devoted  in  the  eyes  of  the  irkole  i 
irorld;  and  every  AmeriosAabrodlnioTes  in  nioro  safety,  and  is  tnated 
with  more  respect  The  moneyed  monster,  with  it»  hydra  kenda^vbidi 
designed  to  erorii  and  strangle  our  liberties  in  itsrenoBioiis  fbUs,  has 
been  prostrated  by  the  blow  of  this  modem  Herooles.  But  its  hands 
are  not  yet  seared.  The  attenti<mof  the  peofde  has  beeii  aronsed  tothe 
enormities  of  the  paper-system, —  to  the  evib  of  an  exeeas  of  credit 
currency;  and,  under  the  auspices  of  this  administration,  they  are 
enlarging  the  specie  basis,  and  resunmig  llie  use  of  hard  money.  Chdd, 
whish  for  a  generation  had  disappeared  firom  view, — vrtiiob  Imd  never 
met  the  eye  of  the  younger  portion  of  the  community, — is  now  gsttng 
into  drcuktion.  Oen.  Jacksmi  has  done  more  than  any  man  livia^  to 
bring  back  the  government  to  the  republican  path,  to  protect  oar 
commerce  and  extend  its  bounds,  to  elevate  the  national  chaxaaler 
abroad,  to  restore  the  rights  of  the  people  at  home,  to  confi&a  the 
action  of  the  national  government  to  its  Intimate  objects^  and  to  keep 
it  within  llie  prescribed  limits  of  the  constitution.  His  administratioD 
win  occupy  the  brightest  page  of  American  histmy.  He  will  iUustiate 
the  age  m  which  he  lives.  His  fiane  irill  oommingle  with  the  fimie  of 
Washington,  and  after  time  will  rank  them  togedmr,  as  the  ftfthen  of 
their  country,  Ae  bbnefactors  of  the  human  race." 

David  Hensbaw  was  bom  at  Henshaw  Haee,  in  Leioester,  April  2, 
1791.  His  grand&ther,  David,  was  the  son  of  Daniel  Henshaw,  who 
married  Hizabeih  Bass;  and  was  bom  at  Boston,  August  19,  1744,  in 
Rainsford-lane,  now  Harrison-avenue,  in  the  house  adjoining  the  Urth- 
place  of  Admiral  ffir  Isaac  Ooflin.  His  fitiier  was  the  jmagB^  of 
fourteen  children,  and  settled  at  Leicesler,  where  he  died.  May  22, 
1808,  aged  sixty-three  years.  David,  l^e  fother  of  the  sul^  of  tUs 
outline,  was  married,  by  his  father,  Daniel  Henshaw,  Esq.,  to  Uary, 
daughter  of  Nathan  Siffgent,  Feb.  17, 177S.  Their  fifth  son,  David, 
was  educated  at  Leioester  Academy,  when  he  was  apprenticed,  in  Boa- 
ton,  to  the  house  of  Dix  k  Brinley,  draggisto.  During  this  yaiod, 
be  devoted  Ins  Msure  to  tiie  acquirement  of  uaefiil  knowledge,  psrfoct- 
ing  his  mind  in  scienoe  and  several  languages.    In  1814  he  beoane  a 


Pimm  wmmmm.  HI 


.  Mr.  Htnihaw  was  eketed  to  tlie  8tel^  Senate,  for  SuftlL  In  1828 
ll»  JiegiskiMM  Qveated  a  board  of  interaal  ioiprofeiBent ;  and  Mr. 
BboBbaw,  tlioagh  noi  of  ike  ioniiiant  party,  was  eleoted  to  that  board. 
Manas  (me  of  the  earties*  adroeates  for  the  establkbment  of  railroadi, 
mai  ivas  highly  effieieat  ia  fiovwardiog  the  Worcester  Bailroad,  viewiog 
it  aa  the  pbneer  of  the  liae  to  Albany,  over  which  the  weatem  trade 
voald  idl  to  BostooL  He  ooatianed  of  this  board  until  it  was  dia- 
•almL  He  was  elected  a  director  <^  the  Worcester  Baiboad  from  its 
ieMdatioii  until  this  period. 

£a  1880  Mr.  Henshaw  was  appelated,  by  President  Jackson,  to  the 
oolectorship  of  the  port  of  Boi^ ;  and  was  a  direttor,  also,  of  the 
United  States  Bank.  He  reaigQed  the  office  of  collector  in  1886;  bat, 
at  Ae  request  of  the  president,  it  was  withdrawn.  He  again  resigned 
it,  00  the  aooession  of  President  Van  Baren;  but,  on  request,  he 
lailtained  the  station  until  he  waa  succeeded  by  Greorge  Bancroft.  On 
retiring  from  this  ofioe,  the  oflkers  of  the  revenue  presented  him  a 
diastdy  wrought  silver  pitcher,  after  a  model  of  one  taken  fiom  Her- 
eafaiaeam,  by  Jones,  of  Boston,  with  a  sflver  stand,  or  salver,  on  which 
was  insfsribed,  "  To  David  Henshaw :  From  the  officers  of  the  revenue. 
asBoeiated  with  him  while  Collector  of  the  port  of  Boston.  A  token 
of  their  esteem.  Feb.  8, 1888."  A  very  flattering  letter  was  also 
sent,  signed  by  John  GrowBiBgihield  and  fifty-two  others.  In  that 
ysar  he  retired  to  the  patotnal  estato  at  Leicester.  In  1889  he  was 
elsoted  representative  by  his  native  town.  It  is  related  that  he  made 
a  powerftd  argument  in  &vor  of  a  liberal  construction  in  all  cases  of 
dbaflested  deetion.  He  waa  a  tenaoions  advocate  for  the  aanezatbn  of 
Texas.  On  the  aocesuen  of  John  l^kr  to  the  presidency,  Mr.  Hen- 
shaw was  appointed  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

Mr.  Hendiaw  has  invariaUy  been  a  tenacious  advocate  of  the  Dem- 
ooralie  party.  In  1889  he  was  invited  to  attend  the  celebration  of 
national  independence  at  Abington;  and,  in  a  letter  of  acoeftaaoe,  he 
remiu4ced,  "  I  consider  myself^  in  some  degree,  an  '  Old  Golpny '  man, 
having  descended,  in  one  branch  of  my  ancestry,  fitMn  John  Alden,  one 
of  the  Pilgrims  who  arrived  in  the  Mayflower,  in  1620."  The  follow- 
ittg  toast  was  pven,  by  the  committoe  of  arrangements,  at  the  festival: 
<'  Hon.  David  Henshaw, —  a  Hercules  in  intellect,  and  a  Democrat  in 
principle :  We  are  proud  to  lean  that  he  is  a  desoendaat  from  tbeOU 
CUony.'' 


'  Tkis Demoonlie  Hntndesy  whow  oidi>  k  as«knilc6Q  linM^to  1^ 
kvnlninUe  bockkr  of  Ihe  vigorott  Wehilsr,  8«bwtldl  to  »  tridhr 
sveepof  indirarimkiilo  proscriptki^  ivhik  «tlbe  beidof  iioBMMi 
quIoiii-lioiiBe,  than  any  of  his  prodooeiBora, —  when  it  wm  wished  the 
Demoeracy  were  eonTeoieiitly  small,  as  nvuBevou  factions  were  radmi^ 
into  their  nunks,  hungry  for  oflioe.  Bui  the  lemmb  wove  imnedialo, 
t^id  theoQQteDtion  in  the  political  hire  sfaordy  ceased.  Mr.  Henahnr*s 
oratioa  in  Faneail  Hall,  at  the  head  of  this  artide,  is  a  manifeebo  <of 
Demoeratio  principles,  in  a  manly  tone.  In  the  opinion  of  the  ^pfo- 
nento  of  David  Henshaw,  the  letters  of  Henry  Ome,  o?er  the  sigaa- 
tore  of  Cdumbus,  published  in  die  Boston  Bulletin,  in  1819,  and 
gathered  in  a  pamphlet  of  eighty-four  pages,  as  also  Derby's  Sketah 
^  the  Origin  and  History  of  the  Statesman  Party  of  Boston,  oompris* 
iug  one  hundred  and  seventy-two  psges,  are  mateiial  aids  to  our  polit- 
ical history, —  czcqptii^  a  few  mistakes  naturally  azisiilg  from  the 
ebullition  of  party  rancor, —  revealing  a  system  of  management  and 
intrigue  unprecedented  in  the  annab  of  New  England,  ever  to  be  had 
JM  remembrance  as  a  beacon  to  posterity.  We  readily  conoede  to 
1  ivid  Henshaw  great  native  capacity  and  pditioal  integrity;  but  the 
iniliution  of  the  satellites  around  him,  like  the  halo  endrding  the  moon, 
ever  indicated  a  storm.  It  was  in  allusion  to  this  period  that  the  ven- 
erable Harrison  Gray  Otis  remarked,  within  a  few  weeks  of  his  dMh, 
as  follows :  ^^  I  r^ard  the  administration  of  Gen.  Jadcson  as  die  foun- 
tain of  all  the  subsequent  abuses,  and  refbr  ewrj  Whig  to  his  own  knowl- 
edge  and  recollection  of  the  inroads  made  upon  the  constitution  by  that 
iron-willod  oppressor.''  It  has  been  further  stated,  that  President 
Jackson  was  more  independent  and  more  daring  in  his  character  than 
President  Jefferson ;  and,  thertfore,  at  times,  the  more  arbitnry,  and 
the  more  dangerous  as  the  ruler  of  this  republic. 

In  December,  1827,  Mr.  Henshaw  published,  in  the  Boston  States- 
man, a  series  of  articles,  entitled  Observatioos  occasioned  by  the 
Remarks  on  the  Character  of  Napoleon,  etc.,  in  the  Christian  Exam- 
iner; which  severely  repel  the  q>inioDS  of  its  author,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Clionning,  who  viewed  Napoleon  as  the  greatest  despot  of  modem  his- 
tory. A  political  opponent  said  of  this  production,  that  it  was  %  Quix- 
otic attack  on  one  of  the  greatest  writers  of  the  age,  which  resembles, 
in  more  than  one  point,  the  scene  of  the  windmQl.  In  1881  Mr.  Hen- 
shaw published  Remarks  on  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  the  object 
of  which  was  to  exhibit  the  futility  of  objectioDB  to  the  estabUshment;  of 


ft  aptionftl  hvok^  fbsnded  on  (ke  retoanoB  of  gofvemmeiit,— opiiii(»Mi 
wUeh  ba  «fWrwwdfi  modified.  Ho  in»  one  of  the  originates  nai 
dmetors  i£  ihe  CommoaweaKh  Ingoranoe  Gompeiiy,  oioated.  in  1824, 
tfaomoifc  of  wbich  stock  was  inTested  in  the  Commonwealth  Bsnk,  and 
ended  in  ft  total  nun,  on  the  More  of  the  bank,  in  1885.  Jiidge 
Hubbard's  Baport,  rehlaig  to  the  fiulore  of  the  bank,  with  the  testi- 
mony of  witnesses  examined  bj  the  legislative  committee,  Febrnary, 
1988,  is  on  interesting  lalic  of  bftoiking  operations.  Mr.  Henshaw  was 
abo  ft  dbeotor  of  the  Wanen  ikasooiation  of  Stockholders  in  Souih 
Bofl^  real  estate,  of  whioh  the  Meant  Washington  Honse  wbs  a  por- 
tion. In  1889  be  pnUished  letters  on  the  internal  improvement  and 
commeice  of  the  west, —  ft  prodnetton  dnt  wiU  ever  redonnd  to  his 
GsediL 

Mr.  Henshftw  has  the  lepotstion  of  hftving  prompted  President 
Jftoksan,  when  at  the  Txemont  Honse,  in  Bpston,  June,  1888,  to  issue 
tbo  order  for  the  removal  of  the  government  deposits  from  the  United 
States  Bank.  On  the  Mime  of  certain  fia^vored  banks  nt  the  west,  to 
which  deposits  were  removed,  President  Jackson  vented  bitter  maledic-; 
tiona  a^nst  certain  injudicious  advisers,  and  out  c^  this  arose  the  'st^b- 
treasary  measure  of  Martin  Van  Boren.  Mr.  Henshaw  was  opposed 
to  ft  strong  protedive  tariff;  and  said,  at  n  public  dinner,  in  1882,  that 
"  the  political  tariffites,  like  the  mistletoe  of  the  majestic  oak,  fiistened 
upon  the  manu&ctoEing  interest,  absoibing  its  power  and  paralysing  its 
heftbh."  In  1844  there  was  published  a  refutation,  by  his  fiiends,  of 
the  calumnies  against  David  Henshaw,  in  rehtion  to  the  failure  of  the 
Commonwealth  Bank,  and  the  transfer  of  South  Boston  lands  to  the 
United  States.    It  was  comprised  in  a  pamphlet  of  sixty  pages. 

We  cannot  dose  the  sketch  of  this  leader  of  New  England  Democ- 
racy, before  rekting  his  case  at  law  against  Samuel  H.  Foster,  warden, 
and  the  inspectors  of  ward  No.  7,  in  Boston,  finr  refusing  to  receive  his 
printed  vote  for  a  representative  to  the  General  Court,  presented  May 
11,  1829,  believing  it  not  to  be  a  legal  vote,  because  it  was  a  printed 
one ;  and  they  rejected  it  solely  on  that  account.  In  the  decisibn  of 
Chief  Justice  Parker,  the  authority  of  LivingiErton  was  cited,  who  con- 
tended that  wherever  the  contrary  does  not  appear  from  the  context, 
tmrUing  not  only  means  words  traced  with  a  pen,  or  stamped,  but 
printed,  or  engraved,  or  made  legible  by  any  other  device.  The  prac- 
tice had  been  to  elect  many  town  officers  by  hand  vote,  and,  probably, 
in  some  instances,  representatives  had  been  so  chosen.  It  be<»mie  nec- 
48* 


Iherefere,  to  pnaoribe  tint  ihb  dicioe  abodd  b*  aftcb  bj-  U- 
bl;  btti  eTen  the  word  ballot  ilaelf  k  ambigiioiis,  and  iberefijve  k  mm 
Mqaiied  that  repreaeatotiveB  ahdl  be  eleeted  by  mittea  votoa.  Nov, 
if  writing  was  '^  to  express  by  letten"  aeoocdiog  to  the  chirogniphetai 
which  may  as  well  a&d  better  be  done  by  waiting  with  types  than  in 
BMBuaeript.  no  inferenoe  oan  be  dnawn^.froei  the  terms  eaifk^ed^  ifiainat 
the  nse  of  printed  votes.  Si]q[>po6e  one  manweript  vote,  «d  etflen 
wfieA  from  it  by  machinery, —  wonld  these  latter  be  legal  votca  ?  Sup- 
pose lithographic  Yotes, — which  was  aaid  to  be  the  chaiaeter  of  the  ene 
tendered  by  the  plainti£  The  aappoaed  ineonTenmioea,  from  the  oah- 
stitKtioa  of  printed  for  mannsGript  votes,  are  probably,  m  a  gseat 
degree,  imaginary.  It  is  said  it  may  be  the  means  of  isftrodaciag  car- 
icatures, or  libellous  pictures,  upon  the  ticket ;  but  is  it  not  quite  as 
easy  now?  The  picture  may  be  stamped,  and  names  of  eandidites 
written  over  or  undor  it,  and  the  vote  will  be  legal.  It  has  been  dotte, 
and  probably  will  be  done  again,  in  times  of  forvid  straggle.  In  the 
eommon  and  statnto  law  of  this  commonwealth  and  Great  Britain,  Imth 
now  and  at  the  time  of  making  the  constkntion,  the  use  of  the  vord 
writing,  to  express  instruments  genendly  printed,  was  iumliar.  Tkns, 
a  bond  is  a  writing  obligatory,  though  printed ;  a  promise  in  wntitig, 
to  avoid  the  statute  of  frauds,  may  be  printed.  The  statute  o{  Ame, 
respecting  promissory  notes,  speaks  of  notes  m  writing,  andyetnoihiiig 
is  more  common  than  to  sec  them  in  print  Justioe  Fkrker 
judgment  against  the  defendante. 


EDWARD  CRUFT,  JR. 

JULY  4,  1887.    FOR  THB  WASHIHQflOK  SOOEirr. 

Was  bom  at  Boston,  May  7,  1811 ;  entered  the  Latin  Sdniol  in 
1821,  and  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1831 ;  was  a  counsellpr- 
at-law,  and  of  the  city  Council  in  18.34-85.  He  settled  at  St.  Louis ; 
was  never  married ;  and  practised  law  in  the  office  of  the  Hon.  Judge 
Grum,  author  of  the  Missouri  Justice,  who  remarks,  in  the  prefi^ie  to 
that  work,  that  he  '*  is  greatly  indebted  to  the  learning  and  professional 
skill  of  Edward  Cruft,  Jr.,  Esq.,  of  the  St  Louis  bar,  to  whose  aocarate 
and  critical  supervision  these  subjects,  in  their  course  of  preparation, 
were  especially  committed.^'    He  died  at  St  Louis,  Apr.  22,  1847. 


JONATHAN  CHAPMAN. 

JULY  4,  1887.    It)K  THE  OITT  AOTHOUrTDB. 

hs  ike  highly  pvlriotie  performa&oe  of  onr  imtx,  it  is  remariEed: 
**  We  ezteud  oar  fortifioalions,  and  ealarge  our  naTy, — and  it  is  weM. 
B«t  liow  is  it  with  the  real  dtadeb  of  that  which  we  would  defend  — 
the  priiMriples  and  hearts  of  eaeh  eitizen?  A  love  of  order,  a  respeet 
ler  ri^ty — boaesty,  politieal,  ae  w<fl  aa  private,-r- contentment  with 
the  ineyitable  inequalkieB  of  temporal  conditions  which  Providenoe  has 
ordained, —  an  honest  endeavor  to  improve  our  situation,  bat  coupled 
always  with  the  feeling  that,  as  republican  dtisens,  we  are  measared, 
nsit  by  its  elevation,  but  by  the  fidelity  wHh  which  we  fill  it,  whatever 
it  be, —  a  regard  for  the  law,  which  considers  the  necessity  for  a  miii- 
Ury  police,  whether  peimanent  or  temporary,  as  the  next  dreadfid 
lUng  to  tho  invasion  of  a  foreign  foe, —  an  enkiged  patriotism,  indi- 
mkud  self-control, —  these  are  the  cheap  yet  priceless  defences  of  cor 
nation's  freedom,  and  without  which  forts  and  armies  and  navies  are 
idler  tfian  the  winds.  But  are  these  the  things  which  mark  our  timesi 
Is  ihe  internal  fortress  of  freedom,  whidi  eaeh  citiien  has  in  charge, 
gmffded  as  it  should  be?  Is  there  no  crimson  upon  our  cheek,  as  we 
aommane  with  the  past,  in  the  solemnities  of  this  day?  It  was  the 
poaaeesion  of  these  only  supports  of  fireedom,  and  the  wonderfol  devel* 
opment  of  the  principle  of  individual  self-government,  which  sustained 
our  fiithers,  in  their  heroic  enteiprise, —  bound  them  to  it  and  to  each 
other,  when  there  was  no  other  earthly  govemm^t  which  they 
acknowledged,  and  enabled  them  to  atand  finrth  to  posterity  in  the 
noble  attitude  of  genuine  freemen.  This  is  the  key  to  their  whole  his- 
tory. In  simplicity,  in  purity,  m  a  sense  of  individual  responsibility, 
thoy  planted  the  tree  of  liberty.  The  thin  soil  of  the  rocky  mountains 
ms  its  only  nurture, — but,  behold  its  majesty!  We  may  have 
transphnted  it  to  the  deep  soil  which  prosperity  has  airiched,  but 
where  is  its  vigor?  Its  sap  may  be  more  abundant,  but  where  is  its 
purity?  It  may  be  more  comely  to  the  eye,  but  how  wrestles  it  with 
the  atorm? 

'*  It  was  upon  the  basis  of  this  liberty,  founded  upon  individual  fidd- 
ity,  that,  when  the  conflict  was  over,  our  republican  government  waa 
established.    Its  founders,  as  wise  in  the  council  as  they  had  been  val* 
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iant  ]&  the  field,  though  ihej  aclmowledged  end  obeyed  the  true  prin- 
ctple  of  freedom,  were  aware  that  the  time  had  not  oome  when  it  was 
to  be  tnurted  akme, —  that  there  Would  yet  be  employment  for  magfah 
trates  and  laws ;  and  that,  aooordingly,  an  outward  government  was 
Btin  indispensable.  But  what  kind  of  a  government  T  Their  answer 
was  ready:  a  government  that,  reeognising  and  based  upon  ilie  tme 
notion  of  liberty, —  as  resting,  in  fiiet,  upon  the  principles  of  individual 
oUigalion, —  should,  in  its  form  and  opmtion,  tend  to  the  development 
and  perfection  of  this  principle;  whilst,  at  the  same  time,  it  poraessed 
an  external  power  sufficient,  in  all  eases,  to  supply  its  want  or  perver- 
sion ;  —  (M*,  in  briefer  language,  a  government  that  should  give  every 
oitiaen  an  opportunity  of  being  a  good  one,  from  his  own  true  idea  of 
freedom,  if  he  would, — but  oompd  him  to  be  one,  if  he  would  not 
This  is  the  theory  of  our  government;  and,  in  this  provision  for  die 
development  of  the  individual  sdf-govemment,  on  which  liberty  rests, 
consists  the  distinction  between  a  republican  government  and  a  despotie 
(me.  The  mere  outward  olgect  of  both  is  ^  same,  — to  govern  the 
people,  and  to  preserve  order.  The  diflbrenee  is  in  the  means,  and  in 
the  consequent  effbct  upon  individual  character ;  and  this  is  a  mig^y 
difleronee.  I  seek  no  other  consideration,  to  give  unspeakable  value  to 
our  republican  institutions,  than  this  their  ohiuracteristic  —  thrir  basis 
upon  and  tendency  to  develop  the  true  foundation  of  ratkmal  freedom. 
Submission  to  external,  visible  feroe,  on  which  the  despot  relrn,  is  m 
its  nature  degrading ;  but  obedience  to  the  inward,  unseen  monitar,  to 
which  a  free  government  a{q9eals,  is  always  exalting.  Despotism  is  a 
self-perpetuating  curse.  In  all  its  forms,  it  makes  and  keeps  its  sob- 
jeoto  fit  only  for  its  iron  rod.  But  the  government  that  is  based  upon 
the  self-government  oi  each  citisen  has  an  upward  tendency;  and  if 
they  who  live  under  it  will  but  give  it  fi:ee  play,  and  not  cramp  or  per- 
vert'it,  it  will  carry  them  up  with  it'^ 

Jonathan  Chapman  was  bom  at  Boston,  Jan.  28,  1807,  and  was  a 
son  of  Oaptain  Jonathan  Chapman,  a  selectman  of  Boston,  who  mar- 
ried Margaret  Bogers.  He  was  educated  at  Phillips'  Academy, » 
Bzeter,  in  1817,  and  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1825,  on  wfaicfa 
oecasion  he  enlarged  on  the  patronage  expected  by  literary  men  finm 
the  present  age;  and,  when  a  candidate  for  the  degree  of  liasler  cf 
Arts,  he  gave  an  ontiaa  on  the  spirit  which  should  aooompany  ovr 
republican  institutiona.  He  pursued  has  legal  studies  under  the  gnkl* 
anoe.of  Chief  Juatioe  Shaw,  and  became  an  eminent  oounsdfor.     He 
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loaitied  Lucinda,  daoj^r  of  Hod*  Jonathan  Dwi^t,  of  ^pringfieldi 
bj  wbom  he  had  one  son  and  four  daughters.  He  indulged  an  earl j 
military  spirit,  and  was  Gommander  of  the  B^  Bangers,  an  aid-^le* 
caipp  to  Oov.  Everett,  and  a  member  of  the  Ancient  and  H<morable 
Artillery  Company.  He  was  elected  to  the  city  Ckmndl  from  1885 
to  1840 ;  was  dected  mayor  of  the  dty  until  1848. 

On  the  opening  of  steam  navigation  between  Liverpool  and  Bostoni 
Mayor  Chapman  gave  the  eentiment  herewith,  at  a  public  festival  in  a 
pavilion  in  front  of  the  Maverick  House,  in  East  Boston,  July  22, 1840 : 
''  Old  England  and  New  Enghind :  Oceans  may  divide  them,  and  dif- 
ferent forms  of  government  may  distinguish  them ;  but  so  long  as  their 
merchants  can  raise  the  steam,  they  cannot  be  kept  asunder."  And, 
at  a  festival  fiir  the  four  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  invention  of  print* 
ing,  June  26th  of  the  same  year,  he  gave :  ''  The  Art  of  Printing: 
Maj  it  improve  men's  minds  as  much  as  it  has  ebngated  tbdbr 
tCNBgues." 

During  the  period  of  his  mayorally,  the  fiunous  dinner  was  given  in 
honor  of  Charles  Dickens,  the  ftcetious  wiitor,  whose  sketehes  of  char- 
acter in  humUe  life  are  unrivalled  by  any  author  of  any  date.  It 
oocurxed  at  the  Tremont  House,  Feb.  2, 1842,^  on  which  occasion  Mir. 
Chapman  gave  an  eflbcti ve  speech.  Mr.  Quincy,  who  presided,  inquired, 
after  the  ^eech  of  Qeotgd  Bancroft,  if  gentlemen  remembered  the  excur- 
sion made  by  Mr.  Pickwick,  and  his  companions,  Snodgrass  and  Win* 
Ue,  to  Dingley  Dell,  and  the  particulars  of  that  mdancholy  ridel 
PMBoming  that  they  did,  he  would  not  detain  them  with  a  narratioii 
of  them,  but  would  merely  read  the  pathetic  words  of  Mr.  Piokwiok, 
io  reference  to  the  horse  which  becouM  not  get  rid  of  on  that  ocoasioD. 
^'  It's  like  a  dream,"  ejacuhted  Mr.  Pickwick,  "a  hideous  dream. 
The  idea  of  a  man's  walking  about  all  day  with  a  dreadful  horse  that 
he  can't  get  rid  of."  Gentlemen,  continued  Mr.  Quincy,  I  will  give 
joa :  The  horse  that  Mr.  Pickwick  oouldnotget  rid  of,  and  the  Mayor 
thali  nobody  ever  wants  to  get  rid  ofl  On  this,  Mayor  Chapman,  afker 
Sb  sprightly  prefiioe,  abounding  in  flashes  of  wit,  related  an  imaginary 
interview  with  Hon.  Samuel  Pickw]<^  and  the  by  no  means  dishon- 
orabie  Mr.  Samuel  Weller,  at  his  office,  the  object  of  which  was  to 
Oitiwt  protection  for  the  editor  of  the  Pickwick  Club.  ''Indeed," 
aaj^  Mr.  Pickwick,  '<  we  should  never  halve  consented  that  he  should 
vbttt  this  strange  country,  unkes  some  of  us  shouM  have  been  secrettf 
Mnt  to  tdtt  care  of  himr;  fi>rwt  hsvt) leaned ihittyoti  area eaiioiis 
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peofila  hoEe,— th^t,  as  it  hat  beea  said,  vfcom  tlie  goda  love  4m 
7<Muig,  ao  whom  the  Americana  love  they  utterly  kill  with  kindnaas." 
''Yea/'  iatenmpled  Mr.  Weller,  tuaUe  kn^^ar  to  rqnreaa  hia  fed- 
iagkt  '^i^  ^  cttrreatly  reported,  in  oar  cirdea,  that,  when  the  Amer- 
icana fancies  a  stranger,  they  makea  him  into  weal-pie  and  devooo 
him."  "  Hash,  Samuel,"  said  Mt.  Pidcwick, ''  dcm't  nae  hard  w^nda. 
Never  get  into  a  passion,  especially  in  foreign  coontries,  where  yon 
don't  know  the  customs.  Bat|  Mr.  Mayor,  thia  is  my  source  of 
trouble,  and  I  come  to  complain  that  your  people  seem  determined 
to  extinguish  our  editor.  I  have  been  trying  to  get  at  him  fi)ra 
week,  but  have  pot  dared  to  tmat  my  gaiters  amidst  die  crowda  that 
surround  him.  I  tremble  whoi  I  hear  of  two  dinners  in  one  d&y,  and 
four  suppers  in  one  night  I  Sear  you  have  deaigna  upon  hie  Ufa; 
nay,  that  you  mean  to  eat  him  up."  Sir,  interrupted  I,  do  I  under- 
aland  you  ari^t?  Do  you  mean  to  insinuate  that  the  Americaa  peo- 
ple are  cannibab?  Do  you  use  the  words  in  their  common  senae? 
''  0,  no,  sir,"  replied  Mr.  Pickwick,  resuming  his  blandest  expraaaion; 
''  I  reelect  and  honor  the  Aiperican  people, — I  mean  to  aay  that  they 
are  cannibals  only  in  a  Pickwickian  point  of  view.  Bnt,  beaidea  my 
personal  attachment,  I  desire  this  man's  life  to  be  spared,  for  the  aake 
of  science,  and  for  the  cause  of  humanity  and  of  the  Club.  Think  net 
that  the  Club  has  been  sleeping  whilst  its  editor  has  been  visitk^  the 
poor-houses  and  hovels,  touching  your  hearts,  and  making  you  belter 
men,  by  his  truthful  descriptions.  We  have  been  gathering  materiala, 
and  are  doing  so  still.  Even  your  own  country  may  fiiroish  aone  of 
these  materials.  Not,  however,  I  assure  you,  for  the  purposes  of  bold 
and  coarse  personalities,  either  of  praise  or  of  censure,  but  for  the  dd- 
icate  and  beautiful  touches  of  character, —  those  life-like  and  aoul- 
stirring  descriptions, —  those  pictures  of  humanity,  which  show  that, 
behind  the  drapery  of  human  forms  and  distinctions,  the  true  element 
of  a  man  is  a  warm  and  beating  heart.  These  are  the  purpoaea  for 
which  we  are  at  work, —  purposes,  sir,  for  which,  though  I,  Samuel 
Pickwick,  say  it,  the  editor  of  the  Pidcwick  Club  has  no  superior  upon 
the  fiice  of  the  earth.  I  pray  you,  therefore,  said  he,"  riung  to  epiaoh 
of  enthusiasm  which  almost  chid^ed  hia  utterance ;  "I  pray  yoe  to 
protect  him.  Let  him  not  be  overrun.  Let  him  not  be  devooied. 
Spare  him  to  return  again  to  the  halls  of  the  Olub.  Spare  h]m,flnr> 
Mid  the  blessings  of  Winkle,  Tiqpman,  Snodgrass,  Pickwick,  and  Ike 
Aab  wae  of  Pankwiakiai^ahaU  be  op  yea  and  yo«fc"    HiMmglhM 
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.  nftttfreA  bimmSf,  and  ksvi&g  hb  respects  ftxr  you,  sir,  and  for  this  assem- 
bly, he  took  his  leaye.  Finding  myself  most  particularly  honored  by 
thk  interview,  I  give  yon  as  &  sentiment, —  The  Hon.  Samuel  Pick- 
wide,  and  the  Pickwidc  Oiab  and  its  editor :    ''  May  they  never  say 

**  And  wken  ikejr  nest  do  rido  abroad. 
May  we  be  there  to  see.*' 

Ko  one  among  us  was  more  ready  at  repartee,  and  numerous  are 
fais  wHiacisms  to  be  found  on  record.  He  was  an  effective  political 
miter  for  the  Boston  Atlas.  As  chairman  of  the  Whig  State  Central 
Committee,  he  drafted  a  manly  and  ingenious  set  of  resolutions,  during 
the  Harrison  campaign,  adopted  as  a  model  by  the  party  in  the  prin- 
dpal  States.  His  abilities  were  equal  to  any  civil  or  political  station, 
and  he  was  a  contributor  to  the  North  American  Review  and  the 
Christian  Examiner. 

it  was  the  great  object  of  his  ambition,  during  the  whole  of  his  ofli- 
dal  career  as  the  mayor  of  his  native  city,  to  reduce  the  city  debt,  and 
diminish  the  expenditures ;  and  he  saved  more  to  the  city,  by  a  course 
of  rigid  economy,  than  any  of  his  predecessors,  or  of  those  that  have 
sueeeeded  him.  Indeed,  the  name  of  Chapman  should  be  synonymous 
witfi  the  conception  of  economy,  for  his  carefulness  was  as  unbounded 
a^  was  the  profuseness  of  Quincy  and  Otis  before  him. 

Mayor  Chapman,  after  reviewing  the  financial  condition  of  the  city,  in 
his  second  inaugural  address,  and  proposing  plans  of  economy,  remarks : 
''  It  would  be  pleasant  and  exciting,  I  know,  to  find  ourselves  furnished 
with  ample  means,  and  called  upon  to  embark  in  largo  and  striking 
enterprises.  No  one  would  eiyay  such  a  state  of  things  more  than 
myself  But,  if  I  am  right  in  my  view  of  the  true  interest  of  our  city, 
in  its  present  oonditioD,  the  homalitr  and  less  captivating  duty  awaits 
us,  of  husbanding  resources  and  superintending  details.  It  is  remarked 
by  one  of  my  most  distinguished  predecessors,  the  present  president  of 
Harvard  College,  in  his  history  of  that  institution,  that  ^  those  who 
liHiit  and  economize  are  never  so  acceptable  to  mankind  as  tliose  who 
enlaaqge  and  expend.'  And  he  adds,  therefore,  that  no  higher  obligation 
rests  upon  history,  than  to  do  justice  to  men  on  whom  these  unpleasant 
and  unpopular  duties  devolve.  Let  me  only  add,  in  conclusion,  that 
there  is  for  all  of  us,  whatever  may  be  our  station,  and  alike  in  puUic 
aiAl  private  life,  a  higher  ground  of  relianoe  than  what  other  men  may 
^Mm  Ihi&k  or  writej-^tbeviiiiila  otmcbmrnfm  of  having  doM  wh^ 
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we  deem  our  duty,  without  refinenoe  to  the  queslioii  whether  it  he 
popular  or  unpopular." 

Mr.  Chapman  was  an  editor  of  the  Practice  jn  Gvil  Actkme,  and 
Prooeedingi  at  Law  in  Maseachuaetta,  bj  Hon.  Judge  Sunud  Qowe^ 
published  in  1834.  His  talents,  education  a^  eloquence,  made  hka 
conspicuous  in  this  community,  says  Dr.  Putnam;  while  the  inlqg^fcf 
of  his  character,  the  unfeigned  Mndnesa  of  his  manners,  and  hia  gm* 
erous,  frank  and  magnanimous  spirit,  won  for  him  an  unusual  di^rw 
of  affection  and  confidence.  Perhaps  it  was  without  preeedent|  tht^M 
youDg  a  man  should  be  called  to  preside  over  the  municipal  affiurs  of  so 
large  a  population;  and  yet.  Mr.  Chapman's  administration  wag  as  mudi 
distinguished  for  calm  discretion  in  emergencies,  and  a  careful  IjiMm^jfJ 
econoQiy,afl  for  the  grace  aod  felicity  with  which  he  presided  and  spdce' 
on  public  occasions.  He  steadily  shunned  political  preferment,  becmae 
he  feared  that  its  excttem^t  might  be  un&T«Hnible  to  that  moml  tnn- 
quillity  and  health  which  he  prised  above  everything.  His  chirf  deliji^t 
was  in  his  home ;  and  it  is  as  seated  there  that  we  would  prefer  to 
draw  his  portrait,  if  we  were  permitted.  EQs  sunny  fice,  his  warm 
heart  and  candid  speech,  bound  his  fnends  to  him  with  a  wtignUr 
strength  of  attachment.  He  was  a  temperate  advocate  of  the  tem- 
perance cause,  and  delivered  an  address  for  the  Young  Men's  Temper- 
ance Society  of  Boston,  in  1832.  Mr.  Chapman  died  at  Boston,  May 
25, 1848,  aged  forty-one  years. 


HUBBARD  WINSLOW. 

JULT  4»  ISSS.    FOB  IBB  OUTT  AUTBHSOXaB, 

Was  bom  at  Williston,  Vt,  and  graduated  at  Yale  College  in 
1825.  He  was  a  student  in  divinity  at  Yale  and  at  Andover.  He 
was  settled  as  pastor  of  the  First  Church  at  Dover,  Dec.  4, 1828,  and 

•  was  dismissed  Nov.  S,  1831.  He  married  Susan,  daughter  of  Hon. 
Pliny  Cutler,  of  Boston.  He  became  the  pastor  of  Bowdoin-street 
'^'^  Church,  and  successor  to  Bev.  Lyman  Beecher,  D.  D.,  Sept  26, 1832, 
*  which  station  he  resigned  March,  1844.  The  oration  at  the  head  of 
this  article  was  on  the  means  of  the  perpetuity  of  our  republic,  and  is 
a  liberal  and  enlightened  performance.    Mr.  Winslow  is  a  useful  and 
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eftdent  member  of  tlie  city  aehool  oommiitee,  and  principal  of  a  female 
aekool  of  elevated  duuraeter.  Doring  his  mmiatrj,  he  was  a  devoted 
pastor,  a  pereoaeive  preacher,  of  fervid  una^nation,  and  line  classical 
attainments.  Among  his  piablications  are  the  Young  Man's  Aid, 
iddch  has  been  reprinted  in  En^and  and  Scotland;  Sermons  on  Chris- 
4iain  Doctrines ;  IKscoorses  on  the  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity ;  Social  and 
Domestic  Daties;  Are  you  a  Chriatiani  Self-examination,  reprinted 
in  Scothnd ;  and  the  Elements  of  Intellectnal  Phikeopby,  a  work  of 
Bound  principles. 


WILLIAM  LLOYD  GARRISON. 

JUIiY  i,  1838.     FOR  THE  MASBAGHUBBTTS  ANTI^SLAVBBT  SOODnT. 

Was  bom  at  Newburyport,  Mass.,  Dec.  10,  1805,  and.  was  son  of 
Oapt  AUjah  Garrison,  who  was  a  West  India  trader,  a  good  navigator, 
and  a  poet.  His  mother  was  Fanny  Lloyd,  a  hdy  of  superior  intel- 
lect, whose  hair,  when  it  was  nnbonnd,  like  that  of  Godiva,  fell  around 
her  like  a  veil.  His  &dier  dying  when  he  was  very  young,  William 
was  employed  in  the  fiunily  of  Dea.  Ezekiel  Bartlett,  and  sent  to  the 
grammar-school.  His  mother  removed  to  Lynn,  where  he  was  appren- 
ticed to  a  shoemaker,  from  whence  she  removed  to  Baltimore.  « Dis- 
liking the  cobbler's  last,  Dea.  Bartlett  sent  him  to  a  cabinet-maker,  in 
Haverhill ;  which  was  also  so  irksome  an  employment,  that  at  last  the 
printing-office  was  esteemed  best  for  him,  and  he  was  sent  to  the  New- 
boryport  Herald,  where,  enjoying  advantages  of  mental  culture,  he 
became  very  happy,  and  was  an  anonymous  correspondent  of  Mr. 
Allen,  the  editor,  until  he  was  discovered  by  Hon.  Caleb  Gushing,  who 
was  at  that  time  in  active  legal  practice,  and  a  temporary  editor  of  that 
paper.  At  this  period,  William  originated  an  Apprentices'  Debating 
Society;  and,  during  the  absence  of  the  editor  at  Alabama,  he  con- 
ducted the  Herald,  being  then  but  nineteen  years  old.  William,  hav- 
ing completed  his  term  with  Mr.  Allen,  in  December,  1825,  visited  hia 
dear  mother  at  Baltimore,  who  shortly  after  deceased ;  and  he  returned 
to  his  native  town,  where  he  established  "  The  Free  Press."  a  journal 
whidi  soon  failed,  for  want  of  patronage.  With  a  heavy  heart,  Mr. 
Garrison  proceeded  to  BostoUi  and  was  employed  in  the  office  of  David 
Lee  Child,  editor  of  the  Maasachusetts  Journal  In  1827  he  was 
49 
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cttfloyed  ia  the  oAoe  of  tfie  V^ObnA  Phikiitbroi^  edHtod  ligf  Bit . 
WiDtam  CSoQier,  a  teoder^keuted  pUluitbfopist,  wkom  he  wceeodod. 

During  this  period,  the  miBd  of  Ifr.  GhmMm  was  abeorbed  ia  an 
aholitioii  paper, — TheOeniaa  of  XTnireml  Emaiieipatioii, —  pvUiabed 
at  Bahkiiore,  cmiduoted  by  the  beneTolent  Benjamm  Landy.  b  1888 
he  remoTed  to  BeiuuDgtoD,  Yt,  and  establiahed  "The  Spirit  of  tile 
Times,"  a  journal  devoted  to  the  support  of  John  Quincy  Adama  to  liie 
presidency,  at  the  same  time  espousing  the  eause  of  abditioii.  8d 
mtense  was  his  ardor  for  emancipation,  that  Benjamin  Lundy  pevsuaded 
him  to  devote  his  talents  to  the  journal  at  Baltimore,  as  being  a  wider 
field  of  labor,  whither  he  removed  in  1829.  Here  (rarrison  became  00 
tenariotts  for  the  doctrine  of  Immediatism,  that  Lund/s  banner  of 
Oraduafism  was  lowered,  and  the  slave-holders  detem^ned  to  cnnh 
the  paper  by  law.  Garrison  was  fined,  and  imprisoned  one  month,  when 
he  was  liberated  by  a  kind  stranger.  Soon  after  his  release,  he  became 
an  advocate  for  the  American  Colonimtion  Society;  but,  believing  lliat 
this  institution  recognized  the  right  of  property  in  the  colored  race,  he 
renounced  its  interests.  It  may  be  proper  to  state  here,  that  Mr.  Gar- 
rison gave  an  address,  July  4,  1829,  at  P&rk-street  Church,  Boston, 
in  behalf  of  the  claims  of  the  colonization  enterprise ;  and  this  was 
probably  his  last  appeal  for  that  object. 

Mr.  Garrison,  in  company  with  Isaac  Knapp,  established,  Jan.  1, 
1881^  the  Liberator,  at  Boston;  which,  for  several  years,  was  iasued 
firom  an  upper  room  in  the  Merchants'  Hall,  on  Water-street  >  It  was 
here  that  the  first  Anti-slavery  Society  in  America  was  originated  by 
William  Uoyd  Garrison,  consisting  of  only  twelve  members.  In  1832 
he  published  his  Thoughts  on  American  Colonization, —  a  produeticm 
denouncing  its  object,  comprising  two  hundred  and  forty  pages,  and 
an  address  on  the  progress  of  the  abolition  cause.  The  Liberator,  by 
Its  great  zeal  and  tenacity,  so  highly  inflamed  the  public  mind,  that  its 
editor  was  denied  membership  to  the  Boston  Debating  Society;  and 
the  Governor  of  Georgia  offered  a  reward  of  five  thousand  dollars  for 
the  head  of  Garrison,  and  the  enactment  of  that  State  has  never  been 
repealed.    We  here  farhish  a  copy  of  this  document : 

"  State  op  Gborgia  :      ) 
In  Sbnatb,  Nov.  80, 1881.  \ 

'^Re^ohed,  by  the  Senate  and  Houaeof  Bepreaentatives  of  the  Siam 
•f  Georgia,  in  general  assembly  met,  that  the  sum  uf  five  thevsand 
dollars  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  appropriated  to  be  paid  to  any  pei^ 
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ma;  w'jpemiiiB,  wk^diaU  axtesii  hrkig  to  trial,  aad  ]MDMoate  to*CQ». 
viMito  under  the  liKws  of  diis  8t|to,tlie.editoror|NiUbherof  acertite 
p^«r  ttHed  the  libeiftlof,  pab^ahed  in  the  town  of  Barton  and  State 
of  MMsadniaefelB;  or  who  ihaU  anest^  bring  to  trial,  and  pDOMmtOj 
conTifltion  under  the  laws  of  tUa  State,  any  other  penK>n,7jBf 
who  ahall  alter,  poUish  or  oiroidate,  witlun  the  Iknts  of  this 
■aid  piyer,  called  the  liberalor,  or  any  other  paper,  cixcalar,  pamj 
latter  or  addreaa,  <A  a  aeditknia  chancter : 

'' JLad  that  Hia  EsooeUeney  the  Governor  is  hereby  aatheriaed  and 
4reqae9ted  to  iaaue  hia  UHRant  upon  the  treaauier  &r  said  aum  of  five 
tfaouaand  dollars,  in  &var  of  any  pcnan,  or  peraooa,  who  aball  have 
iMTiealed  and  hroa|^t  te  trial,  and  {Mfcaecuted  to  conviction  under  the 
laws  of  this  Steto,  the  editor  or  puUiaher  of  the  liberator;  or  who 
ehall  have  arrested  and  brought  to  trial,  or  proaecuted  to  ccmviotioB 
onder  the  laws  of  this  State,  any  other  person,  or  penKms,  irho  ahaU 
.utter,  puUiah  or  drcalate,  within  the  limits  of  this  State,  said  paper 
called  the  Libmtor ;  or  any  other  paper,  cireular,  pami^det,  letter  ot 
address,  of  a  aeditioua  character;  —  and  that  these  resolutions  be 
inserted  in  the  appropriatioa  act  And  Resolved  further^  That  His 
JE^poellency  the  Qovemor  cause  the  for^^ng  resolutians  to  be  pub* 
lished  in  Uie  public  journals  of  this  State,  and  such  other  papeo  aa  he 
nay  think  proper,  and  pay  for  the  publication  thereof  out  cS  the  eon* 
tingent  fund. 
.    ''Approved  Dec.  26, 1881. 

''Wilson  Lumpkin,  Oavemar.^^ 

This  proclamalion  widely  extended  the  notoriety  of  Grarrison,  and 
tended  to  greatly  increase  the  nomber  of  his  followers.  In  1838  he 
visited  Enghmd,  where  he  was  cordially  welcomed  by  Ghurkson,  Wil- 
berforce,  Buxton,  Macanlay,  Mary  Howitt,  Harriet  Martinean,  and 
other  philanthropists,  many  of  whom  signed  a  protest  against  the  Amer^ 
ican  Colonization  Society.  He  returned  to  New  York ;  and,  on  his 
arrival,  placards  were  posted  around  the  city,  inviting  a  public  meet- 
ing, "  to  hurry  him  to  the  tar-ketde."  Mr.  Garrison  manned  Elisa,  a 
,  daughter  of  George  Benson,  of  Brooklyn,  Conn.,  Sept  4,  1884. 
Soon  after  the  arrival  of  George  Thompson  at  Beaton,  in  Septeffabsr, 
1885,  a  gallows  was  erected,  one  night,  direetly  opposite  the  dwellingef 
Hr.  Qarriaon,  with  two  ropes  saapended  therefit(Mn»  and  <ni  the  < 
har  wasihis  inaaqption, — "Judge  Lyneh's  Law."    One  of  tiia  i 
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WW  ifttflMM  ftp  jMiiipsoii,  ttofl  hIb  oAttT  IbfT  Chrrifioii.  Oft  fbii  Sil 
ny  of  Odobor  Mlcfifixig  oocuiMi  thiit  iiMiiionU6  oQtiig^  of  m  ibAu 
tistod  popuhoe,  wUehlttiB  inefiMeaMysteBiied  thonoHe  dtyof  BomIoil 

«re  bad  flxistefl  fixr  a  petiod  lioro  a  Fonnlo  Anti-slaveiy  Sooiely. 
preodeiit  of  this  fitde  partjr,  Wm  Mary  Attfar,  liad  annoniioed  a 
tbg  to  take  {iaoe  in  liie  Anti-datory  BaB,  Fo.  48  Waddngton- 
et,  on  Oct  21,  p.  M.,  ivlieii  wreral  addresoes  m^  he  «iq[»ootod 
on  the  ooeaaion.  It  waa  antieipated  ftaH  Qwrgp  Hnoupooik  irooU  be 
OHO  Of  the  speakon  |  but,  vot^  thoM  tni^it  bo  no  pfolert  ftr  dialaib- 
ancOi  lie  left  tiheoitjrbeftire'dienieetfaig.  Various  newspapere  deiKNuioed 
toe  xDOdting,  Bnopkcopoi'B  petitSoned  tbe  oitj  aaftorltiea  against  $1,  pfaia* 
tcrds  nmo  posted  in  llie  otreets,  and  a  'fowavu  of  one  bimdfed  doHm 
^fered  to  any  one  wbo  would  be  ffart  to  ooBTey  IDiompaoii  to  llie  tar- 
k»ttte.  A  great  ooDooarao  of  people  fiBed  tlie  baU,  before  Ike  tfano  of 
meeting,  on  lihat  day ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  excitement^  fbe  meel. 
fag  was  oaHed  to  order  by  the  presiding  lady,  who  read  a  partion  of 
Scrfptnre,  and  oftred  up  a  ftrtent  prayer,-^  soon  dStn  wUeh,  tin 
ladies  withdrew,  amid  tiie  abuse  of  llie  popttlaoe.  Bfr.  Gariisein,  who 
had  conducted  his  yoong  wife  to  this  meetmg,  was  observed  1»y  ikt 
populace,  who,  disappointed  at  not  fiadmg  €^eorge  llonipson,  the  more 
immediate  object  of  their  wrath,  resolved  ftithwidi  to  soie  ham, 
escclaiming,  '^Garrison  is  here !  We  must  have  Garnson !  Onl  with 
him !  Lynch  him ! "  For  a  moment,  thcar  attenticm  was  diverted  to 
the  destruction  of  the  anti-slayery  sign,  when  Mayor  IiymaB  esaneatly 
besoa  j^t  him  to  eflect  his  escape  from  the  rear  of  the  tmiUing.  Pre- 
ceded by  a  devoted  friend,  Mr.  John  R  Oambell,  Mr.  Garrison  dropped 
from  a  back  window  on  to  a  shed,  and  narrowly  escaped  fidKng  head- 
long to  the  ground.  We  will  conclude  tbis  narrative  in  die  language 
of  Mr.  Garrison:  "We  entered  into  a  carpenter's  shop  [kept  by 
Luke  Brown],  through  which  we  attempted  to  get  into  Wilson's  Lane, 
hut  fbund  our  retreat  cut  off  by  the  mob.  They  raised  a  diontaa  soon 
as  we  came  in  sight ;  but  the  proprietor  promptly  cloaed  the  door  of  his 
shop,  kept  them  at  bay  for  a  time,  and  thus  kmdly  affinded  me  an 
opportunity  to  find  some  other  passage.  I  told  Mr.  Oambell  it  woaH 
be  futile  to  attempt  to  escape.  I  would  go  out  to  the  mob,  and  let* 
them  deal  with  me  as  theymight  dect;  but  he  thought  it  was  mj  duty 
to  avoid  them  as  long  as  possible.  We  then  went  np  stairs;  and,  finding 
a  vacancy  in  one  comer  of  the  room,  I  got  into  it,  and  he  and  n  yoag 
lad  [John  Sohn]  piled  np  some  boards  in  ftont  of  ma,  to  t 


cbw(4)ar,  vlio  seized  Mr*  Oas^  ii|  a  igngb  nu|a^ 
to  the  .view  of  the  mob,  sayiog, '  Thij^  is  not  Ganri^^  b«t  CbnicKm'f 
and  IbmBiNpii's  fi:ifD4i  mi  ^  lays  be.  knoirs  vherQ  Gwripoa  isi  baft 
won't  telL'  Then  a  sbout  of  exoltatioQ  was  raised  bj  the  miob,  and 
fJbat^wii(»:of  Umldoiutimow;  though,  aa  I  ma  inmiediately dis- 
9over^,  I  j»reaiuae  he  eapq^  w^hoot  material  injniy.  On  seeing 
pe,  three  or  £>ttr  qf  the.  rioters,  uttering  a  jell,  furiooaly  dragged  me 
to  the  wixido^,  villi  the  intention  of  hurling  me  fixnn  that  bei^t  i» 
^  ground;  bntoneof  them  relented,  and  aaid,  'Don't  iH  us  kiU 
bun  outright,'  So  they  drew  me  back,  and  coiled  a  rqie  abouti  mj 
bodjijirobaU;  to  drag  me  through  the  streets.  I  bowed  to  the  moU 
^xA  roqaesting  them  to  wait  patienily  until  I  could  descend,  went  dow» 
9{MKi  a  ladder  that  was  raised  for  that  imrpoae.  I  fortunately  eitii* 
oa^  myself  from  the  rope,  and  was  seiaed  by  two  or  three  of  the  lead- 
iogonoters,  powerfol  and  athletic  men,  by  whom  I  waa  dragged  alongi 
bareheaded  (for  my  hat  had  been  knocked  off  and  cut  in  pieces  on  the 
fpot),  a  firiendly  ▼oioe  in  the  cro^d  shouting, '  He  shan't  be  hurt !  He 
ii^  en  American ! ' —  [  Anron  Cooley,  who  protected  bia  person  at  the 
moment]  Thia  seemed  to  excite  sympathy  in  ihe  breasts  of  some 
otfaprsyi^  they  reiterated  the  same  cry.  Blows,  howerer,  wereaimed 
al  mff  bead,  by  snch  aa  were  of  a  cruel  quit;  and,  at  last,  they  sup* 
feeded  in  tearii^  nearly  all  my  cktiies  from  my  body.  Ihua  waa  I 
draped  throu^  Wilson's  Lane  into  State^stnet,  in  tho  rear  of  the 
Gi^  Hall,  over  the  ground  that  waa  stained  with  the  bkx)d  of  the  first 
mart^  in  the  cause  of  Libbutt  and  Indxpbndxncb,  in  the  memorar 
Ue  massacre  of  1770;  and  upon  which  was  proudly  unfurled,  only  a 
four  years  since,  with  joyous  aeplamationa,  the  beautiful  banner  pre* 
tented  to  the  gallant  Poles  I^  the  young  men  of  Boston.  What  a 
ioapdaloua  and  revolting  oontraat!  My  ofisnoe  waa  in  pleading  for 
LxBBKnr, — libcr^  for  my  enslaved  countrymen,  colored  though  thcgf 
be, — liberty  of  speedi  luod  of  the  press  for  alx.1  And»  upon  that 
f  eenaecrated  apot,'  I  waa  made  an  object  of  derision  and  scorn,  aome 
parftioiia  of  my  person  being  in  a  state  of  entire  nudity. 

"Xhey  proceeded  with  me  in  the  direction  of  the  Citgr  Hall,  the  cry 
haing  jnM» '  To  the  Common ! '  whether  to  give  me  a  coat  of  tar  and 
bathers,  or  Iq  throw  dm  into  the  pond,  was  problematioaL  Aa  we 
aHooadied  tlM  aeuth  do^,  the  mayor  attempted  to  protect  me  I9  hia 
1;  bnt,aa  he  waa  lan^siatpd  by  any  |bow  of  authari^  or  forqa, 
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be  ma  quMlj  duniBt  tfide.  And  noir  eanie  a  IremeiidcMa  rash  on 
llie  part  of  the  mob,  to  prOTout  mj  taabemg  llie  lialL  For  a  tttae,  lk» 
oonffiot  mis  tepento ;  but  at  lengdi  a  resoiie  mm  dfected  by  a  pon» 
that  oame  to  die  help  of  the  major,  bj  irhom  I  was  ourried  up  into  Iho 
major's  room. 

"In  view  of  mj  denuded  conation,  one  indhridual,  in  ihepoBt-olBoe 
below  stairs,  Idndlj  lent  me  a  pafar  of  pantakons ;  ano&er,  a  ooat ;  a 
third,  a  stock ;  a  fi>urth,  a  cap,  ftc.  After  a  brief  consultatioii  (Ao 
mob  densely  surrounding  {he  City  Hafl,  and  threatening  the  safety  of 
llie  post-office),  the  mapr  and  his  advisen  'said  my  life  depended  wptm 
committing  me  to  jail,  ostensibly  as  a  disturber  of  the  peace.  Aoocnd- 
ingiy,  a  hack  was  got  in  readiness  at  the  door;  ai>d,  supported  fey 
Sheriff  Parkman  and  Bbenezer  Bailey,  Esq.  (the  mayor  leadfo^  the 
way),  I  was  put  into  it  without  much  difficulty,  as  I  was  not  at  fifst 
identified  in  my  new  garb.  But  now  a  scene  occurred  Hiat  baffles  tiie 
power  of  descripticm.  As  the  ocean,  lashed  into  fury  by  die  spirit  of 
ilie  storm,  seeks  to  whelm  the  adventuroas  bark  beneath  its  movfttaki 
waves,  so  did  the  mob,  enraged  by  a  series  of  Asappointments,  msift 
nke  a  whirlwind  upon  the  frail  vehicle  in  which  I  sat,  and  endeavor  to 
drag  me  out  of  it  Escape  seemed  a  physical  impossibifity.  Tkey 
dung  to  the  wheels,  dashed  open  the  doors,  smzed  hold  of  the  hbnea^- 
and  tried  to  upset  the  carriage.  They  were,  however,  vigoromd^ 
repulsed  by  the  police.  A  constable  sprang  in  by  my  side,  ther^doora 
were  closed,  and  the  driver,  lustDy  using  his  whip  upon  the  bofiss  of 
his  horses  and  the  heads  of  the  rioters,  happily  made  an  op^un^ 
through  the  crowd,  and  drove  at  a  tremendous  speed  fer  Leverett- 
street  But  many  of  the  rioters  Mowed  even  witli  superior  swifl&ess, 
and  repeatedly  attempted  to  arrest  the  progress  of  llie  horses.  Ts 
leach  the  jail  by  a  direct  course  was  fbund  impracticable;  and,  aAer 
going  in  a  circuitous  direction,  and  encountering  many  ^hair-breadlh 
'scapes,'  we  drove  up  to  this  new  and  last  refuge  of  liberty  and  hk, 
when  another  desperate  atteihpt  was  made  to  seise  me  by  tiie  mcb, — 
but  in  vain.  In  a  few  moments,  I  was  locked  up  in  a  cell,  safe 'from 
my  persecutors,  accompanied  by  two  delightful  associates, —  a  good  €oii- 
sdence  and  a  cheerful  mind.  In  the  course  of  the  evening,  several  of 
my  friends  came  to  my  grated  window,  to  sympathiie  and  confer  widi 
me,  with  whom  I  held  a  strengthening  conversation  untH  the  hoar  of 
retirement,  when  I  threw  myself  upon  my  prison-bed,  and  slept  tran- 
quilly. In  the  morning,  I  bscribed  upon  Ae  walls  of  n^  oeD,  wilk  a 
pencil,  the  foOowing  lines : 


•  <<  ^TlRvb  Lloyd CUxriwA  va»  pit  iato  dik  cell  oa  Wcdneaday  alter- 
QMAiOei.  21, 1886,  to  Mve  him  from  Ihe  vioknce  of  a  ^'.reBpectabk^ 
ntA  influ(BPti»l "  mob^  whQ  Mwght  to  destroy  him  fi>r  preadiisig  the 
itUminahle  ismI  daagerooB  dootrine,  that  '^  all  mea  are  created  equal," 
and  that  all  oppression  is  odious  in  the  sight  of  God.  "  Hail,  Colom- 
bia! "     Cheers  for  the  autocrat  of  Russia,  and  the  sultan  of  Turkey ! 

"  '  Header,  let  this  inscription  remain  till  the  last  slave  in  this  des- 
poCiO  land  be  loosed  from  his  fetters.' 

^'  In  the  course  of  the  forenoon,  after  passing  through  the  mockery 
of  aa  examination,  for  form's  sake,  before  Judge  Whitman,  I  was 
BSleased  from  prison ;  but,  at  the  earnest  solicilaiion  of  the  city 
emthoriiieSf  m  order  to  tranquillize  the  public  mind,  I  deemed  it  proper 
to  kayo  the  city  for  a  few  days,  accompanied  by  my  wife,  whose  situa- 
tpoa  was  such  as  to  awaken  the  strongest  soUcitade  for  her  life." 

lir.  Garrison,  in  1840,  attended  the  Worlds  Convention,  in  Lon* 
ioHi  as  an  agent  of  the  American  Anti-slavery  Society.  He  was  one 
of  the  originators  of  thQ  Anti-Sabbath  Convention,  which  held  its 
fhest  gathering  at  Boston,  in  the  Mekdeon,  March,  1848. 

We  doubt  not  the  sincere  devotion  of  William  Lloyd  Garrison  to  his 
bmmtd  cause  of  immediate  emancipation ;  but  his  published  pamphr 
lata  and  newspaper  articles  abound  in  a  spirit  of  intolerance,  sweepii^ 
MUMure,  and  rash,  injurious  judgment,  temding  to  defeat  the  grand 
pwrpose  of  the  contest  The  endeavor  to  extend  liberty  forthwith  to 
the  slave,  by  the  fierce,  bitter,  and  exasperating  spirit  of  fanaticism,  has 
move  firmly  bound  the  chains  of  servitude  than  when  abolition  sod- 
etaea  were  founded.  They  partake  largely  of  the  prevailing  ultraisms 
of.  the  land.  We  doubt  not  Grarrison's  strength  of  principle  in  sympa- 
tbgr  for  the  oppressed.  Indeed,  we  hope  the  Liberty.  BeU  will  resound 
over,  the  whole  compass  of  this  mij^ty  republic,  until  the  lash  of  every 
oveneer  is  thrown:  away;  but  the  system  of  affiliated  Societies,  held 
together  by  passionate  eloquence,  is  to  be  deplored,  and  their  intoler- 
ant spirit  is  without  a  parallel  in  any  great  work  of  reform  in  the  land. 
''Let the  Union  be  dissolved,"  said  orator  Douglas,  at  Syracuse;  ^'  I 
wish  to  see  it  dissolve.  I  welcome  the  bolt,  be  it  from  heaven  or  hell, 
diat  sh^  shiver  it  to  pieces!"  The  twenty  years'  excitement  for 
immediate  efoancipation  is  defeated,  and  the  impressive  theme  on  the 
moA  of  every  philanihnqpist  must  be  how  to  soft^  the  hard  fate  of 
ti»a.  enslaved,  and  what  is  the  wisest  plan  of  device  for  effiicing  the 
fmmi&pm  our  countiy.    We  admire  the  intense  devotion  of  Garrison 


TBM  mMmmb  wamw  M4ioml 


to Ihtf  «M6 or  Mioty,  is  Hm  mm  mb  iktitim iafiiam  iiii 
ferato  Md.    Lidead,  we  faMir  nolliiiig  m  «ur  iMigrage 
aMD^  J  of  ^  qMrit  of  disamoii,  as  Ae  tn  ^kimii 
Chniaoii,  in  Us 


IVERS  JAMES  AUSTIN. 

JULT  4,  1839.    FOR  THB  Cm  AUTHOBITIES. 

"  Not  solely  to  thoae  wlio  sanctioned  the  fSsderal  omstitiitkm  by  tlieir 
names,"  says  Mr.  Austin,  ''  ahonld  its  glory  be  ascribed.  They  who, 
poising  themsehes  on  th^  personal  eharaeter,  dared  diasent  from  aeme 
of  its  principles,  are  entitled  to  more  gratitade  than  posteri^  h» 
bestowed.  Ilad  the  advocates  of  a  stitmger  go?emment  auooeeded  ai 
the  conYcntion, —  had  tiie  president  been  invested  witfi  die  nsdeaa  tin^ 
»<  1  of  a  regal  title,  and  the  fiital  briUianoy  of  royal  aaAcrity, —  thw 
r  itiii vcrsary  would  not  now  be  hailed  as  the  jnbilee  of  freedom.  If  the 
executive,  rising  above  the  darkness  of  frotion,  make  the  national  inter- 
wt  his  cynosnre,  eiperienoe  has  prored  that  liberty  is  not  endaaogered 
by  the  energy  of  govemm^t 

^'  Bat  if,  descending  from  the  devation  intended  by  the  fianen  «f 
the  constitution,  he  mingles  in  the  tormoil  of  political  contest,  piacaig 
himself  first,  his  party  next,  and  his  country  tiie  last,  in  his  thou^rts^ 
experience  has  ^ually  proved  that  tyranny.maybe  concealed  by  npiib^ 
lican  robes.  The  opponents  of  the  constitution  distrusted  human  virtue. 
Tliey  foresaw  that  the  '  golden  sceptre '  al  executive  authixrity  mi|^t 
liecomc  '  an  iron  rod  to  bruise  imd  break '  the  disobedient  Tbey 
exerted  their  influence  to  diminish  its  power.  Whether  such  appva* 
hensions  were  founded  in  wisdom,  modem  experiment  will  be  aUe  la 
decide.  The  problem  is  yet  unsolved,  whether  American  freedom  has 
most  to  dread  from  the  strength  or  weakness  of  the  federal  head. 
£xccutive  power  has  already  proved  a  fbnnidable  foe  to  fopoin  vvtaa; 
—  whether  an  invincible  foe,  coming  events  will  shortly  deohtfe. 

^'  However  mistak^n  the  qiponentB  of  the  oonstilution  may  haw» 
been  in  the  extent  of  their  objections,  their  opposition  loiwered  the  high 
tones  of  those  who  desired  m(»e  energy  in  the  government  It  iairaD 
that  the  ultraism  of  neither  party  prevailed ;  but,  were  the  executive 


•iroDgeryrepaUioaiuim,  m  thn  age,  would  be  in  daaager  of  diMohtfoii. 
Xb«  ndiiorkyof  4he  ooaraBtioQ  had  a  larga,  if  boI  a  principal  share,  m 
the  eompronufle  it  eAscted.  The  spirit  of  indepeiideiice  animated  their 
soids.  It  raised  iS^ua  abeve  psnuul  aonniihwtione  It  led  them  to 
sacrifice  at  the  shrine  of  their  country  the  reward  of  long  and  sncoess- 
ftd  toil  for  its  welfate.  If  few  in  number,  greater  thehr  pruse.  The 
cause  of  opposition  was  to  Aem  the  cause  of  truth.  They  fearlessly 
maintained  it; 

"  And,  fiff  the  testimony  of  trnth,  have  borne 
IJnivenal  reproaoh,  —  Sur  wone  to  bear 
Than  violeDoe;  for  this  iras  aU  their  ears. 
To  stand  approved  in  sight  of  Ood, 
Though  worlds  judged  them  perrerse.'* 

iT^rs  James  Austin,  son  of  Hon.  James  T.  Austin,  was  bom  at 
Boston,  and  entered  the  Latin  School  in  1822;  pursued  his  edu- 
ction at  the  United  States  Military  Academy,  in  West  Point,  where 
he  graduated  in  1828 ;  engaged  in  the  study  of  law  in  the  Law  School 
of  Harvard  College,  where  he  received  an  honorary  degree  in  1831 ;  in 
ihe  same  year  he  entered  the  Suffolk  bar,  and  pursued  his  legal 
studies  in  the  o£Sce  of  his  &ther,  and  became  a  member  of  the  Ancient 
and  Honorable  Artillery  Company.  He  has  been  the  commander  of 
the  Rifle  Rangers,  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  Boston  regiment,  and  its 
judge-advocate.  He  was  of  the  school  committee  in  1886  and  1837. 
Bis  elaborate  report,  aa  chairman  of  a  suh-committee  on  the  reorgan- 
ization of  the  public  schools  of  Boston,  is  a  highly  valuable  document 
In  1888  he  was  elected  a  representative  to  the  St&te  Legislature.  He 
became  a  oounsellor-at-law;  and  married  Efiiaheth  Turner  Amory, 
Oct.  9, 1846.  Mr.  Auadn  possesses  an  unusual  share  of  legal  knowl- 
edge, and  is  remarkable  for  soundness  of  judgment  He  has  been  a 
frequent  contributor  to  the  Law  Reporter;  and  his  account  of  the, 
drigm  of  the  S&sissipid  doctrine  of  repudiation,  in  that  journal,  was 
io  highly  esteemed,  that  it  wte  printed  in  Illinois,  Mississippi,  and 
this  State,  in  a  separate  form.  He  furnished  a  yaluable  article  for 
Wfflis^  American  Monthly  Magazine,  on  the  fiusilities  for  vice  and 
intemperance  in  the  Tremont  Theatre;  and  has  contributed,  also,  to 
tile  North  American  Retiew  and  the  Biblical  Journal  His  article  on 
tlte  naitore  and  daims  of  the  Military  Academy  at  West  Pomt  is  of 
great  national  sprit 


THOMAS  POWER. 
jm.T  4,  inm.  vw  en  cmr  AtrnwRimw. 

Was  bom  at  Bostoa,  Oct  8, 1786;  and  bb  birtb-phoe  ww  on  tba 
oMato  Dfixl  above  the  Golden  Ball  in  BaiMOver^treet,  where  B^BJamm 
Franklin  iiaa  employed  in  the  ahop  of  a  tallow-ehaodler.  He  gradii* 
aled  at  Brown  UniTenuty  in  1808,  and  engaged  in  the  study  of  kw, 
ander  the  gaidanoe  of  Hon.  Jndge  Jackson.  He  became  a  eooDBeUor- 
at-law  in  1811,  opened  an  office  at  Norihfield,  where  he  practiaed 
law  for  a  period  of  fonr  yean,  when  he  settled  at  Boston,  and  was, 
daring  a  period  of  seven  years,  an  efficient  member  of  the  primary 
school  oommittee.  He  married  Elizabeth  Sampson,  of  Dnzbory,  a 
descendant  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers ;  and  was  the  clerk  of  the  Boston 
Police  Coort,  from  the  foundation  of  the  city  govemment  It  was  in 
the  office  of  Mr.  Power,  who  conceived  the  idea,  that  it  was  decided  to 
plant  the  four  rows  of  beautifal  elm-trees  that  flourish  on  the  main 
street  of  Northfield. 

Mr.  Power  possesses  a  highly  poetical  vein,  besides  great  capacity 
in  the  legal  profession ;  and  whatever  he  attempts  he  executes  with  all 
his  power,  whether  as  author  or  in  his  vocaticm  at  court  He  is  a 
fenrid  national  poet  His  Log  Cabin  Song,  which  was  sung  by  the 
Louisiana  delegation,  on  their  entrance  into  Boston,  in  September, 
1840,  to  attend  the  electioneering  gathering  for  Gen.  Harrison,  and 
the  aong  for  President  Taylor,  in  1848, — 

'<  'Tis  a  nation's  JabUee,  — 
Honor  to  tiio  brave  and  free ; — *' 

moreover,  '^  The  Old  Grist  Mill,"  from,  his  hand, —  reflect  mudioiedit 
to  the  warmth  of  his  heart  His  oontributiims  to  the  Daily  Atlaa 
Indicate  the  purity  of  his  judgment  in  musieal  criticism.  Mr.  Powtf 
has  been  apolitical  admirer  of  the  policy  of  Harrison  Gray  0^;  and, 
at  a  public  festival  in  Faneml  Hall,, March  4, 1829,  when  he  was  mayor 
Qf  Boston,  gave  this  sentiment, — ^'Hon.  H.  G.  Otis:.  Made  dearer  to 
Bostoniana  by  Washington  railing  and  Boston  railways.''  Amid  the 
multiplicity  of  his  engagements,  Mr.  Power  has  found  leisure  to  ezer^ 
cise  his  native  talent ;  and  of  his  productions  we  find  Masonic  Melodies, 
108  pages  8vo. ;  Secrecy,  a  poem  delivered  before  the  Knights  Tern- 


plan,  Feb.  28, 1882.  .  Hid  best  eflorl  k,  La&yMe,  a  Poem,— dedi- 
Cfttod  to  the  yoimg  men  of  Boston,  1834,  in  twenty-eight  pages. 
He  gave  a  Miuaoiuc  Oration  at  Waltham,  in  1821,.  and  an  oration  at 
Northfield,  July  4, 1812.;  beside  the  c»ati|on  at  the  head  of  this  article. 
Mr.  Power  should  ever  devote  his  intervals  of  leisure  to  national 
Hleratnre.  The  poet  who  wrote  Ibe  elegant  effinioD  before  ns  should 
never  restrain  llie  inspuration  of  his  Muse.  Here' is  a  fine  eonoeptJOA 
of  the  Liberty  Tree  destroyed  by  the  British  soldiers  during  the  siege 
of  Boston,  in  1776,  whieh  fleuridied  two  eenturies  ago.  We  seleet 
from  ^  La&yetto,  a  Poem : " 

*'  Thtendtioci,  4ii\&s  nii&diiig  green, 
A  monarch  of  the  forest-soene  ; 
Ahrft,  abroed  its  brviohes  fpreftd,-:- 
'Mong  its  deep  a>Uage  lephTfS  pUjed,-* 
And  ftir  ito  fimi,  and  deep  it&.8faade; 
Princes  and  peasants,  too,  H  is  said^ 
Soaight  itB  protection  when  the  son 
Half  his  bright,  Imming  course  had  nm,' 
'  And  eiwned  their  deep  deTotum  dae 
Where  thoughts  are  free  and  hands  are  tma. 
Fair,  too,  the  Terdant  spot  where  stood 
That  towering  monarch  of  the  wood,  ^ 

And  sweet  the' flowers,  of  mingled  hues, 
4  That  elnaterad  there,  in  heaVen's  own  dews. 

That  flonrished  'neath  that  holy  tree 
To  throw  their  perfume  on  the  ur, 
'  In  elemental  liberty. 
As  things  of  light,  bnoyaat  and  free. 

Mid  kindred  spirits  brii^t  and  fidr. 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  warrior  hears  tlie  clash  of  arms. 

The  shook  of  battle,  loudly  rise. 
And  oourtly  rays  and  beauty*a  charms 

Fade  like  a  yapor  in  the  skies. 
Fair  Freedom  now  has  power  alone 

Tb  lead  Us  heart  ai#  guide  his  band. 
For  pomp  aad  honon  near  a  throne, 

He  seeks  a  home  in  finreign  land. 
The  cry  is.  Up :  wake !  freemen,  wake ! 

Oppression  shrinks,  and  man  is  free  ; 
The  bolts  and  bars  of  tyrants  break. 

When  toiMhfld  by  heaYCttly  Liberty. 
In  the  fitf^listant  west  is  seen, 
.  Where  beauty  the  horizon  streaks, 
A  lovely  garden,  fresh  and  green,  — 

Tie  the  new  heme  the  wtfnior  seeks. 


THB  Huaatn  Mttw  diutobs* 

mi  Impw  imlli^  mi  dMwri  atSi 

Uniraaried  teoj  proqcGly  Imhb, 
When  wir't  loud  tramptt,  sharp  Mid  dirill, 

Hm  miMh  of  Freedom's  host  dedues. 
Ultk  tma  ea  iie,  hii  plenliif  «grt» 

PftplnlMV  tSM  tM  Stti*  teMi ; 
He  hesn,  tlftto»  tlie  lMtU»4i7— 

For  Qod,  our  liberty,  o«r  lud  ! 


EUFU8  CHOATE. 

APBIL  31,  1841.    WUWQY  Hm  PKBBiDWBfV  BASSSBOS. 


Was  bora  at  Essex  (fomerlj  Chebaooo),  Essex  Goimty,  Oet  1, 
1799.  Whea  at  school,  he  was  remarkable  for  a  great  memory  and 
abstracted  habits,— .  avoiding  ^^oathful  sp(»rtS)  apd  e^er  at  the  hnd  of 
his  class.  He  graduated  at  Dartmoiith  GoU^  in  1819,  and  was  a 
tutor  there  until  1821.  He  entered  the  Dane  Law  School,  at  Gam- 
bridge,  and  read  law  in  the  office  of  Hon.  David  Cummingg,  <^  Salem, 
and  under  William  Wirt,  at  Washington,  who  was  ihea  the  U.  S. 
Attorney  QeneraL  He  praetised  law  at  DaBvers,  of  which  town  he 
was  a  representative  in  1826-7.  He  removed  to  Salem,  and  finaUj 
settled  at  Boston,  in  1834.  He  married  Helen,  daughter  of  Hon. 
Mills  Oloott,  of  Hanover,  N.  H.  In  1880  he  was  elected,  for  Essex, 
to  the  State  Senate;  in  1882  he  was  a  representative  in  Congress; 
and  in  1842  he  was  elected  to  the  U.  S.  Senate,  for  Snfiblk,  by  the 
State  Le^lature, —  which  station  he  resigned  in  1845.  Mr.  CSioate 
is  a  regent  of  the  Smithsonian  Institute,  at  Washington ;  a  member  of 
the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  and  Kew  England  Historic  and 
Genealogic  Society. 

He  is  an  eminent  counsellor;  and  the  Law  BeptHrter  remarks  of 
him,  that  ^'  he  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  gifted  orators  of  New  Eng* 
land.  A  brilliant  intellect,  which  has  been  developed  by  exact  and 
labmous  study,  a  wonderful  power  of  discrimination  and  abetractiQa,  aa 
exuberant  flow  of  language,  a  sparkling  wit,  a  lively  firnoy ,  and  an  over* 
whelming  enthusiasm,  enable  him  to  ocmtrol  almost  any  aodienoe,  and 
entitle  him  to  the  name  of  the  American  Erskine.  Yet,  with  many  <yf 
Erakine's  excellences,,  he  has  some  of  his  £uling9.    AaMmg  these  ma; 


be  kdttded  a  Mrodg  tof^  of  lh»  auMelleitt,  nd  a  CqRMntion  la  aako 
loo  rnneh  of  snail  thiikgi.  As  IBbuQlet  would  saj,  he  almost  ten  4 
paasioii  to  tattns,  in  his  aiudetj  to  bear  upon  a  siagle  point  This  ie 
a  great  element  of  rhetonoal  fower ;  but  we  donbl  whether  it  be  in 
good  taste  in  a  oouit  ol  justioe,  where  the  object  Is  to  oonyinoe,  and 
not  to  oarrj  by  stonn." 

When  Mr.  Choate  pronoanoed  the  eulogy  on  the  beloved  Harrisoni 
his  eye  kindling  with  excitement,  his  coontenanoe  overshadowed  widi 
gnel^  and,  in  his  deep-t(^ied,  nrasioal  voice,  enlaiged  on  the  history.and 
the  virtues  of  the  departed,  in  language  breathing  the  very  essence  of 
eloquenoe,  it  was  a  scei^  as  overpowering  as  the  oratory  of  Gteeoe  and 
Rome.  ''  In  looking  over  the  history  of  his  life,"  said  Mr«  Ghoatei 
"  more  carehUy,  to  foin  an  estimate  of  the  aggregate  of  his  charaeteri 
I  ventnre  to  think,  that  while  through  his  life  he  displayed  the  requir 
Bite  oapacity  for  the  f<MXQati(m  and  administraticn  of  laws,  or  whatever 
pnbUc  duty  was  required  of  him,  it  was  the  warm,  pure  and  great 
heart  that  attracted  and  retained  for  him  the  love  of  his  countrymen* 
He  should  be  remembered,  and  we  will  speak  of  him  to  our  children, 
as  the  Ooon  Prbsidbnt.  Homely  as  that  epithet  may  appear,  how 
much  more  has  it  of  real  significance  than  the  imperial  title  'great,'  so 
eften  given  to  men  who  have  waded  throuj^  blood  to  thrones !  I 
need  give  but  two  anecdotes,  to  illusttate  this  trait  in  his  diqiositiim. 
Be  pardoned  ^  negro  who  sought  his  life ;  and  rescued  him,  by  his 
own  solicitation,  when  festened  to  the  stake  for  military  punishment 
He  recovered  hea^  damages,  by  a  verdict,  in  a  case  for  slander,  and 
then  divided  the  money  received  among  the  ohiMren  of  the  slanderers, 
and  the  orphan  <Mdren  of  some  of  his  old  soldiers.  Although  he  was 
hospitable  beyond  the  usual  hospitality  of  the  west,  it  was  always  the 
remnant  of  the  armies  of  Harmar  and  8t  Chnr  that  found  the  warmest 
welcome  at  his  ever  ready  board.  When  the  ear  heard  him,  it  bhased 
Um ;  when  the  eye  saw  him,  it  gave  witness  to  him,  because  he  deliv- 
0ted  the  poor  that  cried,  and  the  fotherless,  and  him  that  had  n<me  to 
help  him.  Consider,  then,  that  combined  benevolence  and  mtegrity, 
motiky  the  aooounts  of  Grecian  and  Roman  feme,  to  which  he  was  not 
ashamed  to  turn  his  attention  backwards,  —  behold  him  tried  by  the 
temptation  of  an  office  from  which  he  might  have  amassed  a  prinoely 
ftrtune,  and,  with  the  eanacientious  honor  of  a  Washington,  retiring 
fioQait  poor, — ^and  you  will  feel  and  see,  in  a  moment,  what  it  was  that 
iiqpelled  towards  him  the  love  of  a  people.  The  eoontry  had  kng  been 
50 
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ill|iKM|ievoW|  fion  cames  into  irfaloh  wt  wtA  sot  aqwd.  W6  neve 
hborittg  ihe  livdong  day,  and  fading,  aa  we  kj  dbim  at  iii|^  tkit 
He  were  growing  poorer  and  pearer.  Tkt  peofde  were  pvaded  mik 
varioua  tkaorita  aad  aigamenta.  Thej  were  growing  more  anfl  neve 
fcfaiMlful  with  aU  mere  great  talent ;  tfa^e  grew  up  a  wide  aad  ixn- 
preosible  oraving,  in  the  public  heart,  finr  an  honeat  man  Srom  among 
tberaaelvea,  to  preside  over  their  a&ira,  and  help  them  baekwaxd  to 
the  gloriee  of  their  ftthera'  days.  ISieQ  it  was  that  they  tmmed  to 
him.  Be  Una  the  lesson  of  hia  life.  Bo  this  Ua  eology.  That  not 
Ik*  deaoent  from  an  eamhed  Inie,  Bot  fiir  his  Bulitaij  Tiotoriea,  not  fir 
hia  deslerity  in  the  partisandiip  of  professional  pdiitiGB,  was  he  choaai 
to  rdieve  and  reform  the  huid,  bat  beoaose  he  was  a  good  ani  jvat 
ana,  fearing  God  and  loving  his  oonntry."  These  wore  the  last  words 
eftfaetribate:  '^Westandonthisspot, whwetheheartof  anAnmriean 
moat ihrob with  prideand  joy.  And  yet,  perhaps  yon haro embeHislied 
die  glories  of  even  this  {dace,  by  hanging  these  endtdems  of  moimiiig  to 
its  pillars, — by  this  dim  rsHgioas  U^t  we  have  added  to  the ) 
ef  its  ancestral  glories."  Mr.  Choate,  possesflmg  the  keenest 
tivenesB  to  impressions,  is  distingnished  as  much  for  his  pow^  of  aeff* 
control  as  his  power  of  self-excitation;  and  his  emotioDs,  BlDe  weB- 
trained  troops^  are  ^'  impetuous  by  rule.'^  They  Bppesr  always  to  twt 
up  to  his  mind  with  a  personal  existence.  Thus  New  York,  with  him, 
ia  not  simply  a  city  distinguished  fix*  commercial  energy,  but  a  cik^ 
which  with  one  hand  "grasps  the  golden  harvests  of  the  west,  and  with 
the  other,  like  Venice,  cqKmses  the  everlasting  sea." 
aetts,"  he  says,  "  will  ever  be  true  to  the  constitution.  She  i 
the  most  affectionate  at  its  cradHe ;  she  will  fellow,  the  saddest  of  the 
procession  of  sorrow,  its  hearse."  Again,  he  observes  that,  after  we 
eame  oat  of  the  war  of  1812,  "  the  baptism  ef  fire  and  blood  woe  on 
oar  brow,  and  its  influence  on  our  spirit  and  legislation." 

We  will  rehite  an  instance  of  the  exoitaUe  powers  of  our  crater.  Ia 
an  argument  on  a  case  of  impeachmoit,  befere  a  legislative  committee, 
Mr.  Choate  remarked  that  he  never  read,  without  a  thiill  of  sublimity, 
the  concluding  article  in  the  Bill  of  Rights, — the  language  of  which  is 
borrowed  directly  from  Harrington,  who  says  he  owes  it  to  livy, — that 
^'  in  the  government  of  this  commonwealth,  the  legislative  department 
shall  never  exercise  the  executive  and  judicial  powers,  or  either  of 
them;  the  executive  ahaU  nevor  exercise  the  legislative  and  joifieial 
powers,  or  either  of  them ;  the  judicial  shall  never  exertwe  the  hg^ 
lative  and  executive  fomen^  or  either  of  them;  —  to  theendtiuitil 


may  h6  a  gofernmettt  of  bms,  and  not  of  men; "  thiu  protidlDg  Alt 
^  Aree  great  depurtmenlB  bImII  be  entiidj  iDdependent  of  eadh 
odier;  and  he  remembered  a  story  of  a  person  who  said  that  he  oonid 
i«ad  Paradise  Lost  without  aflbotbg  him  at  all,  bat  that  there  was  a 
passage  at  the  end  of  Newton's  Optios  which  made  his  flesh  oreep  and 
Ua  hair  stand  on  end.  I  con&ss,  said  Mr.  Choate,  that  I  nef«r 
read  ^t  article  of  the  constitation  without  feeling  the  same, — '^  to  the 
end  that  it  may  be  a  goremment  of  laws,  and  not  of  men." 

Mr.  Choate  delivered  an  oration  at  New  York,  Dec.  22,  184S, 
before  the  New  Enghmd  Society,  in  the  Tabernacle,  on  the  Pilgriai. 
their  diaracter  and  acts,  as  constitating  one  of  the  heroic  periods  of 
history.  Ho  attributed  much  of  the  subsequent  course  of  the  Puritans 
to  the  residence  of  a  thousand  leading  men  of  their  number  at  Geneva 
ftir  fire  years,  whidier  they  were  diiren  by  the  bigoted  Queen  Mary. 
There  diey  found  a  republic.  He  described  the  valley  in  which  Geneva 
is  situated, —  its  placid  lake,  the  lofty  mountains  which  stand  around  it ; 
he  expatiated  upon  its  laws,  its  quiet,  its  independence,  its  learning.  Its 
religion;  and  finished  the  description  with  the  exdamation,  ''llere 
Ihey  found  a  commonwealth  without  a  king,  and  a  church  without  a 
bishop,"  which  received  sudi  a  burst  of  emotion,  long  and  loud,  as 
never  before  resounded  in  the  Tabernacle.  Mr.  Choate  attends  1^ 
Essex-street  Oongregational  diuroh,  at  Boston ;  and  this  bdd  sectarian 
alhuion  so  sensiUy  aflbcted  those  of  the  Episcopal  order,  that  it  for&- 
wiA  inrompted  remarks  firom  Rev.  Dr.  Wainwright,  at  the  pufaKc 
dinner  of  the  occasion  on  that  day,  which  elicited  a  warm  controversy, 
that  oontinued  for  a  twelvemonth. 

In  this  connection,  we  introduoe  the  highly  felicitous  allusion  of 
Daniel  Webster  to  the  Mayflower,  at  the  dinner  of  the  New  England 
Pilgrim  Society,  apropos  to  a  miniature  model  of  that  vessel  which  was 
on  the  table.  *'  There  was,"  said  Mr.  Webster,  ^'  in  ancient  times,  a 
ship  which  carried  Jason  on  his  voyage  for  the  acquisition  of  the  golden 
lleeoe ;  there  was  a  ship  at  the  battle  of  Actium  which  made  Augustas 
CsBSar  master  of  the  world ;  there  have  been  famous  ships  which  bore 
to  victory  a  Drake,  a  Howe,  a  Nelson ;  there  are  ships  which  have 
-carried  our  own  Hull,  Decatur,  and  Stewart,  in  triumph.  But  what 
are  they  all,  as  to  their  chances  of  remembrance  among  men,  to  the 
little  bark  Mayflower?  That  Mayflower  was  and  is  a  flower  of  per- 
petual blossom.  It  can  stand  the  sultry  blasts  of  summer,  resist  the 
fawms  tempests  of  autunm,  and  remain  untouched  by  the  galea  add 
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tte ftoilB  of  wittMr.  Ik  oia dafy ill  eUmttes  and d  tidies.  Itiifl 
•pread  its  petab  ofer  the  ifliole  irocid,  nd  eiUe  «  IMiig  odor  and 
ftagranee  to  the  laat  ayOaUe  of  feoorded  time." 
.  AaatiricfdjoanKalistyiemarldxigofllieriielQriea^ 
Gboateinhkargameotafbrthelioeiiaaofapiikaoiia^^  Boatoo, 
in  1847,  aaTB  that,  as  he  ahot  hia  pieraiig,  reeolafe  eyea,  hither  and 
thither,  drew  on  that  adlemn  fim,  and  poured  oat  Aoae  deep  tooea  of 
awfbl  aolemnity,  rolled  ap  thoae  tremandoaa  olimaxea,  raiaed  his  com- 
manding fonn  upon  his  toea,  eamedown  upon  hia  heda  like  two  pa.Ter'a 
rammera,  and  ahook  the  whole  firmament  of  the  Common  Cooneil  cham- 
ber, like  an  earthquake,  we  ooold  not  but  imagine  what  a  aenaatioo  he 
would  have  produced  aa  a  revival  preacher,  or  a  Richard  the  Thhd  on 
the  atage.  But,  if  he  baa  miataken  hia  calling  to  either  of  the  latter 
profeasiona,  the  mistake  ia  very  alight  and  insignificant.  Seeking 
nndoubtedlj  for  dramatic  effect,  he  aeemed  to  ccmhine  in  a  high  degree 
the  talents  of  all  three  profeaaiona.  Choate  has  a  playful  aympi^y 
with  ^  ludicrous  side  of  things,  says  Whipple,  aa,  in  hia  apeedi  on  the 
Oregon  queation,  in  which  he  usee  thefigureof  the  Legislature  pntdng 
its  head  out  of  the  window,  and,  in  a  voice  all  over  the  world,  speaking 
to  the  negotiators  of  the  pending  treaty,  bidding  them  Qod  Q>eed;  bnt 
insinuating  that,  if  they  did  not  give  up  the  whole  subject  in  dispute,  it 
would  be  settled  by  main  finoe.  It  haa  been  said  of  CSioate,  Uiat  he 
drives  in  a  substantive  and  six;  but  unlike  Burke,  who  had  hia  reina 
npon  them  all,  each  reatrained  with  a  care  essential  to  a  proper  guidance. 
Rufus  Choate  is  more  at  home  as  a  pleader^  the  bar  than  in  polit- 
ical speeches  or  public  lectures.  ^'  While  pleading,  his  eye  flaahes,  aa 
it  turns  rapidly  from  the  court  to  the  jury,  and  the  jury  to  the  court 
Ever  remarking,  with  intuitive  sagacity,  the  slightest  traces  of  ^notion 
or  thought  in  the  eye,  lip,  &ce,  position  or  movement,  of  the  judge, — 
ever  reading  the  soul  revealed  to  him,"  as  one  graphicaUy  sketoheB, 
'^  perhaps  to  him  alone,  and  comprehended  by  that  mysterious  sympathy 
which  unites  the  orator  and  auditor,  as  by  an  electric  atmosphere, 
through  which  thouf^ts  and  feelings  pass  and  repass  in  silence,  but  in 
power,  Choate  is  aware,  with  the  certainty  of  genius  and  the  rapid- 
ity of  instinct,  of  the  eflfoot  he  has  produced  upon  the  judge,  whose 
alightest  word,  he  knows,  is  weightier  than  the  eloquence  of  counsel ; 
and,  at  the  first  slight  intimation  of  dissent,  rapidly,  but  almost  imper- 
ceptibly, modifies,  limits  and  explains,  hia  idea,  untQ  he  feels  the  con- 
cert of  mental  sympathy  between  mind  and  mind, — and  then,  like  a 


dtoed4hed»d  into  noble  action,  <nraxiiwxa]fiixigtobaMcverH0  tMor^ 
cierB,  irith  his  mind  eleTsted  and  excited  bj  opposition,  he  disconrBaBto 
the  jury  logic,  eloquence  and  poetry,  in  tones  that  lii^er  in  the  mem- 
<aj  ISce  the  parting  sound  of  a  cathedral  bell,  or  die  dying  note  of  an 
organ.  His  voice  is  deep,  musical,  sad.  Thrilling  it  can  be  as  a  fife, 
bat  it  has  often  a  plaintive  cadence,  as  though  his  sool  mourned,  amid 
the  loud  and  angry  tumults  of  die  forum,  for  the  quiet  grove  of  the 
academy,  or  in  these  evil  times  sighed  at  the  thought  of  those  charms 
and  virtues  which  we  dare  conceive  in  boyhood,  and  pursue  as  men, 
ihe  unreached  paradise  of  our  despair." 

The  mind  of  Choate  is  as  rapid  as  consists  with  sanity.  In  the 
attempt  to  keep  pace  with  him,  reporters,  as  already  intimated,  throw 
down  their  pencils  in  despair.  His  own  pen  traces,  in  the  same  vain 
attempt,  one  long,  waving,  illegible  line,  scarcely  to  be  read  by  himself, 
and  defying  the  scrutiny  of  others.  It  has  been  said  of  him,  that,  if 
the  magnetic  telegraph  were  affixed  to  his  lips,  the  words  would  leap 
on  the  wires.  His  style  is  the  poetry  of  prose,  witk  here  and  there  an 
expression,  which,  to  use  the  questionable. expression  of  Burke,  rise» 
from  poetry  into  eloquence,  some  thoughts  which  entrance,  some  idea 
which  bums.  Such  is  that  inimitable  comparison,  when. speaking  of 
the  principles  of  Henry  Clay.  He  said  they  rise  like  the  peaks  of 
a  lofty  mountain-range,  from  the  table-land  of  all  illustrious  life.  Such 
16  that  sentiment,  worthy  of  Patrick  Hoory,  the  greatest  orator  of  Amer- 
ica, when,  in  the  very  words  which  we  may  suppose  the  forest-born 
Demosthenes  would  Imve  used,  he  said,  ^^  What !  banish  the  Bible  from 
schools !  Never,  while  there  is  a  pece  ol  Plymouth  Bock  left  large 
enough  to  make  a  gun-flint  of  I "  The  ap/tograph  of  Mr.  Choate,  says 
one,  somewhat  resembles  the  map  of  Ohio,  and  looks  like  a  piece  of 
crayon  sketching  done  in  the  dark,  with  a  three-pronged  fork.  His 
hand-writing  cannot  be  deciphered  without  the  aid  of  a  pair  of  com- 
passes and  a  quadrant 

Mr.  Choate  is  a  decided  advocate  for  the  union  of  the  States.  At 
the  Union  meeting  of  the  Whig  and  Democratic  parties,  in  Faneuil 
Hall,  Nov.  26, 1850,  when  Dr.  John  C.  Warren  presided,  the  object 
of  which  was  to  sustain  the  Federal  Union,  uphold  its  constitution,  and 
enforce  the  duty  of  obedience  to  the  laws,  occasioned  by  the  sensation 
arising  from  the  recent  Fugitive  Slave  Law,  Mr.  Choate  delivered  a 
noble  speech,  in  which  he  said,  aftar  a  tram  of  argument :  '^  I  submit, 
that  the  two  great  political  parties  of  the  north  are  called  upon,  by 
50* 
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tfifiiy  ooDBideratioii  of  patriolism  and  daty,  to  strike  this  wboie  nlyaol 
from  their  reagectiYe  iasofls.  I  go  for  no  anuilgamfttiim  of  parties,  and 
finr  the  forming  of  no  new  parly.  Bat  I  admit  the  deepest  aolictlnde, 
that  those  which  now  exist,  preserving  their  actual  (Nrganizaiion  and 
^eral  principles  and  aims, —  if  so  it  most  be,— should  to  this  extent 
coalesce.  Neither  can  act  in  this  behalf  eflkctoall j  abme.  HonoraUo 
concert  b  indispensable,  and  they  owe  it  to  the  country.  Haye  not 
the  eminent  men  of  both  these  great  organizations  united  an  tiiis 
adjustment?  Are  they  not  both,  primarily,  national  parties?  Is  it 
not  one  of  their  most  important  and  beautiful  uses,  that  they  extend 
the  whole  lepgdi  and  bruidth  of  onr  country;  and  that  they  help,  or 
•ttght  to  help,  to  hold  the  extreme  north  to  the  extreme  south,  by  a 
tie  stronger  almost  than  that  of  mere  patriotism, — by  that  surest  oement 
of  friendship,  common  opinions  on  the  great  concerns  of  the  repubHcl 
You  are  a  Democrat ;  and  have  you  not,  for  thirty-two  years  in  fifty, 
united  with  the  universal  Democratic  parly  in  the  choice  of  southeni 
presidents  ?  Has  it  not  been  your  function,  for  even  a  larger  part  of 
the  last  half-centuiy ,  to  raUy  with  the  south  for  tiie  support  of  the  gssor 
eral  administration  ?  Has  it  not  ever  been  your  boast,  your  merit  as  a 
party,  that  you  are  in  an  intense,  and  even  characteristic  degree^ 
national  and  unionist  in  your  spirit  and  politics,  although  you  had  yov 
origin  in  the  assertion  of  State  rights ;  that  you  have  contributed,  in 
a  thousand  ways,  to  the  extension  of  our  territory,  and  the  establish* 
ment  of  our  martial  &me,  and  that  you  follow  the  flag  on  whatever 
field  or  deck  it  waves?  And  will  you,  for  tiie  sake  of  a  temporary 
victory  in  a  State,  or  for  any  other  cause,  insert  va  article  in  your 
creed,  and  give  a  direction  to  your  tactics,  which  shall  detach  you  from 
such  companionship,  and  unfit  you  for  such  service  in  all  time  to 
come? 

''Tou  are  a  Whig.  I  give  my  hand  on  that;  and  is  not  your  party 
national,  too ?  Do  you  not  find  your  fastest  allies  at  the  south?  Do 
you  not  need  the  vote  of  Louisiana^  of  North  Oarolina,  of  TeimeBsee, 
of  Kentucky,  to  defend  you  from  the  redundant  capital,  matured  ddD, 
and  pauper  labor,  of  Europe  ?  Did  you  not  just  now,  with  a  wise  eon- 
tempt  of  sectional  issues  and  sectionid  noises,  unite  to  call  that  brave, 
firm  and  good  Old  Man,  from  his  plantation,  and  seat  him,  with  aU 
the  honors,  in  the  place  of  Washington  ?  Circumstances  have  fivoed 
both  these  parties  —  the  northern  and  the  southern  divisions  of  bodi 
—  to  suspend  for  a  space  the  laj^timate  objects  of  their  institution.    For 
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%  EftM,  kyisg  tliem  aside,  and  resolving  thamaelvieBmto  oar  indiyidoal 
oapaoities,  we  have  thought  and  felt  on  nofhing  bat  daverj.  These 
weamstanoes  exist  no  longer.  And  shall  we  not  instanilj  revive  ^ 
eld  creeds,  renew  the  old  ties,  and,  by  a  manly  and  honoiiUe  oonoert, 
lesolve  to  qpare  Amerioa  that  last  calamiiy,  the  formation  of  parties 
aeoording  to  geognphioal  lines?" 
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JULY  4,  1841.    FOB  THE  COTT  AUTHOIUXiaB. 

"  Our  Others  condacted  the  Revelation  against  the  king's  govern- 
uent,  and  not  against  the  institations  of  the  coontiy,"  remarks  oar 
orator,  in  this  p^ormanoe.  "  They  tore  np  no  andent  landmarks," 
continues  be,  "  except  those  which  denoted  Uie  state  of  colonial  bond- 
age. They  proceeded  with  Ihe  machinery  of  society  as  they  foond 
it  The  provincial  and  continental  authoritaes  displaced  those  of  the 
crown,  and  went  on  to  arm  the  country  for  civil  war,  without  loosening 
the  bonds  which  held  society  together.  Williout  resorting  to  the  fiction 
under  which  Charles  I.  made  war  upon  the  king  in  the  king's  name, 
they  took  up  arms  for  an  independent  government  of  their  own,  and 
not  to  eradicate  the  spirit  or  institations  of  that  civilisation  which  they 
had  derived  from  home.  When,  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
they  set  forth  the  whole  substance  of  the  controversy,  and  the  objects 
at  which  they  aimed,  moving  on  some  of  the  most  solid  principles  of 
the  British  constitution,  as  well  as  the  inalienable  rights  of  man,  they 
dearly  demonstrated  that  their  design  was  to  '  institute  new  govern- 
ment,'  but  not  to  go  beyond  what  the  aboliticm  of  the  old  forma 
required. 

*'  It  win  be  asked.  What  is  the  import  of  this  to  the  present  timel 
Not  to  give  it  any  practical  bearing  upon  any  modem  suliject,  I  cannot 
but  think  that  tids  forbearance  —  whether  it  was  the  purpose  of  a  wise 
forecast,  or  the  happy  tendency  of  the  national  temper,  or  the  result  of 
cireumstances — was  most  fortunate  for  the  country.  I  cannot  but 
think  that  we  owe  to  it,  as  mudi  as  to  the  lucky  accidents  of  our  posi- 
tion, and  our  vast  physical  resources,  what  the  country  has  become. 
Ctartain  and  manifest  it  is,  that  weowe  to  it  the  foot,  that  when  the 
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tenofay  itat  frael  bj  Oe  final  aooooflkhMsl  ^  iwobtion,  society 
ia  Dot  h«?6  to  be  gecoMtrootei  frcm ite  fa— datJon;  dia^ odiy  a  finoB 
9igfmsmnisidlaAiD\mtnaoif9niiM  aiii,  Miffron 

$  goal  QD  the  ffao^<xmiMj  ihe  joang  giani  itafled  on  hia  eaieor.  Let 
18  mippQae, — not  tliai  our  fctJuw,  from  tha  imparioaa  neoeasily  of  lliefr 
position,  or  from  a  depiaved  appetite  foyimtoueiioRand  overthrow,  bad 
uprooted  the  whole  fonndadona  (^the  social  state, — bat  that,  with  an 
aim  to  be  thoroagh  in  their  work^  stimulated  by  some  degree  of  political 
hatred,  they  had  banished  all  they  could  of  British  origin,  saye  their 
language  and  their  blood.  Toparrow  the  hypothesis  to  a  siiigle  illustra- 
tion, let  us  ima|^  that,  when  the  last  band  of  British  soldiery  left  the 
shore,  the  Amerjoaa  peof»W  had  caat  aft^  ^evii  into  the  sea,  Uie  whole 
body  of  the  law  of  England ;  and  had  then  turned  to  constnict  for  them- 
selves, put  of  notfiing,  a  juxispiudeBoa  cqpon  which  to  feund  the  social 
and  political  relations  of  the  coimtcy,--tfaiBk  you  that  in  leas  than 
three-ipiarters  of  a  century  this  country  could  have  reached  its  prosent 
height?  Think  you  that,  without  history  to  draw  from, —  withoat 
preoedent  and  aadent  usage, —  witihout  an  unwritten  law  from  the 
expansive  principles  of  which  public  and  private  rights  oould  derive 
definition  and  adjustment, — you  would  have  seen-  tUs  harmonious 
development  of  society  that  is  now  going  on?  Think  you  tiiat  tibe 
public  and  international  relations  of  the  oooaitFy  ooold  have  aoquiied 
tiiat  dignity  which  now  belongs  to  them;  and  Aat  the  new  repubUc^of 
a  little  more  than 'sixty  years'  standing  among  nations,  oould  have 
qpoken,  as  it  has  lately  spoken,  to  th#  parent  State,-  in  tenna  of  an 
abedate  equality,  and  with  a  moral  power  whiA  may  suporeede  the 
iise  of  arms?  "  This  oration  is  entitled  The  True  Uses  of  American 
Bevoloticmary  History. 

George  Ticknw,  the  son  of  Benjamin  Curtis,  was  hem  at  Waters 
town,  Nov.  28, 1812;  was  a  graduate  of  Harvard  Goll^  in  1832, 
when  he  gave  a  literary  disquisition  on  the  importance  of  independent 
critidsm  on  the  growth  of  national  literature ;  and  was  a  student  in  the 
Dane  Law  SchodL  He  completed  his  studies  for  the  profeesioii  in  die 
office  of  Charles  P.  Curtis,  at  Boston,  and  was  admitted  tothe  Sufiift 
bar  in  August,  1886.  He  married,  Oct  17, 1844,  Mary  Olivo,  daugh- 
ter of  the  late  Mr.  Justice  Story.  This  lady  died  April  28,  1848. 
He  married  a  second  time,  at  Patterson,  N.  J.,  Nov.  6,  1851,  Loune 
Adale  Mystrom.  He  is  a  counseIlor«at-laW;  was  a  representatiiTe  fiir 
Boston  in  the  State  Legislature  from  1840  until  the  year  1844,  and 
has  been  a  member  of  the  school-committee  at  different  times. 
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Ifri  Oitftit  Im  p>e|»nd  ttove  irorka,  for  iU  ^xaetMI  uie  of  Hid 
yaUi<»^  as  ^ttthof  aod  tdttbr,  HaaA  waf  011&  oi  hfa  generation  at  the 
SuSolk  bar ;  and  han  indMated^  by  his  intense  deTOiioa  to  the  Ugi 
profession,  that  he  loves  the  pursmt  It  was  the  opinion  of  Justioe 
Story,  r^arding  his  treatise  on  tiie  Bights  and  Duties  of  Merchant 
Seamen,  that  it  is  written  with  great  ability,  aocoracy  and  learning,  and 
is  by  fisur  the  most  valuable  work  on  that  subject  now  in  existence.  The 
digest  of  the  decisions  of  the  courts  of  Common  Law  and  Admiralty, 
two  volumes  of  which  were  prepared  by  Mr.  Curtis,  is  a  monument  of 
patient  industry.  He  prepaied,  also,  a  digest  of  cases  in  the  American 
mA  English  Courts  of  Admiralty^  His  American  Conveyancer,  being 
divested  of  the  general  teohmcalities  of  the  law,  is  of  great  utility  to 
business  mea*  His  treatise  on  the  Law  of  Patents  tbr  useful  inventions 
in  this  country,  and  the  remedies  finr  infiringement,  is  invaluable  to  the 
jmrfiBssion  and  the  proprietors  of  all  useful  inventions.  The  Equitj 
Precedents,  supjdemeiitary  to  the  treatise  of  Justice  Stoiy,  ever  aida 
the  law  student.  His  traet  on  the  true  issue  of  the  question  rehstingto 
the  demoliticm  of  iher  convent  at  Charlestown,  entitled  The  Rights  of 
Conscience  and  Property,  is  written  with  eloquence  and  power.  The 
most  interesting  production  of  Mr.  Curtis,  to  the  lovers  of  literature  in 
all  professions,  and  to  the  general  reader,  is  the  treatise  on  the  Law  of 
Copyright  in  Books,  Dramatic  and  Musical  Compositions,  Letters  and 
other  Manuscripts,  Engravings  and  Sculpture,  as  administered  in 
England  and  America,  with  some  notices  of  the  History  of  Literary 
Property.  We  know  not  how  more  suitably  to  revive  an  interest  in. 
this  work,  than  to  cite  the  opinion  of  the  Nortli  American  Beview, 
and  to  advise  the  printing  of  a  new  edition,  as  it  is  unknown  to  our 
public  libraries :  ''  The  author  has  avoided  the  dry  and  merely  tech- 
nical manner  which  writers  on  subjects  relating  to  the  law  seem  to 
consider  a  matter  of  professional  etiquette  to  adopt  Apart  fiom  the 
interest  which  every  man  of  letters  may  be  supposed  to  feel  in  a  dis- 
cussion of  copyright,  he  will  find  in  Mr.  Curtis'  work  ample  scope  finr 
literary  taste.  Many  curious  and  valuable  details  of  literary  history 
are  introduced,  and  the  notes  are  enriched  with  copious  illustrationsi 
drawn  fiom  biographies,  criticisms  and  judicial  decisions,  embodied  in 
the  most  agreeable  manner,  collected  nowhere  else." 

Li  tiie  winter  of  1849  Mr.  Curtis  commenced  the  delivery  of  a. 
course  of  twelve  lectures  on  the  History  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  which  were  dosed  Feb.  7, 1850.    The  last  of  tibie  lee- 
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pahfiihed.    They  evinee  a  pvofiNmd  knowledge  of  the  philoiopliy  oC 

fpffmuauiif  a  petiiolio  fl|)uit,  aad  greet  raMrofa. 


HOBACE  MANN. 

JULY  4,  1842.    >0R  IBB  OQtTT  AUTHOBICTS. 

Hoiuol  Manv  ires  bom  et  Franklin,  in  MaasechiiBettBy  May  4, 
1796.    He  wee  moedy  self-ediiceted,  being  of  limited  fhnde.     Be 

•  entered  Brown  Univenity  in  adtanoe  of  the  enetomeiy  period,  where 
he  gndnated  in  1819,  and  gave  the  valedictoxy  addrees,  on  the  improve- 
^hent  of  the  human  spedes  in  dignity  and  lu^piness,  end  became  a  tator 
from  1820  to  1822.  '<  A  teecher  with  whom  I  partly  fitted  for  ccir 
lege,  Master  Samuel  Barrett,  an  itinerant  schoohnaster  and  a  profound 

.  linguist,"  says  Bfr.  Mann,  '^m  hearing  the  iEneid,  the  seleet  orationa 
of  Cioero  and  the  fi>ur  evangelists,  in  Greek,  never  took  either  grammar 
at  text-book  into  his  hand;  and  he  would  have  considered  it  an  indig- 
nity, if  a  pupil  had  o&red  him  one,  by  which  to  set  the  next  kason. 
I  Imow  that  this  ability  of  his  ins|Mred  oTie  of  his  pupils,  at  least,  with 
aentiments  of  respect  towards  him,  with  conc^tions  of  excellence,  and 
with  an  ardor  for  attainment,  such  as  all  the  places  and  prises  ever 
bestowed,  and  a  life  of  floggings  into  the  bargain,  would  never  have 
imparted.  I  well  remember  that,  when  I  encountered  a  difficulty, 
ei&er  in  translation  or  syntax,  and  was  ready  to  despair  of  success  in 
overcoming  it,  the  mere  bought,  how  easy  that  would  be  to  my  teadier, 
seemed  not  only  to  invigorate  my  effort,  but  to  give  me  an  enlargonent 
tf  power,  so  that  I  could  return  to  the  charge,  and  triumph." 

Mr.  Kfann  prepared  for  the  legal  profession  at  the  Iaw  School  in 
Litchfield,  Conn.,  and  read  law  in  the  offices  of  James  Richardson  and 
Josiah  J.  Fiske,  counsellors-at-law,  in  Dedham.  In  1828  Mr.  Mann 
was  elected  a  representative  of  Dedham,  which  station  he  honorably 
filled  for  several  years ;  was  at  the  same  period  a  counsellor  at  the  bar. 
It  was  at  about  tiiis  period  that  the  Hon.  Edward  Dowse,  of  Dedham, 
remarked  of  Horace  Mann,  that  if  his  talents  were  equal  to  his  ambi* 
tion,  he  would  become  a  member  of  Congress.  In  1836  he  became  a 
resident  of  Boston,  where  he  was  elected  for  Suffi)lk  to  the  State  Sen- 
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ate,  oT  wbich  lie  was  choeen  presideiit  in  that  year,  a&d  until  18W* 
He  WM  the  Secretary  of  the  JMlassachtnetts  Board  of  Education,  ftev 
its  establishment,  June  29,  1887,  until  1848;  and  was  successor  t^ 
John  Quincy  Adams,  as  member  of  Congress  for  Norfolk,  from  that 
period.  He  displayed  the  same  perserering  energy  in  political  life  that 
rendered  him  so  eminent  in  education  reform,  and  was  elected  for  Nor- 
folk to  tiie  next  term. 

Horace  Mann  has  been  one  of  the  most  vigorous  originators  of 
philanthropic  enterprises  in  New  England.  When  in  the  Legisla- 
ture, he  was  the  principal  advocate  and  projector  of  the  State  Luna- 
tic Hospital,  at  Worcester,  in  the  year  1881,  and  wrote  all  its  earlier 
reports.  He  was  an  energetic  workman  in  the  temperance  reformation, 
and  was  president  of  tiie  Suffolk  County  Temperance  Society;  and,  ia 
1684,  published  remarks  on  the  comparative  profits  of  grocers  and 
retailers,  as  derived  from  temperate  and  intemperate  customers.  Mr. 
Mann  was  one  of  the  first  members  of  the  State  Le^slature  who  made 
a  speech  in  &vor  of  the  railroad  enterprise.  He  was  active  in  eflecting 
&e  law  abolishing  the  sale  of  lottery-tickets.  One  of  our  periodicali 
said  of  him :  ''  There  is  not  a  town  or  a  school-district  in  Massachu* 
setts  in  which  his  influence  has  not  been  felt ;  there  is  not  one  whidi 
has  not  largely  profited  by  the  spirit  which  he  has  excited,  and  by  the 
improvements  which  he  has  introduced.  Many  new  school-houses  have 
been  erected,  and  old  ones  much  improved ;  appropriations  of  money  to 
the  purposes  of  education  have  greatly  increased ;  seminaries  fi)r  teach- 
ers have  been  established."  Indeed,  Mr.  Mann  originated  the  NcHrmal 
Schools,  patronized  by  the  Legislature,  in  1888.  Improved  systems  of 
instruction  and  discipline  have  been  introduced ;  the  number  of  scholars 
is  multiplied,  and  they  are  fiir  more  r^ular  in  their  attendance  at 
school ;  —  aud,  finally,  an  interest  in  the  subject  has  been  aroused, 
which  promises  still  more  brilliant  results.  All  this  has  been  effected 
with  llie  assistance  of  a  few  individuals,  and  especially  by  the  liberality 
of  the  late  Hon.  Edmund  Dwight,  of  Boston,  who  supplied  large 
fimds  for  the  enterprise.  Mr.  Mann  traversed  towns,  cities  and  vil* 
bges,  lecturing  with  his  best  energies, —  urged  the  special  regard  of 
the  Legislature, —  wrote  letters,  essays,  circulars  and  reports,  infusing 
bis  own  enthusiasm  into  every  active  mind  within  his  grasp.  More- 
over, he  visited,  in  1842,  the  principal  cities  in  Great  Britain,  Ger- 
many, Holland,  Belgium,  returning  by  the  way  ^  of  France,  urging 
forward  the  moral  reform.    Gov.  Everett,  in  remarking  on  the  benefit 
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of  echMtion  in  its  braadast  Mom,  ata  pddfe  tetml  where  Honoe 
Maan  waa  pveaani,  on  toniing  tonarda  him,  aaid,  "  I  need  nat  enlarge 
upon  its  importanoe;  bot  thete  aitB  the  peraon  —  the  veiy  aposde  of 
,th]a  niiinapired  goepd,  Horaoe  Mana-^who  has  tdd  you,  over  and 
over  agMn,  that  edncalaon  is  the  great  interest  of  every  daes  in  fins 
ODmmnwitjr."  The  Edinbuq^  Beview  aays  of  Maan's  twelfth  report^ 
^'  This  Tohiine  is,  indeed,  anoble  monument  of  a  dviliEed  people ;  and, 
if  America  were  sunk  beneath  the  waves,  would  r^nain  the  fioreat  pie- 
tare  on  record  of  an  ideal  commonwealth." 

We  regard  the  fi»ar  years'  administration  of  Gov.  Everett  as  the 
noblest  en  in  the  annals  of  the  old  Bay  State  sinoe  the  times  of  Gov. 
Hancock,  it  having  been  the  period  of  founding  an  organization  <^  pop- 
ular school  education,  and  the  completion  of  the  great  Western  Bail- 
road.  Shortly  after  the  establishment  of  the  State  Board  of  Educi^ 
tion,  which  owes  its  origm  to  his  indomitable  decision,  he  advanced  the 
&rthcoming  sentiment,  in  a  speech  at  Faneuil  Hall,  after  remaiidag, 

-  Talk  of  public  buildings,  sir !  Let  the  plain  brick  school-hooae  go 
down, —  and,  though  we  pile  our  hill-tops  wiih  structures  that  surpass 
the  timenlefying  solidity  of  Egyptian  Thebes,  or  the  inunortal  grace- 
fulness of  Corinth  or  Athens,  they  will  bat  stand  the  gorgeous  monu^ 
ments  of  our  shame ! "  '*  Education !  — ^When  we  feed  that  lamp,  we 
perform  the  highest  social  duty ;  if  we  quench  it,  I  know  not  where 

—  (humanly  speaking,  for  time  or  for  eternity), — 

'  I  know  not  whiere  is  that  Prometliean  httt. 
That  can  its  light  rdiime.'  " 

It  may  truly  be  said  of  Horace  Mann,  that  he  was  a  principal 
founder  of  the  new  system  of  public  school  education  in  Massachusetts, 
which  is  the  glory  of  New  England.  Our  State,  instead  of  sending  to 
ancient  Sutherland  for  counsel  and  plans  of  operation,  has  become  the 
guiding  star  of  all  Europe,  and  foreign  kingdcHns  are  rapidly  adopting 
the  school  system  of  the  old  Bay  State.  The  demand  for  Mr.  Mann's 
State  productions  was  so  rapid,  that  they  are  all  taken  up.  The  twelve 
first  annual  reports  on  education,  written  by  our  apostle,  will  ever  be 
in  demand,  and  should  be  published  in  a  permanent  form  at  the  expense 
i)f  the  State,  and  given  to  every  member  of  a  school-committee  an^every 
school-teacher.  He  has  published  Lectures  on  Education,  in  one  vol* 
ume.  He  was  editor  of  the  Common  School  Journal,  from  its  estab- 
lishment in  1888,  ahd  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  State.    He  waa 


OM  of  the  oi^pQul  committee  ihat  nported  in  &Tor  of  codifjing  the 
etatoto  law,  uA  was  on  the  oommittee  of  revision,  the  laBt-ntmed  of 
wbidi  iraa  in  oonneotion  mth  Judge  MetoalE 

In  remarking  on  the  pnUic  indifoenoe  toirards  ednoBkkm,  Mr.  Mann 
aaid,  in  a  pnUio  lecture:  '^Incmrown  times,  ineochloweBtimatianiB 
this  highest  of  all  canaes  held,  that  in  these  days  of  oonventioiis  for  all 
either  objects  of  pobUo  interest, — when  men  go  hnndreds  of  miles  to 
attend  raihroad  conyentioDB,  and  cotton  conyentions,  and  tobacco  con- 
ventions, and  when  the  delates  of  political  conventions  are  sometimes 
counted  as  Xerxes  counted  his  army,  by  acres  and  square  miles, — yet 
siidi  has  often  been  the  depressive  efiect  upon  the  public  of  announcing 
a  common-school  convention  and  a  lecture  on  education,  that  I  have 
goessed,  in  my  own  mind,  whether,  in  regard  to  two  or  three  counties, 
at  least,  in  our  own  State,  it  would  not  be  advisable  to  alter  the  law  for 
quelling  riots  and  mobs ;  and,  instead  of  summoning  sherifi,  and  armed 
magistrates,  and  the  posae  oomiiaius^  for  their  dispersicm,  to  put  them 
to  flight  by  making  proclamation  of  a  discourse  on  common  sdiools." 

Horace  Mann,  in  exhibiting  the  vast  disparity  betweoi  the  remuner- 
ation extended  to  our  school-teachers  and  those  who  minister  to  onr 
amusements  and  vitiate  our  morals,  thus  eloquently  pleads :  ''  Strolling 
minstrels,  catching  the  eye  with  grotesque  dresses  and  shouting  unin- 
telligible words,  are  feasted,  feted,  and  garlanded ;  and,  when  a  Euro- 
pean dancer,  nurtured  at  the  foul  breastof  theatrical  corruption,  visits 
our  land,  the  days  of  idolatry  seem  to  have  returned, —  wealth  flows, 
the  incense  of  praise  rises,  enthusiasm  rages  like  the  mad  Bacchantes. 
It  is  said  that  Geleete  received  fifty  thousand  dollars  in  this  country,  in 
one  year,  for  the  combined  exhibition  of  skill  and  person ;  and  that 
devotee  to  Venus,  Fanny  Ellsler,  in  1841,  was  paid  the  enormous  sum 
of  sixty  thousand  dollars  in  three  months,  for  the  same  meritorious 
consideration,  or  value  received.  In  both  these  cases,  a  fiur  proportion 
was  contributed  in  the  metropolis  of  our  own  State.  At  the  rate  rf 
compensation  at  which  a  nugority  of  the  female  teachers  in  Massachu- 
setts have  been  rewarded  for  their  exhausting  toils,  it  would  require 
more  than  twenty  years'  continued  \abot  to  equal  tiie  receipts  of  Fanny 
Ellsler  for  a  single  night !  Thus,  in  our  most  populous  places,  and 
anoDgrt  people  who  pro&ss  to  lead  society,  stands  the  relative  suprem- 
acy of  sense  and  sold,  of  heels  and  head.  And  I  blush  while  I  reflect 
that^  amonggt  all  the  daughters  of  New  England  who  witnessed  the  unre- 
served displays  of  these  Cyprian  women,  there  wasnot  one  to  be  found 
61 
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m  irlme  TOM  lowed  the  disste  U^ 
ing  her  to  approMh  these  fanaloMM  embites  hedtwards,  and  petftm 
ftr  Ihem  Ihe  saine  friendly  senrioe  whkh,  on  a  Vke  iMOWiity,  tke  eoM 
of  Noah  performed  fiir  him.  And,  althoogh  I  would  not  sknoe  one 
sole  in  ihe  bunt  of  adnmretioii  with  which  ov  yomig  mcn,wbDMnuiM 
to  be  the  leoden  of  &shioD,  respond  to  the  channs  of  fonle  boaw^, 
agflity  or  grace,  yet  I  do  desire  llist,  in  paying  Ihair  homsge,  ihflif 
shofold  distinguish  between  the  Yeniis  Celestial  and  the  Yemn  Infirm 
nal!" 

The  controYsray  of  Horace  Maan,  nmning  ahmg  three  hnndrad 
pages,  in  the  contest  for  reform,  witii  thirty-one  Bostcm  schod-teacb- 
ers,  adds  to  the  lustre  of  his  escutcheon ;  and  the  city  teadiers  aii^ 
as  well  have  attempted,  with  their  own  right  hands,  to  stem  the  ftvee 
of  Niagara's  dashing  waters,  or  to  dam  up  the  St  Lawrence,  as  to 
restrain  the  progress  of  the  reform  in  school  ednoation.  His  alHap 
sevmty  towards  the  teachers  exceeded  the  tingling  sting  infficted  by 
them  <m  culpable  pnpils,  which  mode  he  warmly  deprecates.  It  was 
said  by  the  thirty-one,  remarks  Mr.  Mann,  that  tlra  Hon.  Jonadmn 
Qiapman,  "justly  celebrated  for  his  almost  inlaitive  perceptions  of  the 
public  welfiire,"  after  two  years'  official  obeervati<m,  commended  die 
schools,  in  his  inangnral  address,  in  1842.  Yes ;  and,  in  the  month 
following,  the  same  gentleman, —  and,  as  I  suppose,  with  the  aasae 
"intuitiTe  percepti<ms," — bemg  th^  and  there  dudrraan  of  the 
school-committee,  prepared  the  repc^,  which  was  accepted, —  a  rqiort 
which  bemoans  the  teachers'  scanty  resources  of  g^iend  knowledge,  by 
whose  feeble  rills  the  parched  souls  of  the  children  were  so  seldom 
refreshed ;  —  a  report  by  which  it  appears  that  grammar  was  taught  as 
though  it  had  no  relation  to  language,  and  geography  as  thou^  it  had 
litde  to  do  with  earth.  Not  having,  as  it  was  affirmed,  seen  Aw 
schools,  my  prurient  imagination  contented  itself  with  the  simile  of 
"  hybemating  animals." 

Our  American  Junius,  in  the  tenacity  of  his  seal,  pours  out  strains 
of  caustic  effective  reproof,  unequalled  by  any  living  man  in  the  midst 
of  us,  excepting  only  the  vigorous  *'  Sigma,"  of  the  Boston  Tran* 
seript,  whose  pointed  shafts,  like  the  arrows  of  Hercules,  never  fidl 
of  effect.  In  a  tirade  of  biting  sarcasm,  levelled  at  one  victim  in 
especial  of  his  wrath,  he  says :  "  Did  I  believe  that  invisible  spirits 
were  appointed  to  watch  over  children  and  to  rescue  them  from  harm, 
and  were  the  edifice  to  be  burned  down," — it  was  destroyed  by  fire, 
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J«M  S6, 1844,  batfixir  motitlfi  previoaB  t6  the  date  of  ihe  "Beply,^ 
«^'^  irfaere  sueh  a  teaober  goe&  daily  to  lash  and  dogpiatiae,  I  shoold 
iUtk  tliat  Bcnne  bene&w&t  ai^  had  applied  the  torch,  to  scatter  the 
papila  beyond  the  reach  of  his  demoralinng  goyemment  As  U> 
ilmt  man,  until  his  nature  changes,  or  mj  nature  changes,  we  nmsl 
ooatinue  to  dwell  on  opposite  sides  of  Ae  moral  universe.''  An 
wi&pBe  of  the  Aoon  occurring  a  few  weeks  afterwards,  the  Boston 
Poet  perpetrated  the  following  witticism,  under  date  Nov.  27 :  ''We 
wonder  if  the  eclipse  of  the  moon,  on  Sunday  night,  appeared  the 
same  to  Horace  Mann  and  Bamum  Field,  they  being  on  opposite  sides 
of  the  moral  umverse  at  the  same  time."  Doubtless,  this  severe  allu- 
cdon  to  tibe  truly  estimable  Mr.  Field,  who  has  recently  exchanged  worlds, 
irtieve  no  burning  anger  ever  scathes  the  soul,  written  in  a  moment  of 
inpnlsiye  fire,  has  often  been  a  source  of  regret  to  Mr.  Mann,  which 
he  would  gladly,  if  possible,  eflSice. 

Horace  Mann  is  &mous  for  firm  and  devoted  perseverance.  Here  is 
tiie  secret  of  his  success.  In  his  person  he  is  tall,  very  erect,  and 
remarkably  slender,  with  silvery  gray  hair,  animated  and  expressive 
features,  light  complexion,  and  rapid  pace.  As  an  orator,  his  smooth, 
flowing  style,  musical  voice  and  graceful  manner,  with  fertility,  ampfi** 
tade  and  energy  of  diction,  often  adorned  with  a  graoefiil,  rushing  elo- 
quence, that  can  be  measured  only  by  the  celerity  of  his  movements  in 
the  street,  irresistibly  captivate  the  breathless  audience;  especially  when, 
profoundly  absorbed  in  the  midst  of  his  favorite  theme,  he  advances 
alignments  illustrated  by  splendid  imagery  that  cannot  be  withstood. 
His  figures,  though  strongly  eftctive,  are  not  uniformly  elegant  His 
social  powers  render  him  a  great  centre  of  attraction,  and  his  society  is 
flought  wherever  he  may  be  found.  Horace  Mann,  like  most  reform- 
ers, partakes  of  excessive  zeal ;  and,  in  his  jealousy  for  the  one  absorb-* 
ing  idea  of  education,  descends  to  a  controversy  with  a  clergyman, 
extending  through  several  pamphlets,  abounding  on  both  sides  with 
severe  philippic.  A  bust  of  Mann,  by  Oarew,  is  the  image  of  the  man. 
Let  our  Mercantile  Library  and  Mechanic's  Hall  have  a  niche  for  itj 
that  his  eaergj  of  character  may  be  emulated. 

Bfr.  Mann  married  Oharlotte,  a  daughter  of  President  Messer,  who 
died;  and  he  married  a  second  wife,  Mary,  daughter  of  Dr.  Nathaniel 
T.  Peabody,  formerly  of  Salem.  The  oration  at  the  head  of  this  arti- 
cle, delivered  on  our  national  birthday,  establishing  the  foot  that  edu- 
cation is  the  invulnerable  shield  of  this  republic,  was  widely  circulated 
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•moDg the edneatiim  traotB pali&bed ta piom^  'Ant 

political  ivriter  onoe  lemalked  of  <Mtf  iqmbfieaai  institAlioiiai  Ait  Aqf 
were  "  like  white-birch  stikes,  wImm  nalore  ia  to  fiul  in  two  jein,'' 
and  that  '^  a  repablio  weanl  out  ita  mortUn  ainoat  as  aeon  as  Ae  sap  tf 
a  white-birch  rota  out  the  wood."  hk  a  veiB  rf  aareeyitio  hniaor,  Mr. 
Mann,  in  this  oration,  thus  repels  the  «q;iefaion:  '<If  thia  had  betft  Ae 
&ct,  tfiey  should  forthivith  have  aatonted  them  wilii  sacb  a  prep- 
aration of  yirtne  and  knowledge,  as  would  Kyanito,  or  render  inda- 
atruotiUe,  even  the  porous  structure  of  birch  itself)  and  thus  keep  tk 
dry  rot  forever  -from  ita  spongieat  fibres." 

When  Horace  Mann  was  elected  from  the  eighth  distriet  to  Con- 
gress, as  the  immediate  successor  of  John  Quincy  Adams,  he  remaifa, 
in  reply  to  his  constituents,  under  date  of  Mardi  21, 1848 :  "Folly 
do  I  agree  with  you,  and  thedelegates  of  the  ccmvention  you  represent, 
in  saying  that  the  successor  of  Mr.  Adams  should  be  one  'whose  voice 
and  vote  shall,  on  all  occasions,  be  exercised  in  extending  and  aecoiing 
liberty  to  the  human  race.'  Of  course,  I  do  not  underatasd  you  to 
imply  any  violation  of  the  constitution  of  llie  United  StateS)  which 
every  representative  swears  to  support  Permit  me  to  say  a  wardpe^ 
sonal  to  mysdf*  For  eleven  yean  I  have  been  estranged  from  ail 
political  excitements.  During  this  whole  period,  I  have  attended  iw 
political  meeting  of  any  kind  whatever.  I  have  contented  myself  with 
the  right  of  private  judgment,  and  the  right  of  voting;  thoi^  it  has 
usually  so  happened  that  n^  official  duties  have  demanded  my  absenee 
from  home  at  the  time  of  the  &11  electiona.  I  have  deemed  this  absti- 
nence from  actively  mingling  in  pditical  contests  ho\h  a  matter  of  duty 
towards  opposing  political  parties,  and  a  proper  means  of  subserving  tha 
best  interests  of  the  cause  in  which  I  had  embarked.  I  hoped,  too,  by 
so  doing,  to  assist  in  rearing  men  even  better  than  those  now  bekm^ng 
to  any  party.  The  nature  of  my  dutiea,  also,  and  all  my  interoouna 
and  associations,  have  attracted  me  towards  whatever  is  worthy  and 
beneficent  in  all  parties,  rather  than  towarda  what  is  peculiar  to  aoj 
one.  Not  believing  in  political  pledges,  I  should  have  had  the  honor 
to  decline  giving  any  to  you,  had  you  not  had  the  first  and  greater 
honor  of  asking  none  from  me.  After  what  I  have  aaid  above  in  &vor 
of  liberty  for  all  mankind,  it  would  be  a  strange  eontradiction,  did  I 
consent  to  be  myself  a  slave  of  party.  The  hands  which  you  raised  k 
behalf  of  yourselves  and  your  constituents^  when  you  voted  fi)r  the  nobk 
sentiments  contained  in  the  resolutkm  I  have  quoted,  could  never  degrada 
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iiksaml^m  by  forging  a  ftttev  &r  die  free  umid  of  another,  or  flulaiiiiic 
oaeoponlt;  a&dikehandwHliwlttdilhavepeimedmyhiHurtyrespoBW 
to  Uiofle  BMitiaienIs  ean  never  stretoh  itself  oat  to  take  a  fetter  on." 

In  the  Drayton  trial,  whieli  ooearred  at  Washington,  December, 
1848,  Horace  Mann  made  the  point  that  the  servitade  of  the  negroea 
ovgbt  to  be  proved  by  something  ebe  than  the  chum  of  the  master; 
and  likened  it  to  the  case  of  an  indiotment  for  stealing  foxes,  irhich, 
-wild  by  natare,  mast  be  shown  to  have  been  canght  and  sabjected. 
While  he  was  enforeing  this  illnstration,  the  Distriot  Attorney  wrote 
the  foDowing  squib,  and  handed  it  over  to  the  opposite  eoonsel : 

«  To  illnttnte  the  point  ho  'a  makiiig : 
la  larceny,  there  most  be  a  taking. 
A  ibz,  he  says,  cannot  be  stolen. 
Be  he  yonng,  or  be  he  an  old  'nn  ; 
PofBoing  hounds  say  he 's  raistaken. 
At  least  so  &r  as  to  the  taking.*' 

It  was  not  long  before  the  following  bitter  retort,  by  Mr.  Mann, 
was  written  on  the  back  of  the  same  paper,  which  was  left  on  the  table 
for  the  serious  consideration  of  the  District  Attorney.  The  aUusion  to 
^^  ten  dollars  a  bill "  regards  the  fee  which  the  Attorney  Qeneral,  Key, 
received  on  each  of  the  three  hundred  and  forty-five  indictments  whicb 
he  caused  to  be  filed  against  the  prisoners  of  the  Pearl: 

<*  Fox-hnnting  abroad*  and  slaye-honting  in  doors, 
I  beg  leave  to  suggest  do  not  run  <m  alUfoort ; 
Foxes  do  not  eat  foxeSy — brute  natures  haye  bounds ; 
But  Mr.  District  Attorney,  outhoonding  the  hounds, 
Hunts  men,  women  and  children,  his  pockets  to  fill. 
On  three  hundred  indiotmenis,  at  ten  doDars  a  bilL" 

The  politioal  oareer  of  Horace  Mann,  in  some  respects,  was  extraor- 
dinaxy  as  in  that  of  the  education  refinrm,  but  waa.not  fi>Uowed  by  Hke 
healthy  results.  On  any  exciting  topic,  his  temperament  is  so  impuLsh 
ive  and  uncontrollable,  that  though,  in  contending  with  an  opponent,  the 
wrath  of  Achilles  pervade  his  spirit,  he  eflfects  at  times  a  reaction.  It  has 
been  ranarked  of  him,  that  no  public  speaker  amcmg  us  commands  more 
ftroible  and  logical  style  of  argnment  than  Horace  Mann,  when  divested 
of  impassioned  pasonalities ;  but  that,  like  one  of  Tasso's  heroes,  who 
levelled  whole  fcreets  with  one  stroke  of  the  sahra,  he  should  possess 
the  ^^ Human  Prudence"  of  Hennan  Mann,  his  namesake,  would  he 
51* 
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be  foeoeftful  «n  the  floor  of  (km^pe&L  Wben  in  cooffiet  wi&  Bmad 
WeUter,  he  purBued  a  counie  of  unmitigated  severity,  as  ahaip  as  in 
the  diffeVenoes  with  the  thirty-one  teachers  of  Boston,  which  elicited  a 
severe  rebake  from  his  Herculean  antagonist 

We  will  here  quote  the  remarks  of  Webster,  Cass,  Moses  Stiuurt, 
and  the  North  American  Beview,  in  relation  to  H<»aoe  Mann. 
"  Speaking  of  what  I  thought  the  hnpoesibilitjr  of  the  ezistenoe  of 
African  slavery  in  New  Mexico,"  says  Mr.  Webster,  "  I  would  not 
take  pains  to  uselesdy  reaflbm  an  ordinance  o£  natore,  or  to  rediact 
the  will  of  God.  Everybody  knew  that  by  the  will  of  God  I  meant 
that  expression  of  the  Divine  purpose  in  the  work  of  creation  whidli 
had  ^ven  such  a  physical  formation  to  the  eardi  in  this  region  as 
necessarily  to  exclude  African  slavery  from  it  forever.  Everybody 
knew  I  meant  this,  and  nothing  else.  To  represent  me  as  speaking 
in  any  other  sense  was  gross  injustice.  Yet  a  pamphlet  has  heea 
put  into  circulation,  in  which  it  is  said  that  my  remark  is  '  under- 
taking to  settle  by  mountains  and  rivers,  and  not  by  the  ten  command- 
ments,  the  question  of  human  duty.'  '  Cease  to  transcribe,'  it  adds, 
'  upon  the  statute-book,  what  our  wisest  and  best  men  believed  to  be 
the  will  of  God,  in' regard  to  our  worldly  affidrs,  and  the  passions  which 
We  think  appropriate  to  devils  will  soon  take  possession  of  society.' 
One  hardly  knows  which  most  to  condemn,  the  nonsense  or  the  dis- 
honesty of  such  commentaries  of  another's  words.  I  know  no  passioaa 
more  appropriate  to  devils  than  the  passion  for  gross  misrepresentation 
and  libel.  And  others,  from  whom  more  fiumess  mi^t  have  been 
expected,  hav«  not  failed  to  represent  me  as  arguing,  or  affording 
ground  of  argument,  against  human  laws  to  enforce  the  moral  law  of 
the  Deity.  Such  persons  knew  my  meaning  very  well.  They  chose  to 
pervert  and  misrepresent  it  That  is  all."  Lewis  Cass,  who  had  also 
taken  the  position  of  Mr.  Webster, — that  the  physical  oircnmstanoes 
of  New  Mexico  will  prevent  the  introduction  of  slavery  in  that  coontiy, 
—  thus  alludes  to  Horace  Mann,  in  a  speech,  wherrin  he  remarks  tliat 
Mr.  Mann  says  he  speaks  respectfully  of  those  from  whom  he  dissents, 
**  while,  at  the  same  time,  he  attributes  the  motives  of  those  who  diSsr 
from  him  to  what  he  says  is  '  technically  a  bid,' committing  the  too  com- 
mon error  of  measuring  all  other  men  by  his  own  standard,  after  making 
that  standard  a  mercenary  one.  It  is  evident  he  cannot  conceive  how 
a  public  man  can  act  without  '  a  bid.'  And,  with  a  modesty  and 
charity  worthy  of  the  school  ni  dialectics  of  which  I  nndentand  ha  is 
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a  diatJugoiahed  profesMr,  he  aasigDs  to  me  the  preeminenoe  of  niaking 
a  greater  '  eaorifioe  of  ooosistencj,  honor  and  truth/  than  anj  other 
pablic  man,  because  I  was  the  accepted  candidate  of  the  Democracy 
for  the  office  of  president.  It  has  been  inj  fortune  to  receive  some 
complimentarj  notices,  daring  my  life ;  but  rarely  have  I  received  a 
more  acceptable  one  than  the  honor  of  such  a  censure  from  sndi  a 
Mann.  But  he  is  not  partial  in  his  fiivors.  He  speaks  of  the  '  ^rag- 
gery '  of  the  distinguished  senator  from  Kentucky,  and  of  his  '  practicail 
jd^e,'  in  the  effi)rt  to  put  a  stop  to  the  agitation  of  his  country,  and  of 
'  the  roar  of  laughter '  which,  '  like  9k  feu  dejoie,  would  run-  down  the 
course  of  ages,'  were  it  not  for  its  horrible  oonsequences.  *  Shade  of 
Quintilian !  what  a  figure  for  a  disciple  who  invokes  thy  name,  and 
appeals  to  thy  authority!"  Moees  Stuart  says  of  him,  in  ''Gon- 
acienoe  and  the  Constitution,"  that  he  can  never  speak  of  him  but 
with  respect  ''The  glowing  ardor  and  eloquence  of  his  composi- 
tions, the  intense  love  of  liberty  with  which  he  is  inspired,  the  humanity 
by  which  he  is  actuated,  the  fine,  scholar-like  accomplishments  which 
he  exhibits,  all  command  my  respect  and  admiration.  Whether  his 
judgment  and-  prudenee  are  equal  to  his  ardor  and  his  energy,  is  an- 
odier  question,  which  is  not  befi)re  my  tribunal.  He  professes  the 
stnxigest  regard  and  the  highest  respect  for  Mr.  Webster,  and  avows, 
sc^mnly,  his  intention  to  treat  him  in  a  manner  that  corresponds  with 
this  avowal.  But  his  impetuosty  led  him  astray,  after  aU.  I  do  not* 
siq>poBe  that  such  a  gdndeman  as  I  take  Mr.  Mann  to  be  designed 
to  oompliment  himself,  when  he  speaks  of  his  words  being  cool  as  the 
inm  of  the  telegraph  win,  while  his  mind  is  like  the  lightning  which 
darts  through  it  I  am  ready  to  acknowledge  that  there  is  not  a  litUe 
of  the  electric  fire  in  Mr.  Mimn ;  but  I  cannot  overlook  the  fact  that 
this  fire  can  sometimes  scorch  and  smite  down,  as  well  as  be  the  swift 
messenger  of  tidings.  If  Mr.  Mann  has  performed  something  of  the 
last  office  of  electricity,  he  has  ^ven  us,  also,  a  pretty  fair  specimen 
of  the  first  '  A  wanton  surrender  of  the  right  of  the  north,'  is 
not  to  be  said  of  Daniel  Webstm*.  Swords  would  leap,  if  it  were 
bwful  and  necessary,  firom  hundreds  of  thousands  of  scabbards,  to 
defisnd  Inm  against  such  an  asdault"  The  North  American  Review 
ioquhnes,  '^  Does  Mr.  Mann  wish  to  be  understood  that  he  thinks  the 
akve-owner  is  quite  as  likely  to  remove  his  slaves  of  African  descent 
fion  a  sunny  and  fertile  region,  producing  an  abundance  of  cotton^ 
sigar  and  rioe,  to  a  cold  and  mountainous  one,  yielding  little  but 
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naiie  aad  potatoes,  as  he  is  to  keep  tkem  vhere  thtj  an  ?  If  ao^ — 
if  he  admits  that  so  great  a  differenoe  will  probaUj  indnoe  znoBt  pfani- 
ers  to  keq>  their  slayes  at  home,  then,  and  to  the  fbU  extent  of  sndi 
admission,  he  himself  argues  from  phjaics  to  metaphysics,  and  'deter- 
mines the  law  of  the  spirit  bj  geognphioal  phenomena,'  and  '  imder- 
takes  to  settle,  by  mountains  and  rivers,  the  question  of  human  duty,' 
and  '  looks  at  the  thermometer  to  aseertain  whether  the  people  -will 
obey  the  divine  command,'  and  does  half-a-doien  other  antithetical  and 
strange  thingp ;  which  all,  however,  amount  to  the  same  thing,  namely, 
to  the  8inq>le  proposition,  that  men  of  property  are  usually  also  men 
of  sense,  and  will  notoften  remove  their  pn^)erty  firom  a  place  vHbero 
it  is  valuable  to  gdq  where  it  wiU  be  entirely  worthless."  The  Nordi 
American,  however,  gives  Mr.  Mann  the  credit  of  urgmg  the  ablest 
argument  in  &vor  of  doing  nothing  that  they  have  seen,  or  of  insistiiig 
that  the  extreme  n<»them  doctrine  shall  be  carried  out  upon  every 
point,  yielding  to  the  south  nothing,  and  of  course  giving  up  the  hopt 
of  a  settlement. 

The  blood  of  sorrow  mantles  on  our  cheeks,  that  Horace  Mann,  the 
very  apostle  of  education,  whom  Andrew  Combe  has  compared  to  Bich- 
ard  Gobden,  as  being  equally  at  home  with  the  &ets  and  principles  of 
education,  and  as  fully  sincere  and  in  earnest,  should,  in  a  burst  of 
vituperation,  descend  to  such  impulsive  retort,  in  his  rejdiider  to  Gen. 
Cass,  as  his  epigrammatic  puns  here  evince. 

''  As  a  general  role,  I  contemn  punnmg,"  says  Mr.  Mann.  "As  a 
malignant  attack  upon  any  gentleman,  for  the  aoddent  of  his  name,  it 
is  wholly  unpardonable.  It  is  but  iMffdy  juBtifiaUe,  as  a  retort  To 
warn  the  general  of  the  danger  he  encounten  by  indulging  his  love  of 
punning,  I  will  venture  to  subjoin  a  specimen  or  two  of  what  m^  be 
easily  and  indefinitely  extended: 

Small  odds  'twixt  tweedltdom  and  tweaDode^    . 
And  CaBB  means  much  the  same  irithout  the  G. 

2.  NimEBKlAU.T. 

This  Ass  Is  Tety  big ;  then  call  him  GASa 
C's  Roman  Ibr  100,  —  a  hundred  times  an  An. 

The  praphet  bcUdly  saUh,  <  All  flesh  is  gmas,* 
Bat  thlstle^eatiiig  donkey's  flesh  is  Cass ; 
Cass  IS  oarbonate,  whose  base  Is  Ass. 
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"  Wli3e  Oea.  Oau  held  tenitoial  oflkes,  be  became  tenowiied  &r 
tiie  eEKnrmoiu  quantitieB  of  ratioiw  he  ooosumed.  I  have  forgotten 
wliedier  the  nmnbeBr  was  soch  as  to  be  repreaeated  by  ihe  Boibmi 
RmoeralLorCjihekulaalofbiafiistori^bislastiMme.  Ifihekfcter, 
it  iroold  suggest  die  fidbiriiig : 

"4,  GA8n0ir0HIGAU.T. 

OxMdier  tbaa  he  that  starred  'twizt  stedks  of  hay,  — 

An  honest  ass,  — 
Oar  Jack  devours  C  ratSons  evwy  day : 
sy'deptCASa 


''I  might,"  continues  Mr.  Mann,  "  thus  carry  the  general  tfaiongh 
all  the  arts  and  sciences ;  but,  if  he  is  now  disposed  to  say  '  quits,'  on 
the  score  of  punning,  I  am,  and  will  draw  no  more  upon  the  assinme 
or  Gassinine  associations  which  his  name  suggests." 

'^  Life  is  a  book  of  which  we  can  have  but  one  edition,"  says  Horace 
Mann;  ''as  it  is  at  first  prepared,  it  must  stand  forever.  Let  each 
day's  actions,  as  they  add  another  page  to  the  indestructible  volume,  be 
such  that  we  shall  be  willing  to  have  an  assembled  world  to  read  it/' 
Moreover,  may  we  be  watchful  that  the  last  chapter  in  the  book  shall 
be  signalized  by  such  a  reform  of  past  errors,  and  such  devotion  to  past 
virtues,  that  the  rising  generation  may  resist  the  former,  and  cling  to 
the  latter. 


CHARLES  FRANCIS  ADAMS. 

JULT  4,  1843.    FOB  TBJ&  GUT  AUTHOBIXnES. 

OuB  orator,  after  enlarging  on  the  warlike  spirit  of  our  country,  and 
its  danger,  remarks  that "  we  may  be  informed  that  the  great  remedy  is 
universal  education.  Only  provide  ihe  school,  and  you  will  obtain  the 
intelligent  voter,  conscious  of  the  blessings  he  enjoys,  and  always  ready 
to  act  in  a  manner  that  shall  l)est  preserve  them.  Now,  it  is  by  no  means 
my  disposition  to  undervalue  the  advantages  that  unquestionably  follow 
from  instruction  generally  diifosed.  I  see  and  admit  that  it  must  form 
one  of  ihe  pillars  of  our  republican  system  of  government.    But  it  is 
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<mly  one,  ftod  that  not  the  most  tBBm&d.  Wliat  is  tihere,  IirwH  adk, 
in  the  mere  adwioement  of  die  inteDeotoal  powen  of  men,  lAkh  will 
kid  to  efiotiTe  resiBtttioe  against  the  daoHng  qualities  of  a  soooeBsM 
wnwtl  Did  NafKdeon  have  no  serfile  flatterers  among  the  litaa^ 
men  of  Franee  ?  Have  not  poets,  and  historians,  and  orators,  of  aD 
ages,  united  in  eztoUing  military  suooess  above  every  odier  kind  of 
snooesB  ?  Bo  the  annals  of  mankind  award  the  proper  d^ree  of  oen- 
sore  to  the  crimes  dT  great  conquerors,  from  Alexander  the  Great  down 
toGcNrtesand  Pinnol  FeQow-citiaens !  Our  fiithers  manifested  llieir 
patriotism  by  cfetM»fttm/o  a  jtirmc^pfe.  It  was  in  defence  of  that  prin- 
ciple that  they  took  up  arms.  They  manifested  no  aggressive  sfirit^ 
—  no  disposition  merely  to  acquire.  The  same  temper  will  be  main- 
tained among  us  only  by  develofHUg  the  high  moral  attributes  of  our 
nature,  through  the  agencyof  a  mild  and  catholic  religious  fiitL  This 
is  the  true  sheetanduMr  of  our  free  institutions,  and  this  can  never  be 
seeused  by  mere  instruction  of  the  mind.  Our  peq)le's  highest  duty, 
as  a  people,  is  self-restraint  The  cry  has  goneout  among  us.  Educate, 
educate, —  as  if  the  schoolmaster  were  the  sovereign  remedy  against 
the  ills  which  unregulated  passions  occasion.  Butlwouldaskwheither 
education  has  contributed  nothing  heretofere  to  the  nursing  of  immod- 
erate ambition)  Has  it  never  furnished  fuel  for  unjustifiable  pc^ular 
excitement?  Does  it  supply  no  means  to  confuse  instead  of  clearing 
the  sense  of  right  and  wrong)  Does  it  never  panderto  power,  whether 
residing  in  the  many  or  in  one  man)  Was  not  Julius  Csesar  one  of 
the  most  educated  men  of  antiquity, — and  yet  how  did  this  promote  hia 
patriotism  )  And,  almost  within  our  own  day,  do  we  not  know  that  the 
most  cultivated  minds  of  Erance  combined  in  an  attempt  to  overthrow  at 
once  its  religion  and  its  social  system  )  Yes :  the  fertile  fields  of  that 
magnificent  country  were  drendied  with  the  blood  of  multitudes  of  its 
best  citiaens,  because  the  arrogant  intellect  of  its  educated  men  choae 
to  institute  an  idol-worship  of  philosophy  for  fidth  in  the  true  CM, 
and  respect  for  the  moral  ties  which  bind  man  in  society  with  hia 
fellow-man. 

Oharles  Francis,  son  of  John  Quincy  Adams,  was  bom  at  Boston, 
Sept  18, 1807.    When  hk  fiither  sailed  for  St  Petersburg,  as  minis- 
ter to  Russia,  in  the  summer  of  1809,  the  infiint  Charles  and  his 
^mother  went  also  with  him,  and  he  is  the  only  surviving  son.    He 
^entered  the  Boston  Latin  School  in  1816,  and  graduated  at  Harvard 
^College  in  1825.    He  was  a  student  at  law  in  Washington  city,  and  a 
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^.ocNiQioUor.  He  manned  Ab^gnl  Bioim,  a  daof^ter  rf  Hon.  Peter 
C.  Beq^ou  He  me  a  lepreeentetiTe  to  Ae  Lejpelatiiie  of  Masssdhn- 
aefcta  in  1841,  and  a  member  of  the  State  Senate  in  1844-5,  whea  be 
me  chainDanof  the  joint  committee  on  the  libnury,  wbicb  reported  that 
the  New  England  Hustoic  and  Qenealogtcal  SoQiet7,who  bad  applied 
to  the  Legelatare  &r  an  act  of  incorporation,  have  leave  to  ifithdraw 
their  petition.  This  rqwrt  wae  rqecled,  and  an  act  was  granted,  and 
ajHpiroYed  by  the  governor,  an  early  member,  March  18, 1846.  Whik 
Ghudes  Eiapoia  Adams  opposed  its  incorporation, — being  of  opinion,  it 
18  said,  that  one  historical  sodely  {ox  this  State  was  sufficient, — yet, 
Us  honored  fiMiher,  whowas  elected  a  member  Feb.  20,1845,  remarked, 
in  his  lettor  (^acknowledgment to  this  institation,  '^  I  accept  gratefiilly 
this  testimonial  of  esteem,  and  shall  be  hafipj  if  it  may  be  in  my  power 
to  contribate  in  aiqr  manner  to  the  laudable  purposes  of  the  society." 
Aad  President  Fillmore  sent  a  very  cordial  letter  of  acceptance  in  the 
aaae  period,  giving  an  outline  of  his  fiunily  ancestry.  Mr.  Adams  has 
amce  proved  his  fiieodly  disposition  to  tiie  society,  by  a  donation  of  his 
j^gandfikther's  writingiK.  The  objects  of  this  historical  society  cover  a 
ground  not  embraced  by  any  similar  institntbn;  and  so  popidar  has  it 
become,  tibat^  during  a  period  of  five  years,  it  has  risen  to  five  hundred 
members.  It»  perio<&al,  the  New  England  Historical  and  Qenealog- 
icalBegist^,  which  has  reached  its  sixth  volume,  exceeding  twenty-five 
hundred  pages,  is  a  work  of  great  public  benefit,  on  topics  not  viewed 
in  any  other  work. 

The  political  history  of  Mr.  Adams  is  identified  with  the  oii^  and 
progress  cS  the  Free  Soil  party.  He  vras  the  president  of  the  Buftlo 
Convention,  Aug.  8, 1848.  Nearly  all  the  firae  States,  with  several 
of  the  slave  States,  were  represented.  The  deliberations  of  the  con-; 
vention,  continued  for  three  days,  were  signally  harmonions  and  digni- 
fied, and  resulted  in  the  nominaticm  of  Martin  Van  Buren  far  presi- 
dent, and  Charles  Francis  Adams  for  vice-president  The  resolutions 
of  this  convention,  usually  djenominated  the  BuflUo  Platform,  exhibit 
an  outline  of  the  principles  of  the  Free  Soil  party. 

Mr.  Charles  Sumner,  in  a  9peedi  at  Faneuil  Hall,  Aug.  22, 1848, 
wlien  he  was.  moderate,  on  its  ratffication  by  the  party,  remarked, 
that  the  omvention  ''not  (mly  propose  to  guard  the  territories  against 
slavery,  but  to  relieve  the  federal  government  firom  all  reqponsibility 
therefor,  everywhere  within  tiie  Vfbate  dT  its  constitutional  powers." 
«<  The  old  and  iU^XMniacted  par^  oiganinatiotts  are  brdran,  and  from 
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Mr  niim  is  now  fbnned  »  new  party — ilie  pcnfjf  of  freBdam, 
13iere  ai«  good  iiMQ  iriio  longed  fo  lUs,  and  liftTe  d^ 
John  Qnincy  Adams  longed  tat  it  William  EDery  CSuoming  Icmged 
ftr  it  Thcdr  epiritB  bover  orer  ns,  and  urge  m  tx>  penevere."  fii 
aUosion  to  Ohailee  Francis  Aduns,  as  the  candidate  for  the  Tioe-presi- 
denoj,  CSiarles  Sumner  forlher  said,  *'  Standing,  as  I  now  do,  beneafli 
the  images  of  his  fiither  and  gnindjbther,  it  will  be  snffident  if  I  say 
that  he  is  the  bar,  not  only  to  thenr  name,  but  to  the  yirtaee,  ^  ahQ- 
ities,  and  the  in^bmitable  spirit,  that  rendered  that  name  so  illastrioiis." 
"We  fimnd  now  a  new  party.  Its  comer-stone  is  freedom.  Bb 
broad,  all-snstainix^  arches  are,  truth,  justice  and  hnmamty.  lAb 
the  andent  Bomah  capttol,  «t  once  a  temple  and  a  citadel,  it  shall  be 
the  fit  shrine  of  the  genius  of  Americaii  institutions." 

Mr.  Adams  was  an  editor  of  the  Boston  Daily  WUg,  afterwards 
mergedin  the  Republican,  a  Free  Soil  paper,  now  superseded  by  Ae 
OommonweaHSi.  He  was  the  anther  of  Eefiections  on  the  Oncrenoy 
of  the  United  States,  a  pamphlet  of  forty  pages,  published  in  1887. 
He  published  the  Memoir  and  Letters  of  Mrs.  Abigail  Adams,  and  the 
Letters  of  John  Adams,  with  Notes.  He  is  the  editor,  also,  of  the 
Life,  Diary  and  Works  of  John  Adams,  with  appropriate  notes,  to  com- 
prise nine  large  volumes,  which  is,  emphatically,  an  inestimaUe 
national  acquisition.  We  find  a  singular  discrepancy  in  a  note  of  Mr. 
Adams,  the  editor,  in  allusbn  to  a  remark  of  Dr.  Johnson  in  rekftion 
lo  Thomas  Gushing,  Speaker  of  the  House,  in  the  period  of  the  Bero- 
hrtion,  wherein  Mr.  Adams  states  that ''  He  is  the  person,  concerning 
whose  position  Dr.  Jdmson,  in  *  Taxation  no  Tyranny,'  made  his  sin- 
gular blunder.    *  One  object  ci  the  Americans  Is  said  to  be,  to  adorn 

the  brows  of  Mr.  0 g  with  a  diadem.'  "    We  have  examined  the 

first  and  thnrd  London  editions  of  Dr.  Johnson's  production,  pidilidied 
in  1775,  by  OadeU;  and  we  copy  the  paragraph  verbatim,  as  it  stands 
hi  both  editions.  In  a  vein  of  sarcasm,  the  great  lexicogn^her  says : 
"  Since  the  Americans  have  discovered  that  they  can  make  a  parlia- 
ment, whence  comes  it  that  they  do  not  thfaik  ihemselves  equally  em- 
powered to  make  a  king?  If  they  are  subjects,  whose  government  is 
constituted  by  a  charter,  they  can  finrm  no  body  of  independ^t  Isgis- 
ktare.  Ktheir  rights  are  inherent  and  underived,  they  may  by  thenr 
own  suffrages  encircle  with  a  diadem  the  brows  of  Ht.  Oushtng." 
Thus,  it  is  evident  that,  bstead  of  Dr.  Jobxam  asserting  that  it  was 
the  intention  of  the  people  to  make  Guahii^  ihekingof  America,  he 


awiiiy  expressed  ihe  opiiiikm  ^t,  if  liieir  rights  were  nuderived,  Aej 
mig^t,  by  their  oim  votes,  elevate  Gushing  to  bh  Americsn  thiooe. 


FELEG  WHITMAN  CHANDLER. 

JULT  4,  ISU.    FOR  THB  CTTf  ATTTHOBIXnEB. 

Is  the  vety  saperior  performance  of  Mr.  Chandler  appears  a  passage 
on  the  dangers  of  par^  organizations,  abounding  in  oonoeptions  of 
political  wisdom.  "  I  do  not  deprecate  par^  spirit  as  the  worst  of 
evils.  In  a  form  of  government  like  our  own,  it  is  necessary  that 
political  principles  should  be  earnestly  discussed,  and  the  claims  of 
candidates  thoroughly  canvassed, —  and  this  may  be  done  with  zeal, 
energy,  enthusiasm,  and  yet  the  kindest  feelings  preserved.  I  have 
no  sympathy  with  those  who  are  continually  lamenting  the  party  spirit 
of  our  day,  and  at  the  same  time  join  themselves  to  other  organizations, 
in  which  it  is  easier  to  obtain  power  and  influence.  There  are  always 
disappointed  men  who  constantly  complain  of  party  discipline,  without 
lif tmg  a  finger  to  improve  it  Too  selfish  to  devote  their  time  to 
accomplish  a  reform,  they  are  contented  with  sounding  a  perpetual 
alarm.  Too  feeble  to  lead,  and  too  proud  to  serve,  they  watch,  with 
an  impatient  eye,  the  movements  of  others,  but  are  always  ready  to 
accept  of  fiivors  from  either  side.  Nor  do  I  believe  that  party  spirit 
is  so  extensively  felt,  and  party  organisations  so  strict,  as  is  generally 
supposed.  On  this  point  we  are  liable  to  be  deceived  by  appearances. 
Active  politicians,  partisan  leaders,  are  comparatively  few,  although 
they  usually  make  the  noise  of  many.  To  hear  th^  harangues  on 
the  eve  of  an  election,  one  would  suppose  that  the  fiible  of  Chicken 
little  was  about  to  become  a  truth,  and  that  the  sky  was  actually  &U* 
ing;  and  so,  from  the  statements  in  party  newspapers,  we  often  seem 
to  be  on  the  eve  of  a  revolution;  but  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  in 
reality,  take  very  little  interest  in  the  matter.  '  Because  half  a  dozen 
grasshoppers  under  a  fern,'  says  Burke,  '  make  the  field  ring  with 
thenr  importunate  chink,  while  thousands  of  great  cattle,  reposed  beneath 
llie  shade,  chew  the  cud,  and  are  silent,  do  not  imagine  that  those  who 
make  the  noise  are  the  only  inhabitants  of  the  fields;  that  they  are, 
of  oonrse,  many  in  number;  or  that,  after  all,  they  are  other  thui  the 
62 
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fiMfe,  thlfiBlled,m<igi^hoppiag,tiiOB|^ 
of  the  boar.' 

<  <  It  is  afao  to  be  ttkm  into  Ae  aooomit,  tbat  fleUUb  puty  poGtUas 
operate  as  a  cheek  upon  eeeb  otber.  Tbe  ins  are  exerting  aB  ttes* 
Btrengib  to  keep  in,  and  the  oats  are  doing  all  they  ean  to  get  bt; 
meanwUk,  sober  and  indnatrioiifl  dtbwna  are  ordinarily  too  moh 
ooenped  iritb  ibeir  own  pnotieal  eoncems  to  give  modi  attention  to 
eitbinr;  and  I  apprehend  more  danger  finxn  this  indiftrenee  to  polHieB 
on  tbe  part  dT  the  people,  than  from  the  excees  of  party  spirit  Tbej 
who  are  fiuniliar  wilb  election  retains  are  aware  that  most  great  polit- 
ical yefolntioiis  are  eflboted,  not  so  moch  by  tbe  change  of  opiniQii 
among  those  who  ordinarily  exeroiae  fbe  elective  franchise,  ae  by  tbe 
fotes  of  those  who  do  not  nsaally  perform  this  duty.  There  is,  in  this 
ooontry,  an  immense  reserved  corps  of  voters,  who  only  come  oat  npon 
extraordinary  occasions;  and,  so&rasparty  disciidine  tends  to  bring 
oat  these  voters,  it  is  a  positive  good,  and  they  who,  from  good  motrres, 
engage  in  political  orgsniations  of  this  sort,  are  really  entitled  to  great 
credit. 

<' Infinitely  more  danger  is  to  be  apprehended  from  tibose  osganio^ 
tioDS  which  involve  tbe  consideration  of  great  moral  qoestions,  wfaidi 
are  harrying  forward  with  a  seal  that  knows  no  reason,  and  an  entim^ 
siasm  that  cannot  be  restrained.  The  doctrine  is  practically  maintained, 
that  men  may  do  acts  as  a  society,  for  the  aocomplishin^t  of  a  good 
object,  which  it  woald  not  be  lawfol  for  them  to  do  as  infividiuds. 
Soch  a  principle  as  this  is  dangeroos  to  fbe  State;  it  is  disorganiiiDg 
in  its  tendency,  and  destractive  cl  all  trae  freedom.  An  aasodation 
fofanded  upon  sach  a  principle  is,  in  effect,  a  moral  mob, — actmqiiracy 
npon  the  ri^ts  and  happiness  of  the  people.  What  is  a  riot  more 
than  this?  Here,  if  tbe  end  will  jostify  the  means, — if  men  in  a  society 
may  do  what  it  woald  not  be  rig^t  for  them  to  do  as  individoals,  a 
perfect  defence  is  made  oat, — for  there  has  hardly  hem.  a  riot,  witUn 
the  memory  of  man,  where  the  end  proposed  was  not  reg^uded  by  tiiose 
engaged  in  it  as  plansible  and  jast  What  is  a  riot,  bat  the  jmning 
together  of  men  to  accomplish  scMne  good  object  in  a  less  space  of  time 
than  it  could  otherwise  be  effected;  to  hasten  that  which  tbe  fews  w9l 
too  slowly  reach;  to  act  in  aid  of  Divine  jostice  in  the  panishment  of 
some  crime,  or  attempt, — to  borrow  a  daring  German  expressi^m,— to 
grind  down  the  gaps  in  the  sword  of  Almighty  jostice? 

<<  It  win  be  fooitid  that  tbe  riots  of  oar  day  diifer,  in  an  impoitflit 
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pMtkmlat,  ftoQitfaMeoftfiehxlierdftto;  amlihafiMStbyettiaikible,  as 
tending  to  ehow  that  these  lawless  oatbreaks  are  only  the  external  and 
gresa  manifestatioii  of  the  inrinoipleB  advocated  bj  other  associations. 
Th^  are  no  longer  the  sodden  eboDttieiis  of  passion  and  rage^  mahing 
tiynmd  without  aim  or  end,  and  rendered  oomparatiyely  harmless  by 
the  want  of  system  wad  skilM  directors,  but  they  have  become  <Nrg^- 
ised  bodies,  with  oons^eaons  leaders,  and  with  plans  deliberately 
made.  They  go  forward  to  the  aocompliehment  of  their  object  with  a 
coolness  and  deliberation,  that  wins  for  them,  in  some  instaaces,  the 
title  of  respectability.  We  s<»netimes  hear  of  a  mob  of  gentlemen, — a 
q«iet  assemblage, —  a  peaeeaUe  gathering,  whidi  calmly  accomplished 
its  otgect,  and  dispersed.  We  read  of  courts  regolarly  condnoted  to 
try  culprits  by  Lynch  law;  and  a  tribunal  of  this  sort,  which  orders 
the  burning  of  a  negro,  or  the  public  whif^Mng  <rfa  thiel^  or  the  expul- 
sion of  gamUers  from  a  totn,  or  the  destruction  of  a  newspaper  press, 
is  not  seldom  praised,  by  implication  at  least,  for  the  order  and  regu* 
larity  of  its  proceeding^." 

Peleg  Whitman  Chandler  was  bom  at  New  Gloucester,  Maine,  April 
12f  1816 ;  fitted  for  eoUege  at  Bangor  Seminary,  in  the  dasrical 
department;  graduated  at  Sowdoin  College  in  1884,  when  his  subject 
was  the  Character  and  Genius  of  Byron;  entered  the  Dane  Law 
School,  at  Cambridge;  and  pursued  l^al  studies  in  the  oflb^e  of  The- 
ophilns  Parsons,  Esq.,  at  Boston.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
Boston,  1887.  Before  Mr.  CSiandler  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  he  was 
Importer,  f<v  the  Boston  DaOy  Advortiser,  of  law  cases  in  the  h]|^r 
oourts,  and  was,  during  ten  years,  connected  with  that  paper.  He  is  a 
counsellor  eminent  for  chamber  advioe;  was  three  years  a  member  of 
the  city  Council,  and  its  president  in  1844-5.  He  married,  Nov.  80, 
1887,  Martha  Ann  Bush,  daughter  of  Professor  Parker  Cleaveland; 
and  was  a  State  representatiye  from  1840  to  1846.  In  the  importanl 
station  of  city  solicitor,  which  he  has  occupied  since  1848,  Mr.  GlMindler 
has  sustained  himself  with  a  prompt  energy  and  wise  forecast 

"  The  fulsome  flattery,"  remarks  the  North  American  Review,  '^  with 
which  Fourth-of-July  orators  have  been  very  generally  in  the  habit  of 
eiKtertaining.  their  audiences,  has  been  made  to  give  place  to  wiser  and 
better  views;  to  the  lessons  and  w»mings  of  experience ;  to  admonitions 
upon  our  national  foults,  and  to  the  circulation  of  a  higher  system  of 
national  morality  and  honor.  While,  on  the  one  hand,  the  <»ator  does 
not  fiol  to  see  the  findts  and  follies  which  our  popular  organiaatioDs 
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l»y«oani  mnifffHwli  on  Ae  oAcr,  he4w»  net  M  isto  Hie  stadii  «r 
wiutar  fimbodiDgi  whMi  nwiy  eniaeiil  oAmrn  fM  it  napoaaAle  to 
aToidy  in  oontamplalaon  of  the  oodnroeks  of  tiiat  mmrnkkti  spiiit  w)lk 
vh»b  die  hittoij  of  SBoent  tnee  heo  been  in  eooM  qw^^ 
aigQAliaed."  Mr.  dundler  origiiieted  the  Iaw  Beporter,  whioh  he 
eonductedfiNr  the  fint  ten  yean;  end  m  his  style  eadiibtted  deimeBB, 
foroe,  polity,  end  aeoiid  legal  leanung.  It  is  a  jowmal  of  fmcdial 
eervioetolhebarandmenafhnsinew  SsAnimean  Criminal  Trials, 
oommencing  with  the  ease  of  Anne  Hutdiiason,  indadii^  the  best 
statement  extent  oS  the  trial  of  the  British  soldiera  in  the  massaere  of 
1T70,  is  a  yalnabk  noilt,  that  should  be  bron^t  down  to  a  later  pe- 
riod. It  has  been  puUiahed,  also,  in  London.  The  Bankrupt  Law 
of  the  United  States,  and  an  Ontline  of  the  System,  with  Boles  and 
Fcmns  in  Massaohosetts,  was  prepared  by  Ifr.  CSiaiidler.  The  ehb- 
orate  review  of  the  D'HauteriUe  ease,  iif  llie  Law  Bqmtar,  1841, 
wherein  he  very  leaniedly  aigoes  in  &vor  of  the  preoedeooe  of  the 
&ther  to  the  custody  of  the  children,  in  cases  of  div^oroe,  wiU  often  be 
cited  in  our  coorts. 

As  an  instance  of  the  pbyfnl  humor  of  Mr.  Chandler,  we  wiU  relate 
an  incident  which  oecnrred  at  the  dinner  of  the  city  aodiQritieB,  Jwly 
4, 1848.  Mayor  Quincy,  junior,  who  presided,  announced  the  recep- 
tion of  a  note  complaining  that  the  candles  had  burnt  out,  and  gentle- 
men could  not  light  their  dgars,  suggesting  that,  as  there  was  a 
Chandler  present,  he  should  give  them  the  benefit  of  his  art  The 
Chandler  was  not  forthcoming,  which  gave  occasion  for  the  fidlowing 
order  from  the  mayor, — "  Mr.  City  Solicitor,  yon  will  please  pve  your 
attention  to  this  case ; "  whereupon,  Peleg  W.  Chandler  arose,  and 
censured  the  conception  of  engaging  unmarried  men  to  deliver  orations, 
—  Mr.  Giles,  the  preset  orator,  being  a  badielor, — and  he  hoped  an 
order  would  be  passed,  regulating  this  matter.  Mr.  Chandler's  remarks 
were  principally  directed  to  the  bachelor  stete  of  the  orator  of  the  day. 
He  was  surprised  to  see  him  enter  Tremont  Temple,  take  his  stand 
coolly  upon  the  platform,  surrounded  witha  bevy  of  young  beauties  — 
the  girb  of  the  public  schools, —  and  discourse  upon  responsibilities. 
What  responsibilities  had  he  ?  Here  some  aroh  hits  were  made  at  an 
old  bachelor's  virtues,  which  excited  the  loud  laughter  of  the  assembly. 
The  witty  solicitor  concluded,  with  hoping  that  the  orator,  when  he 
retired  for  the  night  to  his  attic  and  his  narrow  couch,  would  ponder 
well  upon  what  he  had  said.    It  was  his  fiiult  that  he  was  not  mamed. 
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ftrmnyflMii,  twice  as  lKnBMlj^l6ol»g,  had  irifM,— and 
attoBioii  iraa  made  to  semebody  on  the  platform,  that  had  been  married 
tnmntjr  yean,  Ifr.  CSiandkr'B  ^e  being  upon  his  honor  the  mayor. 
"  If/'  eaid  the  aoliehor,  '<  Ihe  cnrator  should  address  any  Mroman  with 
hidf  the  eloqaenoe  he  had  emptoyed  in  his  oration,  she  would  haye  to 
gpn  him  her  heart'' 


CHARLES  SUMNSR. 

JULT  4,  1846.    FOR  THE  CITY  AUTHOBITIES. 

^'lan  it  not  be  forgotten,"  says  onr  orator,  "  that  tlie  yirtaes  which 
shed  their  oham  erer  the  uinals  of  war,  in  all  its  horrors,  are  all  bor- 
rowed of  peace, — they  are  emanations  of  the  spirit  of  love,  which  is  so 
strongin  the  heart  of  man  that  it  survives  the  radest  assaults.  The 
flowers  of  gentleness,  of  kindness,  of  fidelity,  of  humanity,  which  flour* 
lah  in  unregarded  In^urianoe  in  the  rich  meadows  of  peace,  receive 
unwonted  admiration  when  we  discern  them  in  war, — like  violets, 
shedding  their  perfinne  on  ^  perflous  edges  of  the  precipice,  beyond 
the  smiling  bor^brs  of  civilinition.  God  be  praised  for  all  the  exam- 
ples of  magnanimous  virtue  which  he  has  vouchsafed  to  mankind  t 
God  be  praised  that  the  Roman  emperor,  about  to  start  on  a  distant 
eaqpediiion  of  war,  encompassed  by  squadrons  of  cavalry,  and  by  golden 
eagles  which  swayed  in  the  winds,  stooped  firom  his  saddle  to  listai  to 
the  prmyer  of  the  humble  widow,  demanding  justice  fer  the  death  of 
her  eon !  God  be  praised  that  Syifaey,  on  the  field  of  battle,  gave, 
with  dying  hand,  the  cup  of  eoU  water  to  the  dying  soldier !  That 
sogle  aot  of  self-fbrgetfiil  sacrifice  has  consecrated  the  fenny  field  of 
ZmlpheQ  fiff,  <di !  fiff  beyond  its  battle;  it  has  consecrated  thy  name, 
gaflaiit  Sydney,  beyond  any  feat  of  thy  sword,  beyond  any  triumph  of 
tiiy  pen !  But  thne  are  humUe  suppliants  tar  justice  in  other  places 
tbui  the  eanq>;  there  are  hands  outstretched  elsewhere  than  on 
fielda  of  bkod  for  so  little  as  a  cup  of  wftter;  the  world  constantly 
aflfards  qpporturitias  ton  deeds  of  like  greatness.  But,  remember  well, 
that  these  are  not  the  product  of  war.  They  do  not  spring  fiiom 
ensBity,  hatred  and  strtfe,  but  item  those  bmign  sentiments  whose  nat- 
ural md  ripened  fiuit  of  joy  and  bleesing  can  only  be  found  in  peaoe. 
52* 
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If,  ataay  time,  tkey  wpjpt^  in  tfe  sdUmt,  H  k  not  iMnw,  Imt 
iritfastttiding,  he  18  the  hireling  of  bettb.  Let  me  not  be  told,  ti 
of  the  virtaee  of  mr.  Let  not  the  ecte  cf  geaerontj  and 
which  have  btoeeomed  on  its  fields  be  inroked  in  its  de&nee.  Shorn 
8«ch.a  great  root  of  bitterneflB  no  true  good  can  aprii^.  SiepoMnooa 
tree,  in  oriental  imagery,  though  watered  by  neetar  and  co?eiod  wilb 
rosea,  can  prodace  only  the  finit  of  deadL  ♦  *  *  ♦  And  yet 
Christ  and  Mars  are  stiQ  brought  into  fiftUowihip.  Let  ns  see  ttmn 
together.  There  is  now  floating  in  ibis  harbor  a  8hip-of-ihe4iDe  of 
onr  ooontry.  Ifiiny  of  yon  have,  perhaps,  pressed  its  deck,  and 
observed,  with  admiration,  the  ccnopIetoieaB  whadi  provaik  in  all  its 
parts, — its  lithe  masts,  and  oomplete  net-work  of  ropes, — its  tibiek 
wooden  walls,  within  which  are  more  than  the  soUiers  of  UlynsB, — 
its  strong  defences,  and  nomeroas  dread  and  nide-4hroated  engnMB  of 
war.  There,  each  Sabbath,  amidtt  tbis  armament  of  blood,  while  tlie 
wave  comes  gently  plashing  against  the  firowning  sides,  from  a  paipit 
sapported  by  a  cannon, — in  repose  now,  but  ready  to  awaken  its  dor- 
mant thunder,  chaiged  with  deaA, — a  Christian  psescher  addresses 
the  oflfeers  and  crew.  May  his  instractioiis  carry  strsngdi  and  snooor 
to  their  souls !  Bat  he  cannot  pvononnee,  in  sudi  a  jdaoe,  those  fai^ 
est  words  of  the  Master  he  jHrofbsses,  '  Bkssed  are  the  peaee-mahiga/ 
*Love  your  enemies,'  'Bender  not  evil  for  evil'  like  Maobetk's 
'  Amen,'  they  mnst  stick  in  his  throat ! " 

Charles  Sumner,  a  son  of  Charles  Piackney  Snnmer,  tiie  Hi^ 
Sheriff  of  Suflfolk,  was  bom  in  Boston,  Jan.  6, 1811.  His  birth^iiaee 
was  on  the  location  of  the  Bowdoin  schodhoiiae.  He  wis  fitted  ftr 
college  at  the  Boston  Latin  Sdiool,  where  he  bore  off  the  praes  finr 
English  composition  and  Latin  poetry,  besides  the  FranUin  medal,  at 
the  end  of  his  course.  During  this  period  he  was  a  devoted  stndent 
of  history,  often  rising  befi»e  dayli^t  to  read  Hume  and  (Hbbon.  In 
allusion  to  youthful  associations,  Mf .  Sumner  once  ezpressively  re- 
marked, ''We  incline,  by  a  natural  emotion,  to  the  spot  where  we 
were  bom,  to  the  fields  which  witnessed  the  sports  of  diiUhood,  to  the 
seat  of  youthful  studies,  and  to  the  institations  under  whieh  we  have 
been  tndned.  The  finger  of  God  writes  all  these  things,  in  indeibk 
cobrs,  on  the  heart  of  man;  so  that,  in  the  dread  eztremitiflB  of  death, 
he  reverts,  in  fondness,  to  early  assoeiatkna,  and  longs  finr  a  draught  of 
cold  water  fix>m  the  bucket  in  his  Mmc'b  welL"  His  fikdier^fiuily 
attended  divine  worship  at  Trimly  Churdi;  and,  doubtkasi  the  isAa^ 
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)  of  tfienekor,  Hiekte  Bev.  Dr.  QarSser,  in  theiUiistmtionsc^eat- 
eohetic&i  iiiBtnictiim  and  kanied  pulpit  ditcoorse,  eontriboted  gready 
to  the  noaldiiig  of  fak  litenuT'  tasfee.  How  obvious  is  the  wann  love 
of  his  native  oHy,  lAeiie  he  exdaimB,  '^  Beaton  has  always  led  thegen- 
efonfl  and  magnaiyhnoqa  actions  of  oor  histcMry.  Boston  led  die  eanse  of 
the  Bevolation.  Hare  was  conunenoed  that  diaooasion,  pr^nant  with 
theindependenee  of  the  eolcnues,  whidi,  at  first  oooapying  a  few  warm 
hot  trae  spirits  only,  finally  absorbed  all  the  best  energies  of  the  conti- 
nent,— the  eloqneiice  of  Adams,  the  patriotism  of  Jefllbrson,  the  wisdom 
ofWadungton.  BostonisthehomeofnobleGfaarities,  the  nurse  of  trae 
learning,  the  eity  of  dinrches.  By  all  Ihese  tokens  she  stands  con- 
spieooos,  and  other  parts  of  the  oonntiy  are  not  nnwilling  to  follow 
her  example.  Aliens  was  called  the  eye  of  Greece, — Boston  may  be 
called  the  eye  of  America;  and  the  inflaenoe  which  she  exerts  is  to  be 
reftrred,  not  to  her  siae, — for  there  are  other  cities  larger  fiff, — but 
to  her  moral  and  intellectaal  diaracter." 

Through  the  whole  range  of  this  work,  we  have  allnded  to  the  liter- 
ary Csstival  of  oommenoement,  whenever  the  occasion  offered;  and  we 
cannot  ftibear  citing  a  passage  firom  Sumner  to  the  point  "  The 
ingsnaoBs  stadent,  who  has  passed  his  term  of  years  —  a  classical 
Olympiad — amidst  the  restraints  of  the  academy,  in  the  daily  porsnits 
of  the  ]eetitre*room,  observant  of  forms,  obsequious  to  the  college  cur- 
few, now  renounces  those  restndnts,  heeds  no  longer  the  summoning 
bdl,  divests  himself  of  the  yoollifnl  gown,  and  here,  under  the  auspices 
of  Alma  Blater,  assumes  the  robe  of  manhood.  At  such  achange,  die 
mind  and  heart  are  open  to  receive  impressions  which  may  send  thdr 
inflnenoe  through  remaining  life.  A  seasonable  word  to-day  may, 
peradventure,  like  an  acorn  dropped  into  a  propitious  soil,  send 
upwards  its  invigorating  growth,  till  its  stately  trunk,  its  multitudinous 
farandieSj  and  sheltering  foliage,  shall  become  an  ornament  and  a  pro- 
tection di  unqieakable  beauly." 

Mr.  Sumner  graduated  at  Harvard  OdD^  in  1880,  when  he  Uxk 
a  part  in  a  conference  on  the  Boman  ceremonies,  the  system  of  the 
IMds,  the  religiaci  of  the  ^indoo8,  and  the  superstiticm  of  the  Amer- 
ican Indians.  After  having  devoted  his  mind  to  literary  studies  until 
1881|  he  entered  the  Law  Sdiool  at  Cambridge,  where  he  was  assidu-* 
ouaintfaestudy  of  juridical  sdenoe,  never  relying  upon  the  text-books, 
but  aaught  the  original  sourees,  read  all  the  authorities  and  references, 
and  made  hiBMlf  fimiliar  widi  booka  of  the  common  law,  firom  ik» 
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Year  Books,  in  unooath  Norman,  down  to  the  latest  Beports.  it  wv 
said  that  he  oodd  go  mto  the  lav  library,  of  irhieh  he  was  ihe  libra- 
rian, and  find  any  Tohime  in  the  daHc,  when  in  their  proper  plaoe& 
While  still  a  pnpil,  he  wrote  several  articles  in  the  ^^  American  Jmblt," 
which  were  actable  to  his  reputation.  He  read  law  finr  a  period  in 
the  office  of  Benjamin  Rand,  a  connseOor  of  Boston,  and  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  at  Worcester  in  1881,  and  fbrtiiwilii  commenced  practice  in 
Boston,  1884,  when  he  was  appointed  Reporter  of  the  Gircmt  Oonrtj 
m  which  capacity  he  published  three  yohimes,  bown  as  "  Sumner's 
Beports."  Before  his  admission  to  the  bar,  he  became  the  principal 
editor  of  the  '^American  Jurist,"  at  which  period  he  detected  a  curKyos 
error  of  so  great  a  name  in  the  law  as  Lord  CSiief  Baron  Comyns, 
repeated,  also,  by  Ghitty,  with  respect  to  the  action  of  replevin.  Dui^ 
ing  the  first  three  winters  after  his  admission  to  the  bar,  while  Judge 
Story  was  absent  at  Washington,  he  lectured  to  the  law  students  at 
Cambridge,  having  the  sole  charge  of  Dane  School,  for  part  of  the 
time,  during  the  absence  of  Professor  Greenleaf,  and  performed  like 
duties  during  Judge  Story's  illness,  in  1848.  Mr.  Sumner  was  the 
editor  of ''  A  Treatise  on  the  Practice  of  die  Courts  of  Admiralty  in 
Civil  Causes  of  Maritime  Jurisdiction,  by  Andrew  Dunlap,"  with  a 
valuable  appendix  and  indexes,  amounting  to  more  matter  than  the 
original  treatise,  published  at  Philadelphia,  in  1886.  This  labor  was 
attempted  because  of  the  illness  of  Mr.  Dunltq>,  who  died  befivre  tiie 
work  was  completed,  and  stated,  four  days  previous  to  his  decease, 
that  Mr.  Sumner  had  worked  over  it "  with  the  sseal  <^  a  sinc^ie 
friend,  and  the  accuracy  of  an  excellent  bwyer." 

In  the  autunm  of  the  year  1887,  Mr.  Sumner  departed  for 
Europe,  where  he  remained  until  the  spring  of  1840.  In  order  to 
fthow  the  estimate  of  his  character  extended  by  Judge  Sloiy,  we  heie 
extract  a  passage  fix^m  his  letter  of  introduction,  addressed  to  a  gen- 
tleman in  London, — James  John  *  Wilkinson,  Esq., — under  date  rf 
Nov.  8, 1887 :. —  "  Mr.  Sumner  is  a  praotasmg  hwyer  at  tlie  Boston 
bar,  of  very  high  reputation  for  his  years,  and  already  giving  die 
promise  of  the  most  eminent  disttnction  in  his  profession ;  his  Uterary 
and  judicial  attainments  are  truly  extraordinary.  He  is  one  of  the 
editors — indeed,  the  principal  editor  of  the  'Ajneriean  Jurist,'  a 
quarterly  journal  of  extensive  circulation  and  celebrity  among  us,  and 
wi^ut  a  rival  in  America.  He  is  also  the  reporter  of  the  ooort  ia 
which  I  preside,  and  has  already  pubBsfaed  two  vohmes  of  vepoortt. 


Hk  privftle  dbftnct^,  abn,  ib  of  the  best  kind  for  pori^  and  pro- 
priety; btt,  to  acocnaplish  himself  more  thcmmghlj  in  the  great 
objeots  of  his  profteaion, — not  meareij  to  practise,  bat  to  extend  the 
boundaries  in  the  sotence  of  law, — I  am  yery  anzioQS  that  he  should 
possess  the  means  of  visiting  the  conrts  of  Westminster,  Hall  under 
&yorable  anspioes ;  and  I  shall  esteem  it  a  pers<mal  favor  if  you  can 
give  him  any  &ci]ities  in  this  particolar." 

In  Paris,  he  attended  the  debates  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and 
the  lectures  of  all  the  eminent  professors  in  different  departments,  at 
the  Sorbonne,  at  the  College  of  Eranoe,  and  particularly  in  the  Law 
School  He  became  personally  acquainted  with  several  of  the  most 
eminent  jurists, — with  Banm  Degerando,  renowned  for  his  works  on 
charity ;  with  Pardessus,  at  the  head  of  commercial  law ;  with  Foeliz, 
editor  of  the  ''  Beview  of  Foreign  Jurisprudence ; "  and  other  famous 
men.  He  attended  a  whole  term  of  the  Royal  Court  at  Paris,  observ- 
ing the  forms  of  procedure;  received  kindness  from  the  judges,  and 
was  allowed  to  peruse  the  papers  in  the  cases.  His  presence  at  some 
of  these  trials  was  noticed  in  the  reports  in  the  law  journals. 

In  England,  a  welcome  awaited  him  such  as  gave  gratifying  evi- 
dence of  the  power  of  an  intelligent,  upright  and  accomplished  mind, 
accompanied  by  simplicity  and  friendliness  of  manners,  to  break  down 
social  barriers.  He  remained  there  nearly  a  year,  attending  the 
debates  in  Parliament,  hearing  all  the  chief  speakers  often,  and  becom- 
ing acquainted  with  many  of  them,  of  all  sides  in  politics.  We  know 
not  the  man  that  is  nxxre  lovable,  companionable  and  profitable,  in 
social  intercourse,  than  is  Charles  Sumner;  and  this  letter  of  Justice 
Story  conjGbrms  our  opinion. 

ISx.  Justice  Story,  in  writing  to  Charles  Sumner,  under  date  of 
August  11, 1888,  says:  ^' I  have  received  all  your  letters,  and  have 
devoured  them  with  unspeakable  delight  All  the  fiimily  have  heard 
them  read  aloud,  and  all  join  in  their  ezpressiiHis  of  pleasure.  You 
aie  now  exactly  where  I  should  wish  you  to  be, — am(»ig  the  educated, 
the  literary,  the  noble,  and,  though  last,  not  least,  the  learned  of  Eag" 
luod,  of  good  old  England,  our  mother  knd,  God  bless  her !  Tour 
sketches  of  the  bar  and  bench  are  deeply  interesting  tome,  and  so  full 
that  I  think  I  can  see  them  in  my  mind's  eye.  I  must  return  my 
thanks  to  Mr.  Justice  Yaughan  for  his  kindness  to  you;  it  has  grati- 
fied me  bey<md  measure,  not  mutely  as  a  proof  of  his  liberal  friend- 
ship, but  of  his  aoateness«nd  tact  in  the  disooveiy  of  cfaaraoter.    It  is 
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a  joBt  homage  to  your  own  meriti.  Yovr  Old  Biikgr  apeeok  im  oip- 
ital,  and  hit,  by  Btedng  sound  traths,  in  the  i^t  way."  In  anodier 
pa88age,Jii8tioe8toiy  Bays  to  Sumner:  "  Pray,  pat  your  eooservalife 
friends  right  as  to  ns  in  AnMffica.  Weave  not  ali  demagt^ea,  crmad, 
oonoeiied  democnto.  They  seem  hostile  to  all  of  ns,  and  to  our  insti- 
tntioDS,  from  gross  mistakes  of  oar  opinioDS  and  our  principlea.  Why, 
oor  Whigi  are  qoite  as  oonserrative  as  themselTes,  making  only  the 
proper  distinctionB  as  to  the  form  of  govenuaent" 

The  oordial  hospitality  of  the  bar  and  jadges  treated  him  an  one  of 
themselTes.  He  attended  the  ooorts  at  Westminster  QbU;  and  more 
than  onoe,  at  the  pressing  inTitatkm  of  the  judges,  sat  by  thdr  side  at 
the  trials.  He  also  obserred  the  ooorts  on  the  oircait,  where  he  was 
often  the  guest  of  the  bar  and  beneL  At  the  meeting  of  the  BritUi 
Scientifie  Association,  he  experienced  the  same  flattering  attentinis. 
In  town  and  coantry,  he  moved  freely  in  society,  to  which  inteDigeace 
and  refinement,  wealth  and  worth,  hsA  every  charm  and  grace.  Nor 
did  the  evidenoe  of  audi  respect  and  conlE^enoe  pass  away  with  his 
presence.  Two  years  after  his  retam  from  KnglanJI,  the  Qnarteriy 
Beriew,  alluding  to  his  risit,  stepped  aside  to  say:  '^ He  preeenta,  in 
his  own  person,  a  dedsiye  proof  that  an  American  gentleman,  without 
official  rank  or  wide-spread  reputation,  by  mere  dint  of  courtesy,  can- 
dor, an  entire  absence  of  pretension,  an  af^xreciating  spirit,  and  a  cnl- 
tivated  mind,  may  be  recdved  on  a  perfect  footing  of  equality  in  the 
best  circles,  social,  political,  and  intellectaal;  which,  be  it  observed, 
are  hopelessly  inaccessible  to  the  itinerant  note-taker,  who  never  gets 
beyond  the  outskirts  of  the  show-houses."  Eij^  yean  later  yet,  he 
reottved  a  compliment,  which,  from  an  English  bench,  is  of  the  rarest 
occurrence.  On  an  insurance  questi<m,  before  the  Oourtof  Exchequer, 
one  of  the  counsel  having  cited  an  American  case.  Baron  Parke,  the 
ablest  of  the  Englidi  judges,  asked  him  what  book  he  quoted.  He 
leplied,  '' Sumner's  Beports."  Baron  Bolfe  said,  <<Is  that  the  Mr. 
Sumner  who  was  once  in  England?"  On  receiving  a  reply  in  the 
affirmative,  Barcm  Parke  observed,  '^  We  shall  not  consider  it  entitled 
to  the  less  attention  because  reported  by  a  gentleman  whom  we  aS 
knew  and  respected."  Not  I<»ig  ago,  some  of  Mr.  Sumner's  estimates 
of  war  expenses  were  quoted  by  Mr.  Oohden,  in  debate,  in  the  Qoose 
of  Commons. 

In  Italy,  he  gave  himself  to  the  sfoify  of  art  and  Kteratoie^  aai 
finished  the  reading  of  all  the  notable  woiIb  of  that  coonlzy  in  Ue- 
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torjj  politics,  or  poetry.  Wbile  at  Bome,  Ckmwfbrd  took  Ik  boat,  in 
marble,  and  it  is  in  the  family,  in  Germany,  where  his  Tiait  was 
shorter,  be  acquired  the  regard  of  the  most  eminent  jurists, — of 
Savigny,  Thibaat  and  Ifittemuder,  with  the  latter  of  whom  he  has  had 
constant  correspondence.  He  was  kindly  received  by  Prince  Metter- 
nich,  and  became  acquainted  widi  most  of  the  professors  at  Heidelberg; 
and  wilih  many  other  individuals  of  those  most  distinguished  in  science 
and  letters,  as  Humboldt  the  philosopher,  Bank6  the  historian,  and 
Hitter  the  geographer,  at  Berlin. 

Mr.  Sumner  has  highly  elevated  conceptions  of  the  character  of  the 
legal  profesfflon  in  the  United  States.  When  at  a  social  dinner-party 
at  Heidelberg,  in  Germany,  where  were  present  the  eminent  jurists 
Thibaut  and  Mittermaier,  one  of  them  inquired  of  Mr.  Sumner  what 
was  the  position  of  the  American  lawyer,  and  both  seemed  in  earnest 
for  an  answer.  He  promptly  replied,  ^'  No  person  is  his  superior.  His 
position,  gentiemen,  if  you  will  pardon  me  for  saying  it,  is  what  yours 
would  be  in  Germany,  if  there  were  no  aristocracy  of  birth."  Both 
seemed  penetrated  by  this  allusion ;  and,  looking  each  other  in  the  fiice, 
exclaimed,  at  once,  in  apparent  consciousness  of  tiieir  true  rank,  '^  That 
is  very  high,  indeed." 

While  in  Europe,  he  was  repeatedly  consulted  by  writers  on  the  law 
of  nations.  In  Fiaris,  at  the  request  of  Gov.  Cass,  he  wrote  a  defence 
of  the  American  claim,  in  controversy  with  England,  on  the  north- 
eastern boundary,  which  was  published  in  ''  Galignani's  Messenger," 
republished  in  many  papers  at  home,  and  in  the  Washington  ''  Globe  " 
attributed  to  Gh>v.  Cass.  It  was  highly  commended  by  that  gentle- 
man, who  expressed  his  intex^on  to  make  it  the  subject  of  a  special 
despatch,  l^e  idea  of  Mr.  Wheaton's  last  work  on  the  '^  History  of 
the  Law  of  Nations  "  occurred  in  conversation  at  Mr.  Sumner's  rooms. 
Having  conceived  the  plan  of  such  a  treatise,  he  consulted  Mr.  Wheaton 
respecting  it  Mr.  Wheaton  afterwards  called  upon  him,  and  said  that 
he  proposed  to  undertake  it,  unless  Mr.  Sumner  intended  to  execute 
the  plan  himsel£  It  was  to  be  written  for  a  priaeof  the  French  Insti- 
tute. 

On  his  return  from  Europe,  Mr.  Sumner  was  received  in  Boston 
with  flattering  asnduities.  Ha  engaged  in  the  practice  of  his  profes- 
sion only  to  a  moderate  extent,  being  now  more  interested  in  its  scienoei 
and  in  other  studies.  In  1844-6,  he  published  an  edition  of  Yesey's 
Beports»  in  twen^  vdmnes.    In  annoancing  this  work,  the  Boston 
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<<  Lmt  B^Mier"  btm  tutimfmf  to  Ui  '^distiagushfld 
npatation"  and  ''great  profiaaiioi»l  ramuoeB."  "Wliraerar  die 
Qooasioii  o&rs  itsdf,"  said  that  jowml,  ''die  editorial  note  liaa  been 
expanded,  till  it  aaaamea  somethiBg  of  tiie  port  and  stature  of  a  fariaf 
kgal  dissertation,  in  wfaioli  the  tc^ics  aiediaeoased  in  the  aasnred  mao- 
ner  of  one  who  feels  that  his  fiM>t  is  planted  i^on  fimiliar  groand,  and 
whoae  mind  is  so  saturated  with  legal  knowle^  that  it  readily  pons 
it&rth  at  the  sliightest  pieosaie,  reminding  us  of  those  first  'spii^itly 
nmningg '  of  the  wine-press  eztraeted  bj  no  fixroe  hot  the  mere  irai^ 
the  grapes.  Mr.  Sumner  has  abo  introduced  a  new  element  into  hia 
notes.  We  allude  to  his  biogri^hical  noticeeof  the  eminent  men  whose 
names  occur  in  the  rqwrts,  either  in  a  judicial  or  forensic  capadty,  and 
to  his  occasional  historical,  political  and  biographical,  illustratioiis  of  the 
text.  In  what  may  be  called  the  literature  of  the  law, — the  carios- 
ities of  legal  learning, —  he  has  no  rival  among  us." 

On  the  death  of  Judge  Stoiy,  in  the  autumn  of  1845,  he  wee  men- 
tioned in  the  newspapers  as  the  natural  successor  in  the  vacant  profess- 
orship. Judge  Story  had  said,  more  than  once,  ''  I  shall  die  content, 
so  &r  as  my  professorship  is  concerned,  if  Charles  Sumner  is  to  eno- 
oeed  me."  Chancellor  Kent  declared  that  he  was  "the  only  person 
in  the  country  competent  to  succeed  Stoiy."  Different  gentlemen  of 
the  highest  name  in  jurisprudence,  both  of  Maasachus^ts  and  otter 
States,  proposed  to  interest  themselves  with  the  corporation  fiar  his 
appointment ;  but  he  discouraged  the  movement^  saying  that,  as  he  was 
unwilling  to  engage  to  accept  the  post,  if  ofiered  to  him,  he  could  not 
sanction  any  application  or  suggestion  iu  his  behaUl  It  never  was 
offered  to  him.  Beport  said  that  his  opinions  on  questions  of  great 
public  interest  which  had  then  begun  to  estate  the  community  weired 
against  him. 

In  relation  to  Mr.  Sumner's  oration  at  the  head  of  this  article, 
entitled  ''  The  True  Grandeur  of  Nations,"  the  Hon.  Judge  Story 
wrote  of  it  to  the  author,  that  '^  it  is  certainly  a  very  striking  production, 
and  will  fully  sustain  your  reputation  for  high  talents,  various  readnsg 
and  exact  scholarship.  There  are  a  great  many  passages  in  it  which 
are  wrought  out  with  an  exquisite  finish,  and  elegance  of  dietioQ,  and 
classical  beauty.  I  go  earnestly  and  heartily  along  with  many  of  your 
sentiments  and  opinions.  They  are  such  as  befit  an  exalted  mind,  and 
an  enlarged  benevolence.  But,  from  the  length  and  breadth  of  your 
doctrine  as  to  war,  I  am  compelled  to  dissent.     In  my  jodgment, 
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liar  k,  under  gome  (ibihoagh  I  agree  not  under  many)  circimstanoes, 
not  only  justifiable,  but  an  indispensable  part  of  publie  duty;  and  if 
the  reasoning  which  yon  haye  adqyted  be  sound,  it  extends  fiir  beyond 
the  limits  to  which  you  have  now  confined  it  It  is  not,  however,  my 
intention  to  discuss  the  matter  at  all  with  you.  I  am  too  old  to  desire 
or  even  indulge  in  oontroversy.  No  one  who  knows  you  can  doubt  the 
entire  sincerity  with  which  you  have  spoken.  All  that  I  desire  to 
claim  is  as  sincere  a  conyiciaon  that,  in  the  extent  to  which  you  seem 
to  press  your  doctrines,  they  are  not,  in  my  judgment,  defensible.  In 
many  parts  of  your  discourse,  I  have  been  struck  with  the  strong 
resemblances  which  it  bears  to  the  manly  endiusiasm  of  Sir  James 
Mackintosh ;  but  I  think  that  he  would  have  di£Ebred  fixmi  you  in 
respect  to  war,  and  would  have  maintained  a  moderation  of  views 
belongmg  at  once  to  his  philosophy  and  his  life." 

In  this  performance  of  Mr.  Sumner,  at  the  celebration  of  independ- 
ence, there  is  abundant  evidence  of  the  ability  of  the  author  to  distin- 
guish himself  as  a  rhetorician  and  orator.  There  are  glowing  passages 
iu  this  oration,  which  thrill  the  very  soul.  There  is  here  and  there  a 
pomp  of  language,  says  the  North  American  Beview,  a  procession  of 
gorgeous  periods,  diat  hurries  the  reader  irresistibly  and  willingly 
along.  But  these  spots  are  interspersed  and  intersected  by  veins  and 
seams  of  quite  another  ore.  We  are  sometimes  surprised  and  disap- 
pointed by  a  prosaic  dash  in  the  very  midst  of  an  eloquent  paragraph, 
and  occasionally  bewildered  by  a  chaotic  confusion  of  metaphors.  It 
would  be  ungrateful  and  un&ir  to  ransack  a  popular  oration  for 
instances  of  bad  taste  and  fiiulty  expression ;  and  yet,  where  a  per- 
formance bears  ample  marks  of  supplementaiy  additions,  we  could 
wish  that  the  author's  privilege  of  retrenchment  had  also  been  more 
liberally  exercised.  The  very  confines  of  courtesy  are  reached  in  the 
phrase,  '*  respectable  citizens  volunteer  to  look  like  soldiers,"  consid- 
ering the  circumstances  of  the  occasion.  We  must  also  call  the  author's 
attention  to  the  incongruity  of  the  several  kinds  of  physical  elevation 
and  moral  grandeur  that  are  huddled  together  in  Hie  following  pas- 
sage :  "As  the  cedars  of  Lebanon  are  higher  than  the  grass  of  the 
valley;  as  the  heavens  are  higher  than  the  earth ;  as  man  is  higher 
than  the  beasts  of  the  field;  as  the  angels  are  higher  than  man;  as  he 
that  ruleth  his  spirit  is  higher  than  he  that  taketh  a  city, — so  are  the 
virtues  and  victories  of  peace  higher  than  the  virtues  and.victories  of 
war."  Once  more :  we  cannot  conceive  how,  in  his  description  of  the 
53 
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iHiinin  rf  rtin  Fnimii  nniufnii  by  &•  Gsub,  At  Mdm  cioQld 
tortimd  Lhy'B  m  ves/iMelw  inrftMnt  into  <<oa  atomple."  The  i«iy 
iBgemons  and  strikbg  pinUel  4ii!wii  by  die  orator  between  wtknal 
nan  and  tbe  old  wagsrof  battfe,  « the  most  arigmal  and  eSbctiTe  por- 
tion of  the  addreao.  It  ivaa  pnblidied  m  En^and,  in  a  neat  teaet 
ftm,  and  alao  in  SeoUand,  by  ike  adTooates  of  peace,  and  eeattered 
0f«r  the  qneea'g  doBuni<»»  by  the  tens  of  thoogands;  and  probably  no 
natknial  oration  wbb  ever  more  widely  eiroalated,  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic.  It  has  been  oarefidly  rensed,  and  objeclienable  pnasagos 
eqmnged.  An  emberanoe  of  dsMical  alliiaionB  is  a  peeuUar  debet 
in  the  compositioDs  of  Charles  Smnner. 

Mr.  Sumner  interweaipes  his  peace  princ^es  in  the  admirable  Atkk 
of  Washington  Allstoa,  the  artist,  where  he  reonrks  that,  early  in  K&, 
Allston  had  a  fondness  for  pieces  representbg  banditti,  bat  this  taste 
does  not  appear  in  his  later  works.  And,  when  asked  if  he  woold 
nndertake  to  fill  the  vacant  panels  m  the  rotonda  of  the  eapitol  at 
Washington,  shoold  Congress  determine  to  order  such  a  work,  he  is 
reported  to  hare  said,  in  memoraUe  words,  '^I  will  paiot  only  one  sob- 
jeet,  and  choose  my  own;  no  batde-pieee."  This  dedWon  Mr.  Subk 
ner  urges  as  an  anli-war  ^peal,  though  it  may  have  been  a  matter  of 
individual  taste.  This  is  aboat  equivalent,  in  eibet,  says  a  oiitie,  to  a 
dergymanforhiddmgfirem  the  polpit  the  handling,  by  artists,  of  heathen 
snbjects ;  waging  a  warfim,  in  the  name  of  Christianity,  against  Bao- 
ehns,  Jnpiter  and  A^llo,  <m  tibe  walls  of  oar  parlors;  llieidohitry  of 
cameos  and  breaBt(»ns,  and  the  damnatory  inflnmces  of  pagan  bronaes 
and  letternseals.  ff  a  paintw  has  the  genios  of  Yemet,  or  a  Won* 
vermans,  for  batde-pieoes,  in  the  name  of  the  peace-societies,  let  him 
paint  them.  Are  not  the  war-painters  the  trae  peace  evangelistB,  by 
bringing  Mr.  Sonmer's  argoments  most  vividly  before  the  "fiudifid 
eyeB"of  speotatoni? 

ffiiherto,  though  voting  with  the  Whig  party,  he  had  taken  no  actave 
part  in  politics.  The  coofused  state  of  pid>lio  afiirs  in  the  year  1846 
drew  him,  by  his  sense  of  justice  and  philanthrc^y,  into  that  line  of 
action.  Intheautumnof  that  year,  the  measures  for  the  extenai<m  of 
die  dave-power,  by  the  annenation  of  Texas,  being  m  progress,  meet* 
iiigi  vrere  held  in  dilbrent  towns  of  Massachusetts,  as  wdl  as  in  other 
States,  with  a  view  to  concentrate  the  public  opinion  opposed  to  the 
consumnuition  of  that  measure^  in  remonstranees  to  the  Congress  thoa 
abenttomeet.    AtapopukrooavetttionybeldatFaneoilHaafortha* 


parpofle,oiiiihd  ^dioTNovmbev,  Mr;  ftmaer  pwwneei  the  hrilliiMt 
speech  preserved  in  the  eeoond  vtilttiaeof  hk  *<  OmtioBB  and  ^eeobMy" 
lately  publidied.  His  ma^  ^jpeaceaoe  of  the  kmd  w»  in  SeptoMher 
of  the  Mowii^  jetBOt,  when,  at  the  recjoMt  of  those  6bBatg6d  witih  Iks 
arrangements  of  the  oeoaaion,  he  ad&eaeed  the  Whig  State  Convestte 
'<  on  the  anti-filayery  dntiee  of  the  Whig  party."  In  the  foUoimg 
mozA,  he  addressed  through  the  &e«mp«petB  a  letter  of  rebnhe  to  Mr. 
Wintlufop,  ikm  moaaber  of  Ckmgran  fiR>ni  Boston,  for  the  vote  in  &«0r 
of  the  war  irith  Mexico,  ly  trtdeh  that  gendeman  had  agitated  a 
porti<m  of  his  immediate  eonstitiieBts^  as  WfU  as  die  people  <^  dda 
commonwealth. 

The  beet  piradiiotioiis  of  Charles  Sumner  ave  odoriferous  as  the 
freshly  gsihered  bouquet;  and  it  is  tribateenonj^  to  the  oration  for  tbs 
Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society,  at  Oambridge,  to  wspoioA  to  the  sentinient  of 
John  QuDcy  Adams,  at  the  feBtival  after  it  wae  ddttveied:  ^*  Ito 
memory  of  the  sehidar,  Ike  jurist,  the  artkty  and  the  philantfarepist; 
and  not  the  memory,  bnt  the  long  life,  of  the  kindred  spirit  who  has 
this  day  embahned  them  aL"  A  reviewer,  in  critiGiaing  the  allusions 
of  Sumner  to  the  value  of  dasaical  leaning  on  the  intellect,  remarks 
that  he  shrinks  from  the  mosal  efiets  of  a  dass  of  writings  which  are 
deficient  in  the  highest  charm  of  purity.  He  speaks  of  the  torrent  of 
Demosthenes,  dark  with  self-love  and  the  spirit  of  vengeance,  bat  has 
quenched  the  recollection  of  his  patriotic  fire.  Eitfid  phBosophy  is 
about  as  appropriately  ascribed  to  Tolly,  as  intemperate  doquence  with 
which  it  is  coupled.  Mr.  Sumner  qwaks,  witii  fanplied  censure,  of 
Homer's  insphjng  tale  of  blood,  aj^wrently  not  bearing  in  mind  the 
parting  of  Hector  and  Andromache,  or  Ike  domestic  beauty  of  the 
patriarchal  scenes  of  the  Odyssey;  and  the  blame  is  extended  even*  to 
Socrates,  in  his  "marvellous  teachings,"  and  the  '< mellifluous  wordir 
of  Plato,"  and  conctudee  with  these  worde :  ''  Greek  poetry  has  been 
likened  to  the  song  of  tiie  nightingale,  as  ishe  eits  on  the  rich,  symmet- 
rical crown  of  the  pabn-tree,  trilling  her  thick-warbled  notes;  but  even 
this  is  less  sweet  and  tender  than  the  music  of  the  human  heart  "^ 
There  is  no  charitable  fi)ot-note  here,  to  inform  us  of  the  souroe  ftom 
which  th»  comparisc^n  is  drawn.  Tins  nightingale,  of  course,  is  not 
KlUm's,  winch  trilled  its  tiddc  warbled  notes  "  in  Ike  olive-grove  of 
Aesdeme,"  and  whose  scmg  is  not  compared  to  Greek  poetiy.  "Nordo 
wetkariyunderstand,''  saye  the  reviewer,  "what  is  meant  by  themuai^ 
of  the  human  heart;  but,  if  Ae  didvda  of  that  love  whi^  is  stronger 
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tlna  dmtik  have  power  to  hmAe  such  music,  the  aar  must  be  dvll 
indeed  wbich  oauiot  detect  it  in  the  Aloeetis  and  the  Antigone."  Mr. 
Sumner,  however,  fredj  and  candidly  conoedee  the  irhoIeBome  infla- 
enee  of  ancient  letters,  with  the  exception  of  a  dear  want  of  moral 
power;  and  his  perfinmanoe  is  maflcoline, often  genial,  omatei  and 
d^jnified.  % 

Mr.  Sumner  is  xenarkaUe  fi»r  rhetmcal  power,  blandness  of  man- 
ners, and  melodioiis  vdoe ;  and  we  know  not  the  native  Bostoniaa  who 
80  eflbctiyel J  enchains  the  people  at  FanenilHall,  as  this  manlj  orator. 
One  of  his  wannest  admirers  expresses  the  opinion,  that  his  oiatioosand 
speeches  will  live  kng  as  liberty  and  humanity  continue  to  be  the  prey 
of  despotism  and  cruelty;  and  his  principles  will  live  and  bum  in  the 
bosoms  of  liberty's  own  apostles,  so  bng  as  war,  violence  and  slaveiy, 
shall  be  permitted  to  shower  their  curses  upon  the  world.  And  it  is 
not  likely  that  he  will  become  the  &vorite  of  a  par^  whose  standaid  » 
the  nmck-rake ;  and  a  Cambridge  poet  tiius  apostrophises : 

**  SniniMr,  from  tlij  ireU-ordend  nund  there  giom 
The  wondrooB  Ibnnt  of  leamix^  manifbld  ; 
nime  eloquenoe  o'er  BtorcB  of  wifldom  flows, 
LOW  ft  farottd  viyer  over  sands  of  gold.'* 

There  is  a  large  portion  of  the  community  who  have  no  doubt  that, 
if  his  philanthropic  heart  were  divested  of  the  ultraisms  of  the  age,  his 
influence  for  public  good  would  over-balance  the  retrograde  spell  that 
binds  him.  Such  radical  views  axe  rendered  ine&ctive,  as  an  effort 
with  his  own  extended  arm  to  grasp  and  roll  up,  like  a  scroll,  the  entiie 
extent  of  the  Niagara  Suspenaon  Bridge. 

The  persevering  and  ingenious  efforts  of  Mr.  Sumner,  for  prison 
discipline  reform,  in  1847,  advocating  the  exclusive  or  solitary  system 
of  Pennsylvania,  in  preference  to  the  social  system  of  Auburn  and 
Gharleetown,  Jwhich  elicited  impassioned  debates  during  seven  pro- 
tracted adjourned  and  densely  crowded  meeting?  of  the  Massachusetts 
Prison  Discipline  Soeiety,  strongly  indicate  the  energy  of  his  mind, 
and  his  power  of  diflcuBsion. 

We  notice  the  intellectual  strength,  forming  a  rare  uni(m,  in  his 
writings,  with  an  acute  sense  of  the  beautiful,  and  deligacy  in  the 
shadings  and  coloring  of  expression.  Mr.  Sumner  rarely  lets  the  har- 
mony of  a  sentence  weaken  ite  force,  or  the  wealth  of  his  diction  obscure 
the  clearness  of  his  thought    One  of  the  peculiarities  of  mere  style, 
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viinch  we  have  often  noticed  as  ^ving  the  efiect  of  ^igor  to  his  compo- 
sition, is  in  rejecting  every  saperflnons  syllable  from  the  latter  limb  of 
the  sentence,  so  as  to  ^ve  a  short  cadence,  and  a  sharp  termination. 
He  lavishes  his  riches  upon  the  earlier  claoses,  but  is  economical  at  the 
end ;  crowds  the  attention  at  first,  but  spares  it  with  a  grateful  snr* 
prise,  finally.  This  rarely  fails  to  be  an  effective  style  for  delivery; 
and,  aided,  in  Sumner's  case,  by  his  fine  personal  qualifications,  it  gives 
a  certain  character  of  manliness  and  directness  to  his  oratory.  It 
affixes  the  charm  of  simplicity  just  where  it  was  in  danger  of  being 
missed. 

Mr.  Sumner,  in  sketching  the  lineaments  of  another,  has  very  graph- 
ically drawn  his  own  portrait,  when  he  says,  "  He  was  of  Ihat  rare  and 
happy  constitution  of  mind,  in  which  occupation  is  the  normal  state. 
He  was  possessed  by  a  genius  for  labor.  Others  may  moil  in  the  law 
as  successfully  as  he,  but  without  his  loving,  successful  earnestness  of 
study.  What  he  undertook  he  always  did  with  his  heart,  soul,  and 
mind ;  not  with  reluctant,  vain  compliance,  but  with  his  entire  nature 
bent  to  the  task.  As  in  his  friendships  and  in  the  warmth  of  sodely, 
so  was  he  in  his  studies.  His  heart  embraced  labor,  as  his  hand 
grasped  the  hand  of  a  friend." 

By  his  perseverance  in  a  course  opposed  by  a  majoriiy  of  the  Whig 
party,  Mr.  Sumner's  ties  to  it  were  weakened,  though  he  had  not 
yet  become  entirely  separated  from  its  counsels.  Partly  because  he 
could  not  yet  prevail  upon  himself  to  renounce  a  resolution  long  ago 
formed,  to  avoid  public  office  altogether  (for,  to  use  his  own  expression, 
''  the  strife  of  parties  had  seemed  ignoble  to  him  "),  partly  from  con- 
siderations of  delicacy,  incident  to  the  course  he  had  taken  in  opposition 
to  Winthrop,  he  refused,  when  urgently  invited,  to  allow  himself  to  be 
put  forward  as  a  rival  candidate  to  that  gentleman,  in  the  election  then 
coming  on.  On  the  4th  of  November,  1846,  at  a  meeting  of  citizens 
fiivorable  to  the  election  of  his  friend  who  had  consented  to  fill  the  unin- 
viting place  of  candidate  against  an  overwhelming  majority,  he  deliv- 
ered a  "  speech  against  the  Mexican  war,  and  all  supplies  for  its  pros- 
ecution." Determined,  as  he  continued  to  be,  against  public  office,  he 
was  now  unavoidably  embarked  in  politics.  He  could  not  be  spared 
from  the  great  exigencies  of  the  time.  There  was  no  retreat,  except 
in  desertion  of  a  cause  to  which  nature  and  training  alike  had  pledged 
him.  The  course  of  public  affidrs,  down  to  the  close  of  the  last  year, 
gave  rise  to  the  succession  of  speeches  and  writings  contained  in  the 
68* 
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laoond  of  Iw  vohiMi  kftdjr  foUidiad, — fohiaee  lidi  la  qiporition 
and  bcQIvnt  enforoement  of  the  doctrines  of  Christiaa  politioB,  aiq[jied 
to  the  ezisliog  oondiiioii  of  afiirs  in  this  conntiy.  A  great  oocwoil 
mA  a  great  impube  aeiiod  upon  him,  and  enfomd  the  appeal  of  hig 
fijend  Jdin  Qoiaoj  Adama,  when,  in  an  intoniev  during  Mr.  Adama' 
iUiMB,  that  iUnstrioaa  iMn  nig^  upon  him  the  obligationa  wliieh 
demanded  him  finr  the  poUic  aeraoe,  and  aaid  to  him,  atpartingi  "Be 
90i  Atticna." 

Mr.  Snmner  ms  noi  an  aaeociate  to  be  viUin^j  parted  with;  and, 
notwithstanding  his  intraotaUeness,  he  eontinned  to  be  reopgniied  by 
Ifce  Whig  part^,  till  its  presidential  nomination  in  1848.  Bot  in  the 
antomn  of  that  jear,  in  the  presidential  canvass,  which  issoed  in  the 
election  of  Qen.  Taylor,  he  took  aneflbsient  part,  repeatedlj  addressing 
pqimkr  oomrentions,  in  diflbronft  parts  of  Massachusetts  and  elaewbere, 
m  behalf  of  Mr.  Van  Boren,  the  candidate  of  the  new  Free  Soil  party. 
On  die  24th  day  of  April,  1851,  he  rec^ved  the  ekclion  of  the  House 
of  BepresentatiTes  of  the  State,  in  oonoanence  with  the  prewos  yote 
of  the  Senate,  after  twenty-six  ballottingB. 

We  would  here  take  oocasion  to  notice  a  pleasant  allusion  to  the 
new  party  that  has  risen  amongst  ms,  oontained  in  a  qpeeoh  at 
Salem,  during  the  presidential  contest  of  1848 :  "I  do  not  know 
how  it  is  with  yoa,"  said  Bufas  Ghoate;  ^'bnt  I  most  oonfisss  I 
haTe  never  met  with  any  man  who,  having  been  a  Whig,  has  devoted 
himself  to  this  new  organisation,  and  yet  who,  directly  and  in  terms, 
has  expressed  it  aa  his  opinicm  that  the  objects  of  llie  Whig  party 
have  Ceased  to  be  important  snd  of  yake.  They  say  they  thoo^t 
that '  the  Whig  party  was  dead; '  very  much  aa  the  Bev.  Ebeneonr 
Groikshank,  I  believe,  in  the  Pickwick  Papers,  being  himself  in  a 
genial  condition,  and  his  audience  all  sober,  begins  by  saying,  '  In  my 
opinion,  the  assembly  is  drunk.'  ^The  Whig  party  was  dead;'  but  I 
have  never  met  the  first  msn  who,  having  been  a  Whig,  has  ever 
daced  to  say  that,  in  his  judgment,  the  great  doctrines  of  our  creed 
are  not  as  important  and  as  valuable  as  ever,  could  we  but  be  united 
iqpon  what  he  has  come  to  consider  a  larger  and  a  paramount  olgect — 
the  rescue  of  our  new  territory  from  slavery.  The  Whig  party  is 
*dead,'  is  it?  This  looks  mightily  like  it!  this  sounds  mightily  like 
iti  [alluding  to  the  immense  assembly,  and  to  the  cheering  of  the 
crowd  outside.]  Somebody  is  dead, —  there  is  no  doubt  of  that; — but 
it  is  not  we, — it  is  not  the  Whig  party.  '  Thou  art  not^dead ! '  as 
Qrattan  used  to  apostrophiie  to  Ireland,  — 


<  Iboa  art  not  lanqpusliBd  1 

To«th  and  bokuty  itiU  are  eriqiMQ 
On  thy  lip  and  on  thy  cheek, — 
BeaAh's  pale  flag  is  not  adTanoM  fliefe.' 


I  wf^  %  UnA  I  never  yet  bend  tlM  fiiet  men  eeydttt  aDjone  of  die 
diiotriaee  vpm  wludi  om  peitj  ivae  otguaui  has  bet^  m  the  eligkt- 
eet  di^gree  ite  iaap^rteiice  and  ¥al«e  in  ptactksal  politics."  "Tlie 
weiry  nwdneflB  of  party  Btoib  hae  oementecl  our  Union,"  saya  Ms. 
CSboate.  ^^Idem  sentire  de  rtpuUiM^ — »  eanmanity  of  opimona 
jaskm  tibe  maaaea  of  tlie  people,  however  iridely  aoattered,  neidrdoer 
]ii^[^boia  and  frieada ;  and  ibiis  the  Yoloaoic  fires  liave  blazed,  but 
bave  prsTented  the  earthqiiake.  Oqr  railroads,  our  telegEaphic  wives 
themselves,  oondiiet  along  the  s4song  g^vanic  stream  of  oonaentaneooa 
opinions  and  yiewa.  Time  and  qMiee  have  been  annihilated.  Every 
man's  national  politios  make  him  at  home  eyeiywbere ;  and  thns  the 
ahaifest,  the  noisiest,  and  the  most  dangeroos  moments  ol  politioal 
discassum,  have  be^  the  safisst  &r  Ae  eoimtr^." 

At  the  Gape  God  Associaition,  the  following  aentiment  was  advanced 
by  Charles  Sumner:  "  The  Demon  of  PoUtioal  Strife :  If  it  cannot  be 
exoroised  firom  public  afiairs,  ktna,  at  least,  prevent  the  evil  spirit  from 
taking  a  place  at  the  family  hearth,  from  entering  the  private  cirde,  or 
from  troubling  the  oharities  of  Ufe." 

When  the  national  Fugitive  Slave  Law*—  the  princ^  of  whidb, 
in  the  minds  <^  many  eminent  jurists,  was  recognised  by  our  &theBi 
in  the  federal  constitution — was  practically  tested  by  the  return  of 
the  slave  Hamlet,  from  New  York,  to  his  master  at  Ae  aouth,  it  pro^ 
duced  an  ezdtemait  Ihat,  like  an  earthquake,  shook  the  nation  from 
the  centre  to  its  remotest  parts;  and  Charles  Sumner  delivered  an 
impassioned  speech  at  Faneuil  Hall,  which  was  received  with  thunders 
of  applause^  Nov.  6, 1850,  at  a  Free  soil  meeting. 

The  great  objects  of  the  Free  S(m1  party  are  exhibited  in  this 
speech;  and  we  know  not  any  more  correct  exponent  of  their  princi- 
ples than  Mr.  Sumner.  '^It  is  a  mistake  to  say,"  remarks  he,  "that 
we  seek  to  interfere,  through  Congress,  with  slavery  in  the  States,  or 
in  any  way  to  direct  the  legislation  of  Congress  upon  subjects  within 
its  jurisdiction.  Our  political  aims,  as  well  as  our  political  duties,  are 
coextensive  with  our  political  responsibilities.  And,  since  we  at  the 
north  are  responsible  for  slavery  whoever  it  exists,  under  the  juris- 
diction of  CongresSi  it  is  unpardonable  in  us  not  to  exert  every  power 
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we  po0Befl8  to  enlist  Gongress  against  it  Looking  at  details,  ire 
demand,  first  and  foremost,  the  instant  repeal  of  the  FngitiTe  Slave 
Bill.  We  demand  the  abolitioQ  of  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
We  demand  the  exercise  by  Gongress,  in  all  territories,  of  its  time- 
honored  power  to  prohibit  slavery.  We  demand  of  Gongress  to  refbse 
to  receive  into  the  Union  any  new  slave  State.  We  demand  Ae  ab<v- 
lition  of  the  domestic  slave-trade,  so  fiur  as  it  can  be  constitationally 
reached,  bat  particularly  on  the  high  seas,  under  the  national  flag. 
And,  generally,  we  demand  from  the  federal  government  the  exercise 
of  all  its  consdtational  power  to  relieve  itself  from  responsibility  for 
slavery.  And  yet  one  thing  farther  must  be  done.  The  slave  power 
must  be  overturned,  so  that  the  federal  government  may  be  put 
openly,  actively  and  perpetoally,  on  the  side  of  freedom. 

'*  It  happens  to  me  to  sustain  an  important  relation  to  this  bilL 
Early  in  professional  life,  I  was  designated,  by  the  late  Mr.  Justice 
Story,  one  of  the  commissioners  of  the  courts  of  the  United  States ; 
and,  though  I  have  not  very  often  exerdsed  the  frmctions  of  this  post, 
yet  my  name  is  still  upon  die  lists.  As  sach,  I  am  one  of  those  before 
whom,  under  the  recent  act  of  Gongress,  the  panting  fugitive  may  be 
brought  for  the  dedsion  of  the  question  whether  he  is  a  freeman  or  a 
skive.  But,  while  it  becomes  me  to  speak  with  caution,  I  shall  not 
hesitate  to  speak  with  plainness.  I  cannot  forget  that  I  am  a  tnan^ 
although  I  am  a  commissioner."  "  For  myself,  let  me  say  that  I  can 
imagine  no  office,  no  sakry,  no  consideration,  which  I  would  not  gladly 
forego,  rather  than  become,  in  any  way,  an  agent  for  enslaving  my 
brother  man.  Where  for  me  would  be  comfort  and  solace,  after  sudli 
a  work?  In  dreams  and  in  waking  hours,  in  solitude  and  in  the  street, 
in  the  meditations  of  the  closet,  and  in  the  affiurs  of  men, —  wherever 
I  turned,  there  my  victim  would  stare  me  in  the  face;  from  the  distant 
rice-fields  and  sugar-pkntationfi  of  the  south,  his  cries  beneath  the 
vindictive  lash,  his  moans  at  the  thought  of  liberty, — once  his,  now, 
alas !  ravished  firom  him, —  would  pursue  me,  telHng  the  tale  of  his 
fearful  doom,  and  sounding  in  my  ears,  ^  Thou  art  the  man ! ' 

'^  There  is  a  legend  of  Venice,  consecrated  by  the  pencil  of  one  of 
her  greatest  artists,  that  the  apostle  St  Mark  suddenly  desoended 
into  the  public  square,  and  broke  the  manacles  of  the  slave,  even  before 
the  judge  who  had  decreed  his  doom.  Should  Massachusetts  be  ever 
desecrated  by  such  a  judgment,  may  the  good  apostle,  with  valiant 
arm,  once  more  descend  to  break  the  manacles  of  the  slave! "    In 
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tegud  to  liie  approach  of  the  daye^hnnter  to  oar  borders,  Mr.  Sunuier 
Bays:  ''Into  MaBsachiuettB  he  most  not  come.  I  counsel  no  violence. 
I  ironld  not  touch  his  person.  Not  inih  whips  and  thongs  would  I 
scourge  him  from  the  land.  The  contempt,  the  indignation,  the  abhor- 
rence of  the  community,  shall  be  our  weapons  of  offence.  Whereyer 
he  moves,  he  shall  &aA  no  house  to  receive  him,  no  table  spread  to 
nourish  him,  no  welcome  to  cheer  him.  The  dismal  lot  of  the  Boman 
esdle  shall  be  his.  He  shall  be  a  wanderer,  without  roof,  fire,  or 
water.    Men  shall  point  at  him  in  the  streets,  and  on  the  highways, — 

*  Sleep  Bhall  ndther  night  nor  dmj 
Hang  npon  his  pent-house  lid ; 
He  shsU  lire  a  man  forbid ! 
•  Weaiy  seyen  nights,  nine  times  nine, 

ShaU  he  dwindle,  peak  and  pine ! '  " 

In  this  speech  of  Mr.  Sumner,  a  parallel  is  drawn  between  the 
Stamp  Act  and  the  Fugitive  Slave  Act,  in  which  he  showed  how  "  the 
unconquerable  rage  of  the  people  "  had  compelled  the  stamp  officers  to 
resign  their  offices,  in  1766,  and  contended  that  the  slave  act  and  the 
stamp  act  were  alike  unconstitutional.  An  energetic  writer  in  the 
Transcript,  over  the  signature  of  '^  Sigma,"  and  recognized  as  ''The 
Sexton  of  the  Old  School,"  whose  spirit  of  philanthropy  in  the  tem- 
perance reform  has  given  him  immortal  &me  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic,  contends  there  is  no  similarity  between  them.  "  Our  fath- 
ers," says  Sigma,  "were  not  represented, — we  are;  they  had  no 
power,  by  their  suffrages,  to  change  their  law-makers, — we  have ;  they, 
and  many  great  men,  members  of  the  British  Parliament,  utterly 
denied  the  right  of  taxation, — we  recognise  our  constitutional  obliga- 
tions;"—  and,  in  a  tone  of  sarcasm,  when  alluding  to  the  remark  of 
Mr.  Sumner,  "  I  counsel  no  violence,"  Sigma  retorts,  ''  He  vivified 
the  fury  of  the  masses,  by  reminding  them  of  the  unconquerable  rage 
of  the  people  in  1765, —  but  he  counselled  no  violence !  He  held  up 
the  i»esent  and  the  former  occasion  as  equally  demanding  an  exhibition 
of  then*  unconquerable  rage, — but  he  counselled  no  violence!  He 
tdseA  Ihem  if  we  should  be  more  tolerant  now  than  were  those  whose 
unconquerable  rage'drove  magistrates  firom  their  homes,  sacked  their 
houses,  compelled  their  wives  and  daughters  to  fly,  in  terror,  for  their 
lives,  guszled  their  liquors,  and  stole  their  gold, — but  be  counselled 
no  violence !  To  let  them  )mow  they  were  not  alone  in  their  treason- 
aUe  purposes,  he  significantly  assured  them  there  were  not  wanting 
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tfttM  irkoirm  leady  to  z«wti  die  Imi  «f 
tlMifiiytwtyfittee,— bath»eoi^^ 

Mr.  8wBD0r,in  hk  qiMkoQ  the  flixvofdii  UoteiSAite 
Jen.  27, 1852,  ia  &?or  of  a  bill  gnatiog  the  la^  of  m^  and  : 
ft  0notof  laiid  to  the  State  of  Iow»,  in  llie  oonalaiifilioii  €f  < 
loede  ia  th«t  Stote,  thus  enkifoeo^i  the  beoefit  wfaidi  will  resali  < 
the  openii^  of  a  i«»w  ooinittaiucatkm,  by  vhidk  1^ 
MiflfliaBippi  wiU  be  bioa^  into  ooiuiectiQB  widbi  the  Athatiii  eeebeari, 
end  by  nhieh  the  dietant  poeti  of  OoanoS  Bleft  w9l  beoome  a  snbnb 
of  Waahington.  It  would  be  difficult  to  ezaggerato  the  infliieiioe  of 
roads  as  means  of  civilization.  This,  at  leas^  nuij  be  said :  where 
roads  are  not,  civilization  cannot  be ;  and  civili^tion  advances  as  roads 
are  extended.  By  these,  religion  and  knowledge  are  diffiised;  inter- 
course of  all  kinds  is  promoted;  the  producer,  the  manufiicturer  and 
the  consumer,  are  all  brought  nearer  together  ]  oommerce  is  quiokened ; 
n^arkets  are  opened ;  property,  wherever  touched  by  these  lines,  ii 
changed,asby  a  magio  rod,  into  new  values;  and  the  great  cuixeat  of 
travel,  like  that  stream  of  dassic  fiiUe,  or  one  of  the  rivers  of  eor  own 
California,  hurries  in  a  channel  of  golden  sand.  The  roads,  together 
with  the  laws,  of  ancient  Rome,  are  now  better  remembered  than  her 
victories.  The  ilaminian  and  Appian  ways,  once  trod  by  retanu^g 
proconsuls  and  tributary  kings,  slill  remain  as  beneficent  representa- 
tives of  her  departed  grandear.  Under  God,  the  road  and  the  school- 
mastor  are  the  two  chief  agents  of  human  improvement  The  educa- 
tion begun  by  the  schoohnaster  is  eipanded,  liberalized  and  completed, 
by  intercourse  with  the  world;  and  this  intercourse  finds  new  oj^porta- 
nities  and  inducements  in  every  road  that  is  built 

^  Our  country  has  already  done  much  in  this  regard.  Throo^  a 
remarkable  line  of  steam  communications,  chiefly  by  railroad,  its  whde 
population  is  now,  or  will  be  soon,  brought  close  to  the  bordeis  of 
Iow&  The  cities  of  the  southern  seaboard  —  Oiarleston,  Savaanahi 
and  Mobile  —  are  already  stretehing  ihdr  lines  in  this  direction,  sooa 
to  be  completed  conductors ;  while  the  traveller  from  all  the  prinoipal 
points  of  the  northern  seaboard, — from  Porthind,  Boston,  Provideno^ 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  Washington, —  now  passed 
without  impedim^t  to  this  remote  r^on,  traversing  a  territoiy  of 
unexampled  resources, —  at  once  a  magazine  and  a  gEanaxy, —  iim 
largest  coal-field,  and  at  the  same  time  the  laigiist  com-fidd,  of  tke 
known  globe, —  winding  his  way  among  churches  and  school-hpoao^ 
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;  fimsti  and  gudens,  by  TiDag^B,  towoe  and  oitifiBy  along  ih•Mi^^ 
along  riTers  and  Ucea,  inth  aapeed  irliich  maj  zeoall  the  gdk>p  of  the 
ghoBtly  horaeinan  in  tbe  ballad : 

'  Fled  pait  oa  right  and  left  how  flwl 

Beoh  Ibreet,  groTe,  and  bower ! 
On  right  and  left  fled  past  liow  Art 
Baoh  eity,  town,  and  tower ! 

*  Tramp !  tramp !  along  the  land  ISnMf  speed. 
Splash !  splMh !  along  the  sea.' 

On  tbe  banks  of  the  Miasissippi  be  is  now  arrested.  The  proposed 
road  in  Iowa  will  bear  the  adventarer  yet  farther,  to  the  banks  of  the 
Missouri ;  and  this  distant  giant  stream,  mightiest  of  the  earth,  leaping 
firom  its  sources  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  will  be  clasped  with  the 
Atlantic  in  the  same  iron  bracelet  In  all  this,  I  see  not  only  further 
opportunities  for  commerce,  but  a  new  extension  to  civilization,  and 
increased  strength  to  our  national  Union. 

"  A  heathen  poet,  while  picturing  the  golden  age  without  long  lines 
of  road,  has  ignorantly  indicated  this  circumstance  as  creditable  to  that 
imaginary  period,  in  contrast  with  his  own.  '  How  well,'  exclauned 
the  youthful  Tibullus,  ^  they  lived  while  Saturn  ruled, — before  the 
eoarth  was  opened  by  bmg  ways : ' 

*  Qoam  bene  Satomo  yiyebant  rege ;  prioaqiiam 
Tdlus  in  longa$  est  patrfaeia  vioi,' 

But  the  true  golden  age  is  before  us, —  not  behind  us ;  and  one  of 
its  tokens  will  be  the  completion  of  those  long  ways^  by  which  vil- 
lages, towns,  counties,  states,  provinces,  nations,  are  all  to  be  asso- 
ciated and  knit  together  in  a  fellowship  that  can  never  be  broken." 


PLINY  MERRICK. 

JULY  %  1845.    BULOGT  05  PRSSIDBNT  JACKSON. 

The  irresistible  impression  of  every  patriotic  heart,  on  reading 
the  eloquent  eulogy  of  Judge  Merrick,  delivered  in  Faneuil  Hall,  on 
our  modem  Roman,  must  be  that,  if  Jackson  was.  iron-willed  and 
daring,  his  decisive  energy  was  devoted  to  the  wel&re  of  his  country, 
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and  he  has  tlias  more  firmly  c^nented  our  vast  republican  edifice. 
"  IJndoabtedly  by  &r  the  most  important  and  alarming  political  ques- 
tions which  have  ever  arisen  under  the  constitution  since  its  adoption," 
says  Judge  Merrick,  ''  were  those  created  by  the  measures  pursued  by 
South  Carolina  during  the  administration  of  President  Jackson,  in  resist- 
ance of  the  laws  of  the  United  States  fi>r  the  collection  of  its  revoiue. 
^'Not  claiming  to  exercise  that  great  fundamental  popular  right 
which  precedes  and  underlies  all  constitutions  and  forms  of  goyemment, 

—  that  incontestible,  inalienable  and  indefeasible,  right  of  the  people, 
to  reform,  alter  or  totally  change  the  government,  when  their  protec- 
tion, safety,  prosperity  and  happiness,  require  it, —  South  Carolina 
insisted  that,  under  the  constitution,  and  in  strict  conformity  to  the 
terms  upon  which  she  had  entered  the  Union,  and  to  her  obligation  to 
the  rest  of  the  United  States,  it  was  competent  for  her  people  to 
denounce  a  law  of  Congress  as  unconstitutional,  null  and  void,  and  to 
prohibit  all  execution  of  its  provisions  within  the  limits  of  her  terri- 
tory. And,  in  pursuance  of  this  extravagant  assumption,  a  popular 
convention,  assembled  in  conformity  to  an  act  of  her  Legislature, 
assumed  the  tremendous  responsibility  of  aboHshing  the  obnoxious  law, 
and  of  placing  the  State  in  an  attitude  of  open,  direct  and  undisguised, 
hostility  to  the  general  government  Never  could  there  be,  in  the  his- 
tory of  an  ardent,  generous  and  free  people,  a  crisis  of  more  thrilling 
interest  or  portentous  disaster  than  this ;  but  never  could  there  have 
been  found  a  magistrate  better  fitted  for  so  terrible  an  emergency  than 
Andrew  Jackson.  In  the  gravity  of  his  wisdom,  he  paused  in  the  reflec- 
tion that  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of  the  existing  and  of  unborn 
generations,  under  a  constitution  establishing  the  freest  government  on 
earth,  bound  together  in  the  bonds  of  a  political  union  cemented  with 
the  blood  of  a  noble,  self-sacrificing  ancestry,  depended  upon  his  deci- 
sion, his  prudence,  his  counsel,  and  his  strength.  He  examined  all  the 
questions  involved  in  the  great  controversy  with  the  most  thorough  and 
searching  scrutiny,  in  every  aspect  in  which  they  could  be  considered, 

—  in  every  light  in  which  they  could  be  presented;  and,  throwing 
himself  into  the  arms  of  the  people,  and  relying  upon  their  stability  in 
virtue,  and  loyalty  in  patriotism,  he  issued,  in  the  form  of  a  proclama- 
tion, one  of  the  most  remarkable  papers  ever  addressed  by  a  govern- 
ment to  its  citizens.  Demolishing  the  sophistry  of  opposing  arguments, 
and  unfolding,  with  the  utmost  clearness,  his  views  of  the  true  prin- 
ciples of  constitutional  union,  he  appealed,  with  all  the  earnestness  that 
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dmget  eonld  inspire,  and  all  the  affection  that  could  warm  the  heart  of 
a  &ther,  to  the  generous  and  manly  people  of  his  native  State,  to  aban- 
don the  mad  project  of  disunion,  and  reunite  with  their  fellow--citizens 
in  lawful  and  constitutional  measures  for  the  redress  of  all  real  or 
apprehended  grievances.  But,  finally,  he  announced  his  unalterable 
determination,  upon  their  refusal  to  comply  with  their  constitutional 
obligations,  to  enforce  the  execution  of  the  laws  they  had  assumed  to 
annul,  at  the  hassard  of  every  consequence.  His  simple  but  authorita- 
tive mandate —  ^the  Union,  it  must  be  preserved' — came  like  sun- 
shine through  the  cloud, — like  the  benignant  light  of  the  guiding  star, 
through  the  mists  of  ocean,  to  the  anxious  mariner  tossed  on  its  bil- 
lows. The  effect  was  electrical,  grand,  and  decisive.  The  ranks  of 
opposition  swayed  away  from  their  organization,  and  every  defender  of 
the  constitution  rushed  to  the  rampart,  to  stand  by  its  noble  and  fear- 
less representative.  The  voices  of  congratulation,  of  defence,  of- com- 
promise, mingled  together,  and  the  thanksgivings  for  an  Union  pre- 
served went  up  once  more  from  the  hearts  of  an  united  people." 

Pliny  Merrick  was  bom  at  Brookfield,  Aug.  2,  1794 ;  was  a  son  of 
Hon.  Pliny  Merrick,  and  married  Mary  K,  daughter  of  Isaiah  Thomas, 
1821.  He  studied  law  with  Gov.  Levi  Lincoln,  during  which  period 
he  delivered  the  4th  of  July  oration,  at  Worcester,  in  1817,  when  he 
displayed  a  fertile  imagination  and  patriotic  ardor.  In  that  year  he 
opened  an  office  at  Worcester,  after  admission  to  the  bar,  where  he  prac- 
tised until  May,  1818,  when  he  removed  to  Charlton,  and  in  three 
months  was  located  at  Swanzey,  Bristol  county,  until  August,  1820. 
From  this  town  he  removed  to  Taunton,  and  became  partner  with 
Hon.  Marcus  Morton,  during  one  year,  to  1824,  when  he  returned  to 
Worcester,  July  6th  of  that  year,  and  was  appointed  the  county 
attorney  by  Gov.  Brooks.  In  1829  he  was  elected  president  of  the 
Anti-masonic  Convention  of  Massachusetts,  and  published  a  letter  on 
Speculative  Masoary  at  that  period.  In  1882  Gov.  Lincoln  appointed 
Mr.  Merrick  the  attorney  for  the  middle  district,  on  the  organization  of 
the  criminal  courts  distinct  from  the  civil  tribunals.  In  1827  he  was  a 
representative  for  Worcester,  and  was  several  years  a  selectman  of  the 
town.  In  1827  he  delivered  the  agricultural  address  for  Worcester 
Fair.  He  was  an  editor  of  the  National  ^gis,  in  Worcester,  as  suc- 
cessor to  Edward  D.  Bangs.  In  1843  Gov.  Morton  appointed  Mr. 
Merrick  a  judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas ;  and,  after  the  decease 
of  Judge  Thacher,  m  1844,  he  became  one  of  the  ez-officio  judges  of 
64 
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tk  Municipal  Cknirt  He  ms  elected  to  the  Sfeite  Sarnie  of  1850. 
Judge  Merrick  is  a  man  of  very  active  busmess  habitB,  and  was  presi- 
dent of  the  Worcester  and  Nashua  Baihroad  corporation.  He  is  pro- 
foundly learned  in  the  law,  and  amply  equal  to  civil,  political,  or 
business  stations.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1814,  on 
which  occasion  he  engaged  in  a  conference  on  the  rektive  connection, 
in  a  free  government,  <^  the  liberty  rf  the  press,  political  asBodations, 
and  the  frequency  of  elections.  Mr.  Merrick  was  originaOy  an  advo- 
cate of  the  cause  of  Freemasonry;  and  published,  in  1828,  a  Masonic 
address,  delivered  at  Norihborough,  whidi  is  much  at  variance  with  his 
letteronihe  subject  when  he  espoused  Anti-masonry.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  American  Antiquarian  Socie1y,and  will  long  be  remembered 
among  us  as  the  leading  counsel  in  the  defence  of  Professor  John  W. 
Webster,  for  the  murder  of  Dr.  Qeorge  Earkman.  In  1851  he  again 
aooq)ted  the  office  of  a  judge  of  the  Court  of  C!ommon  Pleas,  under 
QoT.  BriggB. 


ROBERT  CHARLES  WINTHROP. 

OOT.  16,  1845.    MBBCANTELB  UBBABT  A8B0CIAX[OH. 

"  If  one  were  called  on  to  say  what,  upcm  the  whole,  was  the  most 
distinctive  and  characterizing  feature  of  the  age  in  which  we  livei  I 
think  he  might  reply,"  says  Mr.  Winthrop,  ^'  that  it  was  the  rapid  and 
steady  progress  of  tiie  influence  of  commerce  upon  tiie  social  and  polit- 
ical condition  of  man.  The  policy  of  the  civilized  world  is  now  every- 
where and  eminentiy  a  commercial  policy.  No  longer  do  the  nations 
of  the  eartii  measure  their  rektive  consequence  by  the  number  and 
discipline  of  tiieir  armies  upon  tiie  land,  or  tiieir  armadas  upon  the  sea. 
The  tables  of  their  imports  and  exports,  the  tonnage  of  their  commer- 
cial marines,  the  value  and  variety  of  their  home  trade,  tiie  sum  total 
of  their  mercantile  exchanges,— tiiese  furnish  tiie  standards  by  which 
national  power  and  national  importance  are  now  marked  and  measured. 
Evm  extent  of  territorial  dominion  is  vabed  littie,  save  as  it  ^ves  scope 
and  verge  for  mercantile  transactions ;  and  th^  great  use  of  oohmks 
is  what  Lord  Sheffield  declared  it  to  be,  half  a  century  ago,  'the 
monopoly  of  tiieir  C(NQSumpti<»i}  and  the  carriage  of  their  produce.' 


*<  Iiook  to  Ae  dooMStiG  adxDixiistnitian,  or  the  fareigti  negotiati<Hi,  of 
oar  oim^  or  wxj  other  oivilnsed  coimtiy.  Listen  to  the  debates  of  tlia 
tmohoofles  of  the  iiiq)erial  Parliameiit  What  are  the  subjeeto  of  tbdr 
g^OBt  and  most  freqaentdiaoattiotis?  The  snooession  of  famOieB? 
The  marriage  of  prmoea?  !I9ie  conquest  of  provinces?  Thebalanoe 
of  power ?—  No;  the  bahiice  of  trade,  the  slidmg  scale,  com,  cotton, 
sogur}  timber, —  these  famish  now  the  home^an  threads  upon  which 
the  statesmen  of  modem  days  are  obliged  to  string  the  pearls  of  their 
parliamentary  rhetoric.  Nay,  the  prime  minister  himself  is  heard 
discoursing  npon  the  datiea  to  be  levied  upon  the  seed  of  a  certain 
savoiy  ye^BtaUe, — the  nae  of  which  not  even  Earisian  authority  has 
rendered  quite  genteel  upon  a  fidr  day, — as  gravely  as  if  it  were  as 
trite  in  re^u^  to  the  complaints  against  the  tariff  of  Great  Britain,  aa 
some  of  us  think  it  is  trae  in  reference  to  the  murmurs  against  our 
own  American  tarifl^  that '  all  the  tears  which  should  water  this  sorrow 
live  m  an  oftion  !  ^ 

"  ChrciBS  ovter  to  the  continent  What  is  the  great  &ct  of  the  day  in 
that  quarter?  Lo,  a  convention  of  delegates  from  ten  of  the  inde-^ 
pendent  States  of  Oerauoiy,  forgetting  their  own  political  rivalries  and 
social  feuds, — flinging  to  the  winds  all  the  fears  and  jealousies  which 
have  so  long  sown  dragon's  teeth  along  Ihe  borders  of  neighboring 
States  of  disptt)portioned  strength  and  different  forms  of  government, 
—  the  lamb  lying  down  with  the  lion, —  the  little  city  of  Frankfort 
Witih  the  proud  kingdom  of  Prussia,— and  all  entering  into  a  solemn 
lisagae  to  regulate  commerce  and  secure  markets !  What  occupy  the 
liiottg^ts  of  the  diplomatists, — the  Guizots,  and  Aberdeens,  and  Met- 
temichs?  Bedprocal  treaties  of  commerce  and  navigation, —  treaties 
to  advance  an  honest  trade,  or  sometimes  (I  thank  Heaven !)  to  abolish 
an  in&mous  and  accursed  traffic, —  these  are  the  engrossing  topics  of 
1h^  protocols  and  ultimatums.  Even  wars,  when  they  have  occurred. 
Or  when  they  have  been  rumored,  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  past,  how 
dmost  uniformly  has  the  real  motive,  whether  of  the  menace  or  of  the 
hostile  act,  proved  to  be, — whatever  may  have  been  the  pretence, — 
not,  as  aforetime,  to  destroy,  but  to  secure,  the  sources  of  commercial 
wealth.  Algiers,  A%hamstan,  China,  Texas,  Oregon,  all  point  more 
or  less  Srectly  to  one  and  the  same  pervading  policy  througliout  the 
imM, —  of  opening  new  markets,  securing  new  ports,  and  extending 
I  and  navigation  over  new  lands  and  new  seas. 


"Wdl  might  the  mail-clad  monarohfl  of  the  earlh  xe&ae  Aor 
ttfianoe  to  Colttmbiu,  and  reiraxd  his  matchless  exploit  with  begguj 
and  chains.  He  {ffojectedy  he  aoouai^shed,  that  which,  in  its  iiltk^ 
and  inevitable  ooDsequenoes,  was  to  wnst  from  their  hands  the  imple- 
ments of  their  ferocious  sport, — to  break  th^  bow  and  knap  tiieir 
spear  in  sunder,  and  all  but  to  eztingoish  the  source  of  their  pKOodest 
and  most  absolate  prerogatave. 

*  No  kingly  oonqneror,  since  time  heguk 
The  long  career  of  ages,  hatk  to  man 
A  scope  so  ample  given  Ibr  TVode't  bold  noge. 
Or  caused  on  earth's  vide  stage  sooh  rapd,  mighiy  dhsnge.' 

From  the  discovery  of  the  New  World,  the  mercanlile  sprit  has  been 
rapid! J  gaining  upon  its  old  antagonist;  and  the  establishment  upoa 
these  shores  of  our  own  republic,  >rho3e  Union  was  the  immediate 
result  of  commercial  necessities,  whose  independence  found  its  original 
impulse  in  commercial  oppressions,  and  of  whose  constitutioii  the  r^- 
ulation  of  commerce  was  die  first  leading  idea,  maj  be  regarded  as  the 
epoch  at  which  the  martial  spirit  finally  lost  ^supremacy,  which,  it  is 
believed  and  trusted,  it  can  never  reacquire. 

'^  Yes,  Mr.  President,  it  is  commerce  which  is  fiist  ezorciaiDg  Qie  &11 
spirit  of  war  fix)m  nations  which  it  has  so  long  been  tearing  and  rend* 
ing.  The  merchant  may,  indeed,  almost  be  seen,  at  this  moment,  gam- 
moning the  rulers  of  the  earth  to  his  counting-desk,  and  putting  them 
under  bonds  to  keep  the  peace  !  Upon  what  do  we  ourselves  rely,  to 
counteract  the  influence  of  the  close  approximation  of  yonder  flaming 
planet  to  our  sphere  ?  Let  me  rather  say  (for  it  is  not  in  our  stars,  but 
in  ourselves,  that  we  are  to  look  for  the  causes  which  have  brought  the 
apprehensions  of  war  once  more  home  to  pur  hearts),  upon  what  do  we 
rely,  to  save  us  from  the  bloody  arbitrement  of  questions  of  m^re  ter- 
ritory and  boundary,  into  which  our  own  arbitrary  and  ambitious  views 
would  plunge  us  ?  To  what  do  we  look  to  prevent  a  protracted  strifit 
with  Mexico,  if  not  to  arrest  even  the  outbreak  of  hostilities,  but  to 
the  unwillingness  of  the  great  commercial  powers  that  the  trade  of  the 
West  Indies  and  of  the  Gulf  should  be  interrupted?  Why  is  it  so 
confidently  pronounced  that  Great  Britain  will  never. go  to  war  with 
the  United  States  for  Oregon  ?  Why,  but  that  trade  has  created  sodi 
a  Siamese  ligament  between  the  two  countries,  that  every  blow  upon  us 
would  be  but  as  a  blow  of  the  right  arm  upon  the  left  ?    Why,  but  that) 
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in  tte  smoke-pipe  of  etety  Bteasner  irhioh  bringB  her  merolmndifle  to 
oar  ports,  we  see  a  calumet  of  peaces  which  her  wu^ehiefr  dare  noi 
eztbgnish?  Comineroe  has,  indeed,  almost  realised  ideas  which  the 
poet,  in  his  wildest  fimcieB,  assumed  as  the  yerj  standard  of  impossi- 
faililj.  We  may  not '  duurm  ache  with  air,  or  agony  with  words ; ' 
but  may  we  not  ^fetter  strong  madness  with  a  cotton  thread'  ?  Yes, 
that  little  fibre,  which  was  not  known  as  a  product  of  the  North  Amer- 
ican soil  when  our  old  colonial  union  with  Chreat  Britain  was' dissolved, 
has  already  been  spun,  by  the  ocean-moved  power-loom  of  international 
commerce,  into  a  thread  which  may  fetter  forever  the  strong  madness 
ofwar! 

"Yet  let  us  not,  let  us  not,  experiment  upon  its  tension  too  &r. 
Neither  the  influences  of  commerce,  nor  any  odier  infiuences,  have  yet 
brought  about  the  day  (if,  indeed,  such  a  day  is  ever  to  be  enjoyed 
before  the  second  coming  of  the  Prince  of  Peace),  when  we  may  regard 
all  danger  of  war  at  an  end,  and  when  we  may  fearlessly  sport  with 
the  firebrands  which  have  heretofore  kindled  it,  or  throw  down  the  fire- 
arms by  which  we  have  been  accustomed  to  defend  ourselves  against  it. 
Preparation  —  I  will  not  say /or  war,  but  against  war  —  is  still  the 
dictate  of  common  prudence.  And,  while  I  would  always  contend  first 
for  that  preparation  of  an  honest,  equitable,  inoffensive  and  unaggres- 
sive, policy  towards  all  other  nations,  which  would  secure  us,  in  every 
event,  the  triple  armor  of  a  just  cause,  I  am  not  ready  to  abandon 
those  other  preparations  for  which  our  constitution  and  laws  have  made 
provision.  Nor  do  I  justify  such  preparations  only  on  any  narrow  views 
of  State  necessity  and  worldly  policy.  I  know  no  policy,  as  a  states- 
man, which  I  may  not  pursue  as  a  Christian.  I  can  advocate  no  sys- 
tem before  men,  which  I  may  not  justify  to  my  own  conscience,  or 
which  I  shrink  firom  holding  up,  in  humble  trust,  before  my  God." 

Robert  Charles  Winthrop  was  bom  in  Boston,  May  12j  1809,  and 
was  a  son  of  the  Hon.  Thomas  Lindall  Winthrop,  who  married  Elisa- 
beth, daughter  of  Sir  John  Temple,  and  a  grand-daughter  of  Gov.  James 
Bowdoin.  He  was  a  descendant  of  John  Winthrop,  the  first  governor 
elected  by  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts,  in  1680-1.  The  gov- 
ernor's town^bt,  known  as  '^  The  Green,"  included  the  land  now  owned 
by  the  Old  South  Church,  on  Washington-street,  and  his  residence  was 
nearly  opposite  School-street  It  was  afterwards  occupied  by  Prince,  the 
annalist;  and  was  a  two-story  wooden  edifice,  which  was  destroyed  fi» 
foel,  by  ihe  British  troops,  in  1775.  His  &dier  waS'  six  years  UeutOD- 
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Tooag  Winthrop  entered  tfia  Bosfcott  Lutin  School  in  1818 ;  and 
nlieB,  ktor  in  life,  he  reoeifed  an  inntetion  to  attend  a  public  achool 
featifal  in  Faneoil  Hall,  he  made  the  fiUowing  pertinent  allaaiaB: 
''  There  is  no  festiTil,  in  our  political  or  dyil  calendar,  whidi  I  iroold 
eo  gladly  attend  as  the  feetind  of  the  ecfaods.  Manx  yean  have 
elqpeed  ainoe  I  enjoyed  each  a  privilege.  Indeed,  my  Btrongest  aaae- 
ciationa  widi  the  occaaion  nin  back  to  the  somewhat  distant  day  when 
I  was  myself  a  medal-boy,  and  when  I  reoeived  fimn  the  city  andMrir 
ties  a  set  of  books,  which  are  stQl  the  proudest  ornaments  of  my 
Khiary.''  He  graduated  at  Harnod  College ;  and  on  that  occasiM  lie 
deiiTersd  an  oration  on  "  Public  Station,"  whidi  fereshadowed  lua 
fatnre  career;  and,  at  a  college  exhibition,  he  pronounced  an  oratioii 
en  the  influence  of  external  cucumstances  on  the  mind.  He  entered 
en  the  stody  of  the  law  under  the  guidance  of  Daniel  Webster,  and 
became  a  member  <^  the  Suffi>lk  bar  in  1881.  He  married  Eliza  C. 
BUmchard,  March  12,  1882;  and  married  a  second  wife, —  I^aura^ 
danghter  of  John  Derby,  Esq.,  of  Sakm,  and  widow  of  Arnold  F. 
Welles,  Esq.,— Not.  6, 1849.  He  had  two  sons  and  one  daughter, 
byhisfintwife.  He  was  early  ^igaged  in  military  stations.  Hewvs 
e^tain  of  ihe  Boston  Light  Infiuitry ;  lieutenant  of  the  Ancient  ami 
Honorable  Artillery  Company ;  Ueutenant-cobnel  of  the  BosUm  regi- 
ment; and,  in  1836,  an  aid-de-camp  to  Got.  Ererett  In  the  same 
year  he  was  elected  a  representatiTe  to  the  State  Le^lature,  until 
1840,  and  was  Speaker  of  the  House  from  1888,  until  he  was  elected 
to  Congress  from  Suflfolk,  in  1840,  aa  successor  to  Hon.  Abbott  Law- 
rence. He  resigned  in  1842,  whoi  he  was  succeeded  by  Hon.  Nathan 
Appleton,  who  relinquished  the  station  at  the  doseof  that  session,  when 
the  seat  was  resumed  by  his  personal  friend,  Mr.  Winthrop.  Be  was 
Speaker  of  the  House  in  Congress  during  the  yeaiB  1848  and  '49. 
In  the  Congress  of  1850,  Mr.  Winthrop  was  again  a  candidate  fiv  the 
speaker's  chair,  but  was  defeated,  on  a  plurality  Tote,  by  two  TOtes, 
after  a  contest  of  more  than  thirty  ballotingB.  Li  July,  1850,  when 
Mr.  Webster  became  Secretary  of  State  under  President  IlUmore,  Mr. 
Winthrop  was  appointed,  by  the  ezecutiTe  of  Maasachuaotts,  to  succeed, 
himintiie  United  States  Senate,  and  was  succeeded  by  Hen.  Bobert 
Bantonl^  jr.,  whose  tenn  ezpirad  in  ten  days  after  tddng  his  seat 
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^eif  I^ghad;  ani  oikr  bfee  seiialor  iiiOongrMs  Ksur added  to ifelaib^s, 
in  the  opinion  of  hiB  friends,  by  an  nnblenching  imstanoe  to  reptt^ 
party  intrigae.  It  appears  that,  on  the  opening  of  the  thirtieth  session 
of  Congress,  ill  December,  1847,  Mr.  Palfrey,  of  Massachosetts,  had 
endeavored  to  prooore  pledges  of  Mr.  Wint&rop,  in  regard  to  liie  con- 
stitntion  of  dioee  committees  which  have  especial  direc^on  of  subjects ' 
ccmnected  with  war  and  slavery.  Mr.  Winthrop  rejected  lliese  over- 
tores,  and  we  here  present  the  correspondence  on  tbt  matter.  It  is  a 
YahnUe  fragment  of  political  history : 

"56  Ctdeman?9,  WaslUngfym,  Dec^  5, 184T. 
''Dear  Sib:  —  R  wonid  ^ve  me  pleasore  to  aitf,  by  my  vote, 
in  placing  yon  in  the  cKahrof  the  Hoose  of  Bepresentatives.  Bnt  I 
have  no  personal  hopes  or  Ibara  to  dictate  my  coarse  in  the  matter; 
and  the  great  consideration  for  me  mnst  be  that  of  the  poficy  which  the 
speaker  will  impress  on  the  action  of  tlto  house. 

"  Not  to  trouble  you  with  suggestions  as  to  subor^nate  points,  there 
are  some  leading  questions  on,  which  it  may  be  presumed  tiiat  you 
have  a  settled  purpose.  May  I  respectfUIy  inquire  whetiier,  if  elected 
speaker,  it  is  your  mtention, — 

'''So  to  constitute  the  Committees  of  Ryrdgu  Belatiooff,  and  of  W^js 
and  Means,  as  to  arrest  the  existing  war  ? 

''  So  to  constitute  the  Committee  on  the  Territories  as  to'obstruct 
the  1^1  establishment  of  slavery  witiiin  any  territory? 

"  So  to  constitute  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  as  to  (kvor  the 
repeal  of  the  law  of  Feb.  12, 1793,  which  denies  trial  by  jury  to  per- 
sona charged  with  beii^  daves ;  to  ^ve  a  fidr  and  &vorable  consider- 
ation to  tiie  question  of  tiie  repeal  of  Aose  aeto  of  Congress  which  now 
sustain  slavery  in  tlys  district;  and  to  further  such  measures  as  may  ' 
be  in  the  power  of  Congress,  to  remedy  the  grievances  of  which  Mas- 
aadiMeklii  eomplama  aillie  handa  of  South  Carolina,  in  respect  to  iD 
treatment  of  her  citizens  T 

"I  should  feel  much  obliged  ijbj&r  ftr  a  reply  at  your  eaily  con- 
I  riioold  be  hupgy  to  be  permitted  to  conmunicate  i^ 
^  tfr  tomer  gentlemen  itho  wiBrtain  nmflar  views  to 
^oathiscL 

"lam,  dearsHi; 

^*  With  gifcat  perMisff  esfsssii 

*^  Tour  friend  and  sefvaol^ 
'' Joav  G.  PAUunr;" 
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On  thf  r606piioiii  of  tlus  notdj  Mr*  Wiilhrop  pvompll j  iMnamii 
tte  fenowmg  dignified  replj: 

"  Wa$hingim,  Oolematifa  Hcid,  Dec.  5, 1847. 

**  DlAB  Bnt:  —  Yoor  letter  of  to-day  has  this  moment  been  faaaded 
to  me.  I  am  greatlj  obliged  by  the  dispoaition  you  express  *  to  aid 
in  plaeing  me  in  the  chair  of  the  House  of  Bej^esentatiTOS.'  Bat  I 
mnst  be  perfectly  candid  in  saying  to  yon  that,  if  I  am  to  oocapy  that 
diaiTy  I  mnst  go  into  it  witfioat  pledges  of  any  sort 

"  I  have  not  sought  the  place.  I  ha^  solicited  no  man's  TOte.  Ai 
a  meeting  of  the  Whig  members  of  the  hoose,  last  eTening  (at  which, 
however,  I  believe  that  you  were  not  present),  I  was  formaBy  nomir 
nated  as  the  whig  candidate  fiir  speaker,  and  I  have  aooepted  the  nom- 
ination. 

"  But  I  have  nnifinrmly  said,  to  all  who  have  inquired  of  me,  that 
ny  policy  in  organi&ng  the  house  must  be  sought  for  in  my  general 
conduct  and  character  as  a  public  man. 

*'  I  haye  been  for  seyen  years  a  member  of  (Congress  from  our  com- 
mon State  of  Massachusetts.  My  votes  are  on  record.  My  speeches 
are  in  print  If  they  have  not  been  such  as  to  inspire  coi^denoe  in 
ny  course,  nothing  tfiat  I  could  get  up  for  the  occasion,  in  the  shape 
of  pledges  or  declaration  of  purpose,  oug^t  to  do  so. 

'^  Still  less  could  Ifeelit  consistent  with  my  own  honor,  after  having 
received  and  accepted  a  general  nomination,  imd  just  on  the  eve  of  tiie 
eleotion,  to  frame  answers  to  specific  questions,  like  those  which  you 
have  proposed,  to  be  shown  to  a  few  genilemeni  as  you  suggest,  and 
to  be  withheld  from  the  great  body  of  the  Whigs. 

"  Deeply,  therefore,  as  I  should  regret  to  lose  the  distinction  which 
tfie  Whigs  in  Congress  have  oflbred  to  me,  and,  through  me,  to  New 
England,  for  vrant  of  the  aid  of  a  MassachusetlB  vote,  I  must  yet 
respectfully  decline  any  more  direct  reply  to  the  interrogatories  whidi 
yoor  letter  contains. 

"I  remain,  wiA  eveiy  sentiment  of  persooal  esteem, 
"Your  friend  and  servant, 

"BOBXBT  C.  WlHTHBOP* 

"Hon.  John  O.  Paltbit,  fta  fto.'' 

It  has  been  stated  in  tho  papers  of  the  day,  that,  after  receiving  thu 
note  from  his  brotfher  colleague  in  Oongress,  Mr.  Palfrey  8tea£Ij^ 
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upon  tbxee  Beveral  ballotiogi)  ofqpoBedhis  eleotion  to  the  speakenlup  of 
the  house :  bat  Mr.  Winthrop  was  elected,  however,  by  a  majority  of 
one  vote. 

Mr.  Wmthrop  made  a  tour  of  England,  Fmnoe,  and  other  parts  of 
Europe.  Shordy  after  his  departure  &r  England, 'Edward  Everett, 
then  ambassador  to  the  court  of  St.  James,  in  writing  to  a  friend  in 
Massachusetts,  said  of  Mr.  Winthrop,  ^^  A  better  specimen  of  America 
never  crossed  the  water."  He  was  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts 
Historical  Society,  and  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and 
Sciences. 

"  Mr.  Winthrop  has  been,  from  his  earliest  youth,  an  object  of  the 
public  regard,  as  a  person  of  high  qualifications  for  the  public  service," 
says  George  Ticknor  Curtis.  ''  In  his  talents,  his  cultivation,  his  cor- 
rectness of  principle,  his  uniform  adherence  to  a  true  pubhc  pdicy, 
and  his  ci^HLcity  to  judge  rightly  and  speak  eloquently  upon  pubho 
affidrs,  he  has  been  all  his  life  a  representative  of  the  people  among 
whom  he  was  bom, —  of  their  institutions,  and  of  the  Bpiiii  of  their 
whole  condition.  To  these  characteristics  there  has  been  added,  in  his 
case,  the  associations  which  gather  about  a  name  interwoven  forever 
with  our  history  and  our  glory.  Nor  has  he  ever  disappointed  one  of 
the  expectations  that  have  fondly  centred  us  on  him,  until,  in  this 
middle  period  of  his  life,  in  an  hour  of  that  misapprehension  or  mis- 
^presentation  to  which  all  public  men  are  exposed,  he  has  had  charges 
laid  at  his  door  which  aim  at  his  integrity  of  purpose  and  consistency 
of  character."  This  regards  his  vote  for  the  war  with  Mexico;  on 
which  point,  Mr.  Winthrop,  in  a  speech  June  26,  1846,  remarked, 
"  I  believed,  when  that  bill  providing  for  the  war  was  before  us,  and  I 
believe  still,  that  the  policy  of  the  administraUon  had  already  involved 
us  in  a  state  of  things  which  could  not  be  made  better,  which  could 
not  be  either  remedied  or  relieved,  by  withholding  supplies  or  disguising 
its  real  character.  And  I  will  say  further,  that,  while  I  condemn  both 
the  policy  of  annexation,  as  a  whole,  and  the  movement  of  our  army 
fix>m  Corpus  Christi,  as  a  most  unnecessary  and  unwarrantable  part,  I 
was  not  one  of  those  who  considered  Mexico  as  entirely  without  &ult" 

Mr.  Winthrop,  <hi  the  floor  of  Congress,  was  maidy,  decided,  and 
effective.  No  man  there  ever  spoke  more  to  the  purpose.  This  pas- 
sage, from  the  speech  on  sectional  controversies,  shows  the  man : 
''  Vfhea  I  was  first  a  candidate  for  Congress,  now  some  ten  winters 
gone,  I  told  ifae  abolitionisto  of  my  district,  in  reply  to  their  intenog- 


flipks,  tod  WM  reidj  to  etnj  dMm  oai^  m  angr  j«sC»  ptaetiodjle  ud 
OBBBdtatioiial  manner,  jrot|  if  I  irare  eleotod  to  this  hooae,  I  ahonld 
IKii  TCgNfd  it  «  aaj  paodiir  yart  of  my  dnfy  to  agiiaie  iim  odbyeot 
af  daterj.  I  Imw  adheied  to  that  deelaiaAiQiL  I  have  been  no  ngr 
totor.  I  h»ve  STnpatliiaed  wiih  no  ftnatiGB.  I  hvpe  defended  ifte 
righto  and  intoreats  and  prindplea  of  the  northi  to  the  best  of  jvf 
ability,  wheiefer  and  whenever  I  huTe  firand  them  aBoailed ;  bat  I 
have  ttilistod  in  no  craeade  npon  the  inatitationa  of  the  aonth.  I  heme 
eaehewed  and  abhoned  nltraism  at  both  ends  of  the  Union.  ^A 
]dagiie  o'  both  your  booaea,'  haa  been  my  constant  ejaoabtwn;  and  it 
ii  altogether  natural,  therefore,  that  both  thenr  honaea  ahonld  erj  % 
phgoe  on  me.  I  wonU  not  IttTe  it  othenriaa.  I  doto  on  their  die- 
like.  I  covet  their  oppoaitioit  I  desire  no  other  testimony,  to  the 
general  propiiety  of  my  conrae,  than  their  reproachea.  I  thank  my 
God,  that  he  haa  endowed  me,  if  with  no  oAer  gifts,  with  a  apirit  cf 
mqfkmtion,  which  inoapadtates  me  for  giving  satiafiMrtion  to  nkraiate 
anywhere,  and  on  any  aolgect  If  Ihey  were  to  apeak  well  of  me,  I 
ahoold  be  a»q)elled  to  ezdaim,  like  one  of  old,  '  What  bad  thing  have 
I  done,  that  anch  men  praiae  me? '  " 

In  alluding  to  the  nneontrollahle  spirit  of  anneiatian  and  comiiiflBt 
Aat  pervadea  our  conntiy,  llr.  Winthrq[>  remarked,  in  Congreaa,  dial 
we  an  reaping  the  natonl  and  jnst  reaolto  of  theannezafcioa  of  Tezaa, 
and  of  the  war  which  inevitably  follow^  that  annexation.  "We  have 
almoat  realised  the  &te  of  the  greedy  and  ravenona  bird,  in  the  old 
&ble.  ^Ssop  tells  ns  of  an  eagle,  which,  in  oneof  its  towering  ffig^its, 
aeoing  a  bit  of  tempting  flesh  upon  an  altar,  pounced  upon  it,  and  boie 
it  away  in  triumph  to  its  nest  But,  by  chance,  he  adds,  a  coal  oS  fiie 
from  tiie  altar  was  sticking  to  it  at  the  time,  which  aet  fire  to  the  aeat, 
and  consumed  it  in  a  trice.  Andour  American  eagle,  air,  has  been  seen 
stooping  from  its  pride  of  place,  and  hovering  over  the  altars  of  a  weak 
neighboring  power.  It  haa  at  last  pounced  npon  her  provinces,  and 
jxwne  them  awayfrom  her  in  triumph.  But  burning  coals  havedui^ 
.to  tluMn.  Discord  and  confusion  have  come  with  them.  And  onr  own 
American  homestead  is  now  threatened  with  conflagration." 

We  cannot  resist  the  pleasure  of  citmg  the  sjnrited  alluaionto  Faneofl 
Hall,  in  the  same  speech:  "  The  American  Union  muat  be  preaerved. 
I  apeak  for  Faneuil  Hall.  Not  for  Faneuil  Hall  ocoopied,  as  it  acme- 
times  has  been,  by  an  anti-slaTery  or  a  liberty  party  eonventioB, 


;  tte  ooBBtitalMD  and  gsmnuMot  wider  wUeh  ne^ft^  vdl 
hjntking  throfttSDiogB  and  abiif^btar  agMatt  all  whe  8«pport  them, — 
baft  fiir  EaBoail  EUl  thronged  as  it  has  heea  so  often  in  timea  fai^ 
luA  m  it  will  be  so  eften  for  a  thoqiwind  ganecationa  in  timea  to  i 
bgr  aa  intdligMit,  honeat  and  patiiatie  a  people,  as  ever  the  an 
wfim ; — I  apeak  for  Fananil  Hall,  and  for  the  great  maaaea  of  traa- 
baarted  American  freemen,  lotfaont  diatinetion  of  party,  who  ddi{^ 
to  dwell  beneath  ita  ahadow,  'and  to  gather  beneath  its  roof;  —  I  apeak 
ibr  Faneuil  Hall,  when  I  aaythe  Union  of  theae  Statea  muat  not  be 
dissolved!" 

Itwaa  weD  said  of  Winthrop'a  apeeoh  in  Congresa,  May,  1850,  en 
the  admiasion  ci  Califbniia  into  the  Union,  that  it  is  an  oli^o-branek 
Md  iqp  in  the  strife,  and  net  a  torch  of  Alecto.  Inreplytotheolgeo- 
tion  that  California  haa  prohibited  slaverj  in  her  oonstitntion,  Mir. 
Wintkiop  remarked:  ''While  some  of  va  will  go  stSl  farther,  and, 
withont  intending  any  ofienoe  to  others,  will  thank  Ood  openly  that 
tinia  in&nt  Heronlee  of  the  weat  has  atrangled  the  serpents  in  the 
«nde, —  that  thia  yo«difiil  giant  of  the  Pacific  presents  himself  ta  ns 
aelMedioated  to  freedom,  and  atands  n  self-pledged  and  sel&poatei 
sentinel,  side  by  side  with  Oregon,  against  the  introdnotion  of 
dnvery  by  sea  or  land,  into  any  part  of  that  trans- Alpine  territory ! ''  • 
And,  in  the  peroration,  he  said,  *'  I  have  the  strongest  belief  that  the 
visions  and  phantoms  of  disunion  which  now  appall  ns  will  soon  be 
remembered  only  like  the  clouds  of  some  April  morning,  or  like  'the 
dissolving  views '  of  some  evening  spectacle.  I  have  the  follest  con- 
viction that  this  ^orions  repnbUc  is  destined  to  outlast  all, —  all  at 
either  end  of  the  Union, —  who  may  be  plotting  against  its  peaoe,  or 
predicting  its  downfifJl." 

Mr.  Winthrop  made  a  folidtoua  allosion  to  the  railroad  enterprise 
of  lihssachusetts,  at  the  Boaton  railroad  jubilee  festival,  on  the  Oom- 
mon.  Sept  19, 1851.  "  Here  is  a  miniature  map,"  said  he,  holding 
it  to  view,  ^  exhibiting  our  little  commonwealth  as  it  really  is,  covered 
mSi  over  with  railroad  lines.  They  tell  us  here  of  a  hundred  and  twenty 
paasenger  trains,  containing  no  less  than  twelve  thousand  persons, 
shooting  into  our  city  on  a  sin^e  ordinary  average  summer^s  day,  with 
n  regcdarity,  punctuality  and  precision,  which  makes  it  almost  as  safe 
to  set  our  watches  by  a  railroad  whistle,  as  by  the  Old  South  dock !  ** 

"Mr.  Winthrop  has  tins  great  advantage  as  a  speaker,"  remarks 
sua  ''Hisnnndiseminendy  mediodmal,  andhisrecollective&oultiea 
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an  itroDg  and  active,  and  in  oonalBBt  pby  at  the  aame  time'dH*  he  s 
ia  the  foU  Biraj  of  extempore  oomposilkm.  HieBe  fiieoMes  axe  intal- 
«aUe  to  a  public  epeaker.  Thej  are  the  fl/ing  columiis,  the  mottited 
fimee,  of  his  maital  battalioaa.  The  hwwj  artillery  6f  the  urteUeflt 
may  open  breachee,  and  even  break  die  line  of  die  enemy ;  bat  the 
Uj^t  troops  are  egaeptial  to  make  dean  work  with  the  partially  diaeem* 
rfited  foe.  The  methodical  cfaaraoter  of  Mr.  Winthrop'a  mind  eanUea 
him  to  avoid  all  confnsicm  or  transpoaition  in  the  treatment  of  his  topioi 
of  debate.  He  neither  rang  before  nor  lags  behind  the  proper  cunrentB 
of  his  speech.  He  not  only  says  just  what  he  desires  to  say,  but  he 
says  it  jost  where  and  when  he  intends  to  say  it  Moreover,  he  aaya 
it  in  the  manner  designed.  Bis  thoughts  are  mn  in  a  mould,  and  his 
expressions  daguerreotype  ihein  to  the  hearer.  Tbej  are  used  like 
the  pieces  of  a  dissected  miqp;  and,  when  his  work  is  done,  you  see  that 
every  piece  is  put  in  its  i»x^r  |dace,  and  that  the  map  is  hannonioasly 
and  accurately  complete.  It  is  thus  that  these  distinguishing  chanie- 
teristics  of  Mr.  Winthrop'a  mind,  added  to  str(mg  powers  of  intelleot, 
great  coolness  and  self-possession,  unusual  gifb  of  language,  a  dmste 
ek)cution,  sufficient  force  and  animation,  an  accomplished  and  digni6ed 
r,  render  him  a  pleasing,  an  eftctive  and  a  reliable  debater." 


FLETCHER  WEBSTER. 

JULY  4,  1846.    FOB  IHB  OETT  AUTHOUXIBS. 

One  is  involuntarily  prompted,  on  looking  at  the  subject  of  this  arti- 
cle, to  revert  to  the  noble  &tber,  toward  whom  so  profound  is  the  public 
veneration,  that,  when  entering  a  church  in  New  York,  on  the  evenioig 
previous  to  the  delivery  of  an  eloquent  speech  on  the  celebration  of  the 
birth  of  Washington,  in  1852,  the  whole  congregation  rose  simultane- 
ously on  their  feet,  and  remained  standing  for  a  few  minutes ;  and,  when 
the  service  was  ended,  Mr.  Webster,  after  having  spoken  to  the  preacher, 
made  his  departure,  amid  the  gaze,  and  earnest,  though  suppressed 
gpreetings  of  the  people.  Who  can  repress  admiration  ^  the  statesman 
Uiat  declares,  in  a  speech  at  the  banquet  of  the  city  authcnities  of  New 
York,  on  this  occasion,  '*  I  have  endeavored,  through  life,  to  cherish 
one  idea, —  that  there  was  but  one  America  on  earth,  but  one  fiee 
American  government  on  earth,  and  that  there  never  was  another ;  and 
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i£yn  Amid  ever  disregard  ibe  bleBsings  of  whieh  we  are  in  the  enjoy- 
meni,  we  shall  never,  as  long  as  the  san  shines  in  the  heavens,  estah- 
lUi  aaodier  of  eqnal  goodness.  There  belongs  to  the  people  of  this 
ODtoitry  a  conunon  treasure, —  a  fount  from  which  every  man  may 
drink, —  namely,  the  honor  and  glory  of  the  nation."  Honor  to  the 
slatesinan  of  whom  Moses  Stuart  emphasized,  that  swords  would  leap, 
if  it  were  lawful  and  necessary,  from  hundreds  of  thousands  of  scab- 
bards, to  defend  him  from  an  unjust  political  assault  In  this  oonnec- 
tkm,  we  take  pleasure  in  introducing  passages  from  the  speech  of  Rufus 
CSioate,  at  Faneoil  Hall,  on  the  course  of  Daniel  Webster  in  relation 
to  Ae  great  compromise  of  the  north  and  the  south.  We  feel  confi- 
dence in  the  opinion  that  Faneuil  Hall  has  not  resounded  with  a  nobler 
burst  of  eloquenoe,  for  the  last  half-century,  than  is  this  tribute  to 
Daniel  Webster: 

"  On  the  7th  of  March,  1850,  it  was  duty.  I  put  to  you,  and 
through  you  to  the  justice  and  heart  of  America, —  it  was  duty  only, 
duty  in  her  severest  form,  duty  summoning  him  to  her  highest  sacri- 
fice, —  duty,  not  the  love  of  glory, — certainly  not  that  glory  which  is 
mn  after, —  if  any  glory,  the  austere  and  arduous  glory  of  civil  sufier- 
ing,  that  cheered  him  on.  And  how  has  he  been  tried,  and  how  has 
he  been  judged?  In  that  temper  of  the  public  mind,  he  thought  he 
saw  clearly  that,  unless  the  whole  constitution  was  executed,  there  was 
no  longer  a  nation  for  America;  and  that  opinion  is  his  crime !  He 
dcjpmed,  after  the  profoundest  consideration,  that  the  nation  was  in 
urgent  and  imminent  peril ;  and  that  opinion  has  been  his  crime !  In 
that  conviction,  he  devoted  himself,  as  the  first  duty  of  patriotism,  and 
morality,  and  Christianity,  to  save,  and  perpetuate,  and  prolong,  that 
Union ;  and  that  devotion  is  his  crime !  In  that  conflict  of  great  duties, 
he  chose  the  largest  to  be  performed  first ;  and  that  selection  is  his 
crime !  In  that  complication  of  evils,  he  chose  the  least,  rightly  deem- 
ing that  the  more  passing  and  temporary  and  transient  ills  would  be 
overbalanced,  a  thousand-fold,  by  the  more  exceeding  and  eternal  good ; 
and  that  choice  is  his  crime !  In  that  time  of  insubordination,  and 
restlessness,  and  revolt,  against  government  and  institution,  he  has 
given  his  great  fiusulties  to  mculcate  obedience  to  the  fundamental  law; 
and  that  is  his  crime  !  He  has  deemed,  fellow-citizens,  that  the  whole 
duty  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  free  States,  in  this  great  extremity  of 
our  republic,  is  a  little  too  hirge  to  delegate,  to  be  all  summed  up  i|i 
the  ffingte  emotion  of  compassion  to  a  single  class  in  the  State,  or  to 
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mnj  oat  m  dn^  princ^  of  abtln0l>  and  wniatioDarj,  as 
andbloodjJQStioBtothatdaaB;  aad  thai  4qpi]iioD  is  Us  cdsio ! 

"  He  has  held  fiut  to  the  old  fiddi  of  Washbgtoii,  the  dnty  of  patii 
otisin,  the  duty  of  kmng,  iritk  a  speeifio  and  unshared*  b?e,  our  om 
oonntry, —  of  keeping  her  honor  from  eomplkm, — of  advaacang  hsr 
wedlth,  and  power,  and  oonsideratioii,  and  emineDee, —  bat  by  no  gaSH^ 
reign  of  empire;  the  duty  of  nwinkling  her,  as  &r  as  may  be  oonajatet 
with  the  preservation  of  her  organic  frrms,  into  a  great  tiaiUe  whole, 
moved  by  axxmunon  wheel,  vivified  by  a  common  Ufe,  idrntified  by  a 
single  soul.  He  has  held  the  old  fiuth,  that  die  duty  of  patriotism  is 
flftond  Tirtoe ;  and  that  is  his  crime !  He  has  not  thon^  that  a 
CSunstian,  and  philosophical,  and  moral  statesmanship,  oonsisbed  oitiidy, 
or  even  fonnd  its  most  adeqnate  fflostralion,  in  taking asingle  ides,  and 
woriting  that  idea  to  deaA ;  in  taking  a  single  moral  and  pditioal  vir- 
toe  oat  of  its  connection^  and  exaggerating  it  oat  of  its  natare  and 
oar  own ;  in  getting  ap  a  wooden  shed  oat  there  npon  the  Gommcm,  in 
the  night,  aa>d  sending  up  another  glittering  abstraction,  like  another 
Lamartine, — a  worse  one, —  into  the  air ;  in  taking  the  Lord's  Prayer 
and  Dechratioa  of  Independence,  and  frandolently  and  scandaloaaly 
ondertaking  to  deduce  frcnn  them  the  dogma  of  instantaneous  and  urn- 
tersal  emandpation ;  of  prostrating  those  talents  made  for  the  univerae, 
and  not  for  the  cheap  demagogaism  of  standing  up  and  harangoing  to 
a  shallow  and  approving  aadienoe,  on  the  claims  of  natare  and  the 
rights  of  man. 

'^  <  Look  (m  that  picture,  and  on  this.'  He  has  thought  that  states* 
monship  consisted,  or  was  beet  exemplified,  in  our  time,  in  aaoendifag 
to  a  hirge  and  grand  concepticm ;  that  the  noblest,  most  difficult,  most 
acceptable,  work  to  the  eye  of  God,  was  the  building  of  a  nation,  and 
the  keeping  of  a'  nation ;  that  die  noblest,  most  difficult,  and  most 
pleasing  to  God,  was  the  secular  work  of  building  this  nation,  and 
keeping  this  nation ;  and  that,  in  order  to  make  that  great  adiieveaMnt^ 
there  was  demanded,  in  some  hurge  measure,  sobriety,  and  a  readi  of 
mind,  and  discipline,  and  practical  reason,  that  could  judge  what  thingB 
the  commonwealth  can  bear,  and  what  it  cannot  bear ;  the  power  of 
reconciling,  and  blending,  and  tempering,  the  antagonism  of  the  thingi 
so  that  there  may  be  drawn  out  firom  it,  at  last,  the  ultimate  harmony 
and  perfect  peace  and  unity  of  our  political  system  itself;  and  this  has 
been  his  crime !  He  has  believed,  fellow-dtizenB, —  and  I  have  the 
honor  to  concur  with  him,  my  master,  my  friend,  my  more  than  guide, 


^BdpbikflQpher^  and  tAsai^ — he  Mkrai  that,  iioB  day,  a  true  phOaii- 
tiiropj,  enlighteiied  from  abore,  finda  u  the  Americaii  world  no  ifoblor 
Ivork  for  ita  hand  to  do, —  aj,  finda  no  more  Bpleodid  Tisions  &r  its 
dreams  to  contemplate, —  than  aimplj  aod  solely  to  advance  the  best 
interests  of  hnmanitj  through  generations  oountless,  hj  that  grand 
instramentality  of  peace,  the  American  Union;  to  advancing  the 
interests  of  everjr  State,  and  everj  section,  and  every  class,  the  master 
and  the  slave  alike,  by  subjecting,  through  days  of  household  calm, 
this  great  continent,  all  alive  and  astir  irith  the  emulousnees  of  free 
republics, —  by  subjecting  it,  if  it  shall  be  the  pleasure  of  Providence, 
forever  to  the  sweet  and  gentle  influences  of  culture  and  Christianity, 
and  the  slow  and  sure  reformer.  Time;'  and  he  has  given  those  great 
talents,  and  that  influence  unparalleled,  to  preserve  forever  this  great 
security  of  peace  on  earth  and  good  will  to  men;  and  this,  also,  is 
his  crime! 

'*  Yes,  fellow-citisens,  it  is  his  crime,  in  the  judgment  of  some  of  us 
— in  whose  judgment  shall  I  say  ?  Is  it  not  in  the  judgment  of  a  rev- 
olutionary and  shallow  ethics  of  agitation  ?  Is  it  not  in  the  judgment 
of  a  morality  half-taught,  that  looks  out  of  a  loop-hole  upon  the  world, 
unexercised,  uninstructed from  above  or  below;  profoundly  ignornnt  of 
the  nature  of  that  great  complexity  of  state ;  profoundly  ignorant  of 
it  as  an  agent  of  human  good;  profoundly  ignorant  of  the  dangers 
tliat  beset  it,  the  means  of  preserving  it,  and  the  maxims  and  arts 
imperial  of  its  glory  ?  It  is  a  crime  in  the  judgment  of  such  morality 
as  that;  but,  in  the  vocabulaiy  and  ethics  of  an  instructed  people,  so 
adequately  and  admirably  represented  bef(»re  me  to-night, —  in  the 
sober  second  thought  of  such  a  community  as  this, —  it  is  no  crime,  but 
virtue  heroical;  ay,  such  virtue  as  on  earth  is  entitled  to  the  grateful 
feelings  and  rewarded  honors  of  men;  and,  when  this  mortal  charge 
is  ovw,  entitled,  also,  may  I  not  say,  with  the  great  poet  of  Christian- 
ity, to 

<A  erownofgold 
Among  the  wtimnid  gods,  on  sainted  Mats.' 

^' And  now,  fellow-dtisens,  I  should  be  very  ghd  to  know,  with  such 
ft  patriotism  as  that,  so  tsiei  and  so  tested,  what  American  State,  or 
section,  or  interest,  or  drop  of  American  blood,  has  anything  to  fear 
from  that  If  there  is  an  interest  in  this  broad  hmd,  fitwu  one  ocean 
to  another,  large  enough  lor  the  constitution  tokaowit,~if  it  is  notio 
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nmiQte  axid  so  distant  that  tha  flag  does  not  waTe  oyer,  it, —  so : 
and  aodiataat  that  the  eagle'a  flight  cannot  attain  to  it, —  is  it  not  mk, 
and  more  than  safe,  in  that  oomprehenuve  nationality  m  jAutik 
whole  American  system  is  embraced,  apprecisted,  and  guarded? 

<'  Fellow-citizens,  before  I  take  my  leave,  I  ask  ta  say  one  wwd, 
and  one  only,  on  another  topic  altogether.  It  has  seemed  to  me, — and 
I  am  the  more  inclined  to  ask  yoar  indolgonoe,  for  a  momenti  while  I 
direct  yoar  attention  to  a  passage  in  the  admirable  letter  of  our  fiiend, 
Mr.  Everett,  whose  absence  we  so  much  deplore,  and  whose  heart  we 
are  sore  is  with  us  always,  even  onto  the  end  of  this  great  strog^e,— 
it  has  seemed  to  me,  that  there  is  somethiDg  in  the  quality  and  adjnst- 
ment  of  Mr.  Webster's  prudential  and  inteUectual  character  and  tem- 
perament, which  fit  him,  in  a  remarkable  degree,  for  oondactiiig  the 
fiNreign  relations  of  this  country  with  Europe,  in  the  actual  mspettB  of 
ihe  European  world.  What  diat  aspect  and  state  ezacdy  k, —  how 
wholly  unsettled, —  what  shadows,  clouds  and  darkness,  i^pear  to  rest 
upon  it, —  you  entirely  appreciate.  It  has  seemed  to  me  as  if  the  pie» 
rogatives  of  crowns,  and  the  rights  of  men,  and  the  hoarded  up  resent- 
ments and  revenges  of  a  thousand  years,  were  about  to  unsheath  the 
sword  for  a  conflict,  in  which  the  blood  shall  flow,  as  in  the  Apocalyptic 
vision,  to  the  bridles  of  the  horses ;  and  in  which  a  whole  age  of  men 
shall  pass  away, —  in  which  the  great  bell  of  time  shall  sound  out 
another  hour, — in  which  society  itself  shall  be  tried  by  fire  and  steel, 
— whether  it  is  of  nature,  and  of  nature's  God,  or  not ! " 

iletcher  Webster  is  son  of  Hon.  Daniel  Webster,  and  bom  at 
Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  July  23,  1818.  He  entered  the  Boston  Latin 
School  in  1824,  and  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1888,  on  which 
occasion  he  engaged  in  a  conference  on  Common  Sense,  Genius  and 
Learning, —  their  characteristics,  value  and  success.  He  studicS  law 
with  his  &ther,  and  became  a  counsellor.  He  married  Caroline  Story, 
a  daughter  of  Stephen  White,  Esq.,  of  Salem.  In  1843  Mr.  Webster 
was  the  secretary  of  legation,  in  the  embassy  of  Hon.  Caleb  Gush- 
ing to  China;  and,  on  his  return,  delivered  lecture  on  the  condition 
of  that  empire.  In  1847  he  was  a  Boston  representative  to  the  Stale 
Legislature.  In  1850  he  was  appomted  surveyor  lor  the  port  of 
Boston. 

''  The  American  character,"  says  Mr.  Webster,  "is  not  an  imita- 
tion, but  a  creaticm;  no  copy,  but  an  original.  ItisfimnedbyoneaBi- 
ftanoes  and  position  auch  as  have  never  before  existed.    It  grows  ^ 
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vader  imfcitatioiu  which  ofor  fi^ra  framed  and  estaUished  of 
aelTes, —  new,  extraordinaiy,  wondeifol,  and  like  no  othert.  We  are 
here  oocnpjing  the  greater  part  of  a  Taat  continent,  stretching  from 
sea  to  sea,  containing  within  omaelves  most  things  that  human  wants, 
or  arts,  or  taste,  can  deshre ;  sufficient  to  onrselyeB  in  all  physical 
IfaingB,  and  rery  independent  of  all  other  people.  We  are  making  a 
great  experiment  of  self-^Tcmment,  bj  twenty  millions  of  people, 
aeattered  over  so  vast  a  region  that  they  count  their  distancies  by  thou- 
sands of  nules.  We  are  growing — expanding — forming.  No  one 
can  tell  what  we  may  become.  We  are  no  more  to  be  compared  to 
European  models,  than  one  of  our  great  mountain-pines  is, to  be  cut 
and  trimmed  like  the  boxwood  of  a  flower-garden."  Mr.  Webster  thus 
enki^ges  on  some  of  the  uses  of  war :  ^'  Where  had  been  the  sublimest 
poetry,  but  for  war?  Where  had  been  the  Boyal  Psalmist,  had  not 
the  Philistines  come  up  against  Israel?  Where  Hom^,  and  Virgil, 
had  Troy  never  fidlen  before  successful  arms?  Milton  himself  had 
been  silent,  had  he  not  sung  of  war  in  heavtti, 

*  When  all  the  plain, 
GoTered  with  thiok-embattled  squadrons,  bii|^t 
Chariots,  and  flaming  arms,  and  Serj  steed, 
Befleeting  bla»  on  blase,  ftnt  met  his  view.* 

'^  It  is  true  that  war  has  tendencies  to  demoralization.  It  often  pro- 
duces violence,  and  recklessness,  and  disregard  of  justice.  But,  while 
the  vices  produced  by  war  are  not  to  be  denied,  is  it  quite  clear,  men's 
passions  remaining  as  they  are,  that  the  vices  of  long-continued,  undis- 
turbed and  luxurious  peace,  are  not  equally  great  ?  Were  the  court  and 
the  times  of  Alexander,  or  Peter  the  Great,  or  Napoleon,  more  vicious 
than  those  of  Sardanapalus,  or  Eatherine,  or  Charles  the  Tenth,  or  of 
odier  princes  who  reigned  chiefly  in  peace?  " 


THOMAS  GREAVES  GARY. 

JULY  4,  1947.    lOB  IHB  OITT  AUXHOBITIBB. 

This  performance  was  delivered  at  the  period  when  the  American 
anpiea  were  engaged  in  a  warwith  Mexico.    "  The  rhetoric  of  Burke, 
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wlwii  be  qpoke  of  jealoiui  attacbmeot  to  freedom/'  says  Bfr.  Ouy, 
where  there  are  alavee,  was  fortified  by  reference  to  history.  80  it 
was,  he  said,  in  the  ancient  niiwinsManailln  It  woald  be  wise  m 
OS  to  consider  what  was  the  &te  of  those  oomnM»weallli&  Tbej  aH 
passed  into  the  shade  of  despotism,  and  disappeared  in  barbaroos  ^aA- 
ness.  Such  may  yet  be  our  own  fikte.  We  hare  despotism  to  goard 
against  If  we  are  in  danger,  when  the  soldi^  holds  himself  too  hi^ 
to  be  made  the  blind  instmment  of  rapacity  and  injustice,  still  more 
should  we  be  in  danger  from  the  janinury, — the  armed  aatomaton, — 
insensible  to  every  motive  but  the  impulse  of  power  that  directs  it, — 
of  power  that  may  hereafter  move  it  to  turn  the  instmment  of  destme* 
tion  which  it  holds  upon  ourselves.  If  there  be  danger  in  withholding 
thanks  to  an  army  for  doing  bravely,  admirably,  what  never  shooH 
have  been  done  at  all,  there  is  yet  greater  danger  in  joining  in  shoats 
of  triumph  for  it,  merely  because  we  are  prompted  by  fear  of  misrepre- 
sentation from  those  who  wear  about  their  necks  the  badge  of  their  own 
perfidy  to  the  cause  of  manly  independence,  and  who  would  deride  us, 
within  the  year,  for  pusiUanimity  in  heeding  this  call,  if  a  change  of 
measures  among  their  leaders  should  rsndttr  it  expedient  to  take  oppo- 
site ground. 

"  Human  nature  rejects  the  thought  that  freemen  shall  hesitate  to 
inquire  whether  their  cause  be  just;  and  probably  most  of  the  people 
of  this  country  will  be  found  to  disregard  it,  if  the  prowess  of  our  sol- 
diars,  while  it  excites  our  surprise  and  admiration,  is  to  be  so  directed 
as  to  make  our  Union  a  scourge  rather  than  a  blessing  to  mankind. 

'<  The  discipline  of  our  regular  troops,  as  has  always  be^  the  case 
in  our  navy,  reminds  us  of  what  was  said  of  Soman  soldiers :  '  Thev 
exercises  in  peace  were  battles  without  bloodshed.  Their  battles  in 
war  were  only  bloody  sports.'  But,  with  all  this  power  to  sustain 
right,  if  our  rulers  are  to  make  us  the  oppressor  of  the  weak,  must  we 
join  in  thankful  gratulation  for  it )  If  so,  then  adieu  to  liberty ! 
There  is  no  slavery  more  oppressive  than  that  which  binds  the  thoe^ 
and  the  tongue  of  him  who  supposes  himself  to  be  firto. 

<'  Let  any  one  read  again  the  descriptions  by  eye-witnesses  of  the 
disorders  and  cruelties  that  took  place  at  Mcmterey  wmk  limhuii, 
even  after  the  battles  were  fou^t, —  the  robber^,  murder,  and  bmtd 
violence  to  women,  in  open  day,  in  spite  of  eflbrts  by  officers  of  the 
regular  troops  to  prevent  it, —  under  the  vicious  system  ef  vulnuisus 
electing  their  own  officen,  who  have,  thetetos^  pspiArity  as  weD  as 
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dMpHne  to  dimk  o£  Let  him  lefleot  on  the  distraeted  state  of  that 
^vretehed  oountry,  or  thkik  of  the  brave  Meadcans  fighting  for  their 
native  bmI  at  Bmena  Vista,  half  finnished,  but,  as  was  said  bj  our  own 
ofteers,  'fighting  with  the  energy  of  despair; '  let  ns  suppose  some  race, 
of  more  energy  and  greater  skin  in  war  thanonrselves,  to  have  invaded 
us^  and  sach  eoenes  to  have  been  enacted  at  Albany  or  Worcester ;  or 
let  ns  sappose  the  city  of  Charleston  or  Savannah  to  have  been 
attad^,  aiMi  the  women  and  children  to  have  been  subjected  to  the 
laws  of  war,  as  at  Vera  Cruz, — and  we  may  then  form  an  idea  of  the 
conaequences  of  this  war,  and  of  the  imperions  necessity  that  must  be 
shown  to  justify  its  commenoament,  or  any  measure  resembling  ap- 
probalioB  of  it,  even  by  thanks  to  an  officer  whom  we  admire  for  his 
ms&n^  of  conducting  it,  that  should  countenance  its  continuance  for 
a  week.  That  oar  armies  have  lately  added  vastly  to  our  reputation 
as  a  warlike  people,  prepared  for  contest  with  any  nation  that  exists,  is 
unquestioiiable.  But  we  were  in  no  pressing  want  of  such  reputation ; 
and,  if  we  had  been,  we  have  no  right  to  seek  it  at  such  cost  to  human- 
ity. As  Franklin  has  suggested,  if  a  spirit  not  yet  informed  of  the 
extent  of  the  universe,  on  seeing  this  earth  as  it  shines  mildly  from 
a&r,  should  approach  it  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  some  new  view  of 
heaven,  and  light  upon  a  scene  of  warfiire,  he  might  suppose  that  he 
had  arrived  in  hell." 

Thomas  Greaves  Cary  was  bom  at  Chelsea,  Sept  7,  1791 ;  gradu- 
ated at  Harvard  College  in  1811 ;  engaged  in  the  study  of  law  with 
Hon.  Judge  Thacher;  commenced  practice  in  1814;  and  in  1821 
entered  on  mercantile  pursuits,  in  New  York,  and  subsequently  was  a 
partner  in  the  house  of  Thomas  H.  Perkins  k  Co.,  of  Boston,  the 
senior  of  whom  projected  the  Quincy  Bailroad,  completed  in  1827, 
which  was  the  first  enterprise  of  the  kind  in  the  United  States.  It 
was  constructed  for  the  purpose  of  transporting  granite  from  the  quarry 
m  that  town  to  Neponset  River.  The  stone  for  the  Bunker  Hill  Mon- 
ument, conveyed  finom  this  quarry,  was  furnished  by  the  Granite 
Railway  Company,-  of  which  Mr.  Perkins  was  the  president  We 
find,  on  the  Boston  records,  this  curious  fiict  in  the  history  of  temper- 
ance, rehting  to  the  &dnr  of  Mr.  Perkins, — that  James  Perkins, 
retailer,  was  licensed  by  the  selectmen,  August  18, 1767,  to  sell  wine 
cdfy^  at  Us  house  in  Kmg-alreet  Mr.  Osrymarried  Mary,  adaughter 
o(  Hml  Thomas  H.  Peildiia;  was  a  Sector  of  the  Hamilton  Bank; 
camnoder  of  Hm  Lidepeiident  Oadeti,  in  1817;  and  senator  for  Suf- 
folk county,  18^2. 


tiff  TO  SOVPBa^  lOWMI  0K4T0lfl. 


.  Col.  GoryisagMitleina&offi&eUteivybibhih^ 
Uediaracter.  He  ia  pwaident  of  the  Botlon  Aibamom,  the  Sbmj 
of  which  was  foimded  o&  that  of  the  Anthologj  Litenay  Gkh^  is 
1807.  It  will  adfanoe  the  mond  g^y  of  Boiton,  shovU  our  mea  cf 
wealth  ooDtiniie  to  establish  separate  endowmento  for  the  lileraiy,  aqh 
entific,  historical,  mediosl,  legal,  and  theok^gical  heoeSt  of  4fae  pdUia. 
liaj  a  Bromfield  come  fixrward  for  all  the  departments !  We  bopethe 
period  is  not  remote,  when  the  fiMsilities  of  access  to  this  Ubraiy  wffl 
rise  to  the  standard  of  the  great  libraries  of  Europe. 

Mr.  Gary  is  the  anther  of  several  prodnctioDS,  beside  tibe  eloqient 
oration  at  the  head  of  this  article;  aau»g  which  we  find,  A  Letter  to  a 
Lady  in  France,  on  National  and  State  BepndiatioB,  1844;  a  Letter 
on  Profits  on  Manu&ctnres  at  Lowell,  1845 ;  and  an  Addiesa  on  the 
Fine  Arts,  delivered  before  the  Mercantile  Library  Asaodatioii,  in  1845. 
in  which  he  enlarges  on  the  practicahility  of  coltifating  a  taste  for  the 
fine  arts  in  oar  tumoltaous  democracy,  and  relates  of  a  penoa  whose 
business,  one  would  suppose,  lay  waiong  the  most  unpoetical  and  least 
(esthetic  pursuits  that  may  be  imagined.  1£  any  form  of  lifi)  is  iin&- 
vorable  to  the  cultivation  of  a  taste  for  the  fine  arts,  most  people  would 
unhesitatingly  say  it  is  the  life  of  a  grocer.  And  yet  this  individiial, 
—  Mr.  Luman  Beed, — although  dying  in  the  prime  of  life,  left  a  eol- 
lection  of  paintings,  engravings,  shells,  and  other  objects  of -beantj  and 
interest,  altogether  so  valuable,  that  it  was  proposed  to  make  them  tlis 
commencement  of  a  public  gallery  in  New  York ;  and  he  hit  an  estab- 
lishment in  business  conducted  on  prindpIeBso  secure,  that  it  baa  beea 
a  school  of  industrious  success  to  younger  men,  who  owe  their  proa* 
perity  mainly  to  him.  The  transparent  beaaty  of  GoL  Oary'a  pei^ 
formance,  and  the  force  of  his  sentiments,  so  niody  harmonjaai^that  hii 
pen  should  flow  firedy  to  the  public  mind. 


JOEL  GILES. 

JXfLY  4,  ISIS.    BOft  TBM  CVFT  AtJIROEnnBL 

*'  CoistffnTunovs  are  the  poIUaeal  bcain  of  the  people^''  sa^oar 
qialor.  ''  Each  of  our  thirty  States  has  one,  and  otnr  glorious  Dbioa 
has  another,  by  whic^  unesaaing  action  is  mamtaiaed  iq^^  q^ithl 
subjects  of  government. 


JOS.  «itiiB.  fsr 

'^Mentt^govenied  hfiibate  principfes, — reawm,  lore  and  fbroo;' 
and  irithoat  theae  ihere  is  no  gOTnnment  mMrOj  of  ihe  name,  hnmasi 
or  divmo.  Tho  ocmskitatkm  of  iho  Unked  States  is  ihe  orgaa  of  the 
aOTBreign  reason  of  the  people.  This  is  die  field  lor  giant  minds  and 
patriot  hearts ;  and  its  hero — for  it  has  &  hero,  unrivalled  and  alone 
in  his  chosen  domain -r- is  the  people's  Webster.  And  do  yon  adc  for 
die  heroes  of  tfie  heart,  with  power  to  acquire  wealth,  learning  and 
inflnence,  and  a  will  to  nse  them  all  for  the  people's  honor  and  the 
people's  good?  Go  to  your  soiaitific  schools,  your  institutes,  and 
your  libraries,  and  read  the  honored  names  of  their  founders.  Go 
to  tiie  missionary  rolls,  and  admire  the  number  and  the  devotion  of 
yovr  Christian  martyrs.  Force,  too,  that  dire  necessity  of  fiillen  man, 
and  of  nations,  has  its  heroes, — a  small  and  charmed  band,  whose 
martial  fiime,  like  the  forked  lightnings  dasdes  the  eyes  of  the  people. 
May  they  ever  be  few  in  number,  great  in  action,  and  worthy  to  tread 
in  the  footprints  of  Washington ! 

"  Preserve,  then,  your  oonstitnticms,  your  corporations,  your  societies, 
your  towns,  your  cities,  your  free  schools,  and  your  churches.  They  are 
organisms  for  the  exercise,  discipline  and  efficient  action,  of  practical  lib- 
erty. And,  especially,  preserve  your  militia.  It  is  the  legal  organiza- 
tion of  force,  the  right  hand  of  all  government,  the  ultimate  protector  of 
dl  tfa^  fimits  of  liberty,  and  a  terror  only  to  evil  doers.  The  people  are, 
by  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  armed ;  and,  by  every  prin- 
dple  of  liberty,  they  are  supreme.  Force  always  resides  in  the  masses. 
Armed,  but  unorganised,  it  is  a  aleeping  lion,  ready  to  spring  upon 
you  at  any  moment  of  fiimine  or  of  passion.  Then,  train  it, —  train  it, 
— and  it  shall  lie  down  with  the  lambs  in  the  green  pastures  of  peace 
and  tranquSUty.  Even  parties  are  useful  organisations  of  practical 
liberty,  which  might  otherwise  foil  into  anarchy  in  the  exercise  of  Hs 
elective  functions.  And,  in  a  country  so  firee  as  this,  no  administra- 
tion can  stand  without  the  support  of  a  dominant  party,  embracing,  for 
the  time  being,  a  nugority  of  the  people.  Be  not  firightened,  then,  at 
parties ;  but  prove  them  all,  by  the  test  of  practical  liberty,  and  hold 
&8t  that  which  is  good.  We  cannot,  if  we  would,  avoid  the  responsi- 
bflity  of  afl^cting  the  wel&re  of  millions  of  our  fellow-men.  The  com- 
mands of  Heaven  are  upon  us ! " 

Joel  Giles  was  bom  at  Towmend,  May  6,  1804;  was  fitted  for  cd- 
1^  by  BeT.  David  Pdmer;  grsdoated  at  Harvard  College  in  1829, 
idwn  be  engiiged  in  a  disputation  with  (SiMidkr  Bobbin^^  ontlieques* 
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ti«B,  whedier  inequdhiM  of  paaim  m  diferait  oomtekB  bo  ^fmmg  to 
aonl  OMiaeB.  Ho  was  &  fltodoDt  of  Dane  Law  School ;  a  tator  in 
H«rw4  CoDflge,  from  1881  to  1884 ;  and  a  sfcndent,  also,  of  Baja- 
min  Band,  in  Bostom.  He  is  a  ooooBellor  of  Soffit  bar;  aad  was  a 
representatito  from  Cambridge  and  Boston,  in  1840  and  in  1847.  Be 
was  a  member  of  the  State  Senate  in  1848.  Mr.  Giks  is  a  nm  of 
peoetratiTe  mind,  and  knows  how  to  fivtfaom  a  diapnted  qnestionof  pel- 
itioB  widi  ss  much  ease  as  a  profound  point  of  law. 

liajor  Qnincj  said  of  Mr.  Oiks'  otation,  at  the  pablio  dinner  in 
Faneoil  Hall,  <'He  hM  stmok  the  haip  of  the  vuTeise  with  die  hand 
of  a  master." 

Next  to  the  dergy,  the  legal  profesnon — which  nambetafoor  kmi- 
dred  in  Boston — exercises  a  strei^sr  pablio  moral  control  than  any 
other  of  the  professions ;  and  their  peroonal  friendship  towards  each 
odier  is  proY«rbial,  as  it  was  in  the  time  of  Shakspeare,  who  says  of 
lawyers,  that  they 

**  Bo  as  adTermrieB  in  law  striTe  miglitay» 
Bat  «at  and  drink  af  ftfends.*' 

The  patriotic  cirilians  of  SnffA  bar,  in  their  political  inflnenee,  oRea 
control  the  State.  It  is  said  that  Mr.  Giles  prepared  the  qpirited 
resolves  of  the  Whig  State  ConyentioQ,  adopted  at  Worcester,  Oct  8, 
1849,  and  they  exhibit  the  principles  of  Washington:  *' The  UnioB, 
^  the  glorioos  Union, —  the  object  of  our  ferv«it  lore !  Its  pieser- 
ration  transcends  in  importance  any  and  all  other  political  questions: 
and,  as  we  hsTe  recaved  it  from  the  fiithers,  so  will  we  porpetoate  it 
to  the  ddldren,  entire  as  the  son."  Inscribe  this  sentiment  on  oar 
banners,  and  cherish  it  in  oar  hearts,  and  the  Union  is  never  dis- 
severed. 


WILLIAM  WHITWELL  GREENOUGH. 

JULT  4,  1849.    FOB  THB  CIT7  AT7TH0RITIBB. 

"  Thb  sapporters  of  arbitrary  power  in  Europe  have  recently  mged 
a  new  plea,"  says  Mr.  Greenongh.  ^^  It  is  said  that  the  warsof  1848 
and  1849  are  merdy  wars  of  hngoage  and  of  race.  This  position 
exdades  all  higher  questions  of  principle,  and  is  intenM  to  piWMttt 


6]rm|»d»7  «fid  inlei&reiioe  on  the  part  of  fim  coaatrifB.  ^Dua  is  tbo 
plea  of  Boflsia.  This  would  conceal  the  fict,  that  the  aettlem^t  of 
each  national  queation  now  at  laane  is  an  affiur  of  much  iwwnwffl|^fipce  to 
the  whole  dviliaed  world.  ISie  canaea  of  the  great  conflict  now  in 
pgrogveaa  lie  fiur  beneaih  laiyage  or  race.  It  is  not  a  atmgi^  to 
decide  n^ch  of  two  partiea  in  each  atate  ahall  be  nppenneet.  Such 
aiaj7  have  been  ita  appearance  at  the  beginning;  hut  the  real  motive 
powers  are  now  visible.  The  free  people  of  England  and  of  France 
nay  weQ  wateh^  with  intereat  and  anziet|r,  lor  the  reaolts  of  each  bat- 
derfiekL  The  atmggle  ia  between  the  people  and  arbitrary  power.  A 
few  years  will  decide  whether  the  western  barriera  of  daqpotiam  ahaH 
be  the  Khine  or  the  North  Sea;  or  whether  the  arm  of  freedom  ahall 
dxave  bask  the  myrmidona  of  tyranny  to  the  fioaen  ngioDs  of  the 
nofftL 

"In  all  this  war  of  principles,  we,  too,  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic^ 
have  a  direct  interest  If  theesqperimentof  freeinstitatiooshadbeea 
nnsncceasfol  here,  it  would  have  d^erred,  for  a  long  period,  the  striv- 
ings after  liberty  which  have  already  found  practical  reaults  in  other 
quarters  of  the  world.  The  example  and  the  influence  of  the  United 
States  have  quietfy  paoduced  great  eflfect%  of  whidi  the  causoa  were 
not  clearly  peroeptiUe.  For  the  fiolore  <^  other  revdutioDa,  declaredly 
baaed  upon  our  own  model,  we  are  in  no  degree  responsible.  The 
painter  of  a  glorioua  picture,  whose  merits  are  admitted  by  the  world, 
ia  never  held  accountable  finr  the  bad  drawings  or  wretched  colorings  of 
any  imitatx»r,  however  ambitioua.  No  <me  claims  that  our  institutions 
are  perfect  It  is  sulBcient^  fi>r  all  uaefiil  pwrppaea,  that,  under  their 
protecting  powera,  every  bleaaing  can  be  enjoyed  that  is  needful  for  the 
happineaa  of  man  in  tids  lower  worid.  As  every  successful  esaay  ia  a 
direct  incitement  to  human  nature  to  go  and  do  likewise,  the  poaition 
of  this  country  is  especially  traceable  in  the  revolutions  of  Europe. 
Every  new  constitution  borrows,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  from  our 
own,  according  to  the  tastes  of  legislators.  The  great  ideas  which,  in 
a  good  sense,  constitute  this  the  conquering  republic,  tranafose  them- 
selvea  into  every  popular  movement  That  no  government  may  exiat 
without  the  consent  of  the  governed,  has  proved  a  fiaarful  principle^ 
when  brou^t  into  collision  with  another  principle,  consecrat^  by  the 
tacit  conaent  of  a  thousand  years,  the  divine  right  of  kings,  the  doc- 
trine of  absolute  sovereigpty.  Who  can  doubt  which  of  the  two  will 
ultimately  come  forth  superior  from  the  conflict?    The  atrife  ia  no 
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tnO."    Thii  pfodMlioB  b  twymdli^eiilHlBd 

[  JDOpwNIO. 

WlDiun  WUtweD  GiMMiigk,  SOD  of  WO^ 
of  Bosta,  im  bom  ia  Boitai,  Jnm  26, 1818;  entered  the  UOa 
Behool  in  1828,  and  gidhialed  at  Barwd  OoDege  in  1887.  H«  bdms 
tied  Oafldiaiine  SedDsy,  a  dngfater  of  Chailee  P.  Cnitie,  and  engaged 
in  neffoantfle  pmnBtik  Hie  ivas  a  neinfaef  ef  fbe  city  Council  fttm 
184T  tD  1850,  during  which  period  he  iraa  a  member  of  the  inter  oeni* 
mittee,  and  its  chairman  in  the  'last  year.  He  ivas  treasnrer  of  the 
Americn  Oriental  Society,  and  a  member  of  the  New  En^ond  Oa* 
tmical  and  Genealogioal  Society.  BIr.  Greenovgh  has  ever  efamshed 
a  feTO  of  fiterary  and  sdentiftc  pnrsnitB.  In  the  intervals  cf  leisim, 
he  has  prepared  vahnble  contributioDS  to  various  periodicals,  amoi^ 
which  was  one  on  the  Anglo-Saxons,  in  the  New  York  Review ;  another 
en  the  Moeso.  Gothic,  in  the  BibBoal  Repository;  and,  more  espeoiaHy, 
aeveral  articles  m  the  Jonmal  of  the  American  Oriental  Sodety,  an 
inalitation  to  which  he  is  peooliariy  devoted.  Mr.  Oreenoo^  has 
rooonroes  of  mmd  abmidantly  competent  to  the  preparaticxi  of  a  fiter- 
ary  production,  of  great  beneCttolhe  public,  on  the  Races  of  Biu^  and 
wo  hope  he  wQl  be  dosely  devotedio  the  work  nntil  it  is  con^leted. 


LEVI  WOODBUBT. 

JULT  tf,  1849.    BULOGY  05  PBJBBIDmrr  FOLK. 

^iNmscRDONATE  oology  is  vrithont  value  or  point,"  says  Judge 
Wbodbnry;  '.'and  hence,  at  the  risk  of  being  thought  by  some  not  snf- 
ficienily  enthusiastic,  it  has  been  and  will  be  my  endeavor  '  naught  to 
extenuate,'  and  to  hold  the  mirror  up  fiuthfully  to  the  truth  and  nature 
of  the  leacEng  finitures  in  his  admirable  character  and  remarkable 
administration.  I  do  not  consider  it  a  part  of  his  &me  that  he 
planned  many  of  these  great  events.  He  did  not  enter  on  his  high 
station  with  a  magarine  in  his  mind,  foil  of  magnificent  and  imposing 
measures  to  be  attempted. 

"Thou^  a  young  man,  comparatively,  and  firom  the  enterproifaig 
west,  Us  duuractervras  rather  vrary  than  rash;  rather  to  follow  than  to 


tm  wooMOEr.  in 


r,  laifar  to  aiegt»  molmtelj, dignnMeii  tad  Jhagani  when  i 
on  Um,  thtti  to  piDjje^  theiB,  or  to  indalga  in  novel  dengaBj  otio 
court  deeds  ol  danger  and  blood.  Not  like  the  hero  irk)  sleeps  near 
him  a|  the  XknoitagB,  bom  to  cany  oooqsests  among  hostile  ssniges, 
or  meet  on  our  shores  an  invading  foe,  and  drive  back  profiuMn  of  our 
sail;  but,  rather,  n  dvilian^  fbnned  to  husband  caxeliiHy  and  defend 
well  vrhai  others  have  bravdy  won.  Thns,  while  president,  he  fonnd 
hsmsetTinamosteventfalage;  but  it  seemed  made  so  by  odien^  mora 
iban  liiBisel£  He  added,  to  be  sore,  something  to  the  great  deeds 
and  stirring  inddasts  of  the  era ;  bat  this  was  rather  &roed  on  him 
than  soiq^ht.  His  ambitaon  was  more  fiir  ihe  calm  than  the  tempest; 
and  his  reputation  will  rest  chiefly  on  the  suceessfol  msnner  in  whidi 
be  managed  the  vessel  <^  state  in  the  vaiions  perils  which  he  was 
compelled  to  face. 

'^Thns,  for  a  moment)  as  to  Oregon.  The  coarse  of  events  had  pro- 
dneed  a  crisis  almost  anavoidable.  Her  limits  and  exdosiveoceapatiim 
were,  therefore,  onder  his  admmistratioa,  settled.  Thoogh  hmg  beibra 
agiti^, — even  a  quarter  of  a  oentuxy,— yet  a  reguhur  government 
by  the  United  States  was,  under  him,  font  flung  beyond  the  Bod^ 
Honntsins,  and  their  laws  and  institations  first  carried  formally  and 
folly  to  the  waves  of  the  Pacific  Grant  that  all  was  not  obtained  by 
his  arrangement  which  the  sanguine  hoped;  grant,  as  was  the  convio- 
tion  of  many,  that  our  rights  to  54''  40"  were  clear;  grant  tlist  it  was, 
on  several  accounts,  desirable  to  stretch  our  limits  to  iheur  utmost 
verg9, — yet,  can  it  be  said  that  the  peace  of  the  country  with  a  great 
kindred  power,  and  the  ezdusive  possession  and  settlement  and  growth 
of  twelve  or  thirteen  degrees  of  latitude,  and  under  the  reign  of  estab- 
lished hkws  rather  than  the  rifle  or  the  tomahawk,  was  not  a  hi^ 
national  object,  desirable  to  be  aocomidished  speedily,  thoi^fh  at  the 
eqwDse  of  some  territory?  All  must  admit  that,  on  a  subject  most 
sensitive,  further  painful  collisions  were  thus  obviated,  doubts  and  dt& 
ficolties  of  many  years'  standing  dosed,  and  the  prospect  of  future  war 
between  races  almost  fiatemal  thrown  oS,  and,  it  is  hoped,  for  i^^ 
Next,  behold  the  annexation  of  Texas,  finished  under  his  anqMOSs! 
Tbong^  it  is  conceded,  fiur  firom  having  originated  with  him,  yet  this 
measure-was,  daring  his  administration,  carried  into  onnpleto  eSsct — 
consolidated.  She  was  not  then  merdy  preparing  to  ceme  into  the 
Union, — anxious  and  negotiating, — but  was  actually  brou(^  in,  and 
bar  representatives  mingled  with  ours  on  the  field  of  gkny,  and  h« 
lone  star  united  in  our  political  galaacy  forever. 
66 
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''The  importMioe  of  ihis  measure,  tbus  perfiwted  under  Bfr.  Poflt^ 
admintttnttioQ,  can  eotybe  appreciated  bj  t^  Tindkation  it  bas  aftrded 
to  the  right  of  self-gOYemmont,  and  the  large  adfition  it  has  made 
to  onr  territory,  no  less  than  to  our  seemitWB  in  fktnre  jyfficnhies,  and 
the  hostile  weapons,  both  in  peace  ifnd  war,  it  has  wrendnd  firom  our 
opponents,  and  the  vast  maricets  fiir  onr  mannfiustnres  it  has  opened, 
and  the  new  employments  presented  for  oar  narigatiim.  Superadded 
to  aD  this  has  been  the  acquisition  of  Oalifomia  and  Kew  Mexico, 
larger  in  territory  than  half  our  old  tfiirteen  States  combined.  This 
has  been  more  ezclusiyely  a  measure  of  his  administration.  There 
hare  been  added  by  it  to  our  public  domain,  and  to  the  Union,  lands 
broad  enooj^  to  support  a  nation,  rich  enough  in  gold  for  half  a  worH, 
harbors  capadous  enou^  for  whole  navies,  and  almost  indispoisable  tbr 
safety  and  supplies  to  the  greatest  whaling  marine  of  the  globe.  The 
chief  regret,  mingled  with  this,  may  be  the  inability,  as  yet,  to  agree 
on  any  but  a  military  government  over  Hiis  great  aoquiffltion;  and  which 
malces  a  strong  demand  on  onr  libonlity  and  ezfirtkms,  as  it  already 
has  done  on  our  sympathies,  to  establish  the  law  of  the  TTmon  over 
what  has  been  purchased  by  means  <^  the  money  and  blood  of  this  con- 
secrated league  of  fiatemal  States.  Such  remote  regions  are  likely 
iKon  to  become  alienated,  if  not  duly  protected  and  bound  to  us  by 
benefits  and  improvemrats  such  as  are  necessary  to  their  growth  in 
commerce  and  close  attachment  to  the  lJni<m,  even  thou^  requiring 
an  isthmus  railroad,  or  one  spanning  half  the  continent  in  higher  lati- 
tudes, and  which  are  so  madti  stronger  ties  than  any  of  mere  paper  or 
parchment." 

Levi  Woodbury,  son  of  Hon.  Peter  Woodbury,  was  bom  at  IVances- 
town,  N.  H.,  Nov.  2,  1789 ;  was  educated  m  New  Ipswich  Academy ; 
graduated  at  Dartmouth  College,  in  1809;  studied  law  with  Hon. 
Samuel  Dana,  of  Boston,  and  at  the  Law  School,  in  Litchfield,  Conn., 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1812.  '<  It  is  gratifying  to  see  men 
occasionally  call  to  mind  the  purity  and  simplicity  <^  the  scenes  of 
early  lifo,"  said  Judge  Woodbury,  at  the  festival  of  the  sons  of  New 
Hampshire;  ''and  it  is  creditable  to  them  to  turn  aside,  for  at  least  a 
few  hours,  firom  the  anxieties  and  bustle  of  business,  the  mere  mammon 
of  the  world,  and  think  over  and  talk  over  the  form-house  and  fields 
of  childhood,  their  beloved  Argos,  the  village  school  and  village  church, 
tiie  plough  and  scythe,  of  growing  youth  or  manhood,  and  the  mother 
aster  and  brother,  who  cheered  you  at  dewy  eve,  on  your  return  from 


difly  ML  This  is  puriffiQg.  Wdl,  too,  wmj  come  of  yoa  lemaniber 
th«  gim  and  fishing-rod,  which,  while  farniflhing  healthy  amusement* 
{nfiaared  sonie  <^  yon,  by  the  mimic  war  of  the  chase,  to  help  to  coQr 
fUflr  80  DoUy  at  Palo  Alto,  and  under  the  walls  of  Mexico."  Mr. 
Woodbury  was  elected  secretary  of  the  New  Hampshire  Senate,  in 
1816.  He  was  appointed  judge  oi  the  Snperior  Court  in  New  Hamp- 
shire when  only  twenty-seven  years  of  age ;  and  acquitted  himself 
with  great  dignity,  wisdom,  and  fearless  intrepidity.  He  married 
Ehiabeth,  daughter  of  Hon.  Asa  Glapp,  of  Portland,  Me.,  June,  1819, 
when  he  settled  at  Portsmouth.  In  1823  Mr.  Woodbury  was  elected 
Cbvemor  of  New  Hampshire,  and,  at  the  expiration  of  the  term,  resumed 
the  profession  of  law.  In  1825  he  was  elected  a  representative  to  the 
State  Legislature,  a^d  was  chosen  Speaker  of  the  House.  During  this 
session  a  vacancy  had  occurred  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  when 
Mr.  Woodbury  was  elected  by  the  Legislature  to  that  station ;  where, 
by  his  official  reports  and  his  speeches,  he  displayed  great  talent.  He 
was  chairman  of  the  committee  of  commerce,  during  four  sessions ;  and, 
on  the  expiration  of  his  term,  he  declined  being  a  candidate  to  Con- 
gress. In  the  next  month  he  was  elected  to  the  Senate  of  his  native 
State ;  and,  on  the  reorganization  of  the  cabinet,  in  the  succeeding 
month,  he  was  invited  by  President  Jackson  to  the  office  of  Secretary 
of  the  Navy,  when  he  resigned  his  seat  in  the  Senate.  After  the  rejec- 
tion of  Mr.  Taney  to  the  department  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Mr. 
Woodbury  was  transferred  to  that  sphere,  and  he  was  confirmed  in 
1834.  He  was  intensely  devoted  to  the  political  measures  of  Andrew 
Jackson,  as  he  was  moreover  to  the  policy  of  his  successor,  Martin  Van 
Buren,  under  whose  auspices  he  served  to  the  close  of  his  administra- 
tion, when  he  was  again  elected  by  his  native  State  to  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  for  the  period  of  six  years,  from  March  4,  1841. 
He  resigned  in  1845,  on  being  appointed  by  President  Polk  as  suc- 
cessor to  the  late  Justice  Story,  as  an  Associate  Justice  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court.  He  died  Sept  8, 1851.  The  opinion  magr  be 
safely  expressed,  that  no  member  of  the  cabinets  of  Jackson  and  Van 
Buren  had  a  stronger  influence  in  seconding  the  bold  measures  of  these 
originators  of  great  experiments  than  the  shrewd  Levi  Woodbury. 
Judge  Woodbury  was  a  profound  civilian,  and  presided  over  the 
judiciary  with  general  wisdom  and  great  dignity.  He  delivered  a 
discourse  at  the  capitol  in  Washington,  before  the  American  'Historical 
Sodety^  in  1887,  of  which  he  was  a  member.    In  remarking  on  the 
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of  •  6ir  mi  mrmtk  hmtaj  of  our  oim  goiwMfcefct,  lie 
tboerved  that  it  tbovU  be  a  praniDQBt  dvtj  of  Hub  oooiBty  to  otrip 
fiNMA  the  Btitiie  of  tradi  all  meretricma  and  iUae  diagaiMt.  Let  it 
tot  be  said  of  ua,  when  iiM|BiraRi  ftr  tMB^  as  Axirtophanes  de0erihBB 
the  AtheniaDt : 


Be'tgiwtorttMtt, 

The  07  is  t^TWDj — oonspinuij.*' 

But  when  we  enter  the  sacred  temple  of  history,  let  us  put  off  the  par- 
tisan of  the  day,  whether  m  religion  or  politics,  as  well  as  discard  our 
&yorite  theories  of  philosophy  and  political  economy,  and  seek  fititli- 
fblly  to  do  jostioe  to  the  most  calomniated.  We  should  hold  the  mirror 
up  to  &cf^  and  nature  alone,  and  invoke  every  just  and  honorable  feel- 
ing, to  aid  us  in  judgment  on  the  long  array  of  the  past 

Judge  Woodbury  possessed  great  intrepidity  of  character.  When 
the  oounsel  in  the  case  of  Sims,  the  fugitive  slave,  had  inveighed 
against  his  decision,  that  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  should  not  be  aUowed, 
as  being  contrary  to  the  laws  of  Massachusetts,  Judge  Woodbury 
promptly  replied,  ''Massachusetts  is  yet  a  part  of  the  Union,  thank 
God !  He  wished  the  gentleman  to  understand  that  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  were  the  laws  of  the  people  of  Massachusetts ;  and  that, 
notwithstanding  the  acliixi  or  passions  of  fanatics,  he  hoped  it  would  be 
long  before  —  whatever  Massachusetts  was — she  ceased  to  be  a  State 
in  the  Union.  It  was  his  duty  to  see  the  laws  fiuthfuDy  executed; 
sind  he  would  see  them  executed,  or  perish  in  the  attempt" 


EDWIN  PERCY  WHIPPLE. 

JULT  4, 1S60.    KHt  TBB  CTTi  AtlTHOBITIEB. 

Was  bom  at  Gloucester,  TJiaTch  8, 1819,  and  was  the  youngest  son 
ef  Mathe  w  Whipple,  a  gentleman  of  strong  sense  and  fine  social  powen, 
who  died  when  the  subject  of  this  article  was  in  infimcy, —  in  whose 
ancestry  we  trace  a  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Indepradence.  His 
mother  was  Lydia  Gardiner,  of  Gardiner^  in  Maine, —  a  &mily  emi- 
nentfor  mental  power.  His  grand&ther was  anc^oerof  the  Americaa 
Revolution,  who  sacrificed  his  fortune  in  the  cause.    The  ready,  flash- 


I  irity.aftBmwdi  ao  agraeahl^  imAffoi  m  Ae  pgdaotloiia 
joflidinii,  partiatty  owes  its  origin  to  the  infln«iwe  of  the  matenuJ  ride 
pC.tlie  frmOy ;  and  was  diveated  of  Ibe  enTQuomed  aaiQaam  ao  peodiar 
^  the  Gar^ier  fiunilji  by  the  dmaleiiiiig,  mild  Uandneea  of  hia  pater- 
nal kindred.  The  adon  of  a  stoek  from  which  sprang  John  Gaidinery 
of  Bostoni  the  eminent  barrister,  having  n  highly  cultivated  mind,mn8t 
ineritaUy  be  inspired  with  similar  rays  of  intellect  Our  readers  may 
£nd  an  aoooont  of  him,  as  the  orator  for  July  4, 1785.  His  mother 
was  devotedly  attached  to  her  chiUreo,  and  her  plastic  influence  hugely 
contributed  to  the  shapiiJig  their  character.  The  fiunily  removed  to 
JSalem  when  Edwin  was  but  four  years  of  age,  where  he  was  educated 
at  the  public  schools,  more  especially  at  the  English  High  School,  under 
Master  William  H.  Brooks,  where  he  was  distinguished  as  one  of  the 
ripest  scholars,  and  pursued  his  studies  until  be  was  fifteen  years  of 
age,  during  which  period  he  acquired  a  fondness  for  history  and  polite 
literature,  by  a  free  access  to  the  Salem  Athenseum.  On  leaving 
school,  he  became  a  derk  in  the  Bank  of  General  Interest^  in  that  dij. 
He  commenced  his  first  literary  contributions  fi>r  a  newspaper  in 
Salem,  when  he  was  but  fourteen  years  of  age,  which  he  pursued  for 
some  yeais.  On  leaving  Salem,  he  was  employed  by  Dana,  Fenno 
&  Henshaw,  brokers,  on  State-street,  Boston ;  and,  shortly  after  the 
erection  of  the  Merchant's  Bzchauge,  in  that  street,  he  was  appcnnted 
to  the  superintendence  of  the  news-room,  and  previous  to  that  period 
he  became  a  member  of  the  Mercantile  Library  Association,  and  was 
soon  a  leader  in  debate  and  composition.  It  was  in  this  model  institu- 
tion that  young  Whipple  contracted  a  personal  friradship  for  Fields, 
an  honored  native  poet  of  the  Granite  State,  who  made  the  fpUowing 
haj^y  allusion  to  its  members,  and  his  literary  ocmipanicm,  in  an  anni- 
Teiaaiy  poem  lor  the  Association,  previous  to  entering  the  fields  of 
matrimony: 

<*  Wkat  tlMi^  giM*  fiOhM  ftUl  mj  frtonds  I  iMBt, 
VHiofle  iniiwqr  floors  mn  worn  with  UtUe  fteC  ;  0, 

"WhtA  Uioagh,  oompanlon  of  my  ibrmer  yeuii 
Thy  ihoe  fti  market  ererj  mom  ftppean, 
VThilo  I,  stfU  Ignorant  aa  the  greenest  hate, 
iniai  goodi  domeatio  go  the  greatest  ways, 
Grope  hUndly  homeward  to  my  noontide  maal» 
Unknowing  what  my  damask  may  rereal  ;— 
Heart  leaps  to  heart,  and  warmer  grasps  the  hand. 
When  aatiinm*i  hnglto  refinites  <mr  hand  r» 
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bMmml  to  tbe  MMulb  lAmy,  llwiiiM  ftdnb 

«<Tlie  Attio  Nighti,"  wUeh  had  hi  aieeliii^i  eray  I 
m  attic  room  m  aa  aatiqae  koUiig  9diS»^  baOt  6f  i 
and  known  aa  ^'Todor'a  Bnildiiig,"  ooo^iad  by  one  of  ibem.  lift 
onimbor  of  its  memben  mm  at  no  time  to  estoeed  aiz.  Eadi  tteariber 
had  a  olab  name,  and  was  ol^ged  to  tike  faia  turn  at  the  diair,  and  m 
'*  pteddential  term"  lasted  longer  than  a  angle  nig^t  The  '^AMia 
Nights"  were  conducted  mosdy  a|ber  the  manner  of  the  Noetss 
Ambresiana,  or  Ambrosial  Ni^ts,  of  old  Christopher  North)  as  pab» 
lished  in  Blaokwood's  Magasine.  The  eonnnationa  at  the  dab  weve 
devoted  to  literary  sabjects ;  anditwas  themideiatanding  thatnoflMm- 
ber  should  attend,  nninformed  of  the  pMsent  state  of  Iitemtm^  to 
nnprepared  to  sustain  opinions  on  Hterary  snbjects.  Each  mendber 
was  to  tike  his  torn  as  the  scribe  of  the  meeting,  as  was  Profassof 
Wilson  of  the  dub  in  Edinburgh,  in  order  to  read  a  report  of  tibe  eoiK 
venation  at  the  next  meeting.  Here  Whipple  was  in  his  element  It 
was  profitable  to  hear  his  opinions  and  illustrations  of  Goethe  and  Sdiil- 
ler,  Jdinson  and  Parr,  Oiflford  and  Jeffiey,  Wordsworth  and  Byxeni 
and  odier  poets,  essayists,  and  historians.  The  works  of  all  the  dram^ 
atists,  from  Kit  Marlowe  and  rare  Ben  Jonson  down  to  the  days  of 
SherMan,  were  perfectly  fianiUar  to  him.  It  was  in  this  dub  tbit  he 
became  inspired  with  the  thirst  for  essay-writing,  and  his  naturally  into** 
itive  wit,  good  humor  and  kindness  of  heart,  rendered  him  a  deU^xtftd 
companion ;  but  he  is  extremely  modest,  and  rather  cautious  in  the 
presence  of  professed  scholars.  He  was  first  more  especially  intrcK 
duced  to  public  notice  by  die  delivery  of  a  poem  before  the  Mercantile^ 
Sept.  29,  1840,  which  was  full  of  playfhl  humor,  cutting  up  and  uaing 
up,  amid  satirical  hits,  with  the  sUll  of  a  master  hand,  the  numereus 
fimoiftd  theories  and  abstractions  that  are  emptying  the  pockets  and 
turning  the  brains  of  the  multitude, — delighting  his  auditors,  and  draw* 
ing  forth  continued  peals  of  rapturous  apphuae. 

Early  in  1843  Mr.  Whipple  was  introduced  to  a  more  substantial 
attention,  by  an  article  of  bis  production,  inserted  in  the  Boston  Ifis- 
cellany,  in  which  he  accurately  analysed  the  powers  of  Macaulay,  tiie 
essayist  and  historian,  who  was  so  much  gratified  by  its  nature  that  be 
addressed  to  Mr.  Whipple  a  letter  expressive  of  high  regard.  In  Ooto* 
ber  of  the  same  year,  he  excited  great  public  interest  by  his  lecture^  in 
presence  of  the  same  institution,  on  the  Lives  of  Authors,  wh^i  a  jour* 
nalist  said  of  it,  that  it  was  the  production  of  a  merchant's  derk,  pos- 
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onty  «  pitUw  tdbool  nlnietoi,  Imt  irith  «  nund  mpM$  of 
jgnU  lUngB,  ivlieii  brooj^t  to  bear  npoQ  the  woild  of  letteiB.  For 
08m»l  ywn  liiiOB,  he  has  been  •  oonlribiitor  to  the  North  AmeiicMi 
Bermw,  GfariBtiaii  Szaminer,  and  other  periodioak,  aoat  of  whidi 
appear  in  hie  Tolumoi  of  Leetaea  aad  BImmijij,  He  has  deltrered  lee- 
tores  ^  Btriking  merit  for  the  literaiy  eoeieties  of  Brown,  Dartmonth^ 
and  Amherst  When  hia  admirable  Tolame  of  lectares  was  paUiriied, 
•aurdent ivaa  the  attac^noent  of  ihe  MercantQe  Asaoeiation  to  this  moat 
talented  member  of  their  body,  that  nearly  the  whole  edition  was  spon- 
taneonsly  pnrchaaed  hj  thetnaelves,  without  any  preoonoerted  action. 
To  niate  an  agreeable  instance :  On  die  day  of  its  pnblication,  nine 
of  the  members,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  not  stating  their  objeet 
to  each  other,  procured  at  Tioknor's  several  sets  each.  The  public 
being  thus  supplanted,  a  new  edition  was  forthwith  issued.  It  is  ster* 
eolyped,  and  classed  among  standard  American  authora.  He  has  sin- 
gohr  ability  in  tracing  out  and  eipressing  those  hidden  connections  of 
things,  and  those  slight,  ethereal  and  fugitiTo  notions,  which  float  aa 
mere  glimpses  or  visions  in  most  men's  minds.  His  keen,  ddicate, 
agHe,  genial,  jubihnt  mind,  plays  around  and  through  his  subjeet^ 
ttaeading  its  way  along  every  vein  of  gdd,  like  electricity.  It  is  a 
peculiar  merit  of  his  lectures,  that  they  are  nearly  all  upon  subjects 
whieh,  though  of  great  importance,  are  ao  evaneacent  in  their  nature 
-  ttat  they  are  generally  advanced  by  writers  in  the  most  indiftrent  man- 
ner. The  remark  of  Whij^Ie  reguding  Richard  H.  Dana  the  elder,  in 
a  revievr  of  his  works  in  the  Bzaminer,  may,  with  peculiar  emphasis,  be 
applied  to  himself,  that  they  carry  with  them  the  evidence  of  being  the 
{ffoducts  of  his  own  thinking  and  living,  and  are  full  of  those  magicd 
signs  which  indicate  patient  meditation,  and  a  nature  rooted  in  the 
realities  of  things.  We  advise  Ifr.  Whipple  ever  to  write  in  a  smooth 
traiiBparenoy  of  style,  divested  of  the  aflbcted  quaintness  of  either  Car- 
lyle  or  Emerson,  imitating  no  autiior. 

^^  If  any  visiter  go  to  Boston,  and  will  take  Ac  trouble  to  go  into  the 
Bxehange  News-room,"  says  Giles,  the  ftmous  essayist,  "  let  him  kxA 
into  a  sBoall  office,  on  the  left  hand,  as  he  enters,  and  he  will  observe 
a  head  scarcely  appearing  above  the  door,  bent  down  in  study  or  com- 
position. That  head  belongs  to  Edwin  Percy  Whipple, —  a  head  that 
has  not  many  equals  in  the  city  where  it  thinks,  or  many  superiors 
in  the  nation.  Even  physically  it  is  of  imposing  magnitude, —  of  a 
live  force  and  breadth  of  teow,  which  might  rest  on  die  shonlden 
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«f  noUe  UMMighft)  wkh  vkioDa  tad  wloiiQgi  dT  beM^,  il  it  oaMwd 
•ad  wanned  widi  most  laaidy  and  geofi^^  Axaromtfi.li 

Mr.  Whippk,  in  a  rare  poBitkn.  Thope  1m  aila  jn  lliat  oflioey  «if- 
xounded  bj  aU  the  hard,  mrldly  pweioos  that  jounMOiflm  eaa  pml 
into  type,  or  that  traffio  can  pat  into  man,  DUttiiig  on  high  theoMi,  and 
deeiding  great  questioDBi  in  the  regiona  of  pare  ihoi^^  or  in  tha 
realms  of  many-hned  imagination;  oalling  apiiita fron  the  ¥Mlgr  deep 
of  intellect  or  fimoy;  aetdiag  what  place  they  are  to  hold  in  the  onir 
veraey  and  how  they  will  stand  related  to  duiation,  to  inuaMtaiity,  or 
to  oUiivion.  But,  withal,  there  ia  no  dreamineas  in  oar  moaerj  and  no 
affectation  of  abeenoe  or  ahatraction.  Ever  alisre  to  friendship,  taco«r- 
teay,  to  duty,  he  can  lay  aside  his  ideas  aa  be  doea  his  pen,  to  welooBie 
a  brother,  to  discuss  pditics,  or  to  talk  abont  the  weather.  Consider^ 
ing  that  his  brain  may  ha?e  been  kindled  np  with  ttie  splendid  ooncep* 
tions  of  Shelley,  with  a  Ught  almost  as  splendid  as  Shelley's  own ;  or 
that  his  heart  may  have  been  panting  with  fiaeling|»  aroased  by  the 
intense  pages  of  Byron,  we  cannot  easily  comoeive  of  move  thorough 
aelf-oominand,  more  complete  mastery  of  manner  and  of  mind«  Iiook- 
ing  at  Mr.  Whipple  thus,  in  the  midst  pf  newspapers  and  merohitfils^ 
and  nnderstanding  in  what  things  his  Ihcalties  are  generally  enj^iged, 
we  have  no  idea  of  a  more  remarkable  union  rf  die  ideal  and  the 
actual" 

While  the  cognomen  of  Young  England  haa  been  eopoeded  toa  mere 
oUque  of  literati  in  the  great  metropolis,  yet,  in  a  broader  and  more 
generous  view,  we  readily  recognise  the  embodiment  of  Young  Boattm 
in  the  more  than  a  thousand  warm  hearts  of  the  Mercantile  Library 
Association, —  an  institution  which,  with  its  weekly  litnnry  ezeraaes, 
its  lectures,  its  extensiye  library,  and  its  cabinet  of  corioaitaes,  lays  a 
firm  hold  on  commercial  and  intellectual  progress,  and  is  the  glory  of 
our  dty .  Young  Boston  is  a  nursery  of  genius  and  rare  common 
aense,  rivalled  only  by  our  schoola  of  kaming;  and  we  h<^  to  aee  the 
day  when  our  princely  cttis^is  will  endow  it  with  an  hundred  thousand 
didlars,  the  income  <^  which  would  gready  advance  its  noble  objects. 
We  admire  its  programme,  with  its  executive,  directors,  trustaesi  cam- 
mittee  on  lectures  and  librarians,  backed  up  by  conunittees  on  ezpeadir 
tures,  the  library,  purchase  of  books,  newspapers  and  pamphlets,  on 
coins  and  curiosities,  literary  ezerciBes,  such  as  declamation,  debate, 
and  compaaition. 


•  Wo  wiD  fufllicif  digf QOi,  to  introdttco  u  ^ftdifo  alhsioii  of  Daniel 
Mejw  Hnkdl,  wliose  niMiring  eSbrts  fer  tfiis  institation  haTe  inaudj 
oMMbhed  its  pemaiieiit  bisis.  In  his  addreBfl  finr  the  assodstkm,  at 
Ao  dedieatioA  of  their  new  rooms,  Jan.  8, 1848,  Mr.  Haskell  remarks 
of  Ihe  weekly  literarj  exercises :  *'  I  am  compelled  to  admit  that  we 
oeidd  better  aflbrd  to  stop  oar  pablic  lectures,  to  sink  our  fiind, —  yes, 
Ofen  to  Taeate  these  new  and  beantifal  rooms,  and  to  ask  the  Legisla- 
tive to  take  back  their  parchment  charter,  with  its  honored  autographs, 
-^than  to  give  up  these  frequent  gatherings,  where  mind  meets  mind, 
truth  and  error  grapple,  where  character  is  developed,  and  talents  find 
the  standard  of  their  influence." 

Success  toTonng  Boston,  which,  having  fiuahioned  and  given  consist- 
enee  to  the  mind  of  our  joung  American  Macaulaj,  were  honored 
enough,  without  regard  to  the  resistless  influence  most  manifesdy 
dovdoping  talent  and  mental  vigor,  by  its  order  of  operation !  Success 
to  Young  Boston !  May  you  ever  be  ambitious  for  eminent  elevation  to 
the  post  of  honor  in  any  usefol  pursuit  of  life,  as  have  your  Whipple 
and  Fields,  who,  though  never  having  roved  in  the  groves  of  Harmd, 
are  honorary  members  of  its  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society ;  and  may  those 
ci  jwti  who  aspire  to  the  poet  of  honor  in  commercial  life  be  coun- 
BeSM  by  the  admired  Fields,  who  says,  in  answer  to  the  inquhy, 

**  Jkm  oor  pathway  e'er  oondiiot  to  fioM  ? 
The  merohant's  honor  k  his  spotioe  name ; 
Not  eireamfloribed,  just  narrowed  to  the  rank 
That  pa—M  oonreiit  eiilj  at  the  bank, — 
But,  stamped  with  loiil,  hone'er  the  winds  nuj  blew, 
Large  as  the  sunlight,  and  unstained  as  snow; 
Do  good  1^  stealth,  be  just,  have  fSuth  in  man ; 
The  rest  to  heafen,  Ood  always  in  the  fan ; —  ' 
Though  sileiit  deeds  may  find  no  tongue  to  bless 
Ihrongh  the  loud  trumpet  of  the  pnblio  press. 
Time-honored  city !  be  it  oars  to  stand 
For  thy  broad  pcntals,  armed  with  traffic's  wand  ; 
To  keep  undimmed  and  dear  thy  deathless  name. 
Thai  besms  aneloaded  on  the  toBs  of  fcme ; 
And  Ibster  honor  tin  the  world  shaU  say, 
Trade  hath  no  worthier  home  than  yon  bright  bay.** 

yfbk  the  ready  hand  of  an. analyst,  Mr.  Whipple,  in  his  eflbotire 
onftm  at  the  heind  of  this  article,  boldly  exhibits  the  striking  ooBitrast 
in  the  chaiaeters  of  George  the  Third  and  George  Washington.  The 
three  royal  Georges  of  Old  England,  by  an  intolerant  of^resaion  of  their 


dTO  m  wamum  leiwsr  owtobs. 


Knr  Ih^imfl  faognikintB,  mooBeokwMly  orig^iftted  the  ^vohAfOi 
wkidi,  thioogh  the  wiidoiii  muI  sagMsity  (^onr  Washington,  eatabliahed 
m.  indipandeiit  repobUo,  and  inapiiwd  vith  the  spirU  of  dvil  libeirty 
oveiy  nation  on  the  &ce  of  the  whole  eartk 


CHARLES  TH£ODOB£  BUSSELL. 

JULT  4,  1861.    SOR  THE  CIT7  AUTHOBITIBS. 

Ghablbs  Theodore  Russell  was  bom  at  Prinoeton,  Maas.,  Nor. 
20, 1815 ;  fitted  for  college  in  part  at  anacademj,  and  in  part  with  the 
clergyman  of  bis  natire  town.  He  entered  S^vard  College  in  the 
autumn  of  1838,  and  graduated  in  1887,  on  wbich  occadon  he  gate 
the  salutatory  oration  in  Latin ;  and,  in  1840,  he  delivered  the  tbI- 
odictory  address,  when  he  took  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts.  Bfr. 
Russell  studied  law  for  a  period  in  Boston,  and  at  the  Cambridge  Law 
School,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  Suflfolk  in  September,  1839; 
and,  in  the  succeeding  month,  commenced  the  practice  of  law  in  Bos- 
ton. He  married,  on  June  1,  1840,  Bliss  Sarah  E.,  daughter  of 
Joseph  Ballister,  of  Dorchester.  In  1843  Mr.  Russell  was  elected  to 
the  House  of  Representatives,  of  which  he  was  two  years  a  member, 
when  he  declined  a  reelection.  In  1849  he  was  again  elected  to  die 
House,  and  in  the  year  succeeding  he  was  elected  to  the  State  Senate, 
of  which  he  is  now  a  member.  Mr.  Russell  is  the  author  of  the  His- 
tory of  Princeton,  firom  its  first  settlement ;  a  valuable  production, 
which  was  published  in  the  year  1888. 

Mr.  Russell,  in  the  peroration  to  the  patriotic  performance  at  the 
head  of  this  article,  remarks :  ''  We  hear  much,  in  these  days,  of  'a 
higher  law.'  I  recognize  its  existence,  and  reverently  bow  before 
its  manifestations.  I  present  our  Union  as  a  striking  monument  of 
its  moulding  and  guiding  Omnipotence.  I  have  desired  to  enhance 
the  value  of  the  magnificent  structure,  by  exhibiting  it  in  the  hand 
of  the  Divine  Builder.  I  have  endeavored  to  show  that  this  'hi^ier 
law,'  by  a  series  of  concurring  events,  reaching  back  through  cen- 
turies, has  ehborated  and  evolved  this  sucoessfal  ezpeziment  of 
human  liberty.  Thus  originated,  I  daun  for  it  the  bolieat  sanotiooi 
of  this  law.  I  demand  fixr  it  the  support  of  its  solemn  oUigations. 
The  union  of  these  Statea  has  been  accomplished  by  the  oofitnbu- 
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of  BaiioDS  a])d  oentiirieB^  lor  no  traooent  or  msigiufioaiil  pur- 
poae^  Jxk  its  saUiine  and  ultimate  end,  it  has  a  mifision  to  hninam^. 
In  tiie  language  of  Washington,  ^ibe  preservation  of  the  sacred  fire 
gf  libertj,  and  the  destin j  of  the  republican  model  of  government, 
are  jnsdy  considered  as  deeply,  perhaps  as  finally,  staked  on  the 
eaqp^riment  intrusted  to  the  hands  of  the  American  people.'  Thus, 
as  Madkon  has  truly  said,  are  we  '  responsible  fi>r  the  greatest  trust 
ever  confided  to  a  political  society.'  Ours  is  not  the  duty  of  forming, 
Imt  preeerving.  The  fikthers  were  fiuthful  to  every  exigency  by  which 
God  created  it  We  are  responsible  for  a  like  fidthfiilness  to  every 
ex%eney  by  which  he  would  preserve  and  perpetuate  it  To  such 
fidalily  the  past  urges,  the  future  calls,  and  the  highest  law  commands 
USt  Bvila  and  defects  within  our  Union  we  may  well  and  earnestly 
soek  to  remove,  by  the  development  and  operation  of  the  principles 
upon  which  it  rests.  But,  whosoever  lays  his  hand  upon  the  &bric 
itself,  or  seeks,  by  whatever  means,  or  under  whatever  pretence,  or 
from  whatever  source,  to  undermine  its  foundations,  is  treacherous  to 
humanity,  false  to  liberty,  and,  more  than  all,  culpable  to  (jod. 

«  This  is  the  inference  of  duty.  To  its  performance  hope,  by  its 
smile,  encourages  us.  All  efforts  for  the  dissolution  of  our  Union  will 
be  as  disastrously  unsuoeessful  as  they  are  singularly  criminal.  Never, 
in  its  existence,  has  it  been  more  earnestly  and  truly  performing  its 
i4»propriate  work  than  now.  A  people  in  the  aggregate  happy  and 
blessed  aa  the  sun  shines  upon  repose  in  its  protection.  Every  rolling 
tide  brings  to  its  shores  miUtitudes  seeking  its  shelter.  Each  receding 
wave  carries  back  to  the  people  they  have  left  its  liberaliaing  influ- 
^ce*  Rising  midway  of  the  continent,  and  reaching  to  either  ocean, 
it  throws  over  both  its  radiant  and  cheering  light  Intently  the  strug- 
gling nations  contemplate  its  no  longer  doubtful  experiment  Moral 
and  religious  truth  are  penetrating  every  part  of  its  vast  domain,  and 
planting,  in  the  very  footsteps  of  the  first  settlers,  the  church,  the 
school,  and  the  college.  Its  Christian  missionaries  have  girdled  the 
globe  with  their  stations;  and,  in  all  of  them,  heroic  men  and  women, 
nnder  its  protection,  with  the  religion  of  Jesus,  are  silently  diffusing 
the  principles  of  American  liberty.  Already  a  nation  in  the  fiyr  off 
islands  of  the  Pacific  has  been  redeemed  by  them  from  barbarism, 
assumed  its  phice  among  the  powers  of  the  earth,  and  the  very  last  mails 
tell  us  is  at  this  moment  seeking  admission  to  our  republic. 

'^Thus  meeting  its  grand  purposeSi  it  will  not  fall    Man  alone  has  ^ 
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not  iMredityilietBbeniaideorfiieedom;  andnna  akne  Ottmbtprao- 
trate  it,  or  gently  beam  bj  beam  tike  it  dowxL  Heayen  directed  inita 
fimnatioA  and  gsowth;  while  traa  to  its  odgn^  it  wiH  be  heaven- 
protected  in  its  progress  and  matnriij.  The  stara  oF  God  will  ahine 
down  kindly  upon  it,  and  aogela,  on  the  beata  of  their  mbmrj  wings, 
will  Unger  and  hover  above  it  To-day  it  is  as  finnly  seated  as  ever 
in  the  affections  of  its  dtiaens.  Gnaided  by  its  haidly  seen  power, 
reposing  in  its  prosperity,  not  stopping  to  contemplate  the  character  of 
its  origin,  or  to  realise  its  transoendoit  purpose,  men,  for  a  moment, 
may  cast  its  valae,  specolate  on  its  doration,  and  even  threaten  its  dis- 
aoltttion.  In  the  administration  of  its  affiirs,  conflictB  of  opinion  will 
exist,  sectional  interests  will  become  excited,  and  sometimes  hostQe. 
The  views  of  ardent  men  will  be  maintained  with  the  ardor  in  wfaidi 
they  are  hdd.  A  dear  and  &ir  field  of  combat  will  be  left  to  error 
and  tmth.  The  largest  freedom  of  discussion  will  be  scrupulonslj 
preserved.  In  the  consequent  exdtement,  there  may  sometimes  seem 
to  be  danger  to  the  Union  itself  But,  in  the  hour  of  peril,  experience 
shows,  and  ever  will  show,  that  a  whole  people  will  rally  to  its  sapport, 
*and  sink  its  foes  beneath  a  weight  of  odium  a  life-time  cannot  alleviate. 
The  rain  may  descend,  the  floods  come,  and  the  winds  blow  and  beat 
nponit, —  it  will  not  fall,  for  it  is  founded  upon  a  rock.  It  rests  upon 
guarantees  stronger  even  than  laws  and  compromises.  For  it  our 
interests  combine  in  overwhelming  potency;  around  it  duster  the  moat 
glorious  associations  of  our  histoxy ;  in  it  the  hopes  of  humanitj  are 
invdved;  to  it  our  hearts  ding  with  undying  love;  for  itrdigion,  Vb^ 
erty  and  conscience,  plead ;  and,  beyond  all,  upon  it,  in  its  riper  years 
as  in  its  in&ncy,  the  protection  of  God  rests,  a  sheltering  cloud  for  its 
fiercer  day,  a  pillar  of  fire  in  its  darker  ni^^t" 


**  One  great  dime, 
VHmm  Tigoroitt  oibptiiig  hy  diYiding  ooeen 
Are  Inpi  ftpwC,  and  nanedin  the  denrotioB 
Of  Freedom,  whleh  their  &tfaen  ftmght  fcr,  and 
Bequeathed,  a  heritage  of  heart  and  hand. 
And  proad  dJatinotion  from  eaoh  ether  land, 
Vrhoae  aona  niiiet  how  tiMto,  al  a  nenaieh'a 
Am  if  hii  aonielMi  eeeptia  wage  a  wand 
FoU  «f  the  magie  ef  ei^loded  aolnoe,  ^ 
8tm  one  great  eUme.  In  ftaU  and  free  ddtanee, 
Tet  nan  her  oreat,  nnomqaend  and  aahlim% 
AbmtheihrAtbBtie.'*  Bvaoa. 


fHB  PATROL  AN©  CONDUCT 
w  ffBB  mmm  soLDins  nr  bosiom,  17T5-6. 


As  tba  Ch!4fir  <f  the  FIaM  of  the  Skii&rii  l^mp0  in  Bq^ 
of  the  oonditioii  of  a  besieged  city  when  ganisoned  by  a  standing  anny,  we  here 
present  it,  and  quote  the  whole  record  as  it  stands  in  Waller^s  Orderly  Book,  1775, 
30th  Deo. 

Head^qnarters,  Boston.    Ptoole,  Guilfoid;  G.  Sign,  Kingston.    Genl  ofioer  fiir 

to-morrow,  Grant.    Field  officer  for  lines,  Miyor  Sill    Day,  Major  Mitohell. 
Major  Brigade,  Brown. 
A<!jft  Qr.  Mr.  and  Surgeon  10th  Regiment 

The  Districts  are  as  Mows,  iqppointed  la  each  Oovps.  The  commanding  offioer 
win  accordingly  inspect  them,  taking  care  to  prevent  aU  irregularities,  put  a  stop 
to  Dram  Shops,  and  to  make  a  return  of  all  persons'  names  that  haye  licenses  to 
3eils|rffituous  liqoors,  mentioning  by  whom  signed.  1%e  officers  of  the  Piquet 
wiil  Isate  dizmiionf  fiooi  their  rsspeetlva  oommanding  oSoen,  for  fislting  and 
pMiolUng  within  the  extent  of  thaif  ^staict,  taking  two  men  nith  them  from  the 
regimental  guard  to  attend  them. 

The  Soldiers'  Wives  are  not  to  lodge  out  of  their  lespectiTe  Districts.  The 
Platroles  of  the  10th  Reg't  to  visit  the  right  hand  of  Orange  Street,  from  the  new 
W0ite  tt^  the  Neek ;  those  of  the  2^1  RegH  from  Allen's  Warf,  near  Lie«t.  Col. 
Gampbell'aqiUHiefs,  on  the  left  side  of  Orange  Sti«et,  to  the  Ne^,  and  afi  tiie 
lanns  leading  to  ye  Water ;  those  of  the  63d  Reg.  are  to  Tint  from  whew  the  Hay- 
market  stood,  up  Pleasant  Street,  and  all  lying  between  this  and  Bollis  Stieei ; 
those  of  the  35th  Reg.,  all  that  part  of  the  town  that  lays  between  HoUia  Street 
and  IVog  Lane,  including  the  quarters  where  Lt.  Col.  Canr  lives ;  those  of  the 
40th  Reg.  are  to  visit  Newbury  Stieet,  Frog  Lane  and  Water  Lane,  and  all  the 
ADeya  laying  between  these  streets  and  the  Common.  The  Grenadiers  are  to 
visit  all  the  lanes  laying  between  Water  Street  and  Bromfield's  Lane,  and  run- 
ning between  these  and  the  Common -^ also  Common  Street;  those  of  the  49th 
to  Tisit  Beacon  Street,  School  Street,  part  of  ComhiU,  Queen  Street,  and  T^ramont 
Street;  those  of  the  45th  to  visit  Cambridge  Siraat,  fromShaidoo's  Lane,  South- 
wuk  Court,  Hanover  Streej  to  the  ifiU  Bridge,  and  all  Ifae  Lanes  from  that  street 
to  the  Mill  Pond ,  north  of  Coal  Use — ako  Wii^s  Lane  and  Union  Street ;  those 
of  the  17th  to  via&lOoal  !«■•,  Sndbnry  Stnet,  !bamond  Sinet  asfiv  as  Eari 
Psifey's^and  all  the  lanes  betaiMi  CMnkridge  Strait  and  the  Mill  Pbnd  as  ftr  as 
Sburdon'sLane;  thoae  of  the  4tii  to  visit  Oaabridge-Stieet  from  Shardon's  Lane 
to  the  vrestwaid,  with  alHhe  kmm  leading  fr«B  thenoe  to  Beacon  Hill --also 
8lMiifiKd  Street;  ihom  of  the  Qmrilan  qonrlsfed  in  West  Boston 
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Hooie,  to  vini  Chamber  Street,  I^  Steaek,  Gxmh  Luw,  and  all  tiie  Jnea 
leading  firom  thenoe  to  the  Mill  Pond ;  thoae  of  the  47th  to  visit  their  own 
quarten ;  those  of  the  aiz  oompaniee  of  Light  In&ntEy  to  visit  Leveiett  Slroet 
and  aU  the  laws  in  the  neighbourhood  of  fiartoa's  Paint;  those  of  the  i3d 
to  visit  Back  Street  as  fiv  as  Prince's  Stroet,  Middle  Street firam  that  tothe 
Middle  Brid^—likefwist  An  Steeet  aad  FUi  atnet  as  ihr  to  tiie  norlhvvd 
as  Son  Oourt,  with  all  the  Lanes  from  Back  Street  to  Middle  Street,  fiom  MidOa 
street  to  Fore  Street  and  Ann  Street,  and  from  these  to  the  Water;  Ist  British 
Marines  to  visit  Prince's  Street,  from  the  oomer  of  Back  Street  to  Gharle»> 
town  Ferry  —  likewise  Middle  Street  to  Winnisimot  Feny,  and  all  the  streets 
and  lanes  lying  between  them  ;  2d  British  Marines  to  visit  Fish  Street,  Ship  Street 
and  Lynn  Street,  to  Charlestown  Ferry,  with  aU  the  lanes  from  these  to  the 
Water — also  all  the  Streets  and  Lanes  between  Sun  Court  and  Winnisimot 
Feny,  kading  from  Fish  Street  and  Ship  Street  to  Middle  Street;  those  of  the 
44th  to  visit  King's  Street,  part  of  Conihill,  from  the  T6wn  House  to  Milk  Street 
as  ikr  as  Oliver's  Dock,  with  all  the  streets  and  lanes  between  that  and  Kiqg 
Street --also  that  part  of  Comhill  from  the  !rown  House  to  the  Thealie,  and  ttt 
the  lAnes  between  that  and*  King  Street ;  thoae  of  the  38th  Beg.  to  visit  from 
their  Banacfcs  to  Oliver's  Doek,  Fort  Hill  Imw,  part  of  Milk  Street,  the  Bopa 
Walk,  Greea's  Lane,  aU  the  ones  LwM  within  that  Oistriot;  those  of  the  2M 
Beg.  to  visit  Cow  Lane,  Long  Lane,  part  of  Milk  Street,  Bishop's  Alley,  and  the 
Lanes  from  thenoe  to  Msilboto  Street,  and  part  <^  Summer  Street,  with  i 
from  Cow  Lane  to  the  Water;  those  of  the  65th  Keg.  to  visit  part  of  J 
Street,  Flounder  Lane,  part  of  Befeher's  Lane  and  Sooth  Street  to  Windmill 
Point,  with  aU  the  Lanes  and  yrhaHswitUntfasADfalrieC;  thoseof  the  5th  Reg- 
iment to  visit  part  of  South  Street,  part  of  Summer  Street,  Blind  Lane,  Short 
Street,  and  all  the  Lanes  leading  to  tiie  Water,  between  Short  Street  and  South 
Street;  those  of  the  5ad  to  visit  Aehmoutjr's  Lane  from  Short  Street  to  Liberty 
Tree,  and  all  the  lanes  leading  to  the  Water;  thow  of  the  Light  Lifimtiy  to 
visit  part  cf  Onnge  Street  from  Allen's  Wharf,  with  the  Lanes  leading  fMh 
thenoe  to  the  Water —  also  Newbuiy  Street,  Summer  Street  as  fiur  as  the  New 
South  Meeting-houM,  Blind  Lane,  and  Pond  St. 

The  paymaston  of  Begimente  to  give  to  Captain  McKensie  a  List  of  thdr 
respeetire  Hrafts  received  from  the  18  and  59  Regiments,  that  an  order  may  be 
given  by  the  Commander  in  Chief  for  the  payment  of  their  Bounty  Money.  The 
quarter  master  of  Corps  to  call  on  the  Dep.  Q.  Master  Qen.,  where  thej  wiU 
receive  an  order  for  100  pain  of  Croopen  for  theur  respeetire  oorpa,  for  whiob 
they  will  [^ve  reoeipte  and  be  answerable.    Then  foUowa  Detail  for  Guard,  etc. 


Notwithstanding  the  regulars  were  strictly  forbidden  to  destroy  houssa,  1 
or  teees,  during  the  si^,  they  demolished  the  steeple  of  Rev.  Dr.  Hofwncd'a 
Chnroh,  suspeodng  that  it  had  been  used  as  a  mgui  stalF;  converted  tiie  edifioe 
into  a  banaek,  demolishing  the  pews ;  the  OidSonthwas  used  asariding^ohool ; 
Dr.  StUfanan'sChuroh  was  converted  into  a  hospital;  the  Old  North  was  deaaol- 
iahed  for  fiml,  "  although  there  wen  then  large  quantities  of  eoal  and  wood  m 
tiw  town,'*  and  BnttlMtreet  Church  was  used  as  abarxaek.  The  regnlan  eon- 
I  dflstR^ying  the  fonoea  areani  QHMwek'a  lunnon ;  bv^G^ 
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eis 


QD  iSbb  oompLunt  of  the  Bdeotmen.  Bat  tiieir  direst  vengeance  was  against  Lib- 
erfy  IVee,  when  one  of  the  xegolan,  in  attempting  to  dismantle  its  brandies,  fell 
on  the  pavements,  and  was  instantly  killed.  Dr.  Pemberton  relates  that  the 
enterprise  of  destroying  liberty  Tree  was  under  the  direction  of  Job  Williams, 
a  tony  refhgee  from  the  ooontry. 

€bv.  Gage,  who  was  'friendly  to  Howard,  relates :  "  I  fistinetly  remember  a 
little  droumstanoe  which  will  evidence  his  manner.  He  and  I  were  walking, 
and  stopped  io  watch  some  yoong  men  aoEewing  hay  fiir  tiie  troops  in  Bcston. 
Wo  saw  they  were  about  potting  some  stones  into  the  handles  to  increase  tbefe 
umi^it  It  was  rather  a  meny  than  »  serious  fraod,  ibr  they  were  not  to  be  ben- 
efited. His  mild  qoeries  soon  led  them  to  question  the  right  and  abandon  the 
design,  and  I  doabt  ndiether  it  was  ever  done  in  that  neighborhood  afterward." 

HeadH|iiartfln,  Boston,  17th  Nov.,  1775. 

.  Many  ef  His  Vbjm^'B  loyal  American  salgeetB,  reading  in  Boston,  vrith  their 

»,  having  olfered  tbsir  serviee  Ibr  tiie  defence  of  the  place,  the  Com- 

r  in  Chief  has  ordered  them  to  be  armed  and  formed  into  three  companies, 

under  the  command  of  the  Hon.  Brig.  Gen.  Boggles,  to  be  called  the  Loyal 

American  Assoelaton.    They  will  be  &tingaished  by  a  irhite  sash  aroond  the 

left  axtt.    Hob.  Timo4fay  9ng^,  OomBandsiit. 


teiOompaay. 


2d  Company. 


aa  Company. 


Ab\^  WiUaid,  Captain. 
Xbomas  Beanwn,  £1(1*  lisBt. 
Gecige  LsoDacd,       Do. 
Thomas  Daaferth^  Second  Uemt 
Samuel  Payne,  J>o. 

James  Puteam,  Jr.,     Do. 

James  Putnam,  Cf^^tain, 

John  Sargent,  Iirst  lieut. 

Daniel  Oliver,      Do. 

Joshua  Dummer  Rogers,  Second  lieut. 

John  Rugj^es,  Do. 

Stephen  Jones,  Do, 

VmaaSa  Green,  Captain. 
Ebenemr  Spooner,  First  Ueut. 
Josiali  Jones,  Do. 

Abiaham  Savage,  Second  Lieut. 
William  Chandler,       Do. 
Nalhaniel  C^pin,        Do. 
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loftiiel^ogNlaton.  In  1820  he  ddifwed  the  mimioiiMl  onOoii  on  tiift 
4th  of  July.  In  the  flame  yew  he  pabUehed  an  oolavo  Totome  upon  the  stetb- 
ties  of  ttalj,  oontaining  the  resiilt  of  his  inqiurieB  and  observatioiifl  in  that  ooott- 
tiy  in  the  winter  of  1819-2D.  Gen.  Lyman  had  a  taate  ibr  militaiy  aflhin,  and 
took  an  active  interest  in  the  Tolonteer  militia  of  the  commonwealth.  He  was 
an  aid-de-oamp  qIQov;.  JlPTK^,  wcAopvof  the  Ineient  and  Honorable  AitiQefy 
CSompany,  and  a  farigadier^neral  in  the  first  division.  The  discipline  of  the 
biJCide  under  his  eomaaod  was  greatly  impcored  while  he  remained  in  oftoe. 
lia^ WW.  chosen  nujor-general,  hot  declined  the  appointment.  In  1826  he  pab> 
Ushed  a  History  of  the  Diplomacy  of  the  United  States,  in  one  volume,  8vo.,  of 
which  a  second  edition,  enlarged  to  two  volumes,  af^nared  in  1828.  This  is  a 
work  of  ooDsiderahle  reseaxch,  and  of  ability  as  a  work  of  reference. 

In  1834  and  1835  Gen.  Lyman  was  mayor  of  the  city  of  Boston.  During  hk 
administration  evente  occozred  requiring  no  ordinary  exercise  of  firmness  and 
piodence.  The  peaoe  of  the  m^  was  disturbed  by  the  disgracefiil  abolition  riots, 
and  the  burning  of  the  Ursuline  Ckmvent  in  Gharlestown  produced  an  excitement 
of  a  very  dangerous  character  in  the  neighboriog  metropolis.  The  vigiQance  and 
discretion  of  Gen.  Lyman  were  equal  to  the  crisis. 

BVom  the  time  of  his  retirement  fiKun  the  mayoralty,  Gen.  Lyman  withdrew 
firam  paUic  life.  He  had  mansed,  in  1^0,  Mary  Elinbeft  Henderson,  of  New 
Yoi^,  and  had  passed  his  summers  in  tiie  country, —  first  at  the  country-seat  of 
Gov.  Gore,  at  Waltham,  of  which  he  became  the  proprietor,  and  afterwards  at 
Broddine,  on  (he  estate  fermerly  of  the  Hon.  Jonathan  Mason.  Here  Gen. 
L^man  built  a  beautiiu]  ^la,  and  bestowed  a  good  deal  of  attention  upon  his 
garden  and  fiurm.  He  became  an  active  member  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  to 
which,  at  his  decease,  he  made  the  liberal  bequest  of  ten  thousand  doQars. 

After  his  retirement  firom  public  life.  Gen.  Lyman  intensted  himself  much  in 
the  public  charities  of  Boston,  and  gave  bis  time  and  attention  to  suljects  con- 
nected with  the  moral  improvement  of  the  snfiering  classes  <^  the  community. 
lie  was  a  trustee  and  a  liberal  beaefiujtcff  of  the  Fsrm  School,  to  which,  at  lus 
deeease,  he  bequeathed  ten  thousand  doUaxs.  He  presided  over  the  Prison  I>i»> 
c%)line  Society  firom  1847  until  his  decease,  and  was  an  eflicient  firiend  of  most 
of  the  pubUo  benevolent  institutions.  His  great  work  was  the  fi)undation  of  the 
State  Befona  School,  at  Westboro.  He  entertained  a  very  decided  opinioii 
of  the  necessity  of  connecting  the  admhustzation  of  justice  with  measures  of 
lefctn.  Merely  to  punish,  especially  in  the  case  of  juvenile  delinqnente,  was, 
ia  his  judgment,  alike  cruel  and  impolitic.  Toward  the  endowment  of  the  insti- 
tntion  just  named  Gen.  Lyman  dnriii^  his  lifetime  made  a  secret  donation  of 
tw«nty-two  thousand  doUars,  to  which,  by  his  wiU,  the  munificent  sum  of  fif^ 
thousand  dollars  was  added.  His  name  will  descend  to  posterity  as  the  fether 
of  this  admirable  institution. 

-  Gen.  Lyman  was  fend  of  books,  and  cultivated  a  taste  for  several  branches  of 
titaraiy  inquiry.  He  collected  a  very  valuable  library,  with  the  contents  of 
which  he  was  well  aeqnainted.  When  the  Boston  Athensdum  was  removed  to 
Peariktreet,  he  took  the  lead  in  its  aixai^jement  and  deooration.  He  was  pra- 
pesous  in  his  oircumstanees,- having,  by  judicious  management,  increased  a  large 
inheiitance*  That  he  understood  the  true  use  of  money,  as  a  great  means  of 
67* 
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pramiae.    In  1848  he  wenl  fo  a  tiind  tiM  to  Ivtpe,  with  Us  «aly  ao^  ii^ 
mlh  a  4MgM«,  ttanM  to  R.  a  Shai^  Jr.,  «f  Boilon,  an  left  to  defilo^ 
fftnalora  kM.    Shortl/taBrhiantamtotlieUaitodStatot,  UdMt^lofiw. 
idfliwe  in  Bmkline,  the  17tfa  Jofy,  1849.    He  was  a  peoM  oC  h^^y^^Qliilied 

aU  the  dDftiM,  of  life.    Hit iUeade'aiid  tfie  qo^mi% eodldfeiilly  i 
iom  hiM  a  eontiwDed  MMT  of  etod%  f^evtog  wfoliMM, 
jartlj  fegwded  ae  a  pablit  fldiilir. 


(]A«iiae1 

PBTSR  FANEUIL  AND  THE  CRADLE  OF  LIBERTY. 

QnnMf  aesaooeMlbUjeeaidi  fcr  thai  idaiilioal  peok  of  pioUed  peppen  that 
PiBter  Piper  picked,  ae  for  (he  origiiud  hall  tiurt  Peter  ftmwl  boiU.  Like 
BaefaeL'e  fint^nm,  i/  if  im<.  iifter  all  the  repanlioos,  and  changea,  and  haid 
han»eiing»,  ahe  haa  QndeigQae,  we  vaj  aa  ireU  aaacoh  within  the  waOa  of  Okl 
Irouidea  fer  tboae  Toiyrifaa  of  live  oak  wluoh,aQine  fifty  jeara  a^^wemlaffM^bed 
in  the  bod^  of  the  frigate  Cknatitation.  ^ 

la  the  olden  time,  the  marfcet^aen,  like  the  mooxneia,  went  ''abeat  the 
ateieti."  The  inhatntanta  were  aoned  at  ttwir  dooiB.  Aa  ewljr  aa  1634,  Got, 
Winthrop,  in  hia  joomal,  epeaka  of  a  maiket  which  waa  kept  in  Boaton,  ^^on 
Ihuadaj,  the  fifth  day  of  the  week."  Ihia  weekly  marioet  on  the  fifth  dhj  ia 
a»antionedbyDoQgkMBaBofl639.  (Vol.  L  page  434.)  Thia,IthiDk,xefeiaoM7 
to  a  gptthering  of  aelleia  and  bayeia  at  one  apot^and  not  to  any  "  viaible  toni^  " 
fSM  atoiaga  and  aheker.  Citiwna  differed  aa  to  the  beat  method  of  getting  their 
frwmU,  Some  prefeired  the  old  mode,  aa  it  waa  aoppoaed  to  aave  time ;  otheo 
were  in  fiivor  of  ha^ji^  a  common  point,  with  a  covered  building.  Fiartiea  were 
toned ;  the  dtiaena  waxed  wroth,  and  qaaviaUed  about  their  meat  like  ang^ 
dogi.  Thoae  who  were  in  &TQr  of  macket-houaea  prevailed.  Three  were  erected; 
one  at  the  Old  North  Sqnaie,  one  when  Faneuil  Hall  now  atanda,  and  one  near 
liberty  Tn^e.    People  were  no  kmgar  anpplied  at  their  honaea. 

Itaeema  veiy  atrange  that  thia  aenaible  anrangement  ahoold  have  led  to  violent 
onkage.  The  malecontonta  aaaembled  together  in  the  ni^t,  *'  diigoiaed  like 
alaigynMn," «—  the  devil,  aometimea,  aaenmea  thia  exterior,— and  "  totally  demoi- 
khed  the  centoe  maiket4ioaae."  Ihia  oooarred  about  the  year  1736-7,  or  aboot 
the  time  of  Andrew  Eaneuil'a  death.  Such  ia  the  aooount  of  good  old  ISiOBiaa 
Ptaberton.    (M.  H.  G.  iii.  255.) 

The  popular  aentiment  prevented  the  reoonatractiaa  of  the  oentn  market- 
tf  till,  in  1740,  July  14,  a  townnneeting  vraa  heU  to  oonaider  a  petition  for 
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amaiket^hoiMft  en  the  toiwm's  Ittid,  &i  Poch^yimo,  te  «he  om  of  <h#to«ii, 
irtt»«)tiwMiivoa]ilegBl]j€iftp6w«rlifaiM>  to  do,  pboo  tfw  nm» obAbt  fraper 
xegiAdABiii^  aod  MttMn  H  ftr  that  on. 

An  IttpMrioB  hM  flOHOwlMit  flsteoiiveljpiewfed  that  Ifr.  fboaidi'a  pwpdaai 
w«i  iMt  aonrteoody  neelvad  by  hk  Mow-oMniM,  aad  tfaait  a  mi^t;f  of  wvm 
ObIj'  W0»bk  ^Tor  of  H. 

On  the  oontmy,  Ifr.  I^EOMuU'g  prapoaal  mm  neeivwi  with  the  moat  mmfkt 
imMminJAoM  of  ^wtefiil  leapaet.  Them  won  tiro  queetions  bei)ie  the  meet- 
faif^:  i%wt,ehaaavoteoftbanlDifaeiiaa0edtoFBterIkaeiifllbrhiBlibeialofcl 
Seoondly,  abaU  we  give  np  the  itinerant  ByBteai,  anft  haife  a  maihei^hoan  en  iiaf 
eanditiona?  Upon  the  ftnt  qpieetion,  theve  was  bat  one  mind ;  on  the  seoond, 
there  weie  tuw.  A  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Fahenil  wae  instantly  paaaed,  without 
a  diawntient.  Bat  the  aeoond  qoeation  waa  the  vexed  qneatioa  revived,  and 
ezeited  the  paariona  of  the  people.  Of  seven  handled  and  twenty^even  persona 
pceaani,  three  hundred  and  nMJ^fFmnmiaiity^^]M.i]k&9cigoigtKa!dng  the  petition 
ef  Pafaner  and  others,  giving  a  majority  of  seven  only. 

Aooordingly,  the  woik  was  oonuaeneed ;  and  it  waa  completed  Sept.  10,  I74fi, 
''  on  whioh  day,"  says  Dr.  Snow,  '<  Mir.  Samuel  Boggles,  who  waa  mnpbfsd  in 
boilding  the  mazket-hoose,  waited  on  the  seledmen,  by  order  of  P.  DuMoil,  Ihq., 
and  deliversd  tiiem  the  key  of  said  houae." 

Beter  waa  a  magmfloent  feUow.  An  antiqoaiian  friend,  to  whom  the  teey 
haa  HneaUy  desoended  throagh  a  line  of  hi|^y  respeetahle  antiqaarian  anaaa 
tors,  inibrma  me  that  his  &ther  handed  down  to  him  a  tradition  whioh  is  aei^ 
tainly  planeible.  It  runs  thoa:  While  ttie  maiket-honse  waa  in  progress,-^ 
probably  on  paper,  —  it  waa  soggested  to  Peter  that,  with  very  little  addltienal 
expense,  a  splendid  town^hall  might  be  oonatmeled  over  it.  Peter's  heart  was 
quite  as  roomy  as  the  maiket-house  and  town-hali  together,  and  he  oheetfbBy 
embraced  the  soggeedon.  Hie  tradition  goes  a  little  further.  When  0ie  eoat 
waa  summed  up,  Peter  scolded —a  little.  Very  likely.  Mr.  Peter  Faaeoil  vrai 
not  an  exception,  I  presume,  to  the  oommon  rale. 

The  keys,  aa  I  have  stated,  were  presented  to  tite  town  Sept.  10, 17tt,  with 
an  that  oourtesy,  doubtless,  fer  vrhieh  he  waa  remarinUe.  Pater's  lelativea  and 
oonnedions  axe  somewhat  numerous.  The  deaeendante  ef  Bei^min,  hia  brother, 
ase  seattered  over  the  oountry.  It  vHH  be  equally  grateftd  to  liiem  and  hoBOt»- 
ble  to  our  foreihthers,  to  exhibit  a  portion  of  tiie  record. 

Sept.  IS,  1742,  at  a  meeting,  in  the  new  hall,  a  vote  of  thanks  vraa  moved  by 
the  Hon.  John  Jefties,  undo  of  the  bite  Dr.  John  Jefties.  In  this  vote,  it  ii 
stated  diat,  whereas  Peter  I^eml  has,  *'  at  a  very  great  expense,  erected  a  noble 
etruetnre,  fiv  exoeedlng  Ins  first  proposal,  inasmuch  as  it  contains  not  oi^  a 
large  and  snflScient  aooommodation  for  a  mafket-plaee,  but  •  spacious  and  meat 
beautiful  town-hall  over  it,  and  sevend  other  convenient  rooms  wldoh  may  proia 
very  beneibial  to  the  town  ibr  oflioes  or  otherwise :  as  the  ssid  building  befaif 
DOW  finished,  he  has  delivered  poasession  thereof  to  the  sriectmen  for  the  UM  of 
the  town:  it  is  thereftne  voted  that  the  t(mndo,vrith  the  utmost  gr»t>t«>da, 
reoehre  and  accept  this  moat  generous  and  noble  benelhetion,  for  the  oaa  aad 
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mad  in  the  Duie  of  tiM  town  to  render  him  their  noet  hearij  Ibuifai  to  m  liMn» ' 
tifld  a  gift,  with  Uieir  pmjM  ttoft  tfak  end  oiker  eipn«ioni  of  hie  boMty  end 
<torily  mkj  be  ebmfcdMittj  ie«n«penwd  with  the  Difine  Mnwing." 

Inedditnnto  thiefoto,thBcitwDe  paned  aMther,  that  the  hall  ehairid  be 
caBBd  FMMafl  Hail,  toeier,  and  that  the  pertnii  of  AuMoil  ehooM  bepaidted 
at  foQ  length  and  pbwed  thenin.  On  the  14th  (^  Manh,  1744,  a  vale  wae 
paned '' to  poMhaBe  the  f^neail  anaa,  eavfad  Md  gilt  bj  MMa  Deahon,  «o  be 
toed  in  the  halL" 

Ptanbeitan  aa^:  <' Ftofkina  to  tito  BevohiitieB,  the  peitnnii  of  ifr.  AhmbI, 
<]|«i.€lom«ajaadCDLBafv6,w«ie  praeaied  h^tito  tawn^aad  hangup  in  the 
haft.  It  ii  sappoaed  thej  waie  earned  off  by  the  Britidi."  Hie  portnil  of 
Aneoil  at  present  m  the  hall  waa  painted  bgrOeaiy  Saigent,  torn  the  perkait 
pnaentedtotiie  MaawaphMHtti  Hiatorioal  fioeieiy  by  Miw  Jonee,  a  giaadahild 
ef  Frter^i  Mter,  Mary  Ann. 

Ike  <wiginal  building  waa  bat  Uf  the  width  of  the  praeent,  and  bnttwn  atotiea 
high.  The  hall  oookleontainbttt  one  thooeandpeiabne.  In  the  memoiabla  flre 
ef  TMad^,  Jan.  13, 1761,  IWmal  HaU  waa  deetrayed,  and  nothin|rl«ft  ataading 
bwtthewallB.  te  the  28d  of  the  fisllowing  Itooh,  tito  town  Totod  to  lehwU, 
and  the  atats  anthoriaed  a  iottny  to  meet  the  eipenae.  There  ware  aareaal 
«lain8.  Atidoitof  theaefentfa€hwilMebetovme,be«nii«datoMmh,1767, 
with  the  epaoow  anfeogreph  of  John  Hanooek  at  the  bottom. 

Thebuildii^  retained  ite  primttire  proportiona  tiU  1806,  when,  tim  oeeaMna 
ef  the  pnblie  reqmnng  ita  enh^gement,  itowidth  was  inereaaed torn toty to 
ai^ty  feet,  and  a  third  etoiy  added.  A  vaiyehnple  nb  m^be  findAadto 
.  thoM  who  would  eompare  the  siae  of  the  pnaent  buildup  with  that  of  the  gen* 
nine  FMer  Fueuil  HaU.  TUke  a  nofth-eaat  view  of  the  haM.  Thereareaeven 
windowa  betoe  you,  m  each  atorj.  Bun  a  peipendioabr  line  from  the  groond 
thre^  tito  oemre  of  the  middlB  window  to  the  top  of  the  belt,  at  the  bottom  of 
the  third  etoty;  eanyaatnught  line  ftom  thai  paint  nearly  to  tiie  topof  the 
eeoond  whidow,  on  the  right,  in  the  third  atory.  That  pomt  is  the  apex  ^f.  the 
old  pediment.  Fkol  that  point,  draw  the  emrewpcmding  roof  Ime  down  to  tlw 
bdiat  the  eonier,  and  you  hare  apnfie  of  the  anrient  etraetnre,  all  of  whaoh  ia 
well  eihibited  by  Dr.  Snow  on  the  pfam  in  hie  hietory  of  Beaton. 

Small  aa  tim  oiigiaai  atiwctnre  may  appear,  when  eompared  with  the  pnaant, 
it  waa  a  amf^ufieent  donation  to  ihe  timee.  It  mfty  well  be  eonaideredn  aaanif- 
ieut  g^ft,  fiom  a  ringle  bdiridnal,  m  1742,  when  we  eoaaider  that  ita  repaim,  in 
1161 ;  were  aeoompliBhed  by  the  aid  of  the  eommenwealth,  and  the  wnatian  ttf  a 
tottmy  whieh  oontmned  to  oom  the  enmmnnity  to  aenral  yeaia. 

ApaMhopperwaenattfaecreatofPBterRaneuil'aaima.  I  tomeilyanppaatd 
it  waa;  ton  giidedgFaarikgpper.aahalf  the  world  knowB,ia  the  vane  upan  the 
eifok  of  FuwQil  Hall, — and  a  gilded  g^aariiopper,  aa  maa|y  of  «a  wall 


WAxmoL  MXD  tn  eiAKdi  w  mttrr.        ill 


■HpiKtnwiiii  III  llii  iiiMiiiiiiii  iihBiiiii  Fnlnr  TMnwrnU  liiiil  mirl  iliiiil  Unit 
^w-bnte  and  oeenpied  hj  Ids  unole  Aadrow ;  and  lie  had  mmtb  aeffen  mm*  ftr 
Jtf^gudsB  tkenabouto.  Btwa  iy»  ttoireiteriyaktoof  oM  INMiiwiwlfttwi, 
«dl  tauie  tiM  iMiteoe  ol  Oe  bto  Wiflkm  PUfii|iB,  wiHM 
^^ibi  piifilB  of  Ma— alwmrii,  aa  iMr 
Ma  Ikm  the  aoMfMi  of  Afiy. 

*  I'ihoagkt  h  Ml  ailUj  that  Brier's  owt  was  a  graaa1io|HK!ir,  and  thai  on 
tIuitaoo(Nmthehadbeoo«eiMtMdloili»«mUfim.  BatlamxIiilyMrtiiedynt 
4t mw^BOl  10.  The  aeleetioB  of »  gjawhopiw,  fara  fane,  was  made  in  imhatkn 
^  their  eiamfdeifffaoplaeedtlMiraryMmethLiigiipo^ 

BrahMiflB  in  London. 

>  PMerSaneinl^faathettinaUhiBg^.  Hdi«r  leadiiy,  bj  the  power  ef  um^ 
ination,  I  raise  him  flom  the  dead,  bolt  npright,  with  his  over  pwttf  ftnn,  tt&d 
fcatmjsflfl  offcinit— MiMu;  and  speaking volamea  about  those ilfe  pipesof  amber- 
oohsed  Madeira,  BiMb  as  famfriend  Deianeejhad;  and  that  best  book  of  all 
aortsof  eookaiy,  of  akrge  ehaiaoter,  ibr  the  maid's  reading !  There  heis^at 
tim  doer  of  his  EtaglUi  chariot,  <' handsome,  bat  notfiing  gaody,'' w^ 
tlmteon,  and  his  EagUsh  ooaefatamn,  and  his  floglMh  hones,  and  that  '«slna|^t 
negro  lad  "  perched  behind.  I  see  him  now,  helping  in  Miss  Ifaij  Anne,'lus 
jimngeBt  maidon  sistsr ;  and,  as  he  asorads  tiie  steps,  wnl^iping  Ids  efeak  asoond 

'idm,  trinnnsd  with  that  idsntioai  <<  «»ri^  id^A  of  ^  Mry  feiT  ^r«^ 

•  The  imdtj  ef  man's- antioipations,  the  oooasional  snddenlbess  of  his  snmmnna 
«p^{  seldom  fMamore  gmphio  iUnstntkm  tiian  in  the  oaBeofihk  wUe* 
kaakedaMl  most  hospitabb  gentleman.  When  he  reoeiTsd  the  gmtefhl 
tknseCtkdmaguitesof  thstown,wiioeame  to  thank  him  fcr  his 
iHmt  oonld  have  been  so  litda  in  his  thooj^,  or  in  theirs,  as  the  idsa  thaft  he 

in  about  1hejeaiB--i?e  short,  Innrions  jears^  after  the  death  of  .Andfeaw 
♦yiniain,  Fetor,  his  fimrito  nephew,  was  oonunitted  to  the  ground,  Marek  10, 
1742,  Old  Style.  The  event,  ftom  its  soddennesB,  and  firam  the  amiabls  mfi 
■benefolent  eharaoter  of  the  iadividaal,  prodnoed  a  deep  sensation  in  the  ciOifVy 
Sat  Boston  was  nothing  bat  a  seashoie  nHage  then.  In  1728^  some-  Iborteen 
jeaift  befere,  we  learn  from  Doo^am,  i.  591,  that  there  were  bat  three  tboosand 
ntBbto  polls  on  the  peni—nls  This  event  was  oneipeeted  by  the  Irang,  and 
Jmd  been  eqaattynneqieotsd  by  tile  dead.  Death  oame  to  Peter  like  a  thief  in 
tkssliilyni^.  He  had  not  kieked  fer  this  onweloame  naiter.  Hehadmnde 
nawiU.  By thisofeirt,Bei9Bminwasrestixed«oh]sbizthri^t,aBdoUlBliew 
is  siqyposed  to  have  tuned  over  indignantiy  in  his  oeim. 

The  BomsiiM  of  Ibis  noUaepiiited  deseendant  of  the  Hngoenets  of  BoeheOe 
VMM  depented  m  the  Faneail  todb,  m  the  westasly  ooner  ef  the  Qnnssy 
QnamL  This  toaib  is  ef  dsxk  freestone,  with  a  freestone  sha>.  Upontfaseasl- 
miy  *def  the  tomb  ihesa  tsatabletof  sbte,upon  whieh  aie  soalptnnd^  vrith 
manifest  care  and  skill,  the  ftmiiy  aims ;  whfle  upon  the  freestone  slak  are 
lMmibBd,attiie  top>M.  M;,^msMil<>  mefi,of  oooise;  and,  at  the  bottsm  of 
lliadri»^-~aerael  apefe^tetheoM  Hagaenot patMnynio,^ *' ^ 
17tt»"andi 


nsn  If  AHIUIL  JOBB 


Hm  tTglMintinn  wincli  agwet  in  my  aipd,  of  ttis  sMkiiig  nooMbtaMff  ,  k 
lUs :  I  believe  tiiie  tomb,  whoM  wap&eik  ie  ample,  eolid  end  iiii*i<iiie,  to  ham 
been  built  by  Aadiew  laaeiiil,  who  wee  a  weah^  mei4m«l  beie  m  eiiiyae 
1700  ;  mid  I  think  it  quite  oeftein  tbat  the  lady  whom  he  manied  in  HoUand, 
aad  wheee  bemityia  tmditioiial  inMng  hm  deafinndimtii,m»dB  thegpeat  enbange 
•-bemityfivaehea--iathiaveiyee|idohre.  In  thia  tomb  imd»w  was  bi*M 
by  P^ter,  Feb.  20, 1737,  and  F^ter  by  his  brothar  B«^min,  Ifanh  U^  174^ 
01d6l|7le;and  hM  BeigMun  hiamalf  mm  Imd^  after  an  intorfai  ef  two  mid 
ior^  yma,  whei^  there  ia  neither  w«^,  nor  deiiee,  nor  win,  nor  eodiaS. 
The  aimaof  Peter  IWieoil,  — I  hafa  them  befom  m»  at  thie  moment  as  life 
aiker  pepper-pot, — he  ibond  a  pkM»  Ibr  tham  on  many  of  Ue  ] 
e,  though  I  oennot  lay  if  on  all  the  artidea  whieh  oame  into  the 
of  Gfllam  PhiUipa,—>  were  a  field  ai^eent-— ne  ehetiQB--*almgB  haai(,Mya 
autiddaeBjilem,  in  the  oetttm,  galea "-eeren  oteas  e^iiidiet—t  fimn  anoh  adwg, 
k  the  m«^  of  the  eeontoheon,  eilewling  from  iha  ohMtor  ohief  to  the 
r  baea-»in  the  einiitor  baeeaafeemn»ulin,wilhin  an  ennutol-*no  i 


Xha  acma  upon  the  tomh,  thoii|^  fnietalfy  liha  thaoe,  and  Hka  tim  t 
ether  artiolea  once  Peter'e  and  still  extent,  diflbr  in  some  important  ] 
and  seem  to  have  been  quartered  with  those  of  another  fiunily,  aa  tiia  aima-oC 
Andaew,  beii«  a  collatoral,  might  hate  baen.  A  behnet,  beneath  thamacttet, 
espeoiaUy,  is  whol^  difierent  from  Peter's  enst^  Sueh,  pneisely,  are  the  aima 
on  the  seal  of  wax  upon  Andrew's  wiU,  in  the  B/6p^,  Henoe  I  infer  timi 
Umde  Andiew  built  thw  anoient  s^mlchre.  Ams,  in  da^  of  old,  and  «kitt| 
whefo  a  titled  nofai%  existo,  are  deemed,  for  tiie  popnkr  eye,  safideni  «ddeme 
of  owneidup,  without  a  naaM.  So  thought  Unde  Andrew,  and  he  left  the  foa^ 
stoae  tablet  without  any  inseriptiaB. 

Some  tire  years  after  the  testator's  burial,  the  tomb  was  agMn  ipnwady  tottat 
in  the  residuaiy  legatee.  Peter's  was  agmnd  toeraL  The  Eiadng  Poatof 
Manh  3, 174^-3,  foretold  that  it  would  be  such;  but  the  papeva,  whiofa  dnAi- 
lew  gave  an  aeoount  of  it,  aie  lost.  The  files  are  irapedaotof  all  those  primifthe 
journals.  At  first,  and  for  yeam,  the  iesting^|)hwe  of  Peter's  rsuMiim  waa  watt 
anouji^  knovm.  But  tiie  rust  of  time  began  to  gather  iqwn  man's  msmariaa. 
The  Faneail  anna  ere  long  beoasaa  miintolligihle  to  sueh  aa  strolled  among  the 
tombs.  That  ^^hmubome  ekariot^  ku  nothing  gmidjfj"  with  P»ter% 
beariiigB  npcm  ite  panels,  no  longsr  idled  along  TBeaooiouttt  and  Queen  i 
and  Conhill,  and  drew  up,  of  a  Sabbalii  omnung,  befiire  Tnnity  Chmoh,  tM 
Blather  Peter  and  the  ladies  auf^  dt  ^^  their  eashiona,  in  No.  40,  i 
Brother  Addington  Davenport  gave  them  aaeimon  upon  the  apostolied  i 
The  good  pecfle  had,  therefore,  fiitgotten  all  about  the  laaauilamas  and  befine 
a  gnat  many  yeaxa  had  raUed  away  the  inquiiy  natunMy  aroae,  in  popular  pfam> 
SBotogy, ''  WkenakntU  am  U  thai  Pater  Fmrnil  urn  bwried!  " 

Same  worthy  old  oitiaen,— Qod  btem  him !  — wiio  knew  lathev  mora  af  tUi 
master  than  his  nei|^bom,  and  was  well  awaca  that  the  anna  would  ba  haA  a 
dead  tetter  to  postedty,  lasolved  to  aerve  the  publie,  and  nme^  the  deftat  Up 
bt  goes  into  the  Granary  Ghomid,  in  the  vecy  spirit  of  Old  Mottdity,  mmI,  with 
ail  his  <vthogn4[ihy  in  his  ear,  inooiibea  P.  Foiixi.  upon  the  tablet  1 

ASkxion  or  m  Que  Scmaoft. 


DANIEL  WEBSTER  AND  HIS  WORKS. 


t  piobftblj  no  nanie,  liBQe  Utttm  of  Wadungton  and  IVanUin,  hmm 
ineAeeablj  intorwioaghi  ioto  the  history  of  our  ooontiy  than  that  of  Daniel 
If elBtir.  HoweTer  men  may  differ  ft<na  him  on  particular  questions,  —  on 
tMeifii€V  antenoy,  on  banks  or  revenues, — all  men  agree  tiiat  no  one  has  lifted 
tiie  reputation  of  the  ooonlry  so  high  fer  great  thoughts  and  classio  eloquence. 
Mb  has  brought  to  the  service  of  the  country  the  most  stupendous  inteUect  it  has 
over  produced.  And  when  the  time  oomes — which  we  hope  may  yet  bo  distant 
-^iv  tiie  termination  of  his  earthly  oareer,  we  believe  it  vriil  be  granted  by  foes, 
as  Wel  as  claimed  by  friends,  that  the  very  strongest  and  greatest  man  of  the 
age  win  have  departed  from  the  world.  H»  name  will  be  a  tower  of  strength,  to 
which  every  American  will  point  vrith  a  Just  pride,  in  argument  for  American 
iatiSleet.  When  poiitioal  animosity  shall  have  died  avray,  and  rust  gathered  on 
iho  sword  of  party  vindictiveness,  we  believe  that  all  Americans,  north  and 
aoQthy  east  and  west,  yoong  and  old,  Whigs  and  Democrats,  or  of  whatever  ihith 
or  oseed,  will  agree  in  installing  Webster  in  the  very  highest  intellectual  seat  in 


Rnr  real  mental  nrasde,  vre  think  Mr.  Webster  must  be  regarded  as  the  great- 
est living  man.  Many  may  transcend  him  in  particular  departments ;  none,  we 
think,  can  equal  him  in  all.  Humboldt  may  grasp  a  more  minute  and  extensive 
gadgraphical  or  sdentifie  Imowledge ;  Wellington,  or  Scott,  excel  him  in  mili- 
tary sliil ;  Kossuth,  in  versatility ;  Chiy,  hi  impassioned  and  spontaneous  dec- 
Umktina ;  and  Oalhoun,  when  living,  may  have  wielded  a  keener  metaphyrical 
ecimetar.  And  so,  perhaps,  we  might  run  through  the  catalogue  of  the  most 
IDnstrioas  men  of  the  age ;  but  in  a  scale  of  mental  measurement,  where  the 
lataUeot  stands  up  in  full,  peribct,  proportioned  and  developed  stature,  Webster 
Unmn  above  any  ether  matt  who  new  treads  the  j^be. 

It  has  been  the  good  fortme  of  Mr.  Webster,  more  than  of  most  statesmen,  to 
reoord  the  evidence  of  his  transcendent  powers.  His  speeches,  in  their  pon- 
nasBiveneas,  axe  of  the  classios  of  the  langua^.  As  suoh,  they  will  ever 
They  are  as  durable  as  the  ooostitntion,  as  the  country,  as  tte  laft- 
niey  are  immortal. 

in  hearing  Webster,  we  axe  impresBed  with  the  conviction  that  he  is  not 
•Bonsed  to  the  iiilness  of  his  power.  There  seems  alvrays  behind  unmeasured 
capability.  The  plummet  never  tooehes  the  depths  of  his  mind.  They  avs 
be/lid  soondingi.  in  his  mij^tiest  eflbrts,  the  hearer  feels  that  if  the  oocairioa 
wero  h<ywever  greater,  there  is  a  latent  capacity  in  the  orator  to  meet  it ;  that, 
if  need  should  be,  he  could  rise  stifl  higher,  and  pour  out  his  resistiess  argument 
In  compacted  sentences  of  yet  greater  power.  The  ooloesal  grandeur  and 
floptemacy  of  the  great  harmonious  mind  of  Webster  are  bodied  forth  in  a  head 
of  aneqaalled  fblness  and  prepondeianee.  It  is  a  battery  of  thought,  the  symmetry 
of  irhose  external  proportioiM  makes  it  a  model  of  the  Ihiest  and  most  intellecluat 
of  ii»  Oaucasian  race.  Thorwaldsen,  the  Swedish  sculptor,  after  passing  itt 
review  the  heads  of  the  most  eminent  men  in  Europe,  and  the  long  list  of 


antk|iiM,  M  hb  ^ipnMdiad  ihb  wuMb  ■wManm  of  Webster,  inttinotiTelf  1 
log  beibie  it,  proiioiiiioed  it  the  gtandest  ipeciinea  he  had  ever  aeeo.    Nataie 
hM  iucribed  ^mj^mm  npeii  him  in  her  noet  inqpoeiqg  eheraefayi.    ESa 
and  brawny  fonn,  his  darion  Toioe,  hia  large  and  Inatroos  eyea,  and 
;  bcaiD,  pcoeUiflu  hiai  ona  en  whom 


It  is  extraordinaiy  that  Webeter  should  have  maintained  his  health  and  abilitj 
to  think,  speak  and  work,  amidst  such  protracted  and  gigantic  labors.  Seyenty^ 
two  years  weigh  heavily  upon  even  those  of  the  hardiest  of  oar  race  idio  are 
permitted  to  reach  that  period,  and  whoee  lahon  may  be  most  fiiTorable  to 
health  and  longevity.  But  when  we  reflect  how  much  Mr.  Webster  has  aooom- 
plished,  —  a  professional  study  and  practice  of  itself  snflksient  to  break  down  a 
sturdy  constitution,  —  six  volumes  of  the  ablest  speeches  that  ever  g^noed  ftom 
human  tongue,  —  a  life  of  official  toil,  as  legislator  and  Secretaiy  of  State, — the 
excitement  of  personal  homage  such  as  has  been  rarely  tendered  to  mortal,  — » 
the  vast  concerns  of  his  own  private  business,  and  the  c(M)stant  excogitation,  the 
working  of  that  mind,  which,  in  its  wear  and  tear,  require^  machinery  of  supe- 
rior texture  and  power, — and  we  are  amased  that  even  his  iron  frame  has  noi 
long  smce  surrrendered  to  these  crushing  labors.  Nevertheless,  we  see  him  at 
this  day  with  a  mind  as  unclouded  and  vigorous  as  ever,  delivering  the  most 
splendid  arguments  before  courts  and  juries,  —  speeches  and  classical  addresses, 
as  occasions  occur,  —  conducting  a  most  extensive  private  correspondence ;  and, 
amidst  these  and  other  labors,  oarrying  on  the  oorrespondenoe  and  business  of 
the  Federal  Government,  and  triumphantly  grappling  vrith  all  the  great  national 
questions  that  arise.  —  New  York  Times. 

The  recently  published  Works  of  Danikl  WsmTXR,  edited  by  Boo.  Edwttd 
Sfwett^  are  an  imperishable  memerial  of  his  powerful  mind ;  and  the  beanliftil 
dedications  prefixed  to  each  volume  evince  the  slzensth  of  his  domestic  and  aeeial 
ailections.  The  first  is  dedicated  to  his  nieces^rs.  ilice  Bridge  Whipple  and  Meb. 
Maiy  Ann  Sanborn,  tiie  daughters  of  Esekiel  Webster,  the  brother  orDaniel ;  and 
this  not  only  for  the  love  Mr.  Webster  bears  for  them,  but  ftom  the  desire,  as  he 
•xpreases  it,  that  his  brother*s  name  might  be  associated  with  his  own  so  fang 
as  ttnyihing  written  or  spoken  by  him  should  be  ref^tfded  or  read ;  tiie  seoond  is 
dedicated  to  Isaac  P.  Davis,  Esq.,  as  "  an  afiectionate  and  aatefbl  acknowled^ 
ment "  of  warm  private  friendship ;  the  third,  to  Caroline  Le  Rov  Webster,  his 


Paige,  &a.,  as  a  grateful  token  of  lon^  friendship.    Tbe  last  we  copy  entire,  to 
ir  the  mliciti 


show  the  mlicitous  manner  of  these  dedications 


With  tho  wuraMt  iwtenial  afllMtion,  mingled  wlUi  dmply  attictod  flMlli«^  I  dedicate  tliis,  Ite  IM 
^ .     .   ,. rfmydeoeeeedc"*" 


«f  my  Wcdci,  to  the  memofy  of  my  deoeeeed  children, 

belofred  to  aU  tiM  r^fauftont  of  DMighter,  Wll<  If  other,  Sbter,  and  friend  {  and 


Jalia  Wetaetar  Apptetan, 
r  Daughter,  Wll<  If  other,  ( 
Major  fldwaidWebater, 


Who  died  In  Mezioo,  to  the  mflitaiy  lerrioe  of  the  United  States,  wUh  onblemiehed  honor  and  repnlatian, 
aad  who  entered  tlMtaorrloeiolBlyftwB  a  derive  to  he  nattalto  liliooimtiiy,aMd4olMiMrti»  IhaflMto 
te  vbiob  ha  wai  bm> 

"Op,  M»tl*  Spiriia,  tovtardMciaad  iMit 
White  I,  ravmtd  »iir><«tura'B  kiadliar  doQOi, 
Pvw  fcrU  «  rubers  mrw  •■  ywir  Udib."  . 

Dakol  W] 


u.  Hunm  nr  oomrms.  MS 


MR.  PAirRKT  IN  CONGRESS. 

As  in  the  artides  on  Ifr.  Pdfrey  and  lir.  Wbthrop  aBnsions  are  made  to 
their  p(^ticalcaieer,iroeztMetftQB  the  anlobiogi^  VMej  the  fol- 

lowing  paasages,  as  an  act  ef  jnetioe,  and  leaire  the  public  to  judge  (he  meriti  in 
theoBM: 

«  Complaint  wae  made  that,  befine  giving  mj  vote,  I  inqniied  of  Mr.  Win- 
thiop  how  he  intended  to  constitute  the  oonunittees  with  reference  to  the  qoee- 
tiona  of  elavery  and  war.  It  was  represented  as  inconsistent  and  indecorous  in 
me  to  take  that  Bie^,  inaamuch  as,  when  called  upon  by  the  libertj  par^,  while 
a  candidate  for  electioa  as  representative,  to  give  pledges  respecting  mj  future 
aotion,  I  had  declined  to  do  so. 

**  I  cannot  admit  that  there  is  any  ground  for  such  a  censure,  in  either  of  its 
phases.  When  questions  had  been  addressed  to  me,  I  bad  never  dreamed  of  treating 
or  of  regarding  that  course  as  a£frontive,  or  otherwise  than  as  entirely  respectful^ 
on  the  pert  of  the  questioner.  Any  gentleman — such  was  and  is  my  view — may 
properly  ask  questions,  and  any  one,  on  his  responsibility,  may  answer  them,  or 
decline  to  answer.  As  to  which  of  these  courses  is  preferable,  difierent  persons 
think  dii^rently,  and  the  same  persons  think  diflferently  in  respect  to  diilerent 
occasions.  The  latter  course  had  been  adopted  by  me  in  respect  to  a  communica- 
tion from  a  committee  of  the  Liberty  party ;  it  was  perfectly  right  that  it  should 
be  adopted  by  Mr.  Winthrop,  if  he  saw  fit ;  —  by  both  of  us,  of  course,  under  the 
^  same  condition ;  namely,  that  our  refusal  became  a  &ct  to  be  taken  into  account 
by  the  questioner  in  determining  his  own  fiirdier  action.  On  the  other  hand^  I 
have  answered  questions.  When  the  committee  of  the  Liberty  party  asked  me 
wbethsr  I  should  refine  to  vote  for  a  slaveholder  for  any  olBoe,  I  told  them  (hat 
I  should  not  so  refuse.  I  might  add,  though  I  do  not  care  to  lay  any  stress  wpon 
it,  that  the  series  of  measures  referred  to  in  the  questions  addressed  to  me  by  the 
Liberty  party  was  such,  that,  whenever  canvassed  in  Congress,  they  would  lead 
to  much  consideration  and  debate,  to  which  the  legislator  should  not  pvednde 
Umself,  hj  pievious  engagements,  tkom  giving  a  four  attention ;  whereas  my 
questions  to  Mr.  Winthrop  related  to  an  act  solely  his  own,  to  be  done  vrithin  a 
few  days,  and  of  which  the  outline,  if  not  most  of  the  details,  had  no  doubt  been 
foDy  resolved  upon  in  his  own  mind.  He  knew  jast  as  well,  and  as  iirevooahly, 
an  the  5th  day  of  December,  the  principles,  policy,  and  {Jan  on  which  he  should 
constitute  the  committees,  as  he  knew  on  the  13th,  when  the  names  were  read 
from  the  clerk's  desk. 

"  One  of  the  Boston  editors  published  that  it  ¥ras  within  his  knowledge  that 
my  opposition  to  Mr.  Wintiirop  vras  arranged  between  me  and  my  friends  before 
I  left  home.  I  met  him  soon  after  at  Washington,  and  told  him  how  deariy  1m 
was  mistaken.  Bat  what  good  did  that  do  ?  He  coold  not  have  known  how  I 
ahoukl  proceed.  Ko  human  being  knew.  I  did  not  know  myself.  I  had  not 
spoken  to  any  penon  of  any  intention  <^mine  in  lespeei  to  the  choice  of  speaker, 
Dsr  had  any  one  given  me  advioe,  opinion,  or  (as  for  as  I  remember)  so  much  as 
hhnty  njpoKi  the  sul^jeet. 
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